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PREFACE. 



Ik tbis volume are presented English Translations of the 
three Eoman Historians, 3allust, Elorus, and Yelleius Fa- 
terculus. 

^^Sallttst," an eminent scholar once remarked to me, 
" it is more easy to dilute than to transmute, ^^ It is hoped that 
in the following pages the reader will find SaUust's Latin 
transmuted into English without any imnecessary dilution. 

Some minor liberties have been taken with his expressions, 
in order to avoid stifihess, and to represent the author fairly 
in an English dress ; but none inconsistent with a faithful 
adherence to his sense. 

On all difficult or disputed passages the commentators 
have been carefully consulted. Eeferences have been given 
in the notes, wherever they appeared necessary, as well 
to the older critics, of whom Cortius is the chief, as to the 
more recent, among whom the principal are Gerlach, Ejitz, 
and Dietsch. 

AU the Eragments of Sallust that can be of any inte- 
rest to the English reader, have been translated ; and that 
nothing might be wanting to render the work complete, 
versions of the spurious Epistles to Caesar, which present a 
good imitation of SaUust's style, and of the Declamations 
which pass under the names of Sallust and Cicero, have been 
added. 

The text at first intended to be followed was that of Cor- 
tius ; but the readings given by later critics appeared often so 
much better, that they were adopted, in preference ; indeed, 
the present version approaches nearer to the text of Kritz 
than to that of any other editor. 
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lY CONTEITTS. 

FiOBTTS, whose work has come down to us entire, is ren- 
dered with similar care and fidelity. The text chiefly fol- 
lowed is that of Duker. 

What remains of Velleitjs Patebctjlus, with whom time 
has dealt hardly, had been so well translated, in many places, 
by Baker, that much of his phraseology has been adopted 
in the present version. The text followed is that of Krause, 
whose corrections and comments, had they appeared earlier, 
might have saved Baker from the commission of some extra- 
ordinarv blunders. J. S. W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF SALLUST. 



i 



Saixust was bom at Amitemum, a town in the Sabine territory, on 
the first of October', in the year six hundred and sixty-six* from 
the foundation of Eome, eighty- seven years before Christ, and in the 
seventh consulship of Marius. 

The name of his father was Caius Sallustius*; that of his mother is 
imknown. His family was thought by Crinitus, and some others, to have 
been patrician, but by Gerlach, and most of the later critics, is pro- 
nounced to have been plebeian, because he held the office of tribune of 
theje ople, because he makes observations unfavourable to tHe nobility 
in his wntmgs, and because his grandson, according to Tacitus*, was 
only of equestrian rank. 

The ingenuity of criticism has been exercised in determining 
whether his name should be written with a double or single /. Jerome 
Wolfius*, and Gerlach, are in favour of the single letter, depending 
chiefly on inscriptions, and on the presumption that the name is 
derived from solus or sal. But inscriptions vary; the etymology of the 
word is uncertain ; and to derive it from sal would authorise either 
mode of spelling. All the Latin authors, both in prose and poetry, 
have the name with the double letter, and it seems better, as Vos- 
sius^ remarks, to adhere to their practice. Among the Greeks, Dion 
and Eusebins have the single letter ; in some other writers it is found 
doubled. 

Another question raised respecting his name, is whether he should be 
called Sattustius fCriapttSf or Crispus SaUustius. The latter mode is 
adopted by Le Clerc, Cortius, Havercamp, and some other critics; 
but De Brosses' argues conclusively in favour of the former method; 
as Sallustius, from its termination, is evidently the name of the 
fiunily or gens ; and Crispus, which denotes quelque habitude du corps, 
only a surname to distinguish one of its branches. Crispus Scd- 
lustius is found, indeed, in manuscripts ; and, according to Cortius, in 
the best ; but on what reasonable grounds can it be justified? It was 

> Eoseb. Ghron. ' Clinton, Fast. Rom. 

* De Brosses, Vie de Sail., § 2 ; Glandorp. Onomast. 

* Ann., ill, 30. » Apud Voss. 
•VU.SaU. ' Vie de Sail, § 1. 
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VI . BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OT SALLUST. 

perhaps adopted by some copyist from the ode of Horace^ addressed to 
Sallust's nephew, and inconsiderately continued by his successors. 

He was removed early in life to Rome, that he might be educated 
under Atteius Prsetextatus, a celebrated grammarian of that age, who 
styled himself Philologus, and who was afterwards tutor to Asinius 
PoUio'. Atteius treated Sallust with very great distinction'. 

He may be supposed to have soon grown conscious of his powers^; 
and appears at an early period of his life to have devoted himself to 
study, with an intention to distinguish himself in history*. 

His devotion to literature, however, was not so great as to detain 
him from indulgence in pleasure ; for he become, if we allow any 
credit to the old declaimer, infamous, cetatis tirocinio^ for debauchery 
and extravagance. He took possession of his father's house in his 
father's lifetime, and bM. it; an act by which he brought his father to 
the grave; and he was twice, for some misconduct, arraigned before the 
magistrates, and escaped on both occasions only through the peijury 
of his judges*. 

When we cite this rhetorician, we must not forget that we cite an 
anonymous reviler, yet we must suppose with Gerlach, and with 
Meisner, the German translator of Sallust, that we quote a writer who 
grounded his invectives on reports and opinions current at the time in 
which he lived. 
Sallust next thought of aspiring to political distinction'; but '^the 

[ usual method of attaining notice," says De Brosses', '^ which was to 

^secure friends and clients by pleading the causes of individuals at the 
bar, he seems not to have adopted;" since, as is known, no orations / 

* spoken by him are in existence, and, as is thought, no mention is made^ 

^of such orations in any other author. 

Mention, however, is made of orations of Sallust, at whatever time 
delivered, in the well-known passage of Seneca the rhetorician^ 
When S^eca inquired of Cassius Severus, why he, who was so eminent 
in pleading important causes, displayed so little talent in pronouncing 
fictitious declamations, the orator replied. Quod in me mirarisy pene 
omnibus evenit, 4rc. Oratitmes ScdlustU in honorem Imtoriarum leguntur, 
*< What you think extraordinary in me, is common to all men of ability. 
The greatest geniuses, to whom I am conscious of my great inferiority, 
have generally excelled only in one species of composition. The felicity 
of Virgil in poetry deserted him in prose ; the eloquence of Cicero's 
orations is not to be found in his verses ; and the speeches of Sallust 
are read only asafoil to his histories." The speeches which are here 

1 Od., S., 2, 8. 2 Suet, de IlL Gramm., c. 10. 

» Ibid, ♦ Pssudo-Stn. Epv to C«s,, I, 10. » C»t., c. 4. 

• Psendo-Cic. in SiOL, e. ff. ' Cat., c. 8. * Tn ds SrH, c. 3. 

• Pir«f. m CoatroT., 1. ill, p. 281, ed. Par, 1607. 
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meant, ate not, as has been generally imagined, those inserted in the 
histories, bat others, which Sallnst had aptAen. This view of the pas- 
sage was first taken by Antooiiis Angustinns, and conunimicated 
by hiffi to Sdbottos, who mentioned it in his annotations on Se- 
neca^ 

Bat by whatever means he secured support, he had at length suffiA 
eient interest to obtain a qnasstorship^; the tenure of which gave hinu 
admission into the senate. It would appear that be was about thirty- 1 
one years of age when he attained this honour'. 

It muflit have been about this period that his adventure with Eansta, 
the daugibter of SyHaand wife of Milo, occurred, of which a short account 
is given by Aulus Gellius^ in an extract from Yaxro. The English 
readar may take it in the version of Beloe: '' Marcus Yarro^ a man of 
great authority and weight in his writings and life, in his publication 
entitled 'Pius,'. or * De Face,' records that Caius Sallust, the author of 
that grave azid serious composition, (seritB iiUua et aeoeree orcUionu,) in 
which he has exercised the severity of the censorial ofiSce, in taking 
oognisanoe of crimes, bemg taken by AnnsBus Milo in adultery, was 
well scourged, and, after paying a sum of money, dismissed." The 
same story is told, on the authority of Asconins Pedtanus tiie bio- 
gnegbssr of SaUust, by Ado and Fori^yrio, the scholiasts on Horace, 
who, they think, had it in his mind when he wrote the words, lOeJiaffeUis 
ad mortem ctBgua^. Servius, also, in his note on Qm^pie ob aduberiuni 
omsiy in the sixth book of the iSneid^, tells a like tale, adding that 
Sallnst entered the house in the habit of a slave, and was caught in 
that disguise by Milo. 

Su(^ bmg tiie case, it is not wonderful that when Sallust entered 
on his tribnneship of the people, to which he was elected in the year of 
the (dty seven hundred, he seized an opportnnity which occurred of 
being revenged on Milo, who had shortly before killed Clodius, He joined 
with his colleagues, Fompeius Bufiis and Flancus, in inflaming the 
populace, and diaiglng Kilo with premeditated hostility ^ They inti- 
midated Cicero, Mile's advocate, inainuathig that he had planned the 
assassinations; and the matter ended in Milo's banishment^. During 
the progress of the trial, however, it is said that Sallust abated his 
hostility to Milo and Gioero, and even became fiiendly with themi<>. 
How this reoondliation waa effected, does not appear; but it seems 
certain that Cicero, whoi he attacked Flancoa, SaUust's colleague for 
exciting the populace to turbulence, left SaUust himself unmolested". 

1 P. 2«4, «d. Par. 1607. 2 Psendo-Cic, in SiOl., c. 5. 

3 Adam's Bom. Antiquities, p. 4. * xviL, 18. 

* Sat, i., 2, 41. •V«r.612. 

^ AsoGfn. Pedian. ia CSc. Orat. pro Mib., c 17; Cie. MiL, c. 5. 

" Aaeon. Pefiaa. mCic. M3., c. 18. ' Dion. Oap., lib. xL 

*^ Ascon. Ped., ubi siqtra» 11 Ascon. Fed. in Cic Mil., g. 85. 
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Unmolested, however, he did not long remain; for in the year of the 
city seven hundred and four, in the censorship of Appius Claadfais 
Pulcher a nd I^iciosJ^purnius Piso, Appius, actuated '^Wim«tix^ 
oneorwnich was to ,afiggT 0Bipcy 7ly-«cluding from the senate such 
flfl wArA Hftfft ile to him ^, and tlie otHer to throw into the shade his own 
private irregularities hy an ostentatious discharge of his puhlic duties^ 
expelled Sallust from the senate on pretence that he was a flagrantly 
immoral character*. 

But Appius, by this proceeding, instead of serving Pompey, served 
CsBsar; for many who had previously been favourable to Pompey, or 
had continued neutral, betook themselves immediately to Caesar's camp; 
in the number of whom was SallustS 

His attendance on Csesar did not go unrewarded; for when Caesar 
returned from Spain, after his victory over Afranius and Petreius,.he 
restored Sallust, with others under similar circumstances% to his seat 
in the senate; and as it was not usual for a senator, who had been 
degraded from his rank, to be reinstated in it without being at the same 
time elected to an office, he was again made quaestor*, or, as Dion 
thinks, praetor. 

He was then intrusted with some military command, and sent into 
niyria, where, as Orosius' states,^he was one of those that were defeated 
by the Pompeian leaders Octavius and Libo. 

Afterwards, when the war in Egypt and Asia was finished, but while 
the remains of Pompey's army, headed by Scipio and Cato, were still 
menacing hostilities in Africa, Sallust, with the title of praetor, was 
dircted to conduct against them a body of troops fh)m Campania^.* 
But Sallust was intrusted with more than he was able to perform. 
The soldiers mutinied on the coast, compelled him to flee, and hur- 
ried away to Bome, putting to death two senators in their way. It was 
Ion this <^casion Uiat Caesar humbled them by addressing them as 
Quirites instead of commUitonei^. 
Sallust was then reinstated in command, and was sent, during the 
African war, to the island of Cercina, to bring off a quantity of com 
that had been deposited there by the enemy; a commission which he 
successfully ezecuted^^. 

Whether he performed any other service for Caesar in this war, 
we have no account; but Caesar, when it was ended, thought him a 
person of such consequence, that he gave him the governmen t of Nu- 

» Dion. Cap., xl, 63. « Cic. Ep. ad Fam., viii., 14. 

» Dion., ib, * Pseudo-Cic. in SalL, c. 6. Gerlach, Vit. SalL, p. 7. 

» Suet. J. CsBS., c 41. • Pseudo-Cic, c. 6, 8. 

' lib. vi. 15. Gerlach, Vit Sail., p. 7. • Dion. Cass., xlii., 52. 

• Dion., ib, Appian. B. C, iL, 92. Plut. in Caes. Suet J. Caes., c. 10. 
w Hirt. B. A, c 8, 24. 
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midia, w ith th ejbitleof i»r(MxmgnL , ** He reoeiTed the province from i 
TSSSJT* 8«ys Dion, *^rummuiy to govern it, but in reality to ravage | 
and plunder it." Whe^er such was CsBsar's intention or not, it is 
generally believed that he enriched himself by the spoil of it to the 
greateet possible eztenti. 

When his term of office, which seems to have been only a year, was 
expired, he ** appeared at Rome," says the declaimer, *'l ike a man 
e nriched in a dream ," Bat the Numidians followed him, and accused 
him of extortion; a charge from which he was only acquitted througli 
the interposition of Gaosar', to whom he is said to have presented a 
bribe>. 

The trial had not been long concluded when Gsssar was assassinated 
and Sallust, being thus deprived of his patron, seems to have with 
drawn entirely from public life. He purchased a large tract of grounc 
on the Quirlnal hiU, where he erected a splendid mansion, and laid ou ; 
those magnificent gardens of which so much has been related. Theii 
extent must have been vast, if De Brosses, who visited the spot in 
1739, obtained any just notion of it^. But some have thought tiiem 
much smaller. He had also a country-house at Tibur, which hadi 
belonged to JuUns Cssar^. 

It was during this period of retirement, as is supposed, that he\ 
married Terentia, the divorced wife of Cicero, if, indeed, he married | 
her at all; for their union rests on no very strong testimony ^ ' 

It was at this time, too, it would appear, that he commenced the 
composition of history, with a view to the perpetuation of his name; 
for he entered on it, he says, when his mind was free from " hope, fear, 
or political partisanship';" and to no other time of his life are such ex- 
pressions applicable. Dion seems to have supposed that he appeared 
as a historian before he went, to Numidia, but is in all probability 
mistaken. 

Sallust died on the thirteenth of May, in the year of the city seven 
hundred and eighteen, in the fifty-second year of his age^, leaving his 
grand-nephew, Cains Sallustius Crispus, whom want of children had 
induced him to adopt, heir to all his possessions. His gardens, some 
years after his death, became imperial property^ 

Such were the events, as far as we learn, of the life of Sallust; and 
such is the notion which the voice of antiquity teaches us to form of 

* Dion., xliiL, 9. Pseudo-Cic, c. 7. 2 Dion., xliiL, 9. 

' Pseudo-Cic, c. 7. * De Brosses, (Euv. de SalL, vol iiL, p. 363. 

* Psendo-Gic, c. 7. 

* Hieronym. adv. Jovin., L, 48. Gerlach, voL ii., p. 8. De Brosses, torn, ill., 
I>.3d5. Le Clerc, Vit. SaU. 

' Cat., c 4. 

* Euseb. Chron. Clinton, Fasti. * See De Brosses, torn, iii., p. 368. 
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his moral cfasracter. la modern timet, tome attempts have been made 
to prove that he was less vicioiis than he WM andently represented. 

Among those who have attempted to dear htm of the charges nsually 
brought against him, are Miiiler^ Wielaiid^ and Rood*; who are strenu- 
ously opposed by Gerlach^ and Loebell^. The points on which his cfaam" 
pions chiefly endeavour to defend him, are the adventure with Fausta, 
and the spoliation of Numi^a. Of the three, MuUer is the most 
enterprising. With regard to the afl&ir of Fansta, he sets himself 
boldly to impugn the auttiority of Vano or GeUius, on which it chiefly 
rests; and his reasoning is as follows: That such writers as Gellius are 
not always to be trusted; that Gellius often quoted from memory; that 
he cites older authors on the testimony of later authors; that he 
speaks of Vano, Jide homo mulid et gravis, as if he were a contenpo- 
rary that needed commendation, not the weil-known Varro whose 
character was established; that the Varro of Gdlius may therefore 
be a later Varro, whose book, "Pius,** or " De Pace,*' may have been 
about Antoninus Pius, underwhomGcUiua Hved, and who may have 
been utterly mistaken la what he said of Ballust; and that, conse- 
quently, the passage in GeUius is to be suspected. Bespecting the 
plunder of Numidia, his arguments are, that the province was given 
to Sallust to spoil, not for himaelf, but for Ccaar; that of the money 
obtained from it, the chief part was given toCssar; and that, cimse- 
quently, Caesar, not Sallust, is to bear the blame for what was done. 

But such conjectures produce no more impression on the mind of a 
reader than Walpole*s ** Historic Doubts" conoeming Richard the Third. 
They suggest something that may have been, but bring no proof of 
what actually was; they may be allowed to be ingenious, but the 
general voice of history is still bdieved. To all Muller*s suggestions 
Gerhich exclaims, Credai Judmts ! Were there, in Idie pages of anti* 
quity, a single record or remark favourable to the moral character of 
Sallust, there would thea be a/KNnI d^appui ^can, whidi to commence 
an attack on what is said against him; bot 1^ case^ alas! is exactly 
the reverse; wherever Sallust is diaracterised as a man, he is charac- 
terised unfkvourably. 

His writings consisted of his narratives of the Conspiracy of Catiline 
and the War with Jugurtha, and of a History of Rome in ^Ye books, 
extending from the death of Sylla to the begging of the Mithridatie 
war. The Catiline and Jugurtha have reached us entire; but of 
the History there now remain only four speeches, two letters, and 
a number of smaller fragments preserved among the grammarians. 

1 C. Sallnstiiu Crispos, Leipzig, 1817. > Ad. Har. Sat, L, 2, 48. 

3 Einige Bemerk. ub. den Moral Char, des Sallost. Prog. GUuen,^ 1788, 4to. 
See Frotscher's note on Le Glero's Life of SalL, wit, 

Vit. SalL, p. 9, teq, » Znr Benrtheilong des SalL, Breslao, 1818. 
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That he was not the author of the Epistles to Caesar, the reader will 
find satisfactorily shown in the remarks prefixed to the translation of 
them in the present volnme. 

Sallnst is supposed to have formed his style on that of Thucydidesi ; 
hut he has far excelled his model, if not in energy, certainly in con- 
ciseness and perspicuity of expression. "The speeches of Thu- 
cydide8,'\says Cicero*, "contain so many dark and intricate passages, 
that they are scarcely understood." No such complaint can be made 
of any part of the writings of Sallust. " From any sentence in Thu- 
cydides," says Seneca the rhetorician », "however remarkable for its 
conciseness, if a word or two be taken away, the sense will remain, if 
not equally ornate, yet equally entire; but from the periods of Sallust 
nothing can be deducted without detriment to the meaning." Apud \ 
entditas aure^, says QuintilianS nihil potest esse perfecHus. I 

The defects of his style are, that he wants the Jltmen oraUonis sol 
much admired in Livy and Herodotus*; that his transitions are oftenj 
abrupt; and that he too much affects antique phraseology^. But no/ 
writer can oombuxe qualities that are incompatible. He is justly 
prefened by Q ointiKan ^ to Livy, and well merits the praise given him 
^7 T &jptnsB and jiartial *, of being rervan Romanarumjbrentissimtu atietoTf 

Of tiie numerous editions of Sallust, that of Cortius, which appeared 
at Leipsic in 1724, and has been often reprinted, long indisputably 
held the first rank. But Cortius, as an editor, was somewhat too 
fond of expelliog from his text all words that he could possibly pro- 
nounce Bupeifluous; and succeeding editors, as Gerlach, (Basil. 1823,) 
Kritz, (Leipsic 1834,) and Dietsch, (Leipsic, 1846,) have judiciously 
restored many words that he had discarded, and produced texts more 
aoceptftUe in many respects to the generality of students. 

Salhwt has been many times translated into English. The versions 
most descrying of notice are those of Gordon, (1744,) Eose, (1751,) 
Murphy, (1807,) and Peacock, (1845). Gordon has vigour, but wants 
polish; Bose is dose and faithful, but often dry and hard; Murphy 
is sprightly, but verbose and licentious, qualities in which his admirer, 
Sir Henry Steuart, (1806,) went audaciously beyond him ; Mr. Pea- 
cock's translation is equally fiiithftd with that of Bose, and far exceeds 
it in general ease and agieeableness of style. 

» VeD. Pat, iL, 36. « Ontt, c. 9. » Controvers., iv., 24. 

• Inst. Or., X., 1. » Monboddo, Origin and Prog, of Language, voL ii, p. 200. 

• Quint. Inst. Or., viil, 3. ' Inst Or., ii., 5. 

• Ann., iii., 30. » xiv., 191. 
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Concerning Florus scarcely anything is known. That he lived in 
the reign of Trajan is apparent from the end of his Preface, where he 
says that the Roman empire svb Trojano principe movet lacertos, ** raises 
its arms under the emperor Trajan." He there reckons, according to 
the common reading, CC years from the reign of Augustus to his own 
times, hut as the period hetween the reign of Augustus and the end of 
that of Trajan included only CXLIII years, Vossius^ is of opinion 
that we ought to read CL. 

The same critic, following Salmasius, supposes that he survived 
Trajan, and that he is the Florus to whom Spartianus alludes in his 
life of Hadrian, Trajan's successor. But the identity of the two is ex- 
tremely uncertain. Indeed, it has heen douhted whether the author of 
the Epitome has any right to the name of Florus, for in some manuscripts 
he is called only Lucius Annseus, and Lactantius was accordingly dis* 
posed to attribute the work to Lucius Annseus Seneca, the philosopher. 
But Salmasius^, in a manuscript of great accuracy, which he considered 
to be more than eight hundred years old, found the name written Lucius 
Annceus Florus, and Florus he will probably continue to be called. 

From his name Annseus, he is generally supposed to have been a 
native of Spain, and of the same descent as Seneca and Lucan^ In 
commencing his work, he seems to have purposed to write as a foreigner; 
for through the whole of the first book he makes no use of the pro- 
nouns nos and noster, which appear for the first time in the second 
chapter of the second book. 

As a historian, he is of little authority. His work, it has been ob- 

* De Historicis Latinis. " Pref. to Florus. » Burro, ad Quintil., x., 3. 
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served, is rather a panegyric on the Romans, than an accurate histoiy 
of their actions. "He commits," says Rupertus*, "many a meta- 
chronism, and many a prochronism." His geography is not much 
better than his chronology. He seems to have been far more studious 
about his style than his matter. 

His style is, indeed, far too much studied. It is all floridity and 
affectation, and can please no reader of good taste. There is in it, as 
has been remarked^ a poetical tumour, of which a judicious historian 
would be ashamed. His pages are fiill of laboured conceits, such as all 
students, ambitious of a good style, must avoid. He is childishly fond 
of parenthetical exclamations, as, Onefaa! Opudor! Horrxbile dictu ! 
which can be regarded only with derision. His love of brevity has ren- 
dered his meaning sometimes obscure. Were a person to come to the 
perusal of Florus, without having previously learned anything of Roman 
history, he would be sadly puzzled to ascertain his meaning in many 
places. 

Of his conceits the following are specimens. When he relates the 
prodigy of tiie statue of Apollo perspiring at Cumse, he says that the 
exsudation proceeded from the concern of the god for his dear Asia'. 
When he speaks of the head of Cicero being set on the Rostra, he ob- 
serves that the people went to see him in no smaller numbers than they 
bad previously gone to hear him*. When he describes the large ships 
of Antony, he remarks that they moved not without groaning on the 
part of the sea, and fatigue on that of the winds'. When he states that 
Caesar returned from Britain over a calm sea, he adds that the ocean 
seemed to acknowledge itself unequal to cope with him*. When he tells 
of Fabius Maximus attacking the enemy from a higher ground, he 
says that the aspect of the battle was as if weapons had been hurled on 
giants from the sky'. When he mentions that the Gauls were con- 
stant enemies of Rome, he speaks of them as a whetstone on which the 
Romans might sharpen their swords^ Abundance of other examples 
might be given, but something of the exquisiteness of the conceits is 
lost in a translation. 

Of his character as a man nothing can be gathered from his writings, 
except that he was not free from superstition*. 

Whether he was the author of the arguments to the books of Livy, 
which are printed with his History in some editions, it would be useless 
to attempt to discover. 

Translations of Florus are not numerous. In English I have seen 

» Ad Flori Prooem., wtt. « Eupert. ad Flor., i., 13, 17. » Lib. ii., c. 8. 
* Lib. iv., c. 7. » Lib. iv., c 11. • Lib. iii., c 10. 

' Db. i, c. 17. ♦ • Lib. ii, c. 3. • Lib. iv., c. 2.,/n. aiqut alibi. 
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three; an anonymous one, printed at Oxford in 1636, which was full of 
mistakes, but was afterwards revised by Meric Casaubon, and re- 
printed in 1658; another by John Davies, published in 1672, which is 
neither very faithftd to the sense, nor elegant in language, even for the 
time at which it was written; and a third by John Clarke, the trans- 
lator of Suetonius and other Latin authors, which is sufficiently true to 
the sense, but utterly contemptible in style. 
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PATERCUIUS. 



Of Yelleios Patercnlofl, as of Floras, we obtain no information bat 
from his own pages. He is not even named, as far as we know, by any 
andent writer, unless he be the Marcus Yelleius, from whom Friscian 
quotes a few words in his sixth book; for what his praanomenwas is not 
at all certain; since Bhenanus, who publi^ed the editio princes from 
the only manuscript which was then extant, and which has since been 
lost, calls him Caitis in his title, and Puhlius in his index. 

The year of his birth is micertain, but he is conjectured by Dodwell 
to haTc been bom in the seyen hundred and thirty -fifth year from the 
foundation of Home, or the nineteenth before Christ; the same year in 
which Virgil died. 

He was of an equestrian family in Campania, one of tbe distinguished 
members of which was Decius MagiusS who adhered to the Romans 
in the second Punic war. His grandfather served in the army, under 
Brutus and Cassius, and afterwards under Claudius Nero, as prcefectus 
fabrum, captain of the artificers or engineers*. His father, whom he 
does not name, was prsefect of cavalry; an office in which his son suc- 
ceeded him, and served for nine years under Tiberius Caesar in Ger- 
many*. He had previously been a military tribune*, and was after- 
wards quaestor* and pra8tor«. 

He wrote his book, in or after the year jl.u.c. 783, when Marcus 
Vinicius, to whom he dedicates it, was consul. He composed it in great 
haste, being hurried on, he says, with the rapidity of a wheel or torrent^ 
but the cause of such haste does not appear. It is called by his editors 
a Roman History, but the fragment of the first book shows that it also 
contained a large portion of the History of Greece. The manuscript of 
his work, which I have mentioned above, was found by Bhenanus in 
the convent of Murbach in Alsace; a collation of it, appended to the 



» Veil. Pat., i 



« ii., 76. » ii., 104. ♦ ii., 101. » ii., 111. 
• iL, 124. ' i., 16. 
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edition of 1546, wa^ made by Burer before it was returned to the con- 
vent*. 

He intended to write a larger history^ bat whether he executed his 
intention is unknown. 

His philosophical tenets seem to have been, or to have resembled, 
those of Epicurus^ 

The time of his death is uncertain; but Lipsius conjectures that he 
may have been involved in the ruin of Sejanus, to whom he seems to 
have attached himself, and whom, as well as Tiberius, he is censured 
for having grossly flattered. His flattery, however, seems to have con- 
sisted rather in concealing their faults, than in attributing to them 
imaginary virtues. 

His style is animated and energetic, but rough and unpolished; his 
sentences are too long, and often clogged with parentheses. 

He has twice before been translated into English; by Newcomb, 
1721, a rude and unfaithful version ; and by Baker, 1814, a performance 
resembling in style the Livy of the same writer. 

» Krause, p. 48, 49. « ii., 48, 96, 99, atque alibi, » ii., 66, 123. 
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CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

t The Ihtboduction, I.— TV. The character of Catiline, V. Virtnes of the 

ancient Romans, VI.— IX Degeneracy of their posterity, X.— XIII. Cati- 

' Kne's associates and supporters, and the arts by which he collected them, XIV. 

His crimes and wretchedness, XV. His tuition of his accomplices, and resolu- 
tioii to subvert the government, XVI. His convocation of the conspirators, 
and their names, XVII. His concern in a former conspiracy, XVIII., XIX. 
Speech to the conspirators, XX. His promises to them, XXI. His sup- 
posed ceremony to unite them, XXII. His designs discovered by Fulvia, 
XXIIL His alarm on the election of Cicero to the consulship, and his design 
in engaging women in his cause, XXTV. His accomplice, Sempronia, charac- 
terised, XXV. His ambition of the consulship, his plot to assassinate Cicero, 
and his disappointment in both, XXVI. His mission of Manlins into Etruria, 
and his second convention of the conspirators, XXVII. His second attempt 
'to kill Cicero; his directions to Manlius well observed, XXVII (. His machi- 

• nations induce the Senat« to confer extraordinary power on the consuls, XXIX. 

His proceedings are opposed by various precautions, XXX. His effrontery in 
the Senate, XXXI. He sets out for Etruria, XXXII. His accomplice, Man- 
lius, sends a deputation to Marcius, XXXIII. Uis representations to various 
respectable characters, XXXIV. His letter to Catulus, XXXV. His arrival 
at Manlius's camp; he is declared an enemy by the Senate; his adherents con- 
tinue faithful and resolute, XXXVI. The discontent and disaffection of the 
populace in Rome, XXXVII. The old contentions between the patricians and 
plebeians, XXXVIII. The effect which a victory of Catiline would have 
produced, XXXIX. The Allobroges are solicited to engage in the con- 
spracy, XL. They discover it to Cicero, XLI. The incaution of Catiline's 
accomplices in Gaul and Italy, XLII. The phms of his adherents at Rome, 
XLIII. The Allobroges succeed in obtaining proofs of the conspirators* 
guilt, XLIV. The Allobroges and Volturcius are arrested by the contrivance 
oS Cicero, XLV. The principal conspirators at Rome are brought before the 
Senate, XL VI. The evidence against them, and their consignment to cus- 
tody, XLVIL The alteration in the minds of the populace, and the sus- 
picions entertuned against Crassus, XLVHL The attempts of Catulus and 
Fiso to criminate Csesar, XLIX. The plans of Lentulus and Cetbegus for 
their rescue, and the deliberations of the Senate, L. The speech of Caesar on 
the mode of punishing the conspirators, LL The speech of Cato on the same 
subject, Ln. The condemnation of the prisoners ; the causes of Roman great- 

B 
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nesa, LIII. ParaUel between Caesar and Cato, LIV. The execution of the 
criminals, LV. Catiline's warlike preparations in Etroria, LVI. He is com- 
pelled by Metellos and Antonios to hazard an action, LVII. His exhortation 
to his men, LVIII. His arrangements, and those of his opponents, for the 
battle, LIX. His bravery, defeat, and death, LX, LXL 



I. It becomes all men, who desire to excel other animals^, 
to strive, to the utmost of their power^, not to pass through 
*- life in obscurity^, like the beasts of the field*, which nature 

has formed groyeUing^ and subservient to appetite. 

?> I. Desire to excel other animals] Sese tkident prattare cateris amma/t&ttf. 
The pronoan, which was usually omitted, is, says Cortius, not without its force; 
for it is equivalent to ut ipsi: student ut ipstprastenL In support cf his opinion. 
; he quotes, with other passages, Pkiut. Asinar. i., 8, 31 : Vult plaoere sese amicss, 

L e. vult iti ipte cmictB plaeeai{ and C<dins Antipater apnd Festrm in " Topper :" 
Ita uti sese quisque yobis studeat semuhoi, i. & ttudecU ut ipse cemuletur. This 
explanation is approved by Bemouf. Cortius might have added Cat 7: sese 
quisque hostem firire^-prqperabat, '* Student,*' Cortius interprets by " cn- 
^ piunt." 

< To the utmost of thdr power] Summd ope, with their utmost ability. " A 
Sallustian mode of e^qpreflsion. Cicero would have said summd operd, swamo 
studio, smnmA oontrnticme, Ennius has ' Smnma miMUwr opum vL* ** Colerus. 
.' * In obscurity] ^kiatio* So as to have nothing said of them, either during 

j their lives or At their death. So in c 2: Eorum ego vUam mortemque juxta 

i ^^- esslumoy gwmkan de vibr&qiie sUetur. When Ovid says, Bene qtd Uiitit, bene 

/^~ ' ' vixUf and Horace, iVec vixU maid, qui mvens moriensquefrfeUU, they merely sig- 
nify that he has some cxmifort in life, who, in ignoble obsonrity, escapes trouble 
' and censure. But men thus undistinguished are, in the estin^ation of Sallnst, 

/ little superior to the brute creation. ** Optimus quisque," says Muretus, quoting 

Cicero, *^ honoris et glorie studio maxima dncitur ;*' the abl^ men are most ac- 
' tuated by the desire of honour and glory, and are more soUcitons about the cha- 

racter which they will bear among posterity. With reason, therefore, does Pallas, 
in the Odyssey, address the following exhortation to Tekmachns : 

'*HaBt thoa cot heaxd how young Orestes, fir'd 
With great re^venge, immortal prase acqmr'd ? 

• • • • * 

' greatly bless'd with ev^ry bloommg grace, 
With equal steps the paths of glory trace! 
Join to that royal youth's your rivvl name, 
And shine eternal in the sphere of fiune." 
« Like the beasts of the field] VebiUpeconL BlanytFsnslaton have rendered 
pecora " brutes " or " beasts ;" peats, however, does not mean brutes in general, 
but answers to our English word cattle. 
* Qrovelling] Prtma, I havo adopted grovtUmg from Wa^s old translation. 
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All our power is situate in the mind and in the body^. 
Of the mind we rather employ the govemmeat^ ; of the boay, 

Promts, stoopiDg to the earthy is applied to oattk, in oppontian to erecAw, which 
is applied to man ; as in tiie following lines of Ovid, Met. i, 76 : 
^^Pronaqao cnm spectent animalia c»tera teifsm, 
Os bomini sabiime dedit, coalarnqos tueri 
Jossit, et erectos ad sidera toUere vnltos/* 
" — while the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies." Drydtn, 

Which VSaUax (Par. L. m, 502} has paraphrased: 

" There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet done; a creature, who not jproiw 
And brute aa other oreaUares, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
. Hu staiKre, and ftpright vntbJrofU serene 
X, GoTem the sest, self«-knowing, and firom thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with heaven." 
So SiUus Italicus, zv., 84: 

'* Nonne Tides hominum ut celsos ad ludera vultua 
Sustulerit Dens, et sublimia iinzsrit ora, 
Gtun pecttdea, rolucmmque genus, formasqne feranun, 
Segnematque obscoenam passim stravisset in alTum." 
** See*st tiiou not how the Deity has raised 
The countenance of man erect to heaVn, 
Gazing sublime, while prone to earth he bent 
Th' inferior tribes, reptiles, and pasturing herds, 
And beasts of prey, to appetite enslavM?" 
*» When Nature," says Cicero de Legg. i., 9, " had made otiier animals abject, 
and consigned them to tiie pastures, she made man alone upri^t, and raised 
him to the contemplation of heaven, as of his birthplace and former abode;" a 
passage which Diyden seems to have had in his mind when he transUted the 
lines ^ Ovid cited above. Let us add Juvenal, zv., 146 : 

" Sensum k coelesti demissum trazimus arce, 

Cujus egent prona et terram spectantia." 
" To us is reason ^v*n, of heav'nly birth, 
Denied to beasts, that prone regard the earth." 
> All our pofrer is situate in the mind and in the body] Sed omme nostra 
vk m ammo et corpere sita. All our power is placed, or coniusts, m our mind 
and our body. The particle eed, which is merdy a connective, answering to the 
Greek dc , and which would be useless in an Eng^ translation, I have 
omitted. 

« Of the mind we— employ the government] Armd isnperio''-^utimur, " What 
the Deity is in the universe, the mind is in man ; what matter is to the universe, 
^e body is to us; let the worse, therefore, serve the better."— Sen. Epist. Izv. 

b2 
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the service^. The one is common to us with the gods ; the 
other with the brutes. It appears to me, therefore, more 
reasonable^ to pursue glory by means of the intellect than of 
bodily strength, and, since the life which we enjoy is short, 
to make the remembrance of us as lasting as possible. For 
the glory of wealth and beauty is fleeting and perishable.; 
that of intellectual power is illustrious and immortal*. " 
Yet it was long a subject of dispute among mankiad, - 

Dvx ei imperator tfitce mortalium animus est^ the mind is the guide and ruler of 
the life of mortals. — Jug. c. 1. " An animal consists of mind and body, of which 
the one is formed by nature to rule, and the other to obey." — Aristot. Polit. i., 5. 
Mnretus and Graswinckel will supply abundance of similar passages. 

1 Of the mind we rather employ the government; of the body, the service] 
Animi imperio, corporis tervUiOf magis uHmw. The word magis is not to be re-r 
garded as useless. " It signifies," says Cortius, " that the mind rules, and the 
body obeys, in general^ and toi^ greater reason.^* At certain times the body may 
seem to have the mastery , as when we are under the irresistible influence of hunger 
or thirst. 

2 It appears tome, therefore, more reasonable, ^c] Quo miki rectims videtur, 
^c. I have rendered quo by therefore, " Quo" observes Cortius, " is prcpter 
quodj with the proper force of the ablative case. So Jag. c. 84: Qua mihi 
acrius adnitendum est, &c. ; c. 2, Quo ma^ pravitas eomm admiranda est Some 
expositors would force us to believe that these ablatives are inseparably con- 
nected with the comparative degree, as in qvo minus^ eo major, and similar ex- 
pressions; whereas common sense shows that they cannot be so connected." 
Eritzius is one of those who interprets in the way to which Cortius alludes, as if 
the drift of the passage were, Quanio magis animus corporiproistat, tanto rectius 
ingenii opibtu gloriam qua^ere. But most of the commentators and translators 
rightly follow Cortius. " QuOj" says Pappaur, " is for quodrca" 

' TTuU of intellectual power is illustrious and immortal] Virtus clara csier- 
nague habetur. The only one of our English translators who has given the right 
sense of virtus in this passage, is Sir Henry Steuart, who was guided to it by the 
Abb^ Thyvon and M. Beauz^. *^ It appears somewhat singular," says Sir Henry, 
^* that none of the numerous transUtors of Sallust, whether among ourselves or 
among foreign nations — ^the Abb^ Thyvon and M. Beauz^ excepted — have thought 
of giving to the word virtus, in this place, what so obviously is the meaning in- 
tended by the historian; namely, ^genius, ability, distinguished talents.' Indeed, 
the whole tenor of the passage, as well as the scope of the context, leaves no room 
to doubt the fact The main objects of comparison, throughout the three first 
sections of this Prooemium, or introductory discourse, are not vice and virtue, but 
body and mind; a listless mdolence, and a vigorous, honourable activity. On 
this account it is pretty evident, that by virtus Sallust could never mean the 
Greek dperrj, * virtue or moral worth,' but that he had m his eye the well- 
known interpretation of Varro, who considers it utvirivis (De Ling. Lat. iv.), as 
denoting the useful energy which ennobles a man, and should chiefly distinguish 
him among his fellow-creatures. In order to be convinced of the justice of this 
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whether military efforts were more advanced by strength of 
body, or by force of intellect. Eor, in affairs of war, it is 
necessary to plao before beginning to act^, and, after planning, 
to act with promptitude and vigour^. Thus, each^ being in- 
sufficient of itself, the one requires the assistance of the 
other*. 

H. In early times, accordingly, kings (for that was the 
first title of sovereignty in the world) appHed themselves in 
different ways^ ; some exercised the mind, others the body. 
At that period, however*, the life of man was passed with- 
out covetousness^ ; every. one was satisfied with his own. 

rendering, we need onlj turn to another passage of our author, in the second 
section of the Prooemium to the Jngarthine War, where the same train of thought 
is again pursued, althongh he gives it somewhat a different turn in the piece last 
mentioned. The object, notwithstanding, of both these Dissertations is to illus- 
trate, in a striking manner, the pre-eminence of the mind over extrinsic advan- 
tages or bodily endowments, and to show that it is by genius alone that we may 
aspire to a reputation which shall never die. Igitur prcecktra /acieSf magnm 
ditfUicB, adhuc vit corporis, et alia hvjiamodi omniOf brevi dHabtmtur : at ingenii 
egregia/adnora, sicut anima, immortalia sunt." 

^ It is necessary to plan before beginning to act] Priusquam incipiaSj coil- 
sulto — opus est. Most translators have rendered consuUo "deliberation/* or 
something equivalent; but it is planning or contrivance that is signified. De- 
mosthenes, in his Oration de Pace, reproaches the Athenians with acting without 
any settled plan: *0t fiiv yhp cfXXot iravTCf ap6p<airoi irph tS>v Trpayfmroiv 
iwOeun xP^^^^ '*'V ^ovXevfo-^m, vfieis ovbe fifva ra irpayfWTa, 

-To act with promptitude and vigour] Mature facto opus est. "Matnr^ 
facto " seems to include the notions both of promptitude and vigour, of force as 
well as speed ; for what would be the use of acting expeditiously, unless expe- 
dition be attended with power and effect? 

3 Each] Utrumque, The corporeal and mental faculties. 

* The one requires the assistance of the other] AUerum alierius attxUio eget. 
"£^," says Oortius, " is the reading of all the MSS." Veget, which Haver- 
eamp and some others have adopted, was the conjecture of Palmerius, on account 
of indigene occurring in the same sentence. But eget agrees far better with con^ 
sulto et — mature facto opus est, in the preceding sentence. 

* II. Applied themselves in different ways] Diversi. " Modo et institute diverso, 
diversa seqnentes.'' Cortius. 

* At that period, however] JEt jam turn. " Tunc temporis prcBcisi, at that 
time precisefyf which is the force of the particle jam, as Donatus shows. • • • 
I have therefore written etjam separately. ♦ ♦ • Virg. jEn. vii., 737. Late 
jam turn ditione premebat Sarrastes populos." Cortius. 

^ Without covetousness] Sine cupiditate. " As in the famous golden age. See 
Tacit Ann. iil, 26." Cortitis. See also Ovid. Met. i,, 89, seq. But " such times 
were never," as Cowper says. 
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But after Cyras in Asia^, and the LacedaemoniaiiB and 
Athenians in Greece, began to subjugate cities and na- 
tions, to deem the lust of dominion a reason for war, and 
to imagine the greatest glory to be in the most eztensire 
empire, it was then at length discovered, by proof and ex- 
perience^, that mental power has the greatest effect in mili- 
tary operations. And, indeed^, if the intellectual ability* 
(if kings and magistrates^ were exerted to the same degree m 
peace as in war^ human affahrs would be more orderly and 
settled, and you would not see governments shifbedj from 
hand to hand^, aud things universally changed and confused. 
For dominion is easily secured by those qualities by which 
it was at first obtained. But when sloth nas introduced it- 
self in the place of industry, and covetousness and pride in 
that of moderation and equity, the fortune of a state is 

* Bat after Cyrns in Asia, ^c] Postea vera qucm in AM CgruSj ^. Salhist 
writes as if he had supposed that kings were more moderate before the time of 
Gyrus. Bat this can hardly have been the case. " TheBomans," says De Brosses, 
whose words I abridge, " though not learned in antiquity, could not hare been igno- 
rant that there were great conquerors before Cyrus ; as Nmus and Sesostris. But 
as their reigns belonged rather to the fabulous ages, Sallnst, in entering ap(ni a 
serious history, wished to confine himself to what was certain, and went no farther 
back than the records of Herodotus and Thucydides." Nbius, says Justm. i, 1, 
was the first to change, through inordinate ambition, the veterem et quasi atibum 
gentibus morem, that is, to break through the settled restraints of law and 
order. Gerlach agrees in opinion with De Brosses. 

2 Proof and experience] Periculo atque negoUis, Gnmovius rightly interprets 
perictilo " ejEperiundo, ezperimentis," by experiment or trial. Ck>rtiu8 takes |»Br»- 
eulo atque negotUs for pericuhsis negotiis, by hendyadys ; but to this figure, as 
Kritzius remarks, we ought but sparingly to haye recourse. It is better, he adds, 
to take the words in their ordinary signification, understanding by negoiia " res 
graviores." Bernouf judiciously explains negoHis by '^ ips& negotiorum tracta- 
tione," Le. by the management of afiairs, or by experience inaffiurs. Dureaa 
Delamalle, the French translator, has " Texp^rienoe et la prataqae." Hair has 
** trial and experience," which, I beliere, fEuthfully expresses Saliust's nkeaning. 
Bose gives only " experience" for both words. 

'And, indeed, if the intellectual ability, ^c] Quod si — animi virtus, ^c. 
** Quod si" cannot here be rendered but if; it k rather equivalent to quapropter 
si, and might be expressed by t^terefore if, if therefore, if then, so that ^ 

* Intellectual ability] Animi virtus. See the remarks on virtus, above cited. 

^ Magistrates] Imperatorum. " Understand all who govern states, whether in 
war or in peace." Bernouf, SaUust calls the consuls imperatores, c. 6. 

< Governments shifted finom hand to hand] Aliud aUdferri Evidently alluding 
to changes in government. 
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altered together with its morals; and thus authority is 
always transferred firom the less to the more deserving^. 

Even in agriculture^, in navigation, and in architecture^ 
whatever man performs owns the dominion of intellect. Yet 
many human beings, resigned to sensuality and inddencey 
uninstnicted and unimproved, have passed through life like 
tiavellers in a strange country^ ; to whom, certainly, contrary 
to the intention of nature, the body was a gratification, and 
the mind a burden. Of these I hold the me and death in 
equal estimation^ ; for silence is maintained concerning both. 
But he only, indeed, seems to me to live, and to enjoy life, 
who, intent upon some employment, seeks reputation from 
some ennobling enterprise, or honourable pursuit. 

But in the great abundance of occupations, nature points 
out different paths to different individuals. III. To act well 
for the Commonwealth is neble, and even to speak well for it 
is not without merit^. Both in peace and in war it is pos- 
sible to obtain celebrity ; many who have acted, and many 
who have recorded the actions of others, receive their tribute 
of praise. And to me, assuredly, though by no means equal 
glory attends the narrator and the peorformer of illustrious 

^ Less to the more deserving] Ad optimum quemque a minus bono. " From 
the less good to the best.*' 

« Even in agricnltnre, ^.] Qiub homines arantj natngant^ cBdiJiccmtj virtuti 
omnia parent. Literally, what mm plough^ tail, ^. Sallnst's meaning is, that 
agricnltare, navigation, and architecture, though thej may seem to be effected by 
mere bodily exertion, are as much the result of mental power as the highest of 
human pursuits. 

* Like travellers in a strange country] SicuH peregrinantes. " Vivere nesciunt ; 
igitnr in vitH quasi hosptes sunt:" they know not how to use life, and are there- 
fore, as it were, strangers in it. Dietsch. " Peregrinantes, qui, quH transcunt, 
nullum sui vestigium relinquunt :'* they are as travellers, who do nothing to leave 
any trace (^fhor course. Pappavr. 

* Of these I hold the life and death in equal estimation] Eorum ego vitam 
mortemque juxta (sstimo. I count them of the same value dead as alive, for they 
are honoured in the one state as much as in the other. " Those who are devoted 
to the gratification of theh: appetites, as Sallust says, let us regard as inferior 
animals, not as men ; and some, indeed, not as living, but as dead animals." 
Seneca, £p. Ix. 

* m. Not without merit] Sand absurdum. I have borrowed this expression 
firom Rose, to whom Muretus furnished " suS. laude non caret." " The word 
abturdus is often used by the Latins as an ejathet for sounds disagreeable to the 
ear; but B.t length it came to be applied to any action unbecoming a rational 
being.** Kunhardt. 
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deeds, it yet seems in the highest degree difficult to write the 
history of great transactions ; first, because deeds must be 
adequately represented^ by words ; and next, because most 
readers consider that whatever errors you mention with cetf- 
sure, are mentioned through malevolence and envy ; while, 
when you speak of the great virtue and glory of eminent 
men, every one hears with acquiescence^ only that which he 
himself thinks easy to be performed ; aU. beyond his own 
conception he regards as fictitious and incredible^. 

I myself, however, when a young man*, was at first led by 
inclination, like most others, to engage in political affairs^; 
but in that pursuit many circumstances were unfavourable 
to me ; for, instead of modesty, temperance, and integrity*, 
there prevailed shamelessness, corruption, and rapacity. And 
although my mind, inexperienced in dishonest practices, de- 
tested these vices, yet, in the midst of so great corruption, 

' Deeds most be adequately represented, ^.] Facta dictU stmt exoBguemdcL. 
Most translators have regarded these words as signifying that the tubfect mnst be 
equalled by the style. But it is not of mere style that Sallnst is speaking. " He 
means that the matter must be so represented by the words, that honourable 
actions may not be too much praised, and that dishonourable actions may not be 
too much blamed ; and that the reader may at once understand what was done, 
and how it was done.** Kunhardt. 

2 Every one hears with acquiescence, ^c] Qucb sibi — aquo animo accipitf fc. 
This is taken from Thucydides, ii., 36. " For praises spoken of others are only 
endured so far as each one thinks that he is himself also capable of doing any of 
the things he hears ; but that which exceeds their own capacity men at once envy 
and disbelieve." Dale's Translation: Bohn's Classical Library. 

» Regards as fictitious and incredible] Vdutijictay pro falsis duett. DucUpro 
falsiSf he considers as false or incredible, vehiHfcta, as if invented. 

* When a young man ] AdolescerUiUus. ** It is generally admitted that all were 
called adokscentes by the Romans, who were between the fifteenth or seventeenth 
year of their age and the fortieth. The diminutive is used in the same sense, but 
with a view to contrast more strongly the ardour and spirit of youth with the 
moderation, prudence, and experience of age. So Caesar is called adolesceniuhtSf in 
c. 49, at a time when he was in his thirty-third year." Dietsch. And Cicero, re- 
ferring to the time of his consulship, says, Defindi rempublicam adolescens^ 
Philipp. IL, 46. 

^ To engage in political affairs] Ad rempubUcam. " In the phrase of Cornelius 
Nepos, honoribits operatn dedi^ I sought to obtain some share in the management 
of the Republic. All public matters were comprehended under the term Respub- 
lica," CortMU. 

^ Integrity] Virtute. Cortius rightly explains this word as meanmg justice^ 
equity^ and all other virtues necessary in those who manage the affairs of a state. 
Obsen'e that it is here opposed to avaritiOf not, as some critics would have it, to 
largitio. 
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my tender age was ensnared and infected^ by ambition ; and, 
though I shrunk from the vicious principles of those around 
me, yet the same eagerness for honours, the same obloquy, 
and Jealousy^, which disquieted others, disquieted myself. 

I V . When, therefore, imr miad had rest from its numerous 
troubles and trials, and I had determined to pass ■ the re- 
mainder oif my days unconnected with public life, it was not 
my intention to waste my valuable leisure in indolence and 
inactivity, or, engaging in servile occupations, to spend my 
time in agriculture or hunting^ ; but, returning to those stu- 
dies* from which, at their commencement, a corrupt ambition 
had allured me, I determined to write, in detached portions^, 
the transactions of the Eoman people, as any occurrence 

^ Was ens&ared and infected] (7ofTtt/>to tenebaktr. As ohsessus tenetWy Jng.f c. 24. 

3 The same eagerness for honours, the same obloquy and jealoosy, ^.] HonorU 
cvpido cadem qucB ccBkros^fama atque invidia vexabat. 1 follow the interpreta- 
tion of Cortius: " Me vexabat honoris cnpido, et vexabat propterea etiam eadem, 
qnsB cteteros, fama atque mvidia." He adds, from a gloss in the Guelferbytan MS., 
that it is a zeugnui, ^^Farna atque invidia,''* says Gronovius, *' is iv bih Bvoivy 
for ifwuUota et maUffnafama.'" Bemouf, with Zanchius and others, read j^md 
atque vwidid in the ablative ease ; and the fiipont edition has eadem qudr-famd^ 
4^. ; but the method of Cortius is, to me, by far the most straightforward and satis- 
factory. Sallust, observes De Brosses, in his note on this passage, wrote the ac- 1 
count of Catiline's conspiracy shortly after his expulsion from the Senate, and I 
wishes to make it appear that he 8u£Eered from calamny on the occasion; though i 
he took no trouble, in the subsequent part of his life, to put such calumny to \ 
silence. 

' IV. Servile oc(Aipations — agriculture or hunting] Agrum eolendOy out tw- 
nandOf sermlibw offidts intentum. By calling agriculture and hunting sennlia * 
offidoy Sallust intends, as is remarked by Graswinckelius, little more than was 
expressed in the sayhig of Julian the emperor, Turpe est sapienii, ctim habeat 
animum, captare Uwdea ex corpore. ** Ita ergo,'* adds the commentator, " agri- 
cultura et venatio servilia o£Scia sunt, quum in solo consistant corporis usu, 
animum, ver6 nee meliorem nee prudentiorem reddant. Qui hibor in se cert^ est 
illiberalis, ei praesertim cui iacultas sit ad meliora.'* Symmaohns (1. v. Ep. 66) 
and some others, whose remarks the reader may see in fiavercamp, think that 
Sallust might have spoken of hunting and agriculture with more respect, and ac- 
cuse him of not remembering, with sufficient veneration, the kings and princes 
that have amused themselves in hunting, and such illustrious ploughmen as Curius | 
and Gmdnnatus. Sallust, however, is suflSciently defended fi»m censure by the ^ 
Abb^ Thyyon, in a dissertation much longer than the subject deserves, and much 
longer than most readers are willing to peruse. 

* Returning to those studies, ^c."] A quo incepto studio me ambitio mala de- 
tinuerat, eddem regressus. ** The study, namely, of writing history, to which he 
signifies that he was attached in c. 8." Cortius, 

* In detached portions] Carptim, " Flin. Ep. viii., 47: Bespondebis non posse 
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should seem worthy of mention; an nnderfcaking to which I 
was; the rather inclined, as my mind was uninfluenced by 
hope, fear, or political partisanship. I shall accordingly give 
a brief account, with as much truth as I can, of the Con- 
spiracgr of Catiline ; for I think it an enterprise eminently 
deserving of record, from the unusual nature both of its 
guilt and of its perils. But before I enter upon my nar- 
rative, I must give a short description of the charswjter of 
the man. 

V. Lttcius Catilhste was a man of noble birty , and of emi- 
nent mental and personal endowments ; but of a vicious and 
depraved disposition. His delight, from his youth, had been 
in civil commotions, bloodshed, robbery, and sedition* ; and 
in such scenes he had spent his early years^. His con- 
stitution could endure hunger, want of sleep, and cold, to a 
degree surpassing belief. His mind was daring, subtle, and 
versatile, capable of pretending or dissembling whatever he 
wished*. He was covetous of other men's property, and 

permde carpHan, ut conttxta plaeere: et vi., 22: £git carptim et koto, icf 
^cSXato." Dktach, 

1 V. Of noble birtih] N6f»li gmerenatm. His three names were Lucius Sergius 
CatiHna, he being of the family of the Sergii, for whose antiquity Virgil is respon- 
sible, JEn. v., 121: Sergetiusque, domus tenet ci quo Sergia nomen. And Juvenal 
says, Sat viii., 321 : Quid, Catilma, tuis nataWnu atque CeOiegi Inveniet qms^ 
quam sublimius f His great grand ^ther, L. Sergius Silus, had eminently distin- 
guished himself by his services in the second Punic war. See Plin. Hist* Nat. 
viL, 29. " Catiline was bom A.u.c. 647, A.a 107.'* DwtecA. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinQS (lib. zzv.) says that he was the last of the Sergii. 

^ Sedxtio»\ Diicordia cwiUs. 
. > And in such scenes he had spent his early years] Ibiquejuoeiiiutemeuam 
extrcuU, " It is to be observed that the Boman writers often used an adverb, 
where we, of modem times, should express ourselves more specifically by using a 
noun." DiOsch on c 3, ilique tntdta mihi advarsajuere. Jmenim properly sig- 
nified the time between thirty and forty-five years of age; adoleecenUa that be- 
tween fifteen and thirty. But this distinction was not always accurately observed. 
Catiline had taken an active part in supporting Sylla, and in carrying into execu- 
tion his cruel proscriptions and mandates. ^^ Quis erat htgus (SyllsB) imperii 
minister? Quis nisi Catilina, jam in omne facinns manus exeroens?" Sen. de 
Ir&, iii., 18. 

* Capable of pretending or dissembling whatever he wished] Cujudibet ret 
sknukUor ac dimmulator. ** Dissimulation is the negative, when a man lets fall 
signs and arguments, that. he is not that he is; — ^simulation is the affirmative, 
when a man indnstriously and express^ feigns and pretends to be that he is not." 
Bacen, Essay vi 
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prodigal of hk own. He had abundance of eloquence^, though 
bnnfiile wiflcdom. Bos insatiable ambition waa always pur- 
siiiog objects extravagant^ romantic, and unattainable. 

SiQce the time of Sylla's dictatorship^, a strong desire of 
seizing the goTemmant possessed him, nor did he at all care, 
provided that he secnred power^ for himself, by what means 
ne might arrive at it. -His violent spirit was daily more and 
more hurried on by the diminution of his patrimony, and by 
his consciousness of guilt ; both which evils he had increased 
by those practices which I have mentioned above. The cor- 
rupt morals of the state, too, which extravagance and selfish- 
ness, pernicious and contending .vices, rendered thoroughly 
depraved^, fiimished hini with additional incentives to action. 
Siuce the occasion has thus brought public morals under 
my notice, the subject itself seems to (ill upon me to look 
back, and briefly to describe the conduct of our ancestors^ in 

^ Abnndaqce of etoquence] Satis ehqventuB. Cortias reads loqueniias. ^^Lo- 
qtimtia is a certain facility of speech not neeessarOy attended with sound sense ; 
called by the Greeks XaJda,'^ Bemouf. ** Jnlins Candidns nsed excellently to 
observe that eloquentia was one thiog, and loquenHa another; for eloquence is 
given to few, but what Candidns called hquentia, or fluency of speech, is the talent 
of many, and especially of the most impudent** PUn. £p. v., 20. But eloquentieB 
is the readmg of most of the MSS., and loquerOitBj if Aulus Gellius (i., 15) was 
rightly informed, was a correction of Valerius Probus, the grammarian, who said 
tbat Sattost wmtt have written so, as eloquenUcB could not agree with sapimtuB 
parum. This opini<m of Probus, however, may be questioned. May not Sallust 
have written doqueaticBy with the mtention of signifying tbat Catiline had abun- 
dance of eloquence to work on the minds of others, though he wanted prudence to 
regnktehis own conduct? Have there not been other men of whom the same 
may be said, as Mirabeau, for example ? The speeches that Sallust puts into 
Gatnine's nxmth (c. 20, 58) are sorely to be characterised rather as ehqwnlia than 
hqumtia. On the whole, and espedally from the concurrence of MSS., I prefer 
to read doqtuniim^ with the more recent editors, Gerlach, Kritz, and Dietsch. 

2 Since the time of Sylla's dictatorship] PostdotnmaiionemlAiiaiSyUa, "The 
meaning is not the same as if it were^tied dominatione^ but is the same as ah 
to tempore quo dominari ccsperat. In French, therefore, pott should be rendered 
by dqntitf not, as it is commonly translated, apres" Bernoitf. As dictator was 
the title that Sylla assumed, I have translated domination " dictatorship." Bose, 
Gordon, and others, render it ** usurpation." 

' Power] Hegnum. Chief authority, rule, dominion. 

* Bendered thoronghly depraved] Vexabant, " Corrumpere et pessundare 
studebant.** Bemouf. Quos vexabant, be it observed, refers to mores f as Gerlach 
and Kritz interpret, not to dves understood in civitatiSf which is the evidently 
erroneous method of Cortius. 

^ CoDdact of our ancestors] Jnstituta majorvm. The principles adopted by our 
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peace and wajp; how they managed the state, and how 
powerful they left it ; and how, by gradual alteration, it be- 
came, from being the most virtuous, the most yicious and de- 
praved. 

YI. Of the city of Bome, as I understand^, the founders 
and earliest inhabitants were the Trojans, who, under the 
conduct of -ZEneas, were wandering about as exiles from their 
country, without any settled abode; and with these were 
joined the Aborigines^, a savage race of men, without laws or 
government, free, and owning no control. How easily these 
two tribes, though of different origin, dissimilar language, and 
opposite habits of life, formed a union when they met within 
the same walls, is almost incredible^. But when their state, 
from an accession of population and territory, and an im- 
proved condition of morals, showed itself tolerably flourishing 
and powerful, envy, as is generally the case in human affairs, 
was the consequence of its prosperity. The neighbouring 
kings and people, accordingly, began to assail them in war, 
whue a few only of their friends came to their support ; for 
the rest, struck with alarm, shrunk from sharing their dan- 
gers. But the Eomans, active at home and in the field, pre- 
pared with alacrity for their defence*. They encouraged one 
another, and hurried to meet the enemy. They protected, 
with their arms, their liberty, their country, and their homes. 
And when they had at length repelled danger by valour, they 
lent assistance to their allies and supporters, and procured 
friendships rather by bestowing^ favours than by receiving 
them. 

ancestorSf with regard both to their own conduct, and to the management of the 
state. That this is the meaning, is evident from the following aoconnt. 

^ VI. As I understand] Sicut ego accept. ** By these words he plainly shows 
that nothing certain was known abont the origin of Rome. The reader may con- 
sult Livy, lib. i. ; Justin, lib. xliii. ; and Dionys. Halicar., lib. i. ; all of whom at- 
tribute its rise to the Trojans.*' Bemouf. 

> Aborigines] Aboriginea. The original inhabitants of Italy ; the same as m- 
diffencBj or the Greek *Avrox^ov€5. 

3 Almost incredible] IncredSnle memoratu. ** Non credi potest, si memoratur; 
superat omnem fidem." Pappavr. Yet that which actually happened, cannot 
be absolutely incredible ; and I have, therefore, inserted almost. 

* Prepared with alacrity for their defence] Featinare^ parare. ** Made haste, 
prepared.** *^ Intenii ut/estmarUer pararent ea, qute defensioni aut bello usui 
essent.'* Pappaur. 

^ Procured friendships rather by bestowing, ^.] Magisque dandis^ quam ae^ 
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They had a government regulated by laws. The denomi- 
nation of their government was monarchy. Chosen men, 
whose bodies might be enfeebled by years, but whose minds 
were vigorous in understanding, formed the coundl of the 
state ; and these, whether from their age, or from the simi- 
larity of their duty, were called Fathees^. But afterwards, 
when the monarchical power, which had been originally esta- 
blished for the protection of liberty, and for the promotion of 
the jjublic interest, had degenerated into tyranny and op- 
pression, they changed their plan, and appointed two magis- 
trates^, with power only annual ; for they conceived that, by 
this method, the human mind would be least likely to grow 
overbearing through want of control. 

VII. At this period every citizen began to seek distinction, 
and to display his talents with greater freedom ; for, with 
princes, the meritorious are greater objects of suspicion than 
the undeserving, and to them the worth of others is a source 
of alarm. But when liberty was secured, it is almost incre- 
dible^ how much the state sirengthened itself in a short space 
of time, so strong a passion for distinction had pervaded it. 
Now, for the first time, the youth, as soon as they were able 
to bear the toils of war*, acquired military skill by actual ser- 
vice in the camp, and took pleasure rather in splendid arms 
and military steeds than in the society of mistresses and 
convivial indulgence. To such men no toil was unusual, no 
place was difficult or inaccessible, no armed enemy was for- 

c^widis bene/u!iu amicitias parabant. Thncyd. il, 40 : *0t; ndaxovres ev, 
c^a dfmvT€Sy KriffiiBa rovs <l>iKovs. 

I Fathers] Patkes. *'• (Romulus) appointed that the direction of the state 
should be in the hands of the old men, who, from their authority, were called 
Fathers; from their age, Senatus,^^ Florus, i., 1. Senattu irom senex, *' Patres 
ab honore — appellati.^' Livy, 

« Two magistrates] Binos impercOores. The two consuls. They were more 
properly called imperatores at first, when the law, which settled their power, 
said " Xegio imperio duo sunto " (Cic. de Legg. iii., 4), than afterwards, when 
the people and tribunes had made encroachments on their authority. 

» VII. Almost incredible] IncredibUe memoratu. See above, c. 6. 

* Able to bear the toils of war] Laboris ac heUi paHens. As by Idboris the 
labour of war is evidently intended, I have thought it better to render the words 
ID this manner. The r^ing is Gortius's. Havercamp and others have '^ simul 
ac heUi patiens erat, in castris per laborem wu militiam discebat;" butjper 
laborem uiu is assuredly not the hand of Sallnst. 
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midable ; their yalour had oveEroome e^enrthiiig. But among 
themselyes the grand nvahy was for glory ; each sought t« 
be first to wound an enemy, to scale a wall, and to be noticet. 
while p^onning such an exploit. Distinction such as this 
they regarded as wealth, honour, and true nobility^. 1^^ 
were coyetous of praise, but liberal of money ; they desired 
competent riches, out boundless glory. I could mention, but 
that the account would draw me too &r ifeom my subject, 
places in which the Boman people, with a small body of men, 
routed yast armies of the enemy ; and cities which, though 
fortified by nature, they carried by assault. 

Yin. But, assuredly, Fcnrtune rules in all tilings. She 
makes eyerythin^ famous or obscure rath^ from caprice than 
in conformity with truth. The exploits of the Athenians, 
as fiir as I can judge, were yery great and glorious^, yet some- 
thing inferior to what fame has represented them. But 
because writers of great talent flourished there, the actions 
of the Athenians are celebrated oyer the world as the most 
splendid of achieyementa. Thus, the merit of those who ha^ 
acted is estimated at the highest point to which illustrious 
intellects could exalt it in their writings. 

But among the Bomans there was neyer any such abun- 
dance of writers^ ; fisr, with them, the most able men were 
the most actiyely employed. No one exercised Hke mind in- 
dependently of the body ; eyery man of ability chose to act 
rather than narrate^, and was more desirous that his own 
merits should be celebrated by others, than that he himself 
should record theirs. 

IX. Good morals, accordingly, were cultiyated in the city 

1 Honoar and trae nobilitj] Boaamfamam magnamqne nobOUatem. 

« VIIL Veiy great and glorious] Satis ampla magmfiuMque, In speaking of 
this amplification of the Athenian exploits, he allndes, as Colerns observes, to the 
histories of Thncjdides, Xenophon, and perhaps Herodotus; not, asWasse seems 
to imagine, to the representations of the poets. 

s There was never any such abmidance of writers] Ntmquam ea copiajidi, I 
foUow Knhnhardt, who thinks copia equivalent to muUUudo. Others render it 
advantage, or something similar; which seems less applicable to the passage. 
Compare c. 28 : LatnmeB— quorum —magna oopia erat. 

* Chose to act rather tiian narrate] " For," as Cicero says, " neither among 
those who are engaged m establishing a state, nor among those canying on wars, 
nor amongthose who are curbed and restrained under the rule of kings, is th'^ 
desire of ^tinction in eloquence wont to arise.** Chratwmdbelmt. 
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and in the camp. There was the greatesi/ possible concord, 
and the least posable avarice. Justice and probity prevailed 
among the citizens, not more from the influence of tiie laws 
than from natural inclination. They displayed animosity, 
enmity, and resentment only against the enemy. Citizens 
contended with citizens in nothmg but honour. They were^ 
magnificent in their religious services^ frugal in their &mi- 
lies, and steady in their niendships. 

By these two virtues, intrepidity in war, and eauity in 
peace, they maintaiued themselves and their state. Of their 
exercise of which virtues, I consider these as the greatest 
proofs; that, in war, punishment was oftener inflicted on 
those who attacked an enemy contrary to orders, and who, 
when commanded to retreat, retired too slowly from the con- 
test, than on those who had dared to desert their standards, 
or, when pressed by the enemy\ to abandon their posts ; and 
tiiat, in peace, they governed more by conferring benefits 
than by exciting tcnror, and, when they received an injury, 
chose rather to pardon than to revenge it. 

X. But when, by perseverance and integrity, the republic 
had increased its power ; when mighty princes had been van- 
quished in war* ; when barbarous tribes and populous states 
had been reduced to subjection ; when Carthage, the rival of 
Bome*s dominion, had been utterly destroyed and sea and 
land lay everywhere open to her sway, Fortune then began| 
to exercise her tyranny, and to introduc^TMlversal innova-j 
tion. To those who mul easily endured toils, dangers, and: 
doubtful and difficult circumstances, ease and wealth, the 
objects of desire to others, became a burden and a trouble. 
At first the love of money, and then that of power, began to 
prevail, and these became, as it were, the sources of every 
eviL For avarice subverted honesty, integrity, and other 
honourable principles, and, in their stead, mculeated pride, 
inhumanity, Ql^t^ptjofsg^igion, and general venality. Am- 
bition prompted many to become deceimd ; to keep one thing 

> UL Pressed by the enfliBj] i\i2iti. In the 'wm^pulrilococedenatuienmt^ 
loco is to be joined, as Dieteoh obeerves, with cedars, not, as Eritzins pnts it, 
with pulri. ** To retreat," adds Dietscb, " is disgracefol only to those qui db 
hodim aspittipatiaHtur, who suffer themselves to be rqnibed hy the enemy, ^^ 

3 X When mighty princes had been yanqnished in war] Perses, Antiochns, 
Blithridates, Tigranes, and etiwrs. 
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concealed in the breast, and another ready on the tongue^ ; to 
estimate Mendships and enmities, not by their worth, but ac- 
cording to interest ; and to carry rather a specious counte- 
nance than an honest heart. These vices at first advanced 
but slowly, and were sometimes restrained by correction; 
but afterwards, when their infection had spread Kke a pesti- 
lence, the state was entirely changed, and the government, 
from being the most equitable and praiseworthy, became 
rapacious and insupportable. 

Al. At first, however, it was ambition, rather than avarice^, 
that influenced the minds of men ; a vice which approaches 
nearer to virtue than the other. For of glory, honour, and 
power, the worthy is as desirous as the.wortnless ; but the 
one pursues them by just methods; the other, being des- 
titute of honourable qualities, works with fraud and deceit. 
But avarice has merely money for its object, which no wise 
man has ever immoderately desired. It is a vice which, as if 
imbued with deadly poison, enervates whatever is manly in 
body or mind*. It is always unbounded and insatiable, and 
is abated neither by abundance nor by want ' ^- 

1 To keep (me thing eonoealed in the breast, and another ready on the tongue] 
AUud dausum inpectoref alitid in Ungud promptunif habere. 
*Ex0p^s yap fJLOi K€Ivos 6fia>s *Atbao irvXgo-iif 
*0s X ^T€poy fUv K€v0€i €p\ ^p€cr\v, SKKo de j3a^€i. 

IL iz., 313. 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell. Pope. 

' XI. At first, however, it was ambition, rather than avarice, ^.] Sedprimo 
magis ctmbitio quam avaritia animos hominum exercdML Sallost has been ac- 
cused of having made, in this l>assage, an assertion at variance with what he had 
said before (c. 10), Igitwrprimb pecwticB, deinde imperii cupido, crevit, and it 
will be hard to prove that the accusation is not just Sir H. Steuart, indeed, 
endeavours to reconcile the passages by giving them the following " meaning," 
which, he says, "seems perfectly evident:" "Although avarice was the first to 
make its appearance at Rome, yet, after both had had existence, it was ambition 
that, of the two vices, laid the stronger hold on the minds of men, and more 
speedily grew to an inordinate height." To me, however, it " seems perfectly 
evident " that the Latm can be made t-o yield no such " meaning." " How these 
passages agree," says Rupertus, "I do not understand; unless we suppose that 
Sallust, by the word primdy does not always signiiy order." 

3 Enervates whatever is manly in body or mind] Carpus virUemque animuth 
effcBttiintU. That avarice weakens the mind, is genonlly admitted. But how does 
it weaken the body? The most satisfeu^ry answer to this question is, in the 
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But after Lucius Sjrlla, having recoyered the govenunent^ 
by force of arms, proceeded, after a fair commeueeinent, to a 
pernicious termination, all become robbers and plunderers^ ; 
acme set their affections on houses, others on lands ; his vic- 
torious troops knew neither restraint nor moderation, but in- 
flicted on the citizens disgraceAil and inhnmau outrages. 
Their rapacity was increased by the circumstance that Sylla,^ 
in order to secure the attachment of the forces which he had > 
commanded in Asia^, had treated them, contrary to the prac- ; 
tiee of our ancestors, with extraordioary indulgence, and ex- I 
eraption £pom discipline ; and pleasant and luxurious quarters i 
had easily, during seasons of idleness, enervated the minds of ■ 
the soldi^y. Then the armies of the Eomon people first 
became habituated to licentiousness and intemperance, and 
began to admire statues, pictures, and sculptured vases ; to 
seize such objects alike iu pubHc edifices and private dwell- 
ings^ ; to spoil tonples ; and to cast off respect for everything, 
sacred and profane. Such troops, accordingly, when once 
they obtained the mastery, left nothing to the vanquished. 
Success un -ittles the principles even of the wise, and scarcely 
would those of debauched habits use victory with moderation. 

XTT. When wealth was once considered an honour, and 
glory, authority, and power attended on it, virtue lost her in- 
fluence, poverty was thought a disgrace, and a life of inno- 

opinion of Anlos Gellias (iii., 1), that those who are intent on getting riches de- 
vote themselves to sedentary pnrsnits, as those of usurers and money-changers, 
neglecting all such exercises and employments as strengthen the body. There is, 
however, another explanation by Valerins Probns, given m the same chapter of 
Aulas Gellias, which perhaps is the true one ; namely, that Sallnst, by body and 
mmdf intended merely to signify the whole man, 

* Having recovered the government] Receptd rq>vi)Ucd, Having wrested it 
from the hands of Marias and his party. 

2 All became robbers and plunderers] Rapere omnes, trahere. He means that 
there was a general indolgence in plunder among Sylla's party, and among all who, 
in whatever character, conld profit by sapporting it. Thus he says immediately 
afterwards, " neqae modum neqae modestiam vktores habere." 

> V\riiich he had commanded in Asia] Quern in Asia ductaverat. I have here 
deserted Cortios, who ^ves in Asiam, ^^ into Asia,'* but this, as Bemoaf justly 
observes, is incompatible with the frequentative verb ductaverat, 

* In public edifices and private dwellings] PrivaUm acjniblice, I have trans- 
lated this according to the notion of Bemouf. Others, as Dietsch and Pappaur, 
consider privatim as signifying each on his oton account^ and pubUce^ in the name 
qfaeBepftbUc, 

C 
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cence was regarded as a life of ill-nature^. From the influence 
of riches, accordingly, luxury, avarice, and pride prevailed 
among the youth ; they grew at once rapacious and prodigal ; 
they undervalued what was their own, and coveted what was 
another's ; they set at nought modesty and contiaence ; they 
lost all distinction between sacred and profane, and threw 
off all consideration and self-restraint. 

It furnishes much matter for reflection^, afber viewing our 
modem mansions and villas extended to the size of cities, to 
contemplate the temples which our ancestors, a most devout 
race of men, erected to the Gods. But our forefathers 
adorned the fanes of the deities with devotion, and their 
homes with their own glory, and took nothing from those 
whom they conquered but the power of doing harm ; their 
descendants, on the contrary, the basest of mankind^, have 
even wrested from" their allies, with the most flagrant iinus- 
tice, whatever their brave and victorious ancestors had left to 
their vanquished enemies ; as if the only use of power were 
to inflict mjury. 

XIII. Por why should I mention those displays of extra- 
vagance, which can be believed by none but those who have 
seen them ; as that mountains have been levelled, and seas 
covered with edifices*, by many private citizens ; men whom I 
consider to have made a sport of their wealth^, since they were 

1 XII. A life of innocence was regarded as a life of ilUnatnre] Itmoceniiapro 
malivolenHd dud ccBpiL " Whoever continued honest and upright, was considered 
by the unprincipled around him as their enemy ; for a good man among the bad 
can never be regarded as of their party.** Bemouf, 

* It furnishes much matter for reflection] Opercepreiium esL 

' Basest of mankind] Ignavisitumi mortales. It is opposed to/briitstani rtr», 
which fcdlows, " Qui nee fortiter nee bene quidquam fecere.'* Cortius, 

* XIII. Seas covered with edifices] Maria constructa esse. 

Gontracta pisces sequora sentiunt, 

JacHs in aUum molibusy ^c. Hor. Od., iiL, 1. 

^The haughty lord, who lays 

.\^ His deep foundations in the seas, 

J. V V^ And scorns earth*s narrow bound ; 

/ ^V \i(W ^^^ ^^ affrighted feel their waves 

^\ \\ %/i Contracted by his numerous slaves, 

^ - ^ Even in the vast profound. Francis, 

» To have made a sport of their wealth] Quibus mihi videntur ludibrio Juisse 
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impatient to squander disreputably what they might have 
enjoyed with honour. 

But the love of irregular gratification, open debauchery, 
and all kinds of luxury^, had spread abroad with no less force. 
Men forgot their sex ; women threw off all the restraints of 
modesty. To gratify appetite, they sought for every kind of 
production by land and by sea ; they slept before there was 
any incliaationfor sleep ; they no longer waited to feel hunger, 
thurst, cold^, or fatigue, but anticipated them all by luxurious 
indulgence. Such propensities drove the youth, when their 
patrimonies were exhausted, to criminal practices ; for their 
minds, impregnated with evil habits, could not easily abstain 
from gratifying their passions, and were thus the more inor- 
dinately devoted in every way to rapacity and extravagance. 

XI V. In so populous and so corrupt a city, Catiline, as it 
was very easy to dd, kept about him, like a body-guard, crowds 
of the unprincipled and desperate. For all those shameless, 
libertine, and profligate characters, who had dissipated their 
patrimonies by gaming^, luxury, and sensuality; all who 
had contracted heavy debts, to purchase immunity for their 
crimes or offences ; ail assassins* or sacrilegious persons from 
eveiT quarter, convicted or dreading conviction for their evil 
deeaa ; aU, besides, whom their tongue or their hand maiu- 
tained by perjury or civil bloodshed; all, in fine, whom 
wickedness, poverty, or a guilty conscience disquieted, were 

divUta, " They spent their riches on objects which, in the judgment of men of 
sense, are ridiculous and contemptible." Cortuu. 

* Luxury] Culi&s. ^'•DeUdarum in mctu^ luxuries of the table; for we must 
be careful not to suppose that apparel is meant.*' Cortius. 

' Gold] Frigus. It is mentioned by Cortius that this word is wantmg in one 
MS. ; and the English reader may possibly wish that it were away altogether. 
Cortius refers it to cool places built of stone, sometimes underground, to which 
the luxurious retired in the hot weather; and he cites Pliny, Ep. y., 6, who 
speaks of a cfyptoporticus, a gallery from which the sun was excluded, idmost as 
if it were underground, and which eyen in summer was cold nearly to freezing. 
He also refers to Ambros., Epist. zii., and Gasaubon. ad Spartian. Adrian., c. x., 
p. 87. 

> XIV. Gaming] Mamt. Gerlacfa, Dietsch, Kritzius, and all the recent editors, 
agree to interpret monu hjgommg, 

« Assassins] PcaniddcB. *' Not only he who had killed bis father was called a 
parricide, but he who had killed any man ; as is evident from a law of Numa 
Pompifins: If any one unlawfully and knowingly bring a free man to death, let 
him be a parricide" FesPus sub voce Parricf. 

o2 
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the associates and intimate Mends of Catiline. And if any 
one, as yet of unblemished character, fell into his society, he 
was presently rendered, by daily intercourse and temptation, 
similar and equal to the rest. But it was the young whose 
acquaintance he chiefly courted ; as their minds, ductile and 
unsettled irom their age, were easily ensnared by his strata- 
gems. For as the passions of each, according to his years, 
appeared excited, he furnished mistresses to some, bought 
horses and dogs for others, aad spared, in a word, neither his 

Surse nor his character, if he could but make them his 
evoted and trustworthy supporters. There were some, I 
know, who thought that the youth, who frequented the house 
of Catiline, were guilty of crimes against nature ; but this 
report arose rather from other causes than from any evidence 
of the hct\ 

XV. Catiline, in his youtb, had been guilty of many 
criminal connexions, with a virgin of noble birth^, with a 
priestess of Yesta^, and of many other offences of this natiure, 
m defiance alike of law and religion. At last, when he was 
smitten with a passion for Aurelia Orestilla*, in whom no good 
man, at any tune of her life, commended anything but her 
beauty, it is confidently believed that because she hesitated 

^ Than from any evideDce of the fact] Quam quod cuiquam id compertumJoreL 
^ XV. With a virgm of noble birth] Cian virgine nobili. Who this was is not 
known. The name may have been suppressed from respect to her family. If 
what is fonnd in a fragment of Cicero be true, Gatiliile had an illicit connexion 
with some female, and afterwards married the daughter who was the fruit of the 
connexion : Ex eodem siupro et vxorem et JiHam invenisH ; Orat in Tog. Cand. 
(Oration xvi, Emesti's edit.) On which words Asoonias Pedianus makes this 
comment: "Dicitnr Catllinam adulterium oommisisse cum e& qns ei postea 
socms fuit, et ex eo stupro dnxisse uxorem, ctmi filia ejus esset Hnc Lucceitw 
quoque Catilinn objedt in otrationibus, quas in eum scripsit. Nomins harnm 
mulierum nondum inyem.'* Plutarch, too (Life of Cicero, c. 10), says that Ca- 
tiline was accused of having cormpted his own daughter. 

* With a priestess of Vesta] Cum taoerdote VestiB, This priestess of Vesta was 
Fabia Terentia, sister to Terentia, Cicero's wife, whom Sallust, after she was di* 
vorced by Cicero, married. Clodius accused her, but she was acquitted, either 
because she was thought innocent, or because the interest of Catulus and others, 
who exerted themselves in her favour, procured her acquittaL See Orosius, vi., / 
3 ; the Oration of Cicero, quoted in the preceding note ; and Asoonius*s ooomieii- 
tMryonit. 

* Aurelia Orestilla] See c. 85. She was the sister or daughter, as De Brosses 
thinks, of Cnems Aurelius Orestis, .who bad been prtetor, A.u.a 677. 
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to marry him, fipom the dread of having a grown-up step-son^, 
he cleared the house for their nuptials by putting his son to 
death. And this crime appears to me to have been the chief 
cause of hurrying forward the conspiracy. For his guilty 
mind, at peace with neither Gods nor men, found no comfort 
either waging or sleeping ; so effectually did conscience deso- 
late his tortured spnit^ His complexion, in consequence, 
was pale, his eyes naggard, his walk sometimes quick and 
sometimes slow, and distraction was plainly apparent in every 
fe ature and look. 

XVI. The yoimg men, whom, as I said before, he had enticed 
to join him, he initiated, by various methods, I. . evil practices. 
Prom among them he j^imished false witness js^, and forgers 
of signatures ; and he taught them all to regard, with equal 
unconcern, honour, property, and danger. At length, when 
he had stripped them of all character and shame, he led them 
to other and greater enormities. If a motive for crime did not 
readily occur, he incited them, nevertheless, to circumvent 
and murder inoffensive persons*, just as if they had injured 
him ; for, lest their hana or heart should grow torpid for want 
of employment, he chose to be gratuitously wicked and cruel. 

Depending on such accomplices and adherents, and knowing 
that the load of debt was everywhere great, and that the vete- 
rans of Sylla*, having spent their money too liberally, and re- 
membering their spoils and former victory, were longing for 
a civil war, Catiline formed the design of overthrowing the 

> A grown-up step-son] Prwiffnum aduUA aiate. A son of Catiline's hj a 
former maniage. 

* Desolate his tortured spirit] Meniem excUam vastabat " Conscience deso- 
lates tbe miod, when it deprives it of its proper power and tranquillitj, and intro- 
duces into it perpetual disquietude.** Cortkta, Manj editions have vexabat 

> XVX He fimiished false witnesses, ^c] Testis signat&resqttefcUsos commo- 
dore. " If any one wanted any such character, Catiline was ready to supply him 
fimn among his troop.'* JBemowf, 

* IiioffisnaiTe persons, ^] Iruonies, sieuti tontes. Most translators have 
rendered these words " innocent" and " gnilty," terms which suggest nothing satis - 
fMtoiy to the English reader. The wuontes are those who had given Catiline no 
cause of oflfence ; the aontes those who had in some way incurred his displeasure, 
or become objects of his rapacity. 

* Veterans of Sylla, ^.] Elsewhere called the colonists of Sylla ; men to whom 
Syfla had gt^en large tracts of land as rewards for their services, but who, having 
lived extravagantly, had &nen into snc^ debt and distress, that, as Cicero said, 
nothing could relieve them but the resurrection of Sylla from the dead. Cic. ii., 
Orat. in Cat. 
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government. There was no army in Italy; Pompey was 
fighting in a distant part of the world^ ; he himself had great 
hopes of obtaining the consulship ; the senate was wholly off 
its guard^ ; everything was quiet and tranquil ; and all these 
circumstances were exceedingly favourable for Catiline. 

XYII. Accordingly, about the beginning of June, in the 
consulship of Lucius Caesar^ and Caius Figulus, he at first 
addressed each of his accomplices separately, encouraged 
some, and sounded others, and informed them of his own 
resources, of the unprepared condition of the state, and of • 
the great prizes to be expected from the conspiracy. When 
he had ascertained, to his satisfaction, all that he required, he 
summoned aU whose necessities were the most urgent, and 
whose spirits were the most daring, to a general conference. 

At that meeting there were present, of senatorial rank, 
Publius Lentulus Sura*, Publius Autronius^, Lucius Cassius 
Longinus^, Caius Cethegus^, Publius and Servius Sylla®, the 

> Pompey was 'fighting in a distant part of the world] In extremis terns. 
Pompej was then conducting the war against Mitliridates and Tigranes, in Pon- 
tns and Armenia. 

2 The senate was wholly off its guard] Senatus nihil sane intentus. The senate 
was regardless, and unsuspicious of any danger. 

' XVII. Lucius Caesar] He was a relation of Julius Caesar; and his sister was 
the wife of M. Antonius, the orator, and mother of Mark Antony, the triumvir. 

* Publius Lentulus Sura] He was of the same family with Sylla, that of the 
Gomelii. He had filled the o£Sce of consul, but his conduct had been afterwards 
80 profligate, that the censors expelled him from the senate. To enable him to 
resume his seat, he had obtained, as a qualification, the ofiice of praetor, which he 
held at the time of the conspiracy. He was called Sura, because, when he had 
squandered the public money in his quaestorship, and was called to account by 
Sylla for his dishonesty, he declined to make any defence, but said, ** I present you 
the calf of my leg (sta''a) ;" alluding to a custom among boys playing at ball, of 
inflicting a certain number of strokes on the leg of an unsuccessful player. Plu- 
tarch, Life of Cicero, c. 17. 

' Publius Autronius] He had been a companion of Cicero in his boyhood, and 
his colleague in the quaestorship. He was banished in the year after the conspi- 
racy, together with Cassius, Laeca, Vargunteius, Senrius Sylla, and Caius Corne- 
lius, under the Plantiig^ law. De Brasses. 

^ Lucius CaSsIns Longinus] He had been a competitor with Cicero for the con-; 
sulship. Ascon. Ped. in Cic. Orat. in Tog. Cand. His corpulence was such that 
Cassius*8 fat {Qissii adeps) became proverbial. Cic. Orat in CatiL, iiL, 7. 

" Caius Cethegus] He sdso was one of the Cornelian family. In the civil wars, 
says De Brosses, he had first taken the side of Marius, and afterwards that of 
Sylla. Both Cicero (Orat in CatiL, iii., 7) and Sallust describe him as fiery and ' 
zash. 

« Publius and Servius SyUa] These were nephews of Sylla the dictator. Pub- 
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sons of Servius Sylla, Lucius Vargunteiusi, Quintus Annius^, 
Marcus Pordus L«dca^, Lucius Bestia*, Quintus Curius^ ; and, 
of the equestrian order, Marcus Fulvius Nobilior^, Lucius 
Statiliiiss Publius Gabinius Capito®, Caius Cornelius® ; ^^ith 
many from the colonies and municipal towns^^, persons of con- 
sequence in their own localities. There were many others, 

" too, among the nobility, concerned in the plot, but less 
openly ; men whom the hope of power, rather than poverty 
or any other exigence, prompted to join in the affair. But 
most of the young men, ana especially the sons of the no- 
bility, fevoured the schemes of Catiline ; they who had abun- 
dant means of living at ease, either splendidly or voluptuously, 
preferred imcertainties to certainties, war to peace. There 

' were some, also, at that time, who believed that Marcus 

lins, thongh present on this occasion, seems not to have joined in the plot, since, 
when he was afterwards accused of having been a conspirator, he was defended hj 
Cicero and acquitted. See Cic. Orat. pro P. S7II&. He was afterwards with 
Cssar in the battle of Pharsalia. Ctes. de B. C, iii., 89. 

1 Lucius Vargnnteius] " Of him or his family little is known. He had been, 
before this period, accused of bribery, and defended by Hortensius. Cic. pro P. 
Sylia, c. 2." Bemouf. 

' Quintus Annius] He is thought by De Brosses to have been the same Anoius 
that cut off the head of M. Antonius the orator, and carried it to Marius. Plu- 
tarch, 'NHt* Marii, c 44. 

> Marcus Porcins L»ca] He was one of the same gens with the Catones, but of 
a different family. 

* Lucius Bestia] Of the Calpurnian gens. He escaped death on the discovery 
of the conspiracy, and was afterwards sedile, and candidate for the prsstorship, but 
was driven into exile for bribery. Being recalled by Caesar, he became candidate 
for the consulship, but was unsuccessful. De Brosses, 

* Quintus Curius] He was a descendant of M. Curius Dentatus, the opponent of 
Pyrrhns. He was so notorious as a gamester and a profligate, that he was removed 
from the senate, A.U.C. 683. See c. 23. As he had been the first to give infor- 
mation of the conspiracy to Cicero, public honours were decreed him, but he was 
deprived of them by the influence of Caesar, whom he had named as one of the con- 
spirators. Sueton. Caes. 17 ; Appian. De Bell. Civ., lib. IL 

"* ^M, Fulvius Nobilior] " He was not put to death, but exiled, a.u.c. 699. Cic, 
ad Att. iv., 16." Bemouf, 
' Lucius Statilius] Of him nothing more is known than is told by Sallust. 
" Publius Crabinius Capito] Cicero, instead of Capito, calls him Cimber. Orat. 
in Gat, iiL, 3. The family was originally from GabiL 

* Caius Cornelius] There were two branches of the gens Cornelia^ one patri- 
cian, the other plebeian, from which sprung this conspirator. 

'• Municipal towns] MumcipUs. " The mvnicipia were towns of which the 
inhabitants were admitted to the rights of Roman citizens, but which were allowed 
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Licinius Crassufi^ was not mmcquainted with the conspiracy ; 
because Cneius Pompey, wbom he hated, was at the head of 
a large army, and he was willing that the power of any one 
whomsoever should raise itself against Pompey's influ- 
ence; trusting, at the same time, that if the plot should 
succeed, he would easily place himself at the head of tiie 
conspirators. 

X vIII. But previously^ to this period, a small number of 
persons, among whom was Catiline, had formed a design 
against the state ; of which affair I shall here give as accu- 
rate account as I am able. 

Under the consukhip of Lucius Tullus and Marcus Le- 
pidus, Publius Autronius and Publius Sylla^, having been 
tried for bribery under the laws against it*, had paid the 
penalty of the offence. Shortly after Catiline, being brought 
to trial for extortion^, had been prevented from standing for 
the consulship, because he had been imable to declare him- 
self a candidate within the legitimate number of days^. There 

to govern themselves by their own laws, and to choose their own magistrates. 
See Anl. Gell., xvi., 13 ; Beaufort, Rep. Rom., vol. v.'* Berwmf* 

* Marcus Licinius Crassus] The same who, with Pompey and CaBsar, formed 
the first triumvirate, and who was afterwards killed in his expedition against the 
Parthians. He had, before the time of the conspiracy, held the offices of pnetor 
and consul. 

2 XVIII. But previously, ^c] Sallust here makes a digression, to ^ve an 
account of a conspiracy that was formed three years before that of Catiline. 

3 Publius Autronius and Publius Sylla] The same who are mentioned' in the 
preceding chapter. They were consuls elect, and some editions have the words 
designoH cormtleSj immediately following their names. 

* Having been tried for bribery under the laws against it] LegiJbm ambit&s in- 
terrogaM. Bribery at their dscHon^ is the meamng of the word ambitus, for 
aimbire^ as Cortius observes, is drcumeundo favorem et suffragia quoerere. De 
Brosses translates the passage thus : " Autrone et Sylla, convaincus d'avoir 
obtenu le consulat par corruption des suffrages, avoient ^t^ punis selon la rigueur 
de la loi." There were several very severe Roman laws against bribery. Autronius 
and Sylla were both excluded from the consulship. 

* For extortion] Pecuniarvm repetundarum. Catiline had been pnetor in 
Africa, and, at the expiration of his office, was accused of extortion by Publius 
CloSiEDs, on the part of the Africans. He escaped by bribing the prosecutor and 
judges. 

^ To declare himself a can^date within the legitimate number of days] iVoAt- 
hitus erai consuiatum petere, qudd intra legitimos diesproJUeri (se candidatum, 
says Cortius, citing Suet. Aug. 4) neqtdverit. A person could not be a candidate 
for the consulship, unless he could declare himself free from accusation within a 
certain number of days before the time of holding the comtia ceniutiata. That 
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was at that time, too, a young patrician of the most daring 
spirit, needy and discontented, named Cneius Piso^, whom 
poverty and vicious principles instigated to disturb the 
government. Catiline and Autronius^, having concerted mea- 
sures with this Piso, prepared to assassinate the consuls, 
Lucius Cotta and Lucius Torquatus, in the Capitol, on the 
first of January^, wh^n they, having seized on the fasces, were 
to send Piso with an army to take possession of the two 
Spains^. But their design being discovered, they postponed 
the assassination to the fifth of February ; when they medi- 
tated the destruction, not of the consuls only, but of most 
of the senate. And had not Catiline, who was in front of 
the senate-house, been too hasty to give the signal to his 
associates, there woujd that day have been perpetrated the 
most atrocioufl outrage since the city of Eome was founded. 
But aa the armed conspirators had not yet assembled in suf- 
ficient numbers, the want of force frustrated the design. 
XIX. Some time afberwards, Piso was sent as qusstor, 

number of days was irimmdinum epoHum^ that is, the time occupied hy three ' 
market-days, tres nundifUB^ with seven days intervenmg between the first and 
second, and between the second and third; or seventeen days, TIhe mmdkuB 
(from novem and dies') were held, as it is commonly expressed, every ninth day ; 
whence Cortius and others considered trimmdinum spaiium. to be twenty-seven, 
or even tiiirty days ; bnt this way of reckoning was not that of the Bomans, who 
made the kst day of the first emectd to be also the first day of the second. Gon- 
ceming the nuniUnee see Macrob., Sat. i, 16. ^ Mailer and Lon^ns most erro- 
neooaiy sapposed the trinuttdkutm to be abont thirty days; for that it embraced 
only seventeen days has been folly shown by Emesti, Ckv. Cic., sob voce; by 
Scheller in Lex. Ampl., p. 11,66.9 ; by Nitschius Antiquitt Eomm. i, p. 623; and 
by Drachenborch (cited by Gerlach) ad Liv. iii., 35." Kntzius. 

» Gneios Piso] Of the Calpumian gens, Snetonins (Vit. Caes., c. 9) mentions 
three aatiiors who related that Crassns and Gsesar were both concerned in this 
plot; and that, if it had succeeded, Grassns was to have assumed the dictatorr 
ship, and made Gsesar his master of the horse. The conspiracy, as these writers 
state, failed through the remorse or irresolution of Grassus. 

^ Gatiline and Autronius] After these two names, in Havercamp^s and many 
other editions, follow the words ciimJteT nonas Decemhres, i. e., about the fifth of 
December. 

* On the first of January] Kcdendis Jammrus, On this day the consuls were 
aocostomed to enter on their office. The consols whom they were going to kill, 
Gotta and Torquatus, were those who had been chosen in the place of Autronius 
and Sylla. 

* The two Spains] Hither and Thither Spam. HiqHmia Citenor and UUerior^ 
as they were called by the Romans. 
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with Praetorian authority, into Hither Spain ; Crassus pro- 
moting the appointment, because he knew him to be a bitter 
enemy to Cneius Pompey. Nor were the senate, indeed, un- 
willing^ to grant him the province ; for they wished so in- 
famous a character to be removed from the seat of govern- 
ment; and many worthy men, at the same time, thought 
that there was some security in him against the power of 
Pompey, which was then becoming formidable. But this 
Piso, on his march towards his province, was murdered by 
some Spanish cavalry whom he had in his army. These bar- 
barians, as some say, had been imable to endure his unjust, 
haughty, and cruel orders ; but others assert that this body 
of cavalry, being old and trusty adherents of Pompey, 
attacked riso at his instigation; since the Spaniards, they 
observe, had never before- committed such an outrage, but 
had patiently submitted to many severe commands. This 
question we shall leave undecided. Of the first conspiracy 
enough has bjeen said. 

XX. When Catiline saw those, whom I have just above 
mentioned^, assembled, though he had offcen discussed many 
points with them singly, yet thinking it would be to his pur- 
pose to address and exhort them in a body, retired with them 
mto a private apartment of his house, where, when all wit- 
nesses were withdrawn, he harangued them to the following 
effect : 

" If your courage and fidelity had not been sufficiently 
proved by me, this favourable opportunily^ would have oc- 
curred to no purpose ; mighty hopes, absolute power, would 
in vain be within our grasp ; nor should I, depending on 
irresolution or ficklemindedness, pursue contingencies in- 
stead of certainties. But as I have, on many remarkable 
occasions, experienced your bravery and attachment to me, 
I have ventured to engage in a most important and glorious 
enterprise. I am aware, too, that whatever advantages or 
evils affect you, the same affect me ; and to have the same 
desires and the same aversions, is assuredly a firm bond of 
friendship. 

" What I have been meditating you have abeady heard 

1 XIX. Nor were the senate, indeed, unwilling, ^.] See Dio Cass., zxxvi., 27. 

* XX. Just abo7e mentioned] In c. 17. 

3 Favourable opportunity] Opportuna re$. See the latter part of c. 16. 
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separately. But my ardour for action is daily more and 
more excited, when I consider wliat our future condition of' 
life must be, unless we ourselves assert our claims to liberty^. 
Eor since the government has feJlen under the power and ' 
jurisdiction of a few, kings and princes^ have constantly been 
their tributaries ; nations and states have paid them taxes ; 
but all the rest of us, however brave and worthy, whether 
noble or plebeian, have been regarded as a mere mob, with- 
out interest or authority, and subject to those, to whom, if 
the state were in a sound condition, we should be a terror. 
Hence, all influence, power, honour, and wealth, are in their 
hands, or where they dispose of them ; to us "they have left 
only insults^, dangers, prosecutions, and poverty. To such 
indignities, bravest of men, how long will you submit ? 
Is it not better to die in a glorious attempt, than, after ^ 
having been the sport of other men's insolence, to resign a 
wretched and degraded existence with ignominy ? 
^ t* But success (I caU. Gods and men to witness !) is in our 
own hands. Our years are fresh, our spirit is unbroken ; 
among our oppressors, on the^ contrary, through age and 
wealth, a general debility has been produced. We have 
therefore only to make a beginning ; the course of events* 
will acpompl^h the rest. 

> Assert oar claims to liberty] Nosmet ipsi vmdicamus in Ubertatem, Unless 
we vindicate onrselTes into liberty. See below, " En ilia, ilia, quam ssepe optHstis, 
libertas,'* ^. 

* Kings and princes] Regea^ tetrarcka. " Tettarchs were properly those who 
had the government of tne fourth part of the country; but at length, the signi-'. 
iicalionof the word being extended, it was applied to any governors of any 
country who were possessed of supreme authority, and yet were not acknowledged 
as kings by the Bomans. See Hirt. Bel). Alex., c. 67 : Deiotarus, at that time 
tetrorch of almost all GallogrsBcia, a supremacy which tLe other tetrarcha would not 
allow to be granted him either by the laws or by custom, but indisputably 
acknowledged as king of Armenia Minor by the senate," ^. Dietsch. " Hesy- 
chins has, Tf rpdpxas^ ^aaiXfls. See Isidor., ix., 3; Alex. ab. Alex., ii., 17.'» 
Colerta. " Cicero, PhiL II., speaks of Beges Tetrarchas Dynastasque. And 
Lucan has (vii., 46) TretrarchsB regcsque tenent, magnique tytwinl" Wasse. 
Horace also says, 

• Modo reges atque tetrarchas, 

Onmia magna loqnens. 
I have, with Bose, rendered the word princeSy as being the most eligible term. 
'Insults] JiepiUas, Bepulses in st«ndmg for office. 

* The oofarse of events, ^.] Ccetera rea expecUet.—^^ Of. Cic £p. Div. xiii., 
26: expSoare et escpedire negotia," Qerlach. 
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"Who in the world, indeed, that has the feelings of 
a man, can endure that they should have a supeiftuity 
of riches, to squander in building over seas^ and levelling 
mountains, and that means should be wanting to us even for 
the necessaries of life ; that they should join together two 
houses or more, and that we should not have a hearth to 
call our own ? They, though they purchase pictures, statues, 
and embossed plat^ ; though they puU down new buQdingB 
and erect others, and lavish and abuse their wealth in every 
possible method, yet cannot, with the utmost efforts of 
caprice, exhaust it. But for us there is poverty at home, 
debts abroad ; our present circumstances are bad, our pros- 
pects much worse ; and what, in a word, have we left, but a 
miserable existence ? 

"WiU you not, then, awake to action? Behold that 
liberty, that liberty for which you have so often wished, with 
wealtn, honour, and glory, are set before your eyes. All 
these prizes fortune offers to the victorious. Let the enter- 
prise itself, then, let the opportunity, let your poverty, your 
dangers, and the glorious spoils of war, animate you far more 
than my words. Use me either as your leader or your 
fellow-soldier ; neither my heart nor my hand shall be want- 
ing to you. These objects I hope to effect, in concert with 
you, in the character of consul ; unless, indeed, my expecta- 
tion deceives me, and you prefer to be slaves rather than 
masters." 

XXI. "When these men, surrounded with numberless evils, 
but without any resources or hopes of good, had heard this 
address, though they thought it much for their advantage to 
disturb the pubHc tranqujllity, yet most of them called on 
Catiline to state on what terms they were to engage in the 
contest ; what benefits they were to expect from taking up 
arms ; and what support or encouragement they had, and in 
what quarters^. Catiline then promised them the abolition of 

> Building over seas] See c. 13. 

2 Embossed plate] Toreumaia. The same as vtaa caslaki, sculptured vases, 
c. 11. Vessels ornamented in bas-relief; from ropevctv, sctUpere; see Bentley 
ad Hor. A. P., 441. " Perbona toreumata, in his pocula duo," ^. Cic in Verr., 
iv., 18. 

* XXL What support or encouragement thej had, and in what quarters] Quid 
ubique opk aut spei hdberent; i. e. quid opis aut spei, et nhi, haberesL So 
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their debts^ ; a proscriptioii of the wealthy citizens^ ; offices, 
s^cerdotaL dignitiee, plunder, and all other gratifications 
which war, and the licence of conquerors, can afford. He 
added that Piso was in Hither Spain, and Publius Sittins 
Nucerinus with an army in Mauritania, both of whom were 
priYy to his plans ; that Caius Antonius, whom he hoped to « 
have for a colleague, was canvassing for the consulship, a ^ 
man with whom he was intimate, and who was involved in 
all manner of embarrassments ; and that, in conjunction with 
him, he himself, when consul, would commence operations. 
He, moreover, assailed all the respectable citizens with re- 
proaches, commended each of his associates by name, re- 
minded one of his poverty, another of his ruling passion^, 
several others of their danger or disgrace, and many of _the 
spools which they had obtained by the victoiy of SyHa. 
When he saw their spirits sufficiently elevated^ he eharged 
them to attend to his interest at the election of consuls, 
and dismissed the assembly. 

XXII. There were some, at that time, who said that 
Catiline, having ended his speech, and wishing to bind his 
accomplices in guilt by an oath, handed round among them, 
in goblets, the blood of a human body mixed with wine ; and 
that when all, after an imprecation, had tasted of 'it, as 
is usual in sacred rites, he disclosed his design; and they 
asserted^ that he did this, in order that they might be the 

c. 27, iniL Qaem ubique opportuniim credebat, L e., says Cortius, " quem, et 
ubi Hium, opporttniTiin credebaf 

1 Abolition of their debts] Tabulas novas. Debts were registered on tablets;! 
and, -when the debts were paid, the score was effaced, and the tablets were ready '. 
to be nsed as new. See Ernesti's Clav. in Cic. wb voce. 

2 Proscription of the wealthy citizens] ProtcripHonem hcupUitium. The prac- 
tice of proscription was commenced by Sylla, who posted np, in pnblic places of 
the dtj, the names of those whom he doomed to death, offering rewards to snch 
as should bring him their heads. Their money and estates he divided among his 
adherents, and Catiline excited his adherents with hopes of similar plunder. 

' Another of his ruling passion] Admonebat—aUvm cupiditcUU tuce. Bose 
renders this passage, ^* Some he put in mind of their poverty, others of their 
amoors." De Broeses renders it, ** II remontre a Tun sa panvret^, h Tautre son 
ambition." Ruling pasHon, however, seems to be the proper sense of cupidi- 
tails; as it is said, in c. 14, " As the passions of each, according to his years, 
appeared excited, he furnished mistresses to some, bought horses and dogs for 
othen," 4c* 

^XXEL They asserted] Dictitare. In referring this word to the circoktors of 
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more closely attached to one another, by bein^ mutually 
conscious of such an atrocity. But some thought that this 
report, and many others, were invented by persons who sup- 
posed that the odium against Cicero, which afterwards arose, 
might be lessened by imputing an enormity of gmlt to the 
conspirators who had suffered death. The evidence which I 
have obtained, in support of this charge, is not at all in 
proportion to its magmtude. 

XXIII. Among those present at this meeting was Quin- 
tus Curius^, a man of no mean family, but immersed in vices 
and crimes, and whom the censors had ignominiously ex- 
pelled from the senate. In this person there was not less 
levity than impudence ; he could neither keep secret what 
he heard, nor conceal his own crimes; he was altogether 
heedless what he said or what he did. He had long had a 
criminal intercourse with Fulvia, a woman of high birth; 
but growing less acceptable to her, because, in his reduced 
circumstances he had less means of being liberal, he began, 
on a sudden, to boast, and to promise her seas and moun- 
tains^ ; threatening her, at times, with the sword, if she were 
not submissive to his will ; and acting, in his general con- 
duct, with greater arrogance than ever^. Fulvia, having 
learned the cause of his extravagant behavioar, did not keep 
such danger to the state a secret ; but, without naming her 
informant, communicated to several persons' what she had 
heard, and under what circumstances, concerning Catiline's 
conspiracy. This intelligence it was that incited the feelings 
of the citizens to give the consulship to Marcus TuUius 
Cicero*. For before this period, most of the nobility were 
moved with jealousy, and thought the consulship in some 

the report, I follow Gortias, Gerlacb, Eritzius, and Bernonf. Wasse, with less 
discriimnation, refers it to Catiline. This story of the drinking of hnman blood is 
copied by Floras, iv., 1, and by Platarch in his Life of Cicero. Dio Cassias 
(lib. xxxTii.) says that the conspirators were reported to have killed a child on 
the occasion. 

1 XXIIL Quintas Curias] The same that is mentioned in c. 17. 

2 To promise her seas and mountams] Maria montesque poUicerL A proverbial 
expression. Ter. Phorm., L, 2, 18: Modo non monies auripoUicms. Pers.. iii. 
65: Et quid opua Cratero magnos promittere monies, 

' With greater arrogance than ever] Ferocius quam soUtus erat. -.^..qij 

* To Marcus Tullius Cicero] Cicero was now in his forty-third year, , ^^^ 
filled the oiBce of queestor, edile, and prsetor. 
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degree sullied, if a man of no family^, however meritorious/ 
obtaxaed it. But when danger showed itself, enyy and 
pride were laid aside. 

XXIV. Accordingly, when the comitia were held, Marcus 
Tullius and Caius Antonius were declared consuls ; an^event 
which gare the first shock to the conspirators. The ardour 
of Catiline, however, was not at all duninished ; he formed 
every day new schemes; he deposited arms, in convenient 
places, throughout Italy ; he sent sums of money, borrowed 
on his ovni credit, or that of his jfriends, to a certain Manlius^, 
at E»sul8B^, who was subsequently the first to engage in hos- 
tilities. At this period, too, he is said to have attached to 
his cause great numbers of men of all classes, and some 
women, who had, in theiy earlier days, supported an ex- 
pensive life by the price of their beauty, but who, when age 
had lessened their gains but not their extravagance, had 
contracted heavy debts. By the influence of these females, 
Catiline hoped to gain over the slaves in Eome, to get the 
city set on fire, and either to secure the support of their 
husbands or take away their lives. 

XXV. In the number of these ladies was Sempronia*, a 
woman who had committed many crimes with the spirit of a 
man. In birth and beauty, ia her husband and her children, 
she was extremely fortunate ; she was skilled in Greek and 
!^man literature; she could sing, play, and dance^, with 
greater elegance than became a woman of virtue, and pos- 

1^ A man of no family] Novus homo. A term applied to such as could not 
boast of anj ancestor that had held any camle magistracy, that is, had been 
consul, praetor, censor, or chief edile. 

^XXIV. Manlius] He had been an officer in the army of Sylla, and, having 
been distingoished for his services, had been placed at theHiead'of a colony of 
veterans settled about Fassulse ; but he had squandered his property in extrn^ 
vagance. See Plutarch, Vit. Gic, Dio Gassius, and Appian. * 

' Fsesnlas] A town of Etruria, at the foot of the Appenines, not far from 
Florence. It is the Fesole of Milton : 

At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdamo to descry now lands, ^c. Par. L., i., 289. 

. \ XXV. Sempronia] Of the same gens as the two Gracchi. She was the wife 

•& piay, and dance] PaaHere, mliare. As psaUo signifies both to play ou 
ikcal instrument, and to suig to it while playing, I have thought it necessary 
Jive both senses in the translation. 
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sessed many other accamplislunents that tend to excite the 
paaeions. But nothing was ever less valued by her than 
honour or chastity. "V^^ether she was more prodigal of hep 
money or her reputation, it would have been cfifficult to 
decide. Her desu^s were so ardent that she ofbener made 
advances to the other sex than waited for solicitation. 
She had frequently, before this period, forfeited her word, 
forsworn debts, been privy to murder, and hurried into the 
utmost excesses by her extravagance and poverty. But her 
abilities were by no means despicable^ ; she could compose 
verses, jest, and join in conversation either modest, tender, or 

! licentious. In a word, she was distinguished^ by much refine- 
ment of wit, and much grace of expression. 

XXYI. Gatitbie, having made these arrangements, still 
canvassed for the consulship for the following year ; hoping 
that, if he should be elected, he would easily manage Antonius 
according to his pleasure. Nor did he, in the mean time, 
remain inactive, but devised schemes, in every possible way, 
against Cicero, who, however, did not want skill or policy to 
guard against them. For, at the very beginning of his con- 
sulship, he had, by making many promises through Eulvia, 
prevailed on Quintus Curius, whom I have already mentioned, 
to give'him secret information of Catiline's proceedings. He 
had also persuaded his colleague, Antonius, by an arrangement 
respecting their provinces^, to entertain no sentiments of dis- 

I affection towards the state ; and he kept around him, though 

; without ostentation, a guard of his friends and dependants. 

' When the day of the comitia came, and neither Catiline's 
efforts for the consulship, nor the plots which he had laid for 

1 Bj no means despicable] Hand abtv/edum. Compare, Bene dtcere Itaud ab- 
tutdnun est, c. S, 

^ She was distingnished, ^.] MtikaBfacetuB, muHugque lepos merat. Both 
facelim and lepo8 mean '^agreeableness, homonr, pleasantry;'* bnt Upoa here 
seems to refer to diction, as in Gic. Orat., I, 7: Magnus injocando Upos, 

3 XXVI. By an arrangement respecting their provinces] PacHone promicim. 
This passage has been absurdly misrepresented by most translators, except De 
Brosses. Even Rose, who was a scholar, translates poctume/Trotnhcue, ^^ by pro- 
mising a province to his colleague.*' Plutarch, in his Life of Cicero, says that the 
two provinces, which Cicero and his colleague Antonius shared between them, 
were Graul and Macedonia, and that Cicero, in order to retain Antonius in the in- 
terest of the senate, exchanged with him Macedonia, which had Men to himself, 
for the inferior province of Gaul. See Jug., c. 27. 
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the consuls in the Campus Martius^, were attended with suc- 
cess, lie determined to proceed to war, and to resort to the 
utmost extremities, since what he had attempted secretly had 
ended in confusion and disgrace^. 

XX Vn. He accordingly despatched Caius Manlius to 
Faesulae, and the adjacent parts of Etruria ; one Septimius, 
of Camerinum^, into the Piggni^ territoiy ; Caius Jufiua into 
AguEa; and others to various places, wherever he thought 
each would he most serviceable*. He himself, in the mean 
time, was making many simultaneous efforts at Bome; he 
laid plots for the consul; he arranged schemes for burning 
the city; he occupied suitable posts with armed men; he 
went constantly armed himself, and ordered his followers to 
do the same ; he exhorted them to be always on their guard 
and prepared for action ; he was active and vigilant by day 
and bj night, and was exhausted neither by sleeplessness nor 
by toil. At last, however, when none of his numerous pro- 
jects succeeded^, he again, with the aid of Marcus Porcius 

1 Plots which he had laid for the consuls in the Campos Martins] Insidm qwu 
corutdi in campo fecerat. I have here departed from the text of Cortius, who 
reads coruuUbtiSj thinking that Catiline, in his rage, might have extended his plots 
even to the consuls-elect. But consuli, there is little doubt, is the right reading, 
as it is favoured by what is said at the be^nning of the chapter, insidka parabat 
Ciceroni, bj what follows in the next chapter, conmli insicUas tendere, and by the 
words, sperans, si designatus/oret^ facile se ex vohtntate Antonio usurum ; for if 
Catiline trusted that he should be able to use his pleasure with Antonius, he could 
hardly think it necessary to form plots against his life. I have De Brosses on my 
side, who trsmslates the phrase, les pieges ou U comptoitjaireperir U consul. The 
words in campo, which look extremely like an intruded gloss, I wonder that Cor- 
tius should have retained. " Considl,^ says Gerlach, " appears the more eligible, 
not only on account of consiM insidias tendere, c. 27, but because nothing but the 
death of Cicero was necessary to make everything favourable for Catiline." Krit- 
zius, Bemonf, Dietsch, Pappaur, Allen, and all the modem editors, read Consuli. 
See also the end of c. 27 : Si priits Ciceronem oppressisseL 

' Had ended in confusion and disgrace] Atperafaodaque evenerant. I have bor- 
rowed from Murphy. 

' XXVn. Of Camerintun] Oamertem. '' That is, a native of Camerinum, a 
town on the confines of TJijnbr^ ^^ Pinpn^im. Hence the noun Camers, as Cic. 
Pro. Syll,, c. 19, in agro Camerti," Cortius. 

♦ Wherever he thought each would be most serviceable] Ubi quemque opportu- 
num credebat, ** Propria reddas: quern, et ubi ilium, opportunum credebat" 
Cortius. See c. 28. 

* When none of his Qomerous projects succeeded] Ubi muUa agitanti nihil 
procedit 

D 
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Laeca, convoked the leaders of the ocmspiiacy in the dead" 
of night, when, after many comphdnts of their apathy, he 
informed them that he had sent forward MantLus to that 
body of men whom he had prepared to take np arms ; and 
others of the confederates into other ^gible places, to make 
a commencement of hostiHties ; and that he him^lf was eager 
to set out to the army, if he could but first cut off Cicero, 
who was the chief obstruction to his measures. 

XXYIII. Whilst, therefore, the rest were in alarm and 
hesitation, Cains ComeKus, a Eoman knight, who offered 
his services, and Lucius Yargunteius, a senator, in company, 
with him, agreed to go with an armed force, on that very- 
night, and with but little delay^, to the house of Cicero, under 
pretence of paying their respects to him, and to kill him 
unawares, and unprepared for defence,^ in his own residence. 
But Curius, when he heard of the immin^it danger that 
threatened the consul, immediately gave him notice, by the 
agency of Fulvia, of the treachery which was contemplated. 
The assassins, in consequence, were refused admission, and 
found that they had undertaken such an attempt only to be 
disappointed. 

In the mean time, Manlius was in Etruria, stirring up the 
populace, who, both from poverty, and from resentment for 
their injuries (for, under the tyranny of Sylla, tl^y had lost 
their lands and other property), were eager for a revolution. 
He also attached to himself ^ sorts of marauders, who were 
numerous in those parts, and some of Sylla' s colonists, whose 
dissipation and exb^vagance had exhausted their enormous 
plunder. 

XXIX. When these proceedings were reported to Cicero, 
he, being alarmed at the twofold danger, since he could no 
longer secure the city against treachery by his private efforts, 
nor could gain satisfectoir intelligence of the magnitude or 
intentions of the army of Manlius, laid the matter, which 
was already a subject of discussion among the people, before 
the senate. The senate, accordingly, as is usiml in any 

1 XXVUI. On that retry nigbt, and ifkh. but little delay] Ed ftocte, paulo poet. 
They resolved on going soon after the nieeting broke np, so that they might reach 
Cicero's house early in the morning^ which was the nsoal time for waiting on great 
men. Ingentemfonbtu doimu aUa auperbis Mane tabUant&tn toiit vomit cedibtis 
vndam, Virg. Georg. ii., 461. 
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penlcyus eioergencj, decreed tkat th£ co2rsri.s aHOUU) icjleb 

IT THEI& GABS THAT THE COMMOITWEALTH SHOUIiB SECTBIYB 

HO INJUBT. Tliis is the greatest power which, according to 
the practice ai> Borne, is granted^ hj the senate to the 
, magistrate, and which authorises him to raise troops; to 
make war ; to assume unlimited control over the allies and 
the citizens ; to take the chief command and jurisdiction at 
home and in the field ; rights which, without an order of the/ 
people, the consul is not permitted to exercise. 

X XX. A few days afterwards, Lucius SsBnius, a senator, 
read to the seziate a letter, which, he said, he had received 
from Fs&sulsB, and in which it was stated that Gaius Manlius, 
with a large foipce, had taken the field by the 27th of October^, 
Others at the same time, as is not uncommon in such a crisis, 
i^read reports of omens and prodigies ; others of meetings 
b^g held, of arms being transported, and of insurrections 
of the slaves at Capua and in Apulia. In consequence of 
{Eese rumours, Quintus Marcius feex^ was despatched, by a 
decree of the "senate, to raesulse, and Quintus Metellus Cre- 
ticus^ into Apulia and the parts adjacent ; both which officers, 
with the title of commanders^, were waiting near the city, 
having been prevented fi^m entering in triumph, by the 

* XXIX. This is the greatfest power which — is granted, ^c] Ea potestas 
per senatum, more Romano^ mctgistratid maxma permitHtur. Cortius, mird 
judicH pememtate, as EritziDs obserres, makes ea the ablatiye case, under- 
standing "decreUooe,'* "formula,'* or some such word; but, happily, no one has 
followed him. 
J » XXX. By the 27th of October] Ante diem VI. Kaiendas Novembt-es. He 
« means that they were in arms on or before that day. 

s Quintus Marcius Bex] He had been proconsul in Cilicia, and was expecting a 
triumph for his successes. 

« Quintus MeteUos Greticus] He had obtained the surname of Creticus from 
haying reduced the island of Chrete. 

B Both whieh officers, with the title of commanders, ^.] li tOrique ad urh€S7i 
imperatores erani; impediH ne triwnpharent caiunmid poMCorvmy gtdbus omnia 
Jumvta atque vihtmetta vendere mos erat. " Imperator'' was a title given by the ^ 
. army, and confirmed by tlie senate, to a victorious general, who had slain a cer- 
tain number of the enemy. What the number was is not known. The general 
bore this title as an addition to his name, imtil he obtained (if it were granted 
him) a triumph, for which he was obliged to wait ad urbemj near the dty, since he 
was not allowed to enter the gates as long as he held any military command. 
These imperatores bad been debarred from their expected honour by a party who , 
would sell oM/ifihmg homwrabU^ as a triumph, or anythinff duhaiiMttable^ as a . 
Ucence to violate the kwfl. 

1)2 
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malice of a cabal, whose custom was to ask a price for every- 
thing, whether honourable or in&mous. The praetors, too, 
Quintus Fompeius Eufiis, and Quintus Metellus Celer, were 
sent oflF, the one to Capua, the other to Picenum, and power 
was given them to levy a force proportioned to the exigency 
and the danger. The senate also decreed, that if any one 
should give information of the conspiracy which had been 
formed against the state, his reward should be, if a slave, bis 
freedom and a hundred sestertia ; if a freeman, a complete 
par^pn and two hundred sestertia^. They further appointed 
that the schools of gladiators^ should be distributed in Capua 
and other municipal towns, according to the capacity of each ; 
and that, at Eome, watches should be posted throughout the 
city, of which the inferior magistrates^ should have the charge. 
aXXI. By such proceedings as these the citizens were 
struck with alarm, and the appearance of the city was 
changed. In place of that extreme gaiety and dissipation^, 
to which long tranquillity^ had given rise, a sudden gloom 
spread over all classes ; they became anxious and agitated ; 
they felt secure neither in any place, nor with any person ; 
they were not at war, yet enjoyed no peace ; each measured 
the public danger by his own fear. The women, also, to 
whom, from the extent of the empire, the dread of war was 
new, gave way to lamentation, raised supplicating hands to 
heaven, mourned over their infants, made constant inquiries, 
trembled at everythiag, and, forgetting their pride and their 

1 A hundred sestertia — ^two hnndred sestertia] A hundred sestertia were about 
SQ71 5s. lOd. of our money. 

* Schools of gladiators] GladiatoricefamilUB, Anj number of gladiators under 
one teacher, or trainer (lanitta), was called ,/amt/ta. They were to be distributed 
in different parts, and to be strictly watched, that they might not run off to join 
Catiline. See Graswinckelius, Rupertus, and Gerlach. 

' The inferior magistrates] The sediles, tribunes, qusestors, and all others below 
the consuls, censors, and pnetors. Aul. GelL xiii., 15. 

* XXXI. Dissipation] Lascivia. " Devotion to public amusements and gaiety. 
The word is used in the same sense as in Lucretius, v. 1398: 

Turn caput at^ue humeros plexis redimire coronis, 

Floribus et folus, htscivia Iseta monebat 
7%m sportwe gaiety prompted them to deck their heads and shoulders teith gar- 
lands offiowers and leavenJ" Bemottf. 

» Long tranquillity] Diutuma quies, " Since the victory of Sylla to the time 
of which Sallust is speaking, that is, for about twenty years, there had been a 
complete cessation fh>m civil discord and disturbance.*' Bemctff, 
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pleasures, felt nothing but alarm for themselres and their 
country. 

Yet the unrelenting spirit of Catiliae persisted in the 
same purposes, notwithstanding the precautions that were 
adopted against him, and though he Imnself was accused by 
Lucius Paullus under the Plautian law^. At last, with a 
view to dissemble, and under pretence of clearing his cha- 
racter, as if he had been provoted by some attack, he walked 
iato the senate-house. It was then that Marcus Tullius, the 
consul, whether alarmed at his presence, or fired with indig- 
nation against him, delirered that splendid speech, so bene- 
ficial to the republic, which he afterwards wrote and pub- 
lished^. 

When Cicero sat down, Catiline, being prepared to pretend 
ignorance of the whole matter, intreated, with downcast 
looks and suppliant voice, that " the Conscript Eathers would 
not too hastily believe anything against him ;" saying "that 
he was sprung fi:om such a family, and had so ordered his life 
from his youth, as to have every happiness in prospect ; and 
that they were not to suppose that he, a patrician, whose ser- 
vices to the Eoman people, as weU as those of his ancestors, 
had been so numerous, should want to ruin the state, when 
Marcus TuUius, a mere adopted citizen of Eome*, was eager 
to preserve it." "When he was proceeding to add other in- 

1 The Plautian law] Lege Phntid. " This law was that of M. Plautius Silanns, 
a trilmne of the people, which was directed against such as excited a sedition in 
the state, or formed plots against the life of any individual.'' Cyprianus Popma, 
See Dr. Smith's Diet, of Gr. and Bom. Antiquities, sub Vis. 

^ Which he afterwards wrote and published] Quam posted scriptam edidit. 
This was the first of Cicero's four Orations against Catiline. The epithet applied 
to it by Sallust, which I have rendered ^'splendid/' is ^ucu^tom; that is, says 
Gerlach, ^Mummibus Terborum et sententiarum omatam," distinguished by 
much brilliancy of words and thoughts. And so say Kritzius, Bernouf, and 
Dietscb. Cortius, who is followed by Dahl, Langias, and Miiller, makes the word 
eijoiyalent merely to lucid, in the supposition that Sallust intended to bestow on 
the speech, as on other performances of Cicero, only very cool praise. LucuUntvSj 
however, seems certainly to mean something more than Inddus, 

» A mere adopted citizen of Rome] InquUinus civis urbis Ronue. ^ Inquilinus" 
means properly a lodger, or tenant in the house of another. Cicero was bom at 
Arpinum, and is therefore called by Catiline a citizen of Rome merely by adop- 
tion or by sufferance. Appian, in repeating this account (Bell. Civ. ii., 104), says, 
'lyKoviXiyoy, ^ p^fuiri KoKovai rovs ivoiKOvvras iv akXorpiais oiKiais* 
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vectives, they all raised an outcry against him, and called him 
an enemy and a traitor^. Being thus exasperated, " Since I 
am encompassed by enemies," he exclaimed^, " and driven to 
desperation, I will: extinguish the flame kindled around me 
in a general ruin.'* 

XXXII. He then hurried from the senate to his own 
house ; and then, alter much reflection with himself, thinking ' 
that, as his plots against the consul had heen unsuccessfoly 
and as he knew the city to be secured from fire by the watch, 
his best course would oe to augment his army, and make pro- 
vision for the war before the legions could be raised, he set 
out in the dead of night, and with a few attendants, to the 
camp of Manlius. But he left in charge to Lentulus and 
Cethegufi, and others of whose prompt determination he was 
assured, to strengthen the interests of their party in every 
possible way, to forward the plots against the consul, and to 
make arrangements for a massacre, for flring the city, and f<Hr 
; other destructive operations of war ; promising that he him- 
; self would shortly advance on the city with a large army. 
During the course of these proceedings at Eome, Caius 
Manlius despatched some of his followers as deputies td 
Quintus Marcius Eex, with directions to address him* to the 
following effect: 

1 Traitor] Parriddam, See c. 14. " An oppressor or betrayer of his country 
is justly called a parricide ; for our country is the common parent of all. Cic. ad 
Attic." Wasse. 

2 Since I am encompassed by enemies, he exclaimed, ^.] "It was not on this 
day, nor indeed to Cicero, that this answer was made by Catiline^ It was a reply 
to Oato, uttered a few days before the comitia for electing consuls, which were 
held on the 22nd day of October. See Cic. pro Mursen^, c. 25. Cicero's speech 
was delivered on the 8th of November. Sallust is, therefore, in error on this point, 
as well as Florus* and Valerius Maximus, who have folbwed him." BerwAif. 
From other accounts we may infer that no reply was made to Cicero by Catiline 
on this occasion. Plutarch, in his Life of Cicero, says that Catiline, before Cicero 
rose, seemed desux)us to address the senate in defence of his proceedings, but that 
the senators refused to listen to him. Of any answer ^ Cicero's speech, on the 
part of Catiline, he makes no mention. Cicero himself, in his second Oration 
against Catiline, says that Catiline c<yiM not endure his voices but, when he was 
ordered to go into exile, " paruit, quievit," oh^ed and submitted in silence. And 
in his Orator, c. 37, he says, " That most audacious of men, Catiline, when he 
was accused by^e in the senate, was dumb." 

3 XXXII. With directions to address him, ^c] Cum mandatis hufuscemodi. 
The communication, as Cortius observes, was not an epistk, but a verbal 
message. 
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XXXIII. " We call gods and men to witness, general, that 
we have taken up arms neither to injure our country, nor .to 
occasion peril to any one, but to defend our own persona 
from harm ; who, wretdied and in want, have been deprived, 
most of us, of our homes, and all of us of our character and 
property, by the oppression and cruelty of usurers ; nor has 
any one of us ' been allowed, accordiQg to the usage of our 
ancestors, to have the benefit of the law^, or, when our pro- 
perty was lost, to keep our persons free. Such has been the 
inhumanity of the usurers and of the prflstor^. 

" Often have your forefethers, takmg compassion on the 

commonalty at Eome, relieved their distress by decrees^ ; and 

^ very latdy, within our own memcwy, silver, by reason of the 

pressure of debt, and with the consent of all respectable 

citizens, was paid with brass*. 

/* Often too, we must own, have the commonalty them- 
selves, driven by desire of power, or by the arrogance of 
their mlers, seceded^ imder arms from the patricians. But at 
power or wealth, for the sake of which wars, and aU kinds of 

*- ^ stnfe, arise among mankind, we do not aim ; we desire only 
our liberty, which no honourable man relinquishes but with 
life. "We therefore conjure you and the senate to befriend 

. ^ your unhappy fellow-citizens ; to restore us the protection of 

* XXXIII. Tohaye the benefit of the law] LegetOL The law here meant was 
the Papirian law, by which it was provided, contrary to the old law of the Twelve 
Tables, that no one should be confined in prisoi; for debt, and that the property of 
the debtor only, not his person, should be liable for what he owed. Livy (viii., 28) 

. relates the occurrence which gave rise to this law, and says that it ruptured one 
of the strongest bonds of credit. 

* The proetor] Theprcetor urbanus, or city prsetor, who decided all causes be- 
tween citizens, and passed sentence on debtors. 

* Believed their distress by decrees] Decretis suis inopvB opituHaH sunt. In 
allusion to the laws passed at various times for diminishing the rate of interest 

* Silver — ^was paid with brass] Agentum cere soltOum est. Thus a sestertius, 
which was of silver, and was worth four asses, was paid with one as, which was of 
brass; or the fourth part only of the debt was paid. See Plin. H. N. zxziii., 3 ; 
and Yelleins Paterculus, ii., 23 ; who says, quadrantem solvi, that a quarter of 
their debts were paid By the debtors, by a law of Valerius Flaccus, when he be- 
came consul on the death of Marius. 

■* Often — have the commonalty — seceded, ^c] "This happened three times : 

1. To the Mons Sacer, on account of debt ; Liv. ii., 32. 2. To the Aventine, and 

thence fo the Mons Sacer, through the tyranny of Appius Claudius, the de- 

- jggjnxifi^Liv.iii, 60. 3. To the Janiculum, on account of debt; Liv. Epist' xL" 

Bemouf. . 
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the law, which the injustice of the prsBtor has taken from us ; 
and not to lay on us the necessity of considering how we 
may perish, so as best to avenge our blood." 

XXXIV. To this address Quintus Marcius replied, that, 
" if they, wished to make any petition to the senate, they 
must lay down their arms, and proceed as suppliants to 
Eome ;" adding, that '' such had always been the kindness^ 
and humanity of the Eoman senate and people, that none 
had ever asked help of them in vaiu." 

Catiline, on his march, sent letters to most men of consular 
dignity, and to all the most respectable citizens, stating, that 
" as he was beset by Mse accusations, and unable to resist the 
combination of his enemies, he was submitting to the wiU of 
fortune, and going into exile at Marseilles ; not that he was t 
guilty of the great wickedness laid to his charge, but that the t 
state might be imdisturbed, and that no insurrection might i 
arise from his defence of himself." ^ 

Quintus Catulus, however, read in the senate a letter of a 
very different character, which, he said, was delivered to him 
in the name of Catilbie, and of which the following is a copy : 

^ XXXV. " Lucius Catiline to Qmntus Catulua, wish- 
ing health. Tour eminent integrity, known to me by ex- 
^ XXXIV. That such had always been the kindness, ^c] Ed mamtieiudine 
atque misericordid senatum popttlumqtie Romanum semper fuisse. '* That the 
senate, ^c, had always been of such kindness.'* I ha7e deserted the Latin for 
the English idiom. 

' XXXV. The commencement of this letter is different in different editions. In 
Havercamp it stands thus : Egregia iuajides^ re cognita, grata nUhi, magnia «n 
TMMpericulis^fiduciam commendaiiom mecB trUmit. Cortius corrected it as follows : 
Egregia tua Jides, re cognita, gratam in magnisj^erictdis Jiduciam commenda- 
Uoni mete tribmt Gortins's reading has been adopted by Eritzius, Bemoof, and 
most other editors. Gerlach and Dietsch have recalled the old text That Cor- 
tius's is the better, few will deny ; for it can hardly be supposed that Sallust used 
mihiy meis^ and mecB in such close succession. Some, however, as Bupertus and 
Gerlach, defend Havercamp's text, by asserting, from the phrase earum exemphm 
wfrh scripHmij tliat this is a true copy of the letter, and that the style is, there- 
fore, not Sallust's, but Catiline's. But such an opnion is sufficiently refuted by 
Cortius, whose remarks I will transcribe: "Bupertus," says he, "quod in 
promptn erat, Catilinae culpam tribuit, qui non eo, quo Crispus, stilo scripserlt. 
Sedcuroratio ejus tam apta et composita supr^ c. 20 refertur? At, inquis, 
hie ipsum litterarum exemplum exhibetur. At vide mihi exemplum litterarum 
LentulifC 44; et lege Ciceronem, qui idem exhibet, «t seutles sensum magis 
qnlun verba referri. Quare inanis hsec quidem excusatio." Yet it is not to be 
denied that graia mihi is the reading of all the manuscripts. 
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perience^, gives a pleasing confidence, in the midst of great 
perils, to my present recommendation^. I have determined, 
therefore, to make no formal defence* with regard to my new 
course of conduct ; yet I was resolved, though conscious of 
no guilt*, to offer you some explanation**, which, on my word 
of honour®, you may receive as true^. Provoked by injuries 

^ Known — ^by experience] Re cogmta, " Cognita,'* be it observed, Uronum 
gratia, is the nomioatiTe case. ** Catiline had experienced the fnendahip of Ca- \ 
tulas in his affiiir with Fabia Terentia; Ibr it was by his means that he escaped | 
when he was brought to trial, as is related by Orosius.'* Bertumf, 

' Recommendation] CommendatumL His recommendation of his affairs, and of 
Orestilla, to the care of Catnlos. 

* Formal defence] Defensionem. Opposed to satisfactionemj which follows, 
and which means a private apology or expUnation. " Defensio, a defence, was 
properly a statement or speech to be made against an adversaiy, or before judges ; 
taiufaciio was rather an excuse or apology made to a friend, or any other person, 
in a private communication." CortxM, 

* Though conscious of no guilt] Ex nulld conscienHd de culpd. This phrase 
is explained by Cortius as equivalent to " Propter conscientiam de null& culpa," 
or ** inasmuch as I am conscious of no fault." ** De culpA," he adds, ** is the same 
as culpa ; so m the ii. Epist. to CsBsar, c. 1 : Ne(pie de Juturo quisquam satis 
callidus ; and e. 9: (fe iUU potissimum jactura fit." 

^ To make no formal defence— to offer you some explanation] Defennonem — 
parare; saiis/actionem^-proponere. " Pararej" says Cortius, " is applied to a 
defence which might require some study and premeditation; proponere to such a 
statement as it was easy to make at once." 

* On my word of honour] Me diusjidius, sc. juvet. So may the god of faith 
help me, as I speak truth. But who is the god of &ith ? Diu$, say some, is the 
same as Deus (Plautus has Deus fidins, Asin. i., 1, 18) ; and the god here meant 
is probably Jupter (jnA dio being equivalent to sub Jove) ; so that Dius fidius 
i^dina bring an adjective fromfdes) will be the Ztvs marios of the Greeks. Me 
dkufiUm will therefore be, " May Jupiter help me I" This is the mode of ex- 
pfication adopted by Gerlacb, Bemouf, and Dietsch. Others, with Festus (sub 
voce Medius^fidiiu) make,/!<KiiMjequivalent ioJUius, because the ancients, accord- 
ing to Festus, often used D for L, and dius fidius will then be the same as Ator 
or Jovis filins, or Hercules, and me dim fidius will be the same as mehercuks or 
mehercuk. Varro de L. L. (v., 10, ed. Sprengel) mentions a certam Jllius who 
was of this opinion. Against this derivation there is the qaantity of fidius^ of 
which the first syllable is short: Qucer^am Nonas Sanco fidione referrem^ Ov. 
Fast vL, 218. But if we consider dius the same as deuSj we may as well consider 
dius fidius to be the god Hercules as the god Jupiter, and may thus make medius 
fidius identical with mehercuks, as it probably is. " TertuUian, de Idol. 20, 
says that medius fidius is a form of swearing by Hercules." Schiller's I^x. sub 
Fidius, This pomt will be made tolerably clear if we consider (with Varro, v., 
10, and Ovid, loc. cU.) Dins fidius to be the same with the Sabine Sancus, or 
Semo Sancus, and Semo Sancus to be the same with Hercules. 

' Yon may receive as true] Veram Hcet cognoscas. Some editions, before that 
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and indignities, einee, being robbed of tbe firuit of my labour 
and eierfcian*, I did not obtain tbe post of honour due to me*, 

II have undertaken, according to my custom, the public cause 
of the distressed. Not but that I could have paid, out of my 
own property, the debts contracted on my own security* ; 
while the generosity of Orestilla, out of her own fortune and 
her daughter's, woidd discharge those incurred on the security- 
of others. But because I saw unworthy men ennobled with 
honours, and myself proscribed* on groundless suspicioni, I 
have, for this very reason, adopted a course^, amply justijSable 
in my present circumstances, for preserving what honour is 
left to me. When I was prooeedmg to write more, intelli- 
I gence was brought that violence is preparing against me. I 
now commend and entrust Orestilla to your protection* ; in- 
' treating you, by your love for your own children, to defend 
he r fro m injiuy^. PareweU." 

XXXVI. Catiline himself, having stayed a few days with 
Caius Maminius Elamma in the neighbouriiood of Arretium®, 

of Cortius, have qua—Ucet vera mecum recognomsat ; which was adopted from a 
qnotatioii of Servias ad i£n. iv., 204. But twenty of tiie beat MSS., accordiBg to 
Gortios, have veram Kcet oognoscas, 

» Bobbed of the frmt of my labour and exertion] Frudu kxboris industnaque 
meceprivcUtu. " The honours which he sought he elegantly calls the/r««<,of bis 
labour, because the one is obtained by the other.** Cortku, 

* Post of honour doe to me] Statwn dignUaHs. The ooDsnkhip. 

» Qn my own security] Meie nominibue. " He nses the plural," says Hcro- 
ghis, ** because he had not borrowed once only, or from one person ; but oftentimes, 
and from many.** No other critic attempts to ezpbxn^this point For aSenit 
nomimbm, which follows, being in tlie plural, there is yery good reason. My 
tTans htio n is in conformity with Bemouf 's eoomient. 

^Proscribed] AUemUmn, '^ Repulsed from all hope of the consulship." JBer- 
nouf, 

^Adopted a course] Spu—BeoiaM sum, ^^Spem sequi is a phrase often used 
when the direction of the mind to any thing, action, or course of conduct, and the 
subsequent election and adoption'of what appears advantageous, is signified." Cor» 
tku, 

« Protection] Fidei, 

^ Intreating you, by your love fer yomr own children, to defend her from injury ] 
Earn ab tn^urid defemdas^ptr Uberos turn rogabu, " Defend her fixan injury, 
being mtoe ated [to do so] by [or for liiesake of] your own children." 

« XXXVL In tbe nei^bourhood of Arretium] Jnagro Arretino, Havereamp, 
and many of the old editions, have Reatmo; **but," says Cortius, " if Catiline 
went the direct road to Fsesnls, as is rendered extremely probable by his pre. 
tenee that he was going to MarseiUes, and by the assertion of Cicero, made the 
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wbfle lie -was sopplying the adjacent parts, already excited to 
insurrection, with, arms, marched with the fasces, and other 
ensigns of authority, to join Manlius in his camp. 

li^en this was idiown at Eome, the senate declared Catiline 
sad Manlius enemies to the state, and fixed a day as to the 
rest of their force, before which they might lay down their 
arms with impunity, except such as had been convicted of 
capital offences. They also decreed that the consuls should 
h<nd a levy ; that Antonius, with an army, should hasten in 
pursuit of Catiline ; and that Cicero should protect the city./ 

At this period the empire of Eome appears to me to have 
been in an extremely deplorable condition^ ; for though every 
nation, from the rismg to the setting of the sun, lay in sub- 
jection to her arms, and though peace and prosperity, which 
mankind think the greatest blessings, were hers in abundance, 
there yet were found, among her citizens, men who were bent, 
with obstinate determination, to plunge themselves and their 
country into ruin ; for, notwithstanding the two decrees of 
the senate^, not one individual, out of so vast a number, was 
induced by the offier of reward to give information of the 
conspiracy ; nor was there a single deserter from the camp of 
Catiline. So strong a spirit of disaffection had, like a pesti- 
lence, pervaded the minds of most of the citizens. 

XXXVII. Nor was this disaffected spirit confined to those 
who "jvere actually concerned in the conspiracy; for the 
whole of the common people, from a desire of change, favoured 
the projects of CatiHne. This they seemed to do in accordance 
with their general character ; for, in every state, they that 
are poor envy those of a better class, and endeavour to exalt 
the factious^ ; they dislike the established condition of things, 

daj after his departure, that he was on his way to join Manlius, we must certainly 
read Arreiino.''* Arretium (now Arezzd) lay in his road to Faesulae; Beate was ♦ 
many miles out of it. 

^ In an extremely deplorable condition] MvUo maxime miserabUe. MtiUo is 
added to superlatives, like longe. So c. 52, wmUo ptdcherrimam eam nos habere- 
mus. Gortius gives several other instances. 

^ Notwithstanding the two decrees of the senate] JDuobus senaH decre^. I 
have translated it " ^ two decrees," with Rose. One of the two was that respect- 
ing the rewards mentioned in c. 80 ; the other was that spoken of in c. 36, allow- 
ing the followers of Catiline to lay down theu: arms before a certain day. 

3 XXXVIL Endeavour to exalt the factious] Malos extoUwU, They strive to 
elevate into office those who resemble themselves. 
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and long for something new ; they are discontented with their 
Own circumstances, and desire a general alteration ; thej can 
support themselves amidst tumult and sedition, without 
anxietjr, since poverty does not easily suffer loss^. 

As for the populace of the city, they had become disaffected^ 
from various causes. In the first phMse^, such as everywhere 
took the lead in crime and profligacy, with others who had 
squandered their fortunes in dissipation, and, in a word, all 
whom vice and viUany had driven from their homes, had 
flocked to Eome as a general receptacle of impurity. In the 
next place, many, who thought of the success of Sylla, when 
thev had seen some raised from common soldiers into senators, 
and others so enriched as to live in regal luxury and pomp, 
hoped, each for himself, similar results from victory, ii they 
should once take up arms. In addition to this, the youth, 
who, in the country, nad earned a scanty livelihood by manual 
labour, tempted by public and private largesses, had preferred 
idleness in the ci^ to unwelcome toil in the field. To these, 
and all others of similar character, public disorders would 
furnish subsistence. It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
that men in distress, of dissolute principles and extravagant 
expectations, should have consulted the interest of the state 
no fiirther than as it was subservient to their own. Besides, 
those whose parents, by the victory of Sylla, had been pro- 
scribed, whose property had been confiscated, and whose civil 
rights had been curtailed*, looked forward to the event of a 
war with precisely the same feelings. 

^ Poverty does not easily suffer loss] Egettas facile habetur sine damno. He 
that has nothing, has nothing to lose. Petron. Sat., c. 119: Incps audobcia 
iutaesU 

* Had become disaffected] PrcKeps abienU. Had grown demoralised, sunk in 
corruption, and ready to join in any plots against the stateJ So Sallust says of 
Sempronia, prceceps abierat^ c. 25. 

' In the first pkce] Primum omnmm, " These words refer, not to Hem and 
postremo in the same sentence, but to deinde at the commencement of the next.'* 
Bemoitf, 

* Civil rights had been curtailed] Jus Ubei'tatis immtnutum erat, " Sylla, by 
one of his laws, had rendered the children of proscribed persons mcapable of holding 
any public office ; a law unjust, indeed, but which, having been established and 
acted upon for more than twenty years, could not be rescinded without inconve- 
nience to the goremment. Cicero, accordingly, opposed the attempts which were 
made, in his consulsliip, to remove this restriction, as he himself states in his 
Oration against Piso, c. 2." Bemouf. See Veil. Paterc., ii., 28 j Plutarch, Vit ' 
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All those, too, who were of any party opposed to that of 
the senate, were desirous rather that the state should be 
embroiled, than that they themselves should be out of power. 
This was an evil, which, afber many years, had returned upon 
the community to the extent to which it now prevailed^. 

XXXVIII. Fop after the powers of the tribunes, in the 
consMate of Cneius Pompey and Marcus Crassus, had been 
fully restored^, certain, ybung men, of an ardent age and 
temper, having obtained that high office^, began to stir up the 
populace by inveighing against the senate, and proceeded, in 
course of time, by means of largesses and promises, to in- 
flame them more and more ; by which methods they became 
popular and powerful. On the other hand, the most of the 
nobility opposed their proceedings to the utmost; under 
pretence, indeed, of supporting the senate, but in reality for 
their own aggrandisement. For, to state the truth in few 
words, whatever parties, during that period, disturbed the 
republic under plausible pretexts, some, as if to defend the 
lights of the people, others, to make the authority of the 
senate as great as possible, all, though affecting concern for 
the public good, contended every one for his own interest. 
In such contests there was neither moderation nor limit; 
each party made a merciless use of its successes. 

XXXIX. After Pompey, however, was sent to the mari- 
time and Mithridatic wars, the power of the people was 
diminished, and the influence of the few increased. These few 
kept all public offices, the administration of the provinces,'and 

SylL ; Qaintil., xi., 1, where a fragment of Cicero'p speech, De Proscriptontm 
LiberiSj is preserved. This law of Sylla was at length abrogated by Julius Gaesar, 
Suet. J. Cffis. 41 ; Plutarch Vit. Cses. ; Dio Cass., zli., 18. 

1 This was an CTil—to the extent to which it now prevailed] Id adeo makan 
muUospost atmos in civitatem reverterat, ** Adeo" says Cortius, " is particula 
degantimma," Allen makes it equivalent to eo tuque. 

« XXXVni. The powers of the tribunes — had been fully restored] Tribunicia 
potestae restUuia^ Before the time of Sylla, the power of the tribunes had 
grown immoderate, but Sylla diminished and almost annihilated it, by taking from 
them the privileges of holding any other magistracy after the tribunate, of publicly 
addressing the people, of proposing laws, and of listening to appeals. But in the 
consulship of Cotta, a.u.c. 679, the first of these privileges had been restored ; and 
in that of Pompey and Crassus, a.u.c. 68([/.the tribunes were reinstated in all 
their former powers. ^ 

* Having obtained that high office] Summam potestcUem nactL Cortius thinks 
these words spurious. 
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everything else, in their own hands ; they themselves liyed 
free from harm^, in flourishing drciunstances, and without 
apprehension; overawing oth^s, at the same time, with 
threats of impeachment^, so that, when in office, they might 
be less inclined to inflame the people. But as soon as a 
prospect of change, in this dubious state of affiurs, had -pre- 
sented itself, the old spirit of contention awakened their 
passions ; and had Catiline, in his first battle, come off viis- 
torious, or left the struggle undecided, great distress and 
calamily must certainly have fallen upon the state, nor would 
those; who might at last have gained the ascendancy, have 
been allowed to enjoy it long, for some superior power would 
have wrested dommion and liberty from them when wearj 
and exhausted. 

There were some, however, unconnected with the con- 
spiracy, who set out to join Catiline at an early period of hia 
proceedings. Among these was Aulus Fulvius, the son of a 
senator, whom, being arrested on his journey, his father 
ordered to be put to death^. In Borne, at the same time, 
Lentulus, in pursuance of Catiline's directions, was endea- 
vouring to gain over, by his own agency or that of others, all 
whom he thought adapted, either by principles or circum- 
stances, to promote an insurrection ; and not citizens ozdy, 
but every description of men who could be of any service ia 
war. 

XL. He accordingly commissioned one Publius Umbrenus 
to apply to certain deputies of the Allobroges^, and to 
lead them, if he could, to a participation in the war ; sup- 

> XXXIX. Free from barm] IrmoxiL In apaBsiye sense. 

2 Overawing others— with threats of impeachment] Cateros jucUcUs terrere, 
" Accnsationibns et jadicioram periculis." Bemouf. 

» His father ordered to be put to death] Parens necari jussit. "His father 
pat him to death, not by order of the consuls, but by his own private authority; 
nor was he the only one who, at the same period, exercised mmflar power." Dion. 
Oass., lib. zxxtB. The father observed on the occasion, that " he had begotten 
him, not for Oatiline against his conntry, but for his conntry against Catiline." 
Val. Max., v., 8. The Roman laws allowed fathers absolute control over the lives 
of their ctdldren. 

♦ XL. Certain deputies of the Allobroges] Legatos AUdbroffum, Plutarch, in 
his Life of Cicero, says that there were then at Home two depuHea from 
this Gallic nation, sent to complain of oppression on the part of the Soman 
governors. 
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posing tiiat as they were nationally and individually iirrolved 
in debt, and as the Gauls were naturally warlike, they might 
easily he drawn into such an enterprise. UmbrenuB, as he 
had traded in Gaul, was known to most of the chief men 
there, and personally acquainted with them ; and consequently, 
without loss of time, as soon as he noticed the deputies m 
the Forum, he asked them, after making a few iaqniries 
about the state of their country, and affecting to commiserate 
its fallen condition, " what termination they expected to such 
calamities ?" When he found that they complained of the 
rapacity of the magistrates, inveighed against the senate fori 
not affordiag them relief, and looked to death as the onlvt 
remedy for their suferings, " Yet I," said he, " if you willl 
but act as men, will show you a method by which you may 
escape these pressing difficulties." When he had said this, 
the Allobroges, animated with the highest hopes, besought 
Uxabreaus io take compassion on them ; saying that there 
was nothing so disagreeable or difficult, which they would 
not most gladly perform, if it would but free their country 
from debt. He then conducted them to the house of Deci- 
mus Brutus, which was close to the Porum, and, on account 
of Sempronia, not unsuitable to his purpose, as Brutus was 
then absent from Eome^. In order, too, to give greater 
weight to his representations, he sent for Gabinius, and, in 
his presence, explained the objects of the conspiracy, and 
mentioned the names of the confederates, as well as those of 
many other persons, of every sort, who were guiltless of it, 
for the purpose of iuspiring the ambassadors with greater 
confidence. At length, when they had promised their as- 
sistance, he let them depart. 

1 As Bmtns was then absent from Borne] Nam turn Brutus ab Romd aberat. 
From this remark, say Zanohins and Omnibonns, it is evident that Brutus was 
not priv7 to the conspiracy. 

** What sort of woman Sempronia was, has been told in c. 25. Some have 
thought that she was the wife of Dedmus Brutus; but since Sallust speaks of 
her as being in the decay of her beauty at the time of the conspiracy, and since 
Brutus, as may be seen in Caesar (B. G. yii., sub fin.), was then veiy young, it is 
probable that she had only an illicit connexion with him, but had gained such an 
ascendancy over his affections, by her arts of seduction, as to induce him to make 
her his mistress, and to allow her to reside in his house." Beavzee. 

I have, however, followed 'those who think that Brutus was the husband of 
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XLI. Yet the AllobrogeB were long in suspense what 
course they should adopt. On the one hand, there was debt, 
an inclination for war, and great advantages to be expected 
from victory^ ; on the other, superior resources, safe plans, 
and certain rewards ^ instead of uncertain expectations. As 
they were balancing these considerations, the good fortune of 
the state at length prevailed. They accordingly disclosed 
the whole affair, just as they had learned it, to Quintus 
Eabius Sanga^, to whose patronage their state was very greatly 
. indebted. Cicero, being apprised of the matter by Sanga, 
directed the deputies to pretend a strong desire for the suc- 
cess of the plot, to seek interviews with the rest of the con- 
spirators, to make them fair promises, and to endeavour to 
lay them open to conviction as much as possible. 

XLII. Much about the same time there were commotions* 
in Hither and Parther Gaul, in the Picenian and Bruttian 
territories, and in Apulia. Por those, whom Catiline had pre- 
viously sent to those parts, had begun, without consideration, 
and seemingly with madness, to attempt everything at once ; 
and, bv nocturnal meetiugs, by removing armour and wea- 
pons n*om place to place, and by hurrying and confusing 
everything, had created more alarm than danger. Of these, 
Quintus Metellus Celer, the praetor, having brought several 
to trial^, under the decree of the senate, had thrown them 
into prison, as had also Caius Mursena in Farther Graul^, who 
governed that province in quality of legate. 

Sempronia. Sallnst (c. 24), speaking of the wbmen, of whom Sempronia was 
one, says that Catilme credebai posse — viros earum vel adjtmgere wW, vd inter- 
ficere. The truth, on snch a point, is of little importance. 

* XLI. To be expected from victory] In spe mctoricB. 

2 Certain rewards] Ceria pramict. " Offered bj the senate to those who should 
give information of the conspiracy. See c. 30." Kuhnhardt. i 

^ 3 Quintus Fabius Sanga] " A descendant of that Fabius who, for havmg sub- 
\ dued the AUobroges, was surnamed AQobrogicus.*' Benumf. Whole states 

(often chose patrons as well as individuals. 
*XLII. There were commotions] Motus eraU " if oft« is also used by Cicero 
and Livy in the singular number for sedUiojies and tumtdtus. No change is there- 
fore to be made in the text." Gerlach, ^* Motus bMcos intelligit, tumuUtts; at 
Flor., iii., 18.** Cortku, 

* Having brought several to trial] Comphtres—coMesd cognitd, " Canssam 
I cognoscere is the legal phrase for examining as to the authors and causes of any 
/ crime.** Dietsch, 

< Caius Mursna in Farther Gaul] In UUeriore GaBid C. Murasna. All the 
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XLIII. But at Bome, in the mean time, Lentulus, with 
the other leaders of the conspiracy, having secured what 
they thought a large force, had arranged, that as soon as 
Ca^line should reach the neighhourhood of Fsesulfie, Lucius 
Bestia, a tribune of the people, having called an assembly, 
should complain of the proceedings of Cicero, and lay tne 
odium of this most oppressive war on the excellent consul^ ; 
and that the rest of the conspirators, taking this as a signal, 
should, on the following night, proceed to execute their re- 
spective parts. 

These parts are said to have been thus distributed. Sta- 
tilius and Gabinius, with a large force, were to set on fire 
twelve places of the city, convenient for their purpose*, at the 
same tune ; in order that, during the consequent tumult^, an 
easier access might be obtained to the consul, and to the 
others whose destruction was intended; Cethegus was to 
beset the gate of Cicero, and attack him personally with vio- 
lence; others were to single out other victims ; while the sons 
of certain families, mostly of the nobility, were to kill their 
fathers ; a^nd, when all were in consternation at the massacre 
and conflagration, they were to sally forth to join Catiline. 

While they were thus forming and settling their plans, 

editions, preTiotis to that of Cortins, have in cUeriort Gallia. " Bat C. Marsena," 
wys that critic, " commanded in Gallia Transalpina, or Ulterior Ganl, as appears 
from Cic. pro Mm'sna, c. 41. To attribute such an error to a lapse of memory in 
Sallust, would be absurd. I have, therefore, confidently altered cUeriore into 
ttUenore" The praise of having first discovered the error, however, is due, not 
to Cortins, but to Felicias Darantinus, a friend of Rivius, in whose note on the 
passage his discovery is recorded. 

^ XLIII. The excellent consul] OpHmo constUi. With iJie exception of the 
slight commendation bestowed on his speech, Iwntlentam atque lUikm reipubUccej 
c. 31, this is the only epithet of praise that Sallust bestows on the consul through- 
out his narrative. That it could be regarded only as frigid eulogy, is apparent from 
a passage in one of Cicero's letters to Atticus (xii., 21), in which he speaks of the 
same epithet having been applied to him by Brutus : ** Brutus thinks that he 
pars me a great compliment when he calls me an excellent consul (optimum con- 
muem) ; but what enemy could speak more coldly of me ?" 

* Twelve places of the city, convenient for their purpose] Duodecim — qpportuna 
loca. Plutarch, in his Life of Cicero, says a hundred places. Few narratives lose 
bj repetition. 

s In order that, duriog the consequent tumult] Quo tumviUu, " It is best," 
says Dietsch, " to take quo as the particulajinalis (to the end that), and tunmUu 
as the ablative of the instrnment." 
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Cethegus was incessantly complaining of the want of spirit 
in his associates ; observing, tnat they wasted excellent ap^ 
portunities through hesitation and delay^ ; that, in such an 
enterprise, there was need, not of deliberation, but of action ; 
and that he himself, if a few would support him, would storm: 
the senate-house while the others remained inactive. Beinff- 
naturally bold, sanguine, and prompt to act, he thought tibiat: 
success depended on rapidity of execution. 

XLiy. The Allobroge*, according to the directions of 
Cicero, procured interviews, by means of Gabioius, with the 
other conspirators ; and from Lentulus, Cethegus, StatiHus, 
and Cassius, they wiemanded an oath, which they might. ■ 
carry under seal to their couniaymen, who otherwise would, 
hardly join in so important an- affair. To this the others con- 
sented without suspicion ; but Cassius promised them soon 
to visit their country^, and, indeed, left the ciiy a little be- 
fore the deputies. 

In order that the Allobroges, before they reached home, 
might confirm their agreement with Catiline, by giving and 
receiving pledges of faith, Lentulus sent with them one Titus 
Volturciua, a native of Crotgjia, he himself giving Yolturciua 
a letter for Catiline, of which the foUovmig is a copy : 

" Who I am, you vdll learn from the person whom I have 
sent to you. Eefiect seriously in how desperate a situation 
youare placed, and remember that you are a man^. Consider 
what your views demand, and seek aid from all, even the 
lowest." In addition, he gave him this verbal message: 
" Since he was declared an enemy by the senate, for what 
reason should he reject the assistance of slaves ? That, in 
the city, everything which he had directed was arranged; 
and that he should not delay to make nearer approaches 
to it." 

XLY. Matters having proceeded thus far, and a night 
being appointed for the departure of the deputies, Cicero, 

1 Delay ] Dies prolatcmdo. By patting off from day to day. 

^ XLIV. Soon to visit their oonntry] Semei eo hren veniurum, ** It is plain 
that the adverb relates to what precedes (ad dves); and^that Cassias expresses 
an intention to set oat for Gaol." DieCsch. 

3 fiemember that yoa are a man] Memmeris te tfirum, Bemember that you 
are a man, and ought to act as one. Cicero, m repeating this letter from memory 
(Orat. in Cat, iii., 5), gives the phrase, Cura vt/mr$i$: 
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being- bj them made aequadnted with everythingj directed 
the pwBtorsi, Lucius Yalerius Maccus, and Caius Pomtinus, 
to arrest the retinue of the Allobroges, by lying in wait for 
i^em on the Milviau' Bridge^; he gave them a full explana- 
tion of the object with which they were sent^, and left them 
to manage the rest asoeoasion might require. Being military 
men, they placed a' force, as had been directed, without dis- 
turbance, and secretly invested the bridge; when the de- 
puties^ witii VoituroiiiSi came to the place, and a shout 
was raised from* each side of the bridge* the Q^auls, at once 
comprehending the matter, surrendered themselves- imme- 
diately to the pra&tors. Vblturcius, at first, encouraging his 
companions, defended himself against numbers- with his 
ffword ; but afteirwaniB^ being unsupported by the Allobroges, 
be began eamee^fefy to beg.Pomtinus, to whom he was known, 
to save his life, and at last, terrified and despairing of safety, 

^ be surrendered himself to the pr»tors as unconditionally as 

, to foreign enemies. 

XLVI. The affair being thus concluded^ afdU accomit of 
it was immediately transmitted to the consul by messengers. 
G-reat anxiety, and great joy, affected him at the same mo- 
ment. He rejoiced that, by the discovery of the conspiracy, 
the state was freed from danger ; but he was doubtful how 
he ought to act, when citizens of such eminence were de- 
tected in i^reason so atrocious. He saw that their punish- 
ment would be a weight upon himself, and their escape the 
destruction of the Commonwealth. Having, however, formed 
his resolution, he ordered Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, Ga- 
binius, and one Quintus CoDparius of Terra^jina, who was 
preparing to go to -Abulia to raise the slaves, to be sum- 
moned before him. The others came T\ithout delay; but 
Coeparius, having left his house a little before, and heard of 
the discovery of the conspiracy, had fled from the city. The 
consul himself conductea Lentulus, as he was pr»tor, hold- 

> XLV. The prwtors] Prcetoribua nrbanis, the prsstors of the city. 

2 The Mflvian Bridge] Ponte Midmo. Now PorOe MoUe. 

' Of the object with which they were sent] Pem—cufuagraiid miMcmiur. 

♦ From each side of the bridge] Utrmqme. " Utrinque," obBervee Oortius, 
*' gfosBSB MSS. ezpontuit ex tOrdque parU ponHt,^^ and thwe is little d<mbt that 
the ezpoBition is correct. No translator, however^ before myself, haaavailed bun* 
self of it. 

e2 
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ing him bj the hand, and ordered the others to be brought 
into the Temple of Concord, under a guard. Here he assem- 
bled the senate, and in a very Ml attendance of that body, 
introduced Volturcius with the deputies. Hither abo he. 
' ordered Valerius Flaccus, the prsBtor, to bring the box with 
h the letters^ which he had taken from the deputies. 

XLVn. Volturcius, being questioned concerning his jour- 
ney, concerning his letter^ ; and lastly, what object he had had 
in view*, and from what motives he had acted, at first began to 
prevaricate*, and to pretend ignorance of the conspiracy ; but 
at length, when he was told to speak on the security of the 
public faith^, he disclosed every circumstance as it had really 
occurred, stating that he had been admitted as an associate, 
a few days before, by Q-abinius and Coeparius ; that he knew 
no more than the deputies, only that he used to hear 
from Q-abinius, that Publius Autronius, Servius SyUa, Lucius 
Vargunteius, and many others, were engaged in the con- 
spiracy. The Gauls made a similar confession, and charged 
tentulus, who began to affect ignorance, not only with the 
letter to Catiline, but with remarks which he was in the 
habit of making, " that the sovereignty of Eome, by the 
Sibylline books, was predestined to three Comelii ; that uinna 
and SyUa had ruled already^ ; and that he himself was the 

* XLVI. The box with the letters] Scrimtan cum lUeria. LiUera may be 
rendered either letter or letters. There is no mention made previously of more 
letters than that of Lentulus to Catiline, c. 44. Bat as it is not likely that the 
deputies carried a box to convey only one letter, I have followed other translators 
by putting the word in the plural The oath of the conspirators, too, which was 
a written document, was probably in the box. 

^ XLVII. His letter] Litteria, His own letter to Catiline, c. 44. So prcBter 
litterat a little below. 

^ What object he had had in view, ^c] Qmd, aut qitd de causd, cofuUii 
habidsset. What design he had entertained, and from what motive he had enter- 
tained it, 

* To prevaricate] Fingere alia. " To pretend other things than what had 
reference to the conspiracy." Benwuf. 

^ On the security of the public faith] FidepubUcd. " Cicero pledged to him 
the public faith, with the consent of the senate ; or engaged, in the name of the - 
republic, that his life should be spared, if he would but speak the truth." Ber- 
nouf. 

^ That Cinna and Sylla had ruled akeady] Cirmam atqm SyUam antea. \ 
** Had ruled," or something similar, must be supplied. Cinna had been the ' 
means of recalling Marius from Africa, in conjunction with whom he domineered 
over the city, and made it a scene of bloodshed and desolation. 
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third, whose fate it would he to govern the city ; and that 
this, too, was the twentieth year since the Capitol was hurnt ; 
a year which the augurs, from certain omens, had often said 
would be stained with the blood of civil war/' 

. The letter then being read, the senate, when all had pre- 
viously acknowledged their seals^, decreed that Lentulus, 
being deprived of his office, should, as well as the rest, be 
placed in private custody^. Lentulus, accordingly, was given 
in charge to Publius Lentulus Spinther, who was then aedile ; 
Cethegus, to Quiatus Comificius ; Statilius, to Caius Caesar ; 
Gkbinius, to Marcus Crassus ; and Coeparius, who had just 
before been arrested in his flight, to Cneius Terentius, a 
senator. 

XLVIII. The common people, meanwhile, who had at 
first, from a desire of change m the government, been too 
much inclined to war, ha^dng, on the discovery of the plot, 
altered their sentiments, began to execrate the projects of 
Catiline, to extol Cicero to the skies; and, as if rescued 
from slavery, to give proofs of joy and exultation. Other 
eflTects of war they expected as a gain rather than a loss ; 
but the burning of the city they thought inhuman, out- 
rageous, and fatal especially to themselves, whose whole pro- 
perty consisted in their daily necessaries and the clothes 
which they wore. 

On the following day, a certain Lucius Tarquinius was 
brought before the senate, who was said to have been ar- 
rested as he was setting out to join Catiline. This person, 
having offered to give information of the conspiracy, if* the 
pubHc faith were pledged to him*, and being directed by the 

* Their seals] Sigiui sua, " Lenrs cachets, leurs sceaux." Bemouf, The 
Bomans tied their letters round with a string, the knot of which they covered 
with wax, and impressed with a seal. To open the letter it was necessary to 
ent the string: *' nos Hnum innidimus." Oic. Or. in Cat., iii., 5. See also C. Nep, 
Pans. 4, and Adam's Roman AniiquiHes, The seal of Lentulus had on it a like- 
ness of one of his ancestors ; see Cicero, loc. cit • 

'lopriVBtrcfisfSdy] In liberis custodiis. Literally, m"free custody," but 
" private custody" conveys a better notion of the arrangement to the mind of the 
English reader. It was called ^ree because the persons in custody were not con- 
fined in prison. Plutarch calls it abfO-fxou (fivKoKriVj as also Dion., cap. Iviii., 3. 
See Tadt. Ann., vi., 3. It was adopted in the case of persons of rank and consi- 
deration. 

» XLVin. If the public faith were pledged to him] Sijidespublica data estet* 
See c 47. 
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consul to state what he knew, gave the senate nearly the 
same account as Volturcius had given, concerning the in- 
tended conflagration, the massacre of respectable citizens, 
and the approach of the enemy, adding that " he was sent by- 
Marcus (>as8us to assure Catiline that the apprehension of 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and others of the conspirators, ought not 
to alarm him, but that he should* hasten, with so much the 
more expedition, to the city, in order to revive the courage 
of the rest, and to facilitate the escape of those in custody^.*' 
When Tarquinius named Crassus, a man of noble birth, of 
very great wealth, and of vast influence, some, thinking the 
statement incredible, others, though they supposed it true, 
yet, judging that at such a crisis a man of such power^ was 
rather to be soothed than irritated (most of them, too, firom 
personal reasons, being imder obligation to Crassus), ex- 
claimed that he was " a false witness," and demanded that 
the matter should be put to the vote. Cicero, accordingly, 
taking their opinions, a full senate decreed, '^ that the testi- 
mony of Tarquinius appeared false ; that he himself should 
be kept in prison ; and that no further liberty of speaking^ 
should be granted him, unless he should name the person 
at whose instigation he had fabricated so shameful a ca- 
lumnyJ' 

There were some, at that time, who thought that this a£^ir ' 
was contrived by Publius Autronius, in order that the inte- 
rest of Crassus, if he were accused, might, from participation 
in the danger, more readily screen the rest. Others said, that 
Tarquinius was suborned by Cicero, that Crassus might not 
disturb the state, by taking upon him, as was his custom*, the \ 
defence of the criminals. That this attack on his character j 

^ And to facilitate the escape of those m custody] Et illifacUius epericulo 
eripet&Uur, 

^ A man of such power] T<mta vis hominis. So great power of the man. 

* Liberty of speaking] Potestatem. " Potestatem loquendi." Cyprianus Popma, 
As it did not appear that he spoke the truth, the pledge which the senate had 
given him, on condition that he spoke tlie tndhj went for nothing; he was not 
allowed to continue his evidence, and was sent to prison. 

* As was his custom] More suo. Plutarch, in his Life of Crassus, relates that 
frequently when Pompey, Giesar, and Cicero, had refosed to undertake the de- 
fence of certain persons, as being unworthy of their support, Crassus would 
plead in their behalf; and that he thus gained great popularity among the com- 
mon people. 
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WBs made by Oicero, I afterwards heard Crassus himself 
assert. 

XLIX. Yet, at the same time, neither by interesjjj^ nor by 
solicitation, nor by bribes, coidd Quintus Catulus, and Caius 
Ego, prevail upon Cieero to have Caius CsBsar fakely sic- 
eased, either by means of the Allobroges, or any other evi- 
dence. Both of these men were at bitter enmity with 
C^sar ; Piso, as having* been attacked by him, when he was 
on^ his trial for extortion, on a charge of having illegally put 
to death a Transpadaue Qaul ; Catulus, as having hated him 
ever since he stood for the pontificate, because, at an ad- 
vanced age, and after filling* the highest offices, he had been 
defeated by Caesar, who was then comparatively a youth^. 
The opportuuity, too, seemed favourable for such an accu- 
sation; for Caesar, by extraordinary generosity in private, 
•and by magnificent exhibitions in public'^, had fallen greatly 
into debt. But when they failed to persuade the consul to 
such injustice, they themselves, bv gomg from one person to 
another, and spreading fictions of their own, which they pre- 
tended to have heard from Vdlturcius or the Allobroges, 
excited such violent odium, against him, that certain Eoman 
knights, who were stationed as an armed guard round the 
Temple of Concord, being prompted, either by the greatness 

^ XLIX. Piso, as having been attacked by him, when he was on, ^c] PisOf 
c^Bp^fgnakis ia judido yepetundamm propter cujusdam Trangpadam mppUcium 
mjustwn. Such is the reading and punctuation of Cortius. Some editions insert 
pecumarum before r^pehmdartm^ and some a comma after it. I have mterpreted 
the passage in conformity with the expLination of Eritzius, which seems to me 
the most judicious that has been oflBsred. OppugncO/us^ says he, is equivalent to 
graoUer vexatus, or violently assailed; and Piso was thus assailed by Cassar on 
account of his unjust execution of the Gaul ; the words in jatd^io repetimdarum 
merely mark the time when Csesar^s attack was made. While he was gq his trial 
for one thing, he was attacked by Caesar for another. Gerlach, observing that 
the words in judido are wanting in one MS., would omit them, and make 
oppugnahu govern peaumarvm repelmidarwn^ as if it were accusaitts; a change 
which would certainly not improve the passage. The Galli Transpadani seem tol 
have been much attached to Casar; see Cic. Ep. ad Att., v., 2; ad Fam.,| 
xvL, 12. 

2 Comparatively a youth] Adolesceatulo. Csesiir was then in the thirty-third J 
9r, as come say, the thirty-seventh year of his age. See the note on this word, i 
C.3. ' , . . i 

'By magnificent exhibitions in public] PubUce maximis rmmeribus. Shows 
of gladiators. 
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of the danger, or by the impulse of a high spirit, to testify 
more openly their zeal for the republic, threatened Csesar 
with their swords as he went out of the senate-house. 

L. Whilst these occurrences were passing in the senate, 

,1 and whilst rewards were being voted, on approbation of their 
evidence, to the Allobrogian deputies and to Titus Voltur- 
cius, the freedmen, and some of the other dependants of 
Lentulus, were urging the artisans and slaves, in various 
directions throughout the city^, to attempt his rescue ; some, 

' too, applied to the ringleaders of the mob, who were always 
ready to disturb the state for pay. Cethegus, at the same 
time, was soliciting, through his agents, his slaves^ and,Aeed* 
vajsxi, men trained to deeds of audacity, to collect themselves 
into an armed body, and force a way into his place of con- 
finement. 

The consul, when he heard that these things were in agitar 
tion, having distributed armed bodies of men, as the circum- 
stances and occasion demanded, called a meeting of the 
senate, and desired to know " what they wished to be done 
concerning those who had been committed to<;ustody." A 
full senate, however, had but a short time before^ declared 
them traitors to their country. On this occasion, Decimus Ju- 
nius Silauus, who, as consul elect was first asked Eis opinion, 
moved^ that capital punishment should be inflicted, not 

* L. In varions directions throughout the city] Variis Umeribus — in vicis. 
Going hither and thither through the streets. . 

* Slaves] Familiam. " Servos suos, qui propria ^mt7»o." Cortius. FamtUa 
is a number of famuli. 

3 A full senate, however, had but a short time before, ^c] The senate had 
already decreed that they were enemies to their country ; Cicero now calls a 
meeting to ascertain what sentence should be passed on them. 

* On this occasion — ^moved] Tunc — decreverat. The tunc (or, as most editors 
have it, ium) must be referred to the second meeting of the senate, for it does not^ 
appear that any proposal concerning the punishment of the prisoners was made 
at the first meeting. There would be no doubt on this point-, were it not for 

he pluperfect tense, decreverat, I have translated it as the perfect. We 
must suppose that Sallust had his thoughts on Cffisac's speech, which was to 
follow, and signifies that all this business had been done before Gassar addressed 
the house. Kritzins thinks that the pluperfect was referred by Sallust, not to 
Ceesar's speech, but to the decree of tbe senate which was finally made; but this 
is surely a less satisfactory method of settling the matter. &llu8t often uses 
the pluperfect, where his reader would expect tbe perfect; see, for instance, 
conctuserat^ at the beginning of c 24. 
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onlj on those who were in confinement, but also on Lucius 
C^sius, Publius Furius, Publius Umbrenus, and Quintus 
Aiinius, if they should be apprehended ; but afterwards, 
being influenced by the speech of Caius Cs&sar, he said that 
he would go over to the opinion of Tiberius Nero^, who had 
proposed that theguards should be increased, and that the 
senate should deliberate further on the matter. Csesar, when 
it came to his turn, being asked his opinion by the consul, 
spoke to the following effect : 

LI. " It becomes all men^, Conscript Fathers, who delibe- 
rate on dubious matters, to be influenced neither by hatred, 
affection, anger, nor pity. The mind, when such feelings 
obstruct its view, cannot easily see what is right ; nor has 
any human being consulted, at the same moment, his pas- 
sions and his interest. When the mind is jfreely exerted, its 
reasoning is sound ; but passion, if it gain possession of it, 
becomes its tyrant, and reason is powerless. 

"I could easily mention. Conscript Fathers, numerous 
examples of kings and nations, who, swayed by resentment 
or compassion, have adopted injudicious courses of conduct ; 
but I had rather speak of those instances in which our an- 
cestors, in opposition to the impulse of passion, acted with 
wisdom and sound policy. 

"In the Macedonian war, which we carried on against 
king Perses, the great and powerful state of Rhodes, which 
had risen by the aid of the Koman people, wa it fat(>kL es8 and 
hostile to us ; yet, when the war was ended, and the conduct 
of the Rhodians was taken into consideration, our forefathers 
left them Unmolested, lest any should say that war was made 

'That he would go over to the opinion of Tiberias Nero] Pedibw m senientiam 
Tib. Nerorm — tiurum, Anj question sabmitted to the senate was decided by 
the majority of votes, which was ascertamed either by nwneroHo, a counting of 
the votes, or by cUacessiOy when those who were of one opinion, at the direction of 
the presiding magistrate, passed over to one side of the house, and those who 
were of the contrary opinion, to the other. See AuL Gell., ziv., 7 ; Suet. Tib., 31 ; 
Adam*8 Rom. Ant. ; Dn Smith's Dictionary, Art. SenaUu, 

' LT. It becomes all men, ^.] The beginning of this speech, attributed to 
Cesar, is imitated from Demosthenes, Uepi r»v ^v X.tpaovr^a'^ vrpayfjuirmv : 
'Edet fjt€Vi ^ 3vBp€s ^Brfvatoif Toi/g Xtyovrag Surmrrag iv vfjuv ftrjT€ 
np6g tfx^ptof voitia-UM \cyop fitf^evay fArfre irp^s xapiv, " It should be, 
incumbent on all who speak before you, Athenians, to advance no sentunent 
with any View either to enmity or to favour." 
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jipon tliem for the sake of seizing their wealth, rather than of 
punishing their faithlessness. Throughout the Punic wars, 
too, though the Carthaginians, both during peace, and in sus- 
pensions of arms, were guilty of many acts of injustice, yet 
our ancestors neyer took occasion to retaliate, but considered 
rather what was worthy of themselves, than what might 
justly be inflicted on their enemies. 

" Similar caution, Conscript Fathers, is to be observed by 
yourselves, that the guilt of Lentulus, and the other con- 
spirators, may not have greater weight with you than your 
own dignity, and that you may not regard your indignation 
more than your character. If, indeed, a pimishment. adequate 
to their crimes be discovered,! consent to extraordinary mea- 
sures^ ; but if the enormity of their crime exceeds whatever 
can be devised^, I think that we should inflict only such 
penalties as the laws have provided. 

" Most of those, who have given their opinions before me, 
have deplored, in studied and impressive language^, the sad 
&te that threatens the republic ; they have recounted the 
barbarities of war, and the afflictions that would fall on the 
vanquished ; they have told us that maidens would be dis- 
honoured, and youths abused ; that children would be torn 
from the embraces of their parents ; that matrons would be 
subjected to the pleasure of the conquerors; that temples 
and dwelling-houses would be plundered; that massacres 
and fires would follow ; and that every place would be filled 
with arms, corpses, blood, and lamentation. But to what 
end, in the name of the eternal gods ! was such eloquence 
directed ? Was it intended to render you indignant at the 
conspiracy ? A speech, no doubt, will inflame him whom so 
frightful and monstrous a reality has not provoked ! Far 
from it : for to no man does evil, directed against himself, 
appear a light matter ; many, on the contrary, have felt it 
more seriously than was right. 

1 I consent to extraordinary measures] Nomim consilium a/^^rdbo. " That is, 
I consent that you depart from the usage of yoi^ ancestors, by which Roman 
citizens were protected from death." Bemouf. / 

2 Whatever can be devised] Omnium mgenia: ' 

3 Studied and impressive language] Cmnpodte atque magm^. Composite, in 
language nicely put together; elegantly. Magnifice, in striking or imposing 
terms. Composite b applied to the speech of Csssar, by Cato, in the following 
chapter. 
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"But to different personB, Conscript Fathers, different 
degrees of licence are ^owed. If those who pass a life sunk 
in obscurity, commit any error, through excessive anger, 
few become aware of it, for their fame is as limited as their 
fortune; but of those who live invested with extensive 
power, and in an exalted station, the whole world hnows 
the proceedings. Thus in the highest position there is the 
least liberty of action ; and it becomes us to indulge neither 
partiality nor aversion, but least of all animosity ; for what 
in others is called resentment, is in the powerful termed 
violence and cruelty. 

"I am indeed of opinion. Conscript Fathers, that the 
utmost degree of torture is inadequate to punish their crime; 
but the generality of mankind dwell on that which happens 
last, and, in the case of malefactors, forget their guilt, and 
talk only of their punishment, should that punishment have 
been inordinately severe. I feel assured, too, that Decimus 
Silanus, a man of spirit and resolution, made the suggestions 
which he offered, from zeal for the state, and that he had no 
view, in so important a matter, to favour or to enmity ; snch 
I know to be his character, and such his discretion^. Yet 
liis proposal appears to me, I will not say cruel (for what 
can be cruel that is directed against such characters?), but 
foreign to our policy. For assuredlj^, Silanus, either your 
fears, or their treason, must have induced you, a consul 
elect, to propose this new kind of punishnaent. Of fear it 
id unnecessary to speak, when, by the prompt activity of 
that distinguished man our consul, such numerous forc^s^-^-^: ^^ 
are under arms; and as to the punishment, we msij ^4^^l-z^[ > /- 
what is indeed the truth, -that in trouble and distress, .ifte;atb<j*,^ 
ia a relief from suffering, and not a torment^; ^^4^ it.I^v*. "i 

' . ,^ .' -f" i --7 •. ,'' . 

^ Such I know to be his character, such his discretion] Eos mopefy^m**J,:'^''-., 
"w&rtiaTO viri cognovi, I have transUted modesUamy discretion, which seems ^ he. ..-•^ *, * 
tbepropermeanmgoftheword. Beaoz^e renders it ^przMfence, and adds a note n;k)fi \ •-,;/ 
it, which may be worth transcription. " I translate modestia^^ says he, " by |>rM- 
fifence, and think myself authorised to do so. Sic d^itur a Staicis^ says Cicero 
(De Off., i., 40), ut modesHa sit scientia earum reman, qua agentur, out diceniur, 
loco suo collocandarum; and shortly afterwards. Sic Jit ut modestia scientia sit 
o]^MJTtumtatis idoneorvm ad agendum temporvm. And what is understood in 
French by prudence? It is, according to the Dictionary of the Academy, *a 
vittne by which we discern and practise what is proper in the conduct of life.' 
This is almost a translation of the words of Cicero." 

' That— death is a relief from suffering, not a torment, ^c] THis Epicurean 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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puts an end to all human woes ; and that, beyond it, there is 
no place either for sorrow or joy. 

" But why, in the name of the immortal gods, did you not 
add to your proposal, Silanus, that, before they were put to 
death, they should be punished with the scourge ? Was it 
because the Porc ian la w^ forbids it ? But other laws* forbid 
condemned citizens to be deprived of life, and allow them to 
go into exile. Or was it because scourging is a severer 
penalty than death ? Yet what can be too severe, or too 
harsh, towards men convicted of such an offence ? But if 
scourging be a milder punishment than death, how is it con- 
sistent to observe the law as to the smaller point, when you 
disregard it as to the greater ? 

" But who, it may be asked, will blame any severity that 
shall be decreed against these parricides^ of their country ? 
I answer that time, the course of events*, and fortune, 
whose caprice governs nations, may blame it. Whatever 
shall fall on the traitors, will fall on them justly; but it is 
for you. Conscript Fathers, to consider well what you resolve 
to inflict on others. All precedents productive of evil effects®, 
have had their origin, from what was good ; but when "^T" 
government passes into the hands of the ignorant or un- 

doctrine prevuled very macli at Rome in Caesar's time, and afterwards. We may 
very well suppose Csesar to have been a sincere convert to it. Gato alludes to this 
passage in the speech which follows; as also Cicero, in his fourth Oration against 
Catiline, c. 4. See, for opinions on this point, the first book of Cicero's Tusculan 
Questions. 

1 The Porcian law] Lex Portia. A law proposed by P. Porcius Loeca, one of 
the tribunes, a.u.c . ^4^ jnhich enacted that no one shouldjMnd* snomnwiro* kiH_ 
a Boman citizen. See Liv., z., 9; Cic. pro. Babir. 3, 4; Yen*., v., 63; de 
Rep. 11., ^1. 

2 Other laws] Alke leges. So CsBsar says below, " Turn lex Porcia aliaeque 
paratffi, quibus legibus auxilium damnatis permissum ;" what other laws these 
were is uncertain. One of them, however, was the Sfijtnpronlaii law, proposed by 
Caius Gracchus, which ordained that sentence should not be passed on the life of 
a RoRwv '«iti£en without the^order of the people. See Cic. pro Rabir. 4. So 
*» lex Porcia legesque Sempromajl" Cic. in Verr., v., 63. 

» Parricides] See c. 14, 32. 

* The course of events] Dies, " Id est, temporis momentum {der veran- 
derte Zeiipunkt)," Dietsdi, Things change, and that which is approved at one 
period, is blamed at another. Tempits and dies are sometimes joined (Liv., xxiL, 
39, ii., 46), as if not only time in general, but particular periods, as from day to 
day, were intended. 

3 All precedents productive of evil effects] Omnia mala exempJa, Examples 
of severe punishments are meant 
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prixLcipledy any sew example of seyerity^, inflicted on deserv- 
ing and suitable objects, is extended to those that are im- 
proper' and undeserving of it. The Lacedsemonians, when 
they had conquered the Athenians*, appointed thirty men to 
govern their state. These thirty began their administration 
by putting to death, even without a trial, all who were 
notoriously wicked, or publicly detestable ; acts at which the 
people rejoiced, and extolled their justice. But afterwards, 
when their lawless power gradually increased, they pro- 
ceed,ed, at their pleasure, to kill the good and bad indis- 
criminately, and to strike terror into all ; and thus the state, 
overpowered and enslaved, paid a heavy penalty for its im- 
prudent exultation. 

" Within our own memory, too, when the victorious Sylla 
ordered Damasippus*, and others of similar character, who 
had risen by distressing their country, to be put to death, 
who did not commend the proceeding P All exclaimed that 
widked and fiictious men, who had troubled the state with 
their seditious practices, had justly forfeited their lives. Yet 
this proceeding was the commencement of great bloodshed. 
For whenever any one coveted the mansion or villa, or even 
the plate or apparel of another, he exerted his influence to 
have him numbered among the proscribed. Thus they, to 
whom the death of Damasippus had been a subject of joy, 
were soon after dragged to death themselves ; nor was there 
any cessation of slaughter, until Sylla had glutted all his 
partisans with riches. 

" Such excesses, indeed, I do not fear from Marcus Tul- 
lius, or in these times. But in a large state there arise many 
men of various dispositions. At some other period, and 
under another consul, who, like the present, may have an 

* Any new example of severity, ^.] Noman iUud exemplum ab dignis et 
idoneU ad indignos et rum idoneos transfertur. Gerlach, Kritzins, Dietsch, and 
Bernonf, agree in giving to this passage the sense which is given in the translation. 
Digrd and idonei are here nsed in a had sense, for digni et idonei quipemd affun- 
aniur, deserving and fit objects of punishment. 

2 When they had conqnered the Athenians] At the conclusion of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

* Damasippus] " He, in the consulship of Caius Marius the yooBger and 
GiMiaa Carbo, was city pnetor, and put to death some of the most eminent sena- 
tors, a short time before the victory of Sylla. See Veil. Paterc. ii., 26." Bertwuf. 
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samy at bis command, some Mae accusation may be credited 
as iane ; and wben, witb onr example for a precedent, tbe ' 
consul sbaU have drawn- tbe sword on tbe autbority of tbe 
. senate, wbo sball stay its progress, or moderate its fury ? 

" Our ancestors. Conscript Eatbers, were never deficient^ 
in conduct or courage; nor did pride prevent tbem from ^ 
imitating tbe customs of other naraons, if they appeared de- 
serving of regard. Their armour, and weapons of war, they \ . 
borrowed from l^e Samnites ; their ensigns of authority^, for 
tbe most part, from the Etrurians ; and, in short, whatever 
appeared eligible to them, whetber-Tnnong allies or amoxtg^ 
enemies, they adopted at home with the greatest readiness, 
being more inclined to emulate merit than to be jealous of it.- 
Bui? at the same time, adopting a practice from Greece, they 
punished their citizens with the scourge, and inflicted capital 
punishment on such as were condemned. When the re- 
public, however, became powerful, and Action grew strong' 
from the vast number of citizens,, men began to involve tbe 
innocent in condemnation, and. othar like abus^ were prac- 
tised ; and it was then that tbe Eorcian and: other laws were 
provided, by which condemned citizens were allowed to go 
into exile. This lenity of our ancestors, Conscript EathOTS, 
I regard as a very strong: reason why we should not adopt 
any new measures of severity. For assuredly there was' 
greater merit and wisdom in those, 'vdio raised so mighty an" 
empire from; humble means, than in us, who can scarcely 
preserve what they so honourably acquired. Am I of" 
opinion, then, you wiU ask, that the conspirators should be 
set free, and that the army of Catiline should thus be in- 
creased? Far from it; my recommendation is, that their ^ 
property be confiscated, and that they themselves be kept in 
custody in such of the municipal towns as are best able to 
bear the expense^ ; that no one- hereafter bring their case 

1 Ensigns of anihority] Indgnia magmtmtmm, ** Tbe fasces and axes of tiie 
twelve ItctorSj the- robe adorned with purple, tha cnmle chaii*, and the ivory 
..sceptre. For the Etrurians, as Dionjslns Halicamassensis relates, haviDgBeeH''^ 

subdued, in a nine years' war, by Tarquiniuft Priscos, and having obtained peace 
on condition of submitting to him as their sovereign, presented him with the in- 
siffnia of their own monarehs. See Stnibo, lib. v. ; Floras, !., 5.** Kiihnhardt. 

2 Best able to bear the expense] MaxinU opilms valeni; Are possessed of most 
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before the senate, or speak on it to the people ; and iliat the 
senate now give their opinion, that he who shall act contrary 
to this, wiU act agamst the republic and the general' 
safety." 

LLL When CsBsar had ended his speech, the rest briefly ex- 
pressed their assent^, some to one speaker, and some to another, 
in, support of their different proposals ; but Marcius Porcius 
Cato, being asked his opinion, made a speech to the following . 
purport: 

" My feelings, Conscript Fathers, are extremely different^, 
wken I contemplate our circumstances and dangers, and 
when I revolve in my mind the sentiments of some who have 
spoken before me. Those speakers, as it seems to me, have 
considered^ only how to punish the traitors who have raised 
war against their countiy, their parents, their altars, and their 
homes^ ; but the state oi affairs warns us rather to secure our- 

1 UL Tiie ie8t briefly expressed their assent, ^c] Ceeteri verbo, aUus alii, 
vturie cuaentiebantur, Verbo assentiebcuOur signifies that they expressed their 
assent merely by a word or two, as assentior Silano^ assentior I%erio Neroni^ aut 
Cceseari, the three who bad already spoken. Varie, '^ in support of their different 
proposals.** 

* Mfy feelings, Conscript Fathers, are extremely diflferent, ^c] Lon^e mild alia 
ment est, P, C, ^. The commencement of Cato's speech is evidently copied from 
the be^nning of the third Olynthiac of Demosthenes : 'Ov;)^i ravra Traplora' 
rat fun yaf»(rxaVy & avBpes^ ASrjyaiot^ orav re its ra Trpdyfrnra ojro- 
/9Xc^fi>, «col orav wpos rovr X&yovs ovs oKovcit' rovs fiev yap \o(yovg 
mEfii TOO nfjtmpriaaada^ ^iKiTnrov 6po» yiyvopJvovs, ra be Trpayfiara eis 
TovTO . irporfKOvra ttorr oir<as fi^ 7rei<r6fieda avrol Trporepov kokw 
a-Kie^aadat beov, "I am by no means affected in the same -manner, Athe-/ 
nums, wjien I. review the state of onr affairs, and when I attend to those 
speakers who have now declared theur sentiments. They insist that we should 
punish Philip; bnt onr affairs, situated as they now appear, warn us to guard 
agamst the dangers with which we ourselves are threatened." LeUmd. 

> Thdr ahars and then* homes] Arii atque focis sms. '^ When arcs said foci 
are joined, beware of supposing that they are to be distinguished as referring the 
one (ar(E) to the public temples, and the other (Jbd) to private dwellings. 
* * * Both are to be understood of private houses, in which the ara belonged 
to the DU Penates, and was placed in tlie impluviumi in the inner part of the 
house ; the^/bcttf was dedicated to the lares, and was in the halL" Emesti, Clav. 
Cfit,, sub. V. Ara. Of the commentators on Sallust, Kritzius is, I believe, the only 
one who has conoorred in this notion of Emesti; Langius and Dietsch (with 
Cortius) adhere to the conomon opmion that aroB are the public altars. Dietsch 
refers, for a complete recitation of Emesti, to G. A. B. Hertzberg de DOs Roma" 
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selves against them, than to take counsel as to what sentence 
we shoidd pass upon them. Other crimes you may punish 
after they have been committed ; but as to this, unless you 
prevent its commission, you wiU, when it has once taken 
effect, in vain appeal to justice^. When the city is taken, no 
power is left to the vanquished. 

" But, in the name of the immortal gods, I call upon ypu, 
who have always valued your mansions and villas, your statues 
and pictures, at a higher price than the welfare of your coun- 
try -r^ you wish to preserve those possessions, of whatever 
kind they are, to which you are attached ; if you wish to 
secure quiet for the enjoyment of your pleasures, arouse 
yourselves, and act in deience of your country. We are not 
now debating on the revenues, or on injuries done to our 
allies, but our liberty and our life is at stake. 

" Often, Conscript Fathers, have I spoken at great length 
in this assembly ; often have I complained of the luxury and 
avarice of our citizens, aad, by that very means, have incurred 
the displeasure of many. I, who never excused to myself, or 
to my own conscience, the commission of any £a>ult, could 
not easily pardon the misconduct^, or indulge the licentious- 
ness, of others. But though you little regarded my remon- 
strances, vet the republic remained secure ; its own strength^ 
was proof against your remissness. The question, however, 
at present under discussion, is not whether we live in a good 
or bad state of morals ; nor how great, or how splendid, the 
empire of the Eoman people is ; but whether mese tilings 

norttm Penatibus, Halse, 1840, p. 64; a book which I have not seen. Certainlj, in 
the observation of Cicero ad Att., vii., 11, " Non est respablica in parietibns, sed in 
aris et focis," arce must be considered (as Schiller observes) to denote the pablic 
altars and national religion. See Schiller's Lex. v. Ara. 

1 In vain appeal to justice] Frustra Jttdicia implores. Judicial trials, to pro- 
cure the inflictions of legal penalties. 

2 Could not easily pardon the misconduct, ^c] Hand facile aUerius lubidini 
mdlefacta condonabcm. '•*• Could not easily forgive the licentiousness of another 
its evil deeds." 

3 Yet the republic remained secure ; its own strength, ^.] Tamen re^pubUca 
Hrrna, optdmtia neglegenHam iolerabat This is Cortius's reading; some editors, 
as Havercamp, Kritzius, and Dietsch, insert erat after firma. Whether optdenHa 
is the nominative or ablative, is disputed. " Opuientia" says Allen, ^^ casum 
sextum intellige, et relate regpublica (ad tokrabaty^ " Opulentia,^^ sajrs Kritzius, 
** melius nominative capiendum videtur ; nam qufe sequuntur verba novam enan« 
ciationem efficiunt." I have preferred to take it as a nominative. 
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around us, of whatever value they are, are to continue our 
own, or to fall, with" ourselves, into the hands of the enemy. 

'^ In such a case, does any one talk to me of gentleness and 
compassion ? Per some time past, it is true, we have lost 
the real names of things^ ; for to lavish the property of others 
is called generosity, and audacity in wicKedness is called 
heroism; and hence the state is reduced to the hrink of 
ruin. But let those, who thus misname things, be liberal, 
since such is the practice, out of the property of our allies ; 
let them be merciful to the robbers of the treasury ; but let 
Ihem not lavish our blood, and, whilst they spare a few 
criminals, bring destruction on all the guiltless. 

" Caius Caesar, a short time ago, spoke in fair and elegant 
language^, before this assembly, on the subject of life and 
death ; considering as false, I suppose, what is told of the 
dead; that the bad, going a different way from the good, 
inhabit places gloomy, desolate, dreary, and fiill of horror. 
He accordingly proposed that the property of tJie conspirators 
should he eonfiscated^ and thevnselves kept in cmtody in the 
municipal towns; fearing, it seems, that, if they remain at 
'ILome, they may be rescued either by their accomplices in 
the conspiracy, or by a hired mob ; as if, forsooth, the mis- 
chievous and profligate were to be found only in the city, 
and not through the whole of Italy, or as if desperate 
attempts would not be more likely to succeed where there 
is less power to resist them. His proposal, therefore, if he 
fears any danger from them, is absurd ; but if, amidst such . 
universal terror, he alone is free from alarm, it the more 
concerns me to fear for you and myself. 

" Be assured, then, that when you decide on the fate of 
Lentulus and the other prisoners, you at the same time de- 

' We have lost the real names of things, ^c] Imitated from Thncydides, iii., 82 : 
Kai Trjv iifo&vtav a^ltunv t&v ovofmrav €S ra cpya dvrrjWa^au rg 
ducM&<r€i, ToX/w fjxv yhp aK6yLaTOS, avbpia fpCKirtupos hfoyLia-Orj^ 
/uXkijtrig T€ irpofjLtjSfjSy dctX/a €V7rp€rrris' t6 $6 aSi^pov^ rov avdvbpov 
wpSaxfJP^ jcAi t6 TTphg Airav avverbvy cVl irdv dpy6v, " The ordinary 
meaning of words was changed hy them as they thoaght proper. For reckless 
daring was regarded as courage that was true to its friends; prudent delay, as 
specious cowardice; moderation, as a cloak for unmanliness; being intelligent in 
everything, as being useful for nothing.** Dak's Translation : Bohn's Classical 
Library. 

* Elegant langoage] CompodU, See above, c. 51. 

F 
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tenniiie tkat of iiie armj of Gaidiine, «aid of all the eon- 
spiTai(»«. GSie more spirit you dis^j in your decision, the 
more will their confidence be diminiahed ; but if ihej shall 
perceive you in die smallest degree irresolute, they viil ad- 
Tttnee upon yofu with f uiy. 

"Do not suppose that our ancestors, &om so small a, com- 
meno^nent, raised tbe r^ublic to greatness merely by foixse 
of arms. If endx had been the case, we 8k)uld ei^oy it in a 
most excellent condition^ ; for of allies and citizens^, ais well 
as arms and homes, we have a mudi greater abundance than 
they had. But ^diere were other ihmgs which made them 
great, but which among us have no existence ; such as in- 
dustiy at home, equitable government abroad, and minds 
impartial in council, uninfluenced by any immoral or im- 
proper feeHng. Instead of eueh vutuea, we have hurary and 
avarice; puMic dktrena, and private superfluity; we extol 
wealih, and yield to indolenoe; no disfcinetion is made be- 
tween good men and bad; and ambition usurps the honours 
due to virtne. !N^or is iMa wonderM ; siaiee you study each 
his individual interest, and since at home j(m axe filaves to 
pleasure, and here to money or favour ; and hence it happens 
that an attack is made on the defenceless state. 

"But on these subjecias I shall say no more. Certam 
citizens, of the highest rank, have conemired to ruin thebr 
country ; they are engaging the G-auls, the bitterest foes of .. 
the Eoman name, to join in a war against us ; the leader of 
the enemy is ready to make a descent upon us ; and do you 
hesitate, even in such circumstanoeB, how to treat armed 
incendiaries arrested within your walls? I advise you to 
have mercy upon them^ ; they are young men who have been 
led astray by ambition ; send them away, even with arms in 
their hands. But such m^cy, and such demency, if ihej 
turn those amns against you, will end in miseryto yourselves. 
The case is, assuredly, dajigerous, bnt you do not fear it ; 
yes, you fear it greatfy, but you hesiiate now to act, through 
weakness and want of spirk;, waiting one for anotibezi, and 

1 In a most excellent oonditm] ^idto pvlcherrtmam, 6ee c 36. 

2 For of allies anddtizens, ^c] Imitated from DemoBthenes, Pfailipp. iii., 4. 

» I advise you to have mercy upon them] Misereamim omseo, i. e, fienseo tA 
misereamini, spoken ironically. Most translators have taken the words in the 
sense of " You would take jaty on them, I suppose," «r Sffnethiag nmilar. 
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iopmtisig to €ke iimQ(»rtaI gods, who hare so often preserved 
j0ur oofentry in the greatest dangers. But the protection of 
1^ gods is not obtained by vows and ejQTeminate supplica- 
tions ; it is by vigilance, activity, and prudent measures, that 
genial welfeie is secured. When you are once resigned to 
^0Jiik and indolence, it is in vmi thaJb you implore the gods ; 
for they ar« then indignant and threaten vengeance. 

" Li the days of our forefathers, Titus MacJius Torquatus, 
during a war with the Gauls, ordered his own son to be put 
to death, because he had fought with an enemy contrary to 
orders. That noble youth suffered for excess of bravery ; 
and do you hegitate what ^eaiteBce to pass on the most 
ifihuman of traitors ? Perhaps their formear life is at vari- 
aiice with their present crime. Spare, tiien, the dignity of 
Lentulus, if he has ever spared his own honour or character, 
or had any regard for gods or fc»* men. Pardon the youth of 
Ceth^^, unless this be the second time th^ be has made 
war upon his country^. As to Gabinius, StatiJius, CoBparius, 
why abould I make any r^nork upon them p Had they ever 
possessed the smallest share of accretion, they would never 
haare engaged in such k plot against their' county. 

"In coflddusion, Conscript Eathei*s, if there were time to 
amend an erro^, I might easUy suffer you, since you disre- 
gard words, to be corrected by experience of consequences. 
But we are beset by dangers on all sides ; Catiline, with his 
army, is ready to devour u^ ; whilst there are other enemies 
witnin the walls^ and in the (heart of the eity ; nor can any 
measures be taken, or any plajis arranged, without their 
knowledge. The mc»:e necessary is it, th^%fore, to act with 
promptitude. What I advise, then, is this : that since the 

/ ^ Unless this be the seeond time that he has made war npon his countrj] 

'. **€etiiega8 first made war cm his ooontrj in conjanetion with Marias." Bum&uf. 

\ Wiwtiher SaUnst attades to this, or intamat^ (as GerladiL thinks) that he was 

\eBgaged in the first ponspiracy, is doabtfoL 

* Is ready to devour us] Fcmdbui urget, Cortius, Kritzius, Gerlach, Bur- 
noQf, Allen, and Dietsch, are unanimous in interpreting this as a nuetapborical 
expression, alluding to a wild beast with open jaws readj to spring upon its prey. 
They support this interpretation by VaL Max. v., 3: "Faudbus appreheosam 
rempublicam ;" Cic. pro. Cluent., 31: "Qunm faucibus premetur;" and P]aut. ( 
Oaain. v., 8, 4^ " Manifesto faucibus teneor." Some editors have read mfaiucUmSy ' 
and understood the words as referring to the jaws or narrow passes of Etruria, 
where Catiline was with his army. 

' r2 
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state, by a treasonable combination of abandoned citizens, 
has been brought into the greatest peril ; and since the con- 
spirators have been convicted on the evidence of Titus Vol- 
turcius, and the deputies of the AUobroges, and on their own 
confession, of having concerted massacres, conflagrations, and 
other horrible and cruel outrages, against their fellow-citizens 
and their country, punishment be inflicted, accorduig to the 
usage of our ajicestorSj on the prisoners who have coniesseBr"' 
their guilt, as on men convicted of capital crimes." 

Lin. When Cato had resumed his seat, all the senators 
of consular dignity, and a great part of the rest^, applauded 
his opinion, and extolled his firmness of mind to the skies. 
With mutual reproaches, they accused one another of timidity, 
while Cato was regarded as the greatest and noblest of men ; 
and a decree of the senate was made as he had advised. 

After reading and hearing of the many glorious achieve- 
ments which the Soman people had performed at home and 
in the field, by sea as well as by land, I happened to be led 
to consider what had been the great foundation of such illus- 
trious deeds. I knew that the Eomans had frequently, with 
small bodies of men, encountered vast armies of the enemy ; 
I was aware that they had carried on wars^ with limited 
forces against powerful sovereigns ; that they had often sus- 
tained, too, the violence of adverse fortune ; yet that, while 
the Greeks excelled them in eloquence, the Grauls surpassed 
them in military glory. After much reflection, I felt con- 
vinced that the eminent virtue of a few citizens had been the 
cause of all these successes ; and hence it had happened that 
poverty had triumphed over riches, and a few over a multi- 
tude. And even in later times, when the state had become 
corrupted by luxury and indolence, the republic still supported 
itself, by its own strength, under the misconduct of its 
generals and magistrates ; when, as if the parent stock were 
exhausted^, there was certainly not produced at Eome, for 

1 LIIL AU the senators of consular dignity, and a great part of the rest] Con- 
tuUures onrneSf itemque aenat&s magna pars. " As the consulars were senators, 
the reader would perhaps expect Sallnst to have said rdiqui seruUASf bat Uentfue 
is equivalent to etpnBter eos." DxeUch, 

2 That thej had carried on wars] Bella getta. That wars had been carried on 
htfthem, 

> ^8 if the parent stock were exhausted] SiouH effcsta pareniuim. This is the 
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many years, a single citizen of eminent ability. Within my 
recollection, however, there arose two men of remarkable 
powers, though of very different character, Marcus Cato and 
Uaius CisBsar, whom, since the subject has brought them 
before me, it is not my intention to pass in silence, but to 
describe, to the best of my ability, the disposition and man- 
ners of each. 

lilY. Their birth, age, and eloquence, were nearly on an 
equality ; their greatness of mind similar, as was also their 
reputation, though attained by different means^. Caesar grew 
eminent by generosity and munificence ; Cato by the inte- 
grity of his ]jfe. CsBsar was esteemed for his humanity and 
benevolence ; austereness had given dignily to Cato. CsBsar 
acquired renown by giving, relieviog, and pardoning ; Cato 
by bestowing nothing. In Caesar, there was a refuge for the 
unfortunate ; in Cato, destruction for the bad. la Caesar, 
his easiuess of temper was admired ; in Cato, his firmness. 

reading of Cortias, which he endeavours to explain thus: **Ac sicuti effcUa 
parens, inter parentes, seae habere sokt^ ut nullos amplius liberos proferat, sic 
Boma sese habuit, ubi multis tempestatibus nemo virtute magnus fuit.'* " Est,** 
he adds, " or soIbI esse, or sese habere solet, may very well be understood from 
Xhajmt which follows." But all this only serves to show what a critic may find 
to say in defence of a reading to which he is determined to adhere. All the MSS., 
indeed, Yivre parentum, except one, which hiapareiUe. Dietsch think that some 
word has been lost between e^Zeto axd pareatum, and proposes to read siouH effixitd 
estate parentum, with the sense, as if the age of the parents were too much ex- 
hausted to produce strong children, Eritzins, from a suggestion of Cortius (or 
rather of his predecessor, Rupertus), reads effoetcs parentum (the effoetse agreeing 
with RomtB which follows), considering the sense to be the same as effoetcs parentis 
— as divina dearwn for ditnna dea, ^. Gerlach retains the reading of Cortius, and 
adopts bis explanation (4to. ed., 1827), but says that the expHcatio may seem 
durior, and that it is doubtful whether we ought not to have recourse to the 
effastdparente of the old critics. Assuredly if we retain parentum, effaetcs is the 
only reading that we can well put with it. We may compare with it hca ntida 
gignerUimn, (Jug. c. 79), ». e. " places bare of objects producing anything." Gro- 
Boinus knew not what to do with the passage, called it haa inteUectus nemini, 
and at last decided on understandmg virtute with effostas parentum, which, pace 
tana viri, and though Allen has followed him, is little better than folly. The 
concurrence of the majority of manuscripts in giving /Mirentom makes the scholar 
nnwiUing to set it aside. However, as no one has explained it satisfactorily even 
to himself, I have thought it better, with Dietsch, to regard it a scriptura non 
ferenda, and to acquiesce, with Glareanus, Rivius, Bumouf, and the Bipont edi- 
tion, in the reading effbetd parenie. 

^ LIV. Though attained by different means] Sed dHa alii, " Alii alia gloria,*' 
for altera oHerL So Livy, i., 21 : Duo reges, alius allA via. 
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CsBsar, in fine, had applied himself to a life of energy and 
activity; intent upon the interests of his friends, he was 
neglectful of his own ; he refused nothing to others that was 
worthy of acceptance, while for himself he desired great 
power, the command of an armj, and a new war in whieh 
his talents might be displayed. But Cato's ambition wb0 
that of temperance, discretion, and, above all, of austerity ; 
he did not contend in splendour with the rich, or in faction 
with the seditious, but with the brave in fortitude, with the 
modest in simplicity^, with the temperate^ in abstinence ; he 
was more desirous to be, than to appear, virtuous^^and tbtBr, 
the less he courted popularity, the more it pursued him. 

LV. When the senate, as I have stated, had gone over to 
the opinion of Cato, the consul, thinking it best not to wwt 
till night, which was coming on, lest any new attenrots 
should be made during the interval, ordered the triumvirs^ to 
make such preparations as the execution of the conspiratora 
required. He himself, having posted the necessary guarda, 
conducted Lentulus to the prison ^ and the same ofiS^e wa» 
performed for the rest by the prsBtors. 

There is a place in the prison, which is called the TuUian 
dungeon'*, and which, after a slight ascent to the lefb, is sunk 
about twelve feet under ground. Walls secure it on eveiy 
side, and over it is a vaulted roof connected with stone 
arches^ ; but its appearance is disgusting and hombk, hy 

1 Simplicity] Pttdore* The word here Mem» to mean the absetice of diapli^ 
and ostentation. 

' With the temperate] Cum umocente. *^ That is cwa integro et abttin€iU6, For 
iimocentia is used for abstinetUickf and opposed to avaritick. See Cic. pro Lsgs 
Manil., c. IS.*" Bumottf, 

' LV. The triamvirs] Triumviros. The triumviri capitak$y who had the 
charge of the prison and of the punishment of the condemned. They performad 
their office by deputy, Val. Max., v., 4, 7. 

* The Tallian dungeon] TuBianum. ** Talliannm*' is an adjective, with which- 
robur must be understooid, as it was ori^ally constructed, wholly or partiaSy^ 
with oak. See Festus, sub voce Robum or Rcbur : his words are ards robuaUM 
imchidebainr^ of which the sense is not very clear. The prison at Rome was built 
hy Ancus Miurcins, and enlarged by Servius TuUius, from whom this part of it 
had its name ; Varro de L. L., iv., 38. It is now transformed into a subterraneaa 
chapel, beneath a small church erected over it, called Scm Pietro ff» Carcefn. Dtt 
Brosses and Eustace both vbited it ; See Eustace's Classical Tour, voL i., p. 260, 
IB the Family lAbrainf, See also Waase's note on this passage. 

> A vaulted roof connected with stone arches] CiMneralapidiufiriiieSm^ vimcUu 
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Teason of the fiM, darkness, and stench. When Lentnltis 
had been let down into this place, certain men, to whom 
orders hadhe^n giren^, strangled him with a cord. Thus this 
patrician, who wa& of the iQustrioiis family of the Comelii, 
and who had filled the office of consul at Borne, met' with an 
e&d suited to his character and eonduet. On Gethegus, 
Statilius, Gabinius, and Coeparius, ponishment was indicted 
in a gdmilar manner.. 

LVI. During these proceedings at Rome, Catiline, owt of 
the entire force which he himself had brought with him, and' 
that wMck Manlhia had. previously collected, Ibrmed two 
legions, filling up the cohorts as far as bis numbers^ would 
aUow^ ; and afterwards, as any yolunteers, or recruits from his 
eonfederates^, arriTed inhis camp, he distributed them equally 
throughout the cohorts, and thus filled up his legions, in a 
short time, with their regular number of men, though at first 
he had not had more than two thousand. But, of his whole 
army^ only about a fourth part had the proper weapons of 
soldiers; the rest, as ehanee had equipped them, carried 
darSSy spears, or sharpened stakes. 

As Ajitonius approadied with his army, Catiline directed 

"'That camera was a roof carved in tke form of a testado, is generally admitted ; 
see YitrofTvu.; 8 ; Yarn, R B. iiL, 7, init." DeetecA.' The roof is now arahed in 
the nsiud way. 

* Certain men, to whom orders had been given] Quibus prcecepium erat The 
editions of Havercamp, Gerlacb, Kritwos, and Dietscb, have widices rervm capi- 
taUumf qutbtiA, ^c. Cortins ejected the ikst three words ixom his text, as an i»- 
traded gloss. If the words be genuine, we must consider these mndicet to have 
been the deputies, or lietors, of the " triomvivs" mentioned above. 

3 LVI. As far as his numbers would allow] Fro numero militum. He formed 
his men into two bodies, which he called legions, and divided each le^on, as was 
usual, into ten cohorts, putting into each cohort as many men as he could. The 
cohort of a fall legion consisted of three maniples, or six handred men \. the kgion 
would then be six thousand men. But the legions were seldom so large- as this ; 
they varied at different periods, from six thousand to three thousand ; in the time 
of Polybius they were usually four thousand two himdred. See Adam's Bom. 
Ant., and Lipsias de Mil. Bom. Dial. iv. 

' From his confederates] Ex sociis. " Understand, not only the leaders in the 
conspiracy, but those who, m c. 35, are said to have set out to join Catiline, 
though not at that time actually implicated in the plot." Kritzius. It is neces- 
sary to notice this, because Cortius erroneously supposes " sociis " to mean the 
aHie* of Rome, Dahl, Longius, Miiller, Burnouf, Gerlach, and Dietsch, all inter- 
pret in the same manner as Kritiius. 
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his march over the hills, encamping, at one time, in the 
direction of Borne, at another in that of Gtkul. He gave the 
enemy no opportunity of fighting, yet hoped himself shortly to 
find one^, if nis accomplices at Eome should succeed in their 
objects. Slaves, meanwhile, of whom vast numbers^ had at 
first flocked to him, he continued to reject, not only as de- 
pending on the strength of the conspiracy, but as thinking 
it impolitic^ to appear to share the cause of citizens with 
runagates. 

LvII. When it was reported in his camp, however, that 
the conspiracy had been discovered at Eome, and that Len- 
tulus, Cethegus, aud the rest whom I have named, had been 
put to death, most of those whom the hope of plunder, or the 
love of change, had led to join in the war, fell awaj. The 
remainder Catiline conducted, over rugged mountains, and 
\ by forced marches, into the neighbourhood of Fistona, with 
\a view to escape covertly, by cross roads, into Qnul. 
I But Quintus Metellus Celer, with a force of three legions, 
\had, at that time, his station in Ficenum, who suspected that 
Catiline, from the difficulties of his position, would adopt 
precisely the course which we have just described. When, 
therefore, he had learned his route from some deserters, he 
immediately broke up his camp, and took his post at the very 
foot of the hills, at the point where Catiline's descent would 
be, in his hurried march into Q-aul*. Nor was AntoniuB far 

1 Hoped himself shortly to find one] Sperabat propediem tesehabiiuirum. Other 
editions, as those of Havereamp, Grerlach, Eritzios, Dietsch, and Bnmonf, hare 
the words magruu eopiaa before sese. Cortins struck them out, observing tiiat 
copicB oecnrred too often in this chapter, and that in one MS. they were wanting. 
One mannscript, however, was insufficient authority for discarding them ; and the 
phrase suits much better with what follows, n Roma socii mcepta patraivistent, 
if they are retained. 

* Slaves — of whom vast numbers, ^c] ServUia — ctffus — magncB copiee, 
" Cujusy'" says Prlscian (xvii., 20, vol ii., p. 81, ed. Krehl), " is referred ad rem, 
that is, cuftu ret aervUiorumJ'^ Servorum or hominum genus, is, perhaps, rather 
what SaUust had in his mind, as the subject of the relation. Gerlach adduces 
as an expression most nearly approaching to Sallust's, Thucyd., iii., 92; Kai 
Aapieis, ^ firfrp6rro\i5 r&iv Acuctdcufiovtrnv* 

* Impolitic] AUenmn suia raHonibue. Foreign to his views ; inconsistent with 
his policy. 

* LVIL In his hurried march into Gaul] In GaUiam prcperanU, These words 
Gortius inclosed in brackets, pronouncing them a useless gloss. But all editors 
have retained them as genuine, except the Bipont and Bnrnouf, who wholly 
omitted them. 
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disiant, as he was pursuing, though with a large army, yet 
through plainer ground, and with fewer hindrances, the 
enemy in retreat^. 

Catiline, when he saw that he was surrounded by moun- 
tains and by hostile forces, that his schemes in the city had 
been unsuccessful, and that there was no hope either of 
escape or of snccour, thinking it best, in such circumstances, 
to try the fortune of a battle, resolved upon engaging, as 
speedily as possible, with Antonius. Havmg, therefore, as- 
sembled his troops, he addressed them in the following 
manner: 

LVIII. "I am well aware, soldiers, that words cannot 
inspire courage ; and that a spiritless army cannot be ren- 
dered active^, or a timid army vaKant, by the speech of its 
commander. Whatever courage is in the heart of a man, 
whether from nature or from habit, so much will be shown 
by him in the field ; and on him whom neither glory nor 
danger can move, exhortation is bestowed in vain ; for the 
terror in his breast stops his ears. 

" I have called you together, however, to give you a few 
instructions, and to explain to you, at the same time, my rea- 
sons for the course which I have adopted. Tou ^ know, 

1 As be was parsuing, though with a large army, yet throngh plainer ground, 
and with fewer hindrances, the enemy in retreat] Utpote qui magno exercUUj 
hcis aqmoribus, eaepedUus^ infugA segueretw. It would be tedious to notice all 
that has been written upon this passage of Sallust. All the editions, before that 
of Gortins, had ea^^ediitoa mjngam, some joining expeditos with locis asquwribus^ 
and some with mfugam, £apedUos iafitgam was first condemned by Wasse, no . 
ne^gent observer of phrases, who said that no expression parallel to it could be I 
found in any Latin, writer. Gortins, seemg that t^e expedition^ of which Sallust ! 
is speaking, is on the part of Antonius, not of Gatiline, altered expeditos^ though 
found in f^ the manuscripts, into eapeditus; and infugam^ at the same time, into 
vijuffd; and in both these emendations he has been cordially followed by the sub- 
sequeift editors, Gerlach, Eritzius, and Dietsch. I have translated magno exercUu, 
^^ though with a large army," although, according to Dietsch and some others, we 
need not consider a large army as a cause of slowness, but may rather regard it 
as a cause of speed; since the more numerous were Metellus's forces, the less he 
would care how many he might leave behind through fatigue, or to guard the 
baggage; so that he might be the more easpediim, unincumbered. With sequere- > 
tur we must understand hostes. The Bipont, Bumouf 's,pwhich often follows it, 
and Havercamp's, are now the only editions of any note that retain expeditos in 
fitgam, 

^ LVIIL That a spiritless army cannot be rendered active, ^.] Neque ex ig- 
navo ttrennmm, neqruefortem ex timido exerciium oraiUme imperaiorisjieri. I 
have departed a little from the literal reading, for the sake of ease. 
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aoldievB^ haw severe a penaltj the iofadiyit j and eowardke of 
Lentnlus has brought upon himself and us ; and how, while 
waiting for reinforcements from the city, I was ujdable to 
march into Gkiul. In wha(t situaticm our a£^irs now are, 
jou all UBiderstand as well as myael£ Two armies of tbe 
enemy, one on the s^ oi Borne, and tho otiser on that of 
Gaol, oppose our progress ; while the want of com, and of 
olh^ neeessaries, prerents vs from remaining, however 
strongly we may desire to remain, in our present position. 
Whithersoever we woaM go^ we must opeBL a passage with 
our swords. I conjure you, therefore, to maintain a brave 
and resolute spirit ; and to remember, when you advance to 
battle, that on yonr own right hands depend^ riehes, honour, 
and glory, with the enjoyment of your liberty and of your 
country. If we conquer,* all wiU be safe^ we shall have pro- 
visions in abundance ; and the eokmies and corporate towns 
will open their gates to us. But if we lose the victory 
tkrongh want of courage, those same places^ will turn agaiiist 
us ; for neither place nor friend will protect him whc«i his 
arms have not protected. Besides, soldiers^ the same esdgency 
does not press upon our adversaria tm presses up<Ht us ; we 
fight for our country, for our liberty, for our life j they con- 
tend for what but little concerns them^, the power of a small 
par^. Attack them, therefore, with so much the greater 
eonndenee, and eaU to mind your achievements of old. 

" We mdght^, with the utmost ignominy, have passed the 
rest of our days in esile. Some of you, after losing your 
property, might have waited at Eome for assistance from 
others. But because such a Hfe, to men of spirit, was dis- 
gusting and unendurable, you resolved upon yonr present 
course. If you wish to quit it, you must exert all your re- 
solution, for none but conquerors have exchanged war for 
peace. To hope for safety in flight, when you have turned 
away from the enemy the arms by which the body is defended^ 

1 That on jroar own right hands defiend, ^.] In dex^g portare, ** That 70a 
carrj in your right han«te.'* 
' Those same places] JEadem Uku ^ Colom» atcpie mmiicipia portas ckmdent." 

» They eontead for what bat fittle cotooerns them] IlUa Bupervaeaneum 4ttpvgt^ 
nare. It is bat of little concern to the great body of them personally : they may 
fi^t, but- others 'will have the advantages of thek t£feits. 

* We might, ^c.} Licmt noHi. The editiscs Tary bcfewasD nobk and vtibitf 
bat most, with Cortios, hsEve mobis. 
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is indeed madness. In battle, those who are most a&sid are 
always in most danger; but courage is equivalent to a rampart. 

" When I contemplate you, soldiers, and when I consider 
your paat ecploits, a strong hope of victoiy animates me. 
Your spirit, yocr age, your yalour, give me confidence ; to 
say nothing of necessiiy, which makes even cowards brave. 
To prevent the ntimbere of the enemy from surrounding us, 
our confined situation is sufficient. But should E(»rtuiie be 
unjust to your vabur, take care not to lose your lives un- 
avenged ; take care not to be taken and butchered like cattle, 
rather l^an, fighting like men, to leave to yotnr enemies^ a 
bloody and mournful victory." 

LIX. When he had thus spoken, he ordered, after a short 
deh^, the signal for battle to be sounded, and led down his 
troops, in regular order, to the level ground. Having then 
sent away the horses ci all the cavaby, in order to increase 
the men's courage by making their danger equal, he himself, 
on foot, drew up his troops suitably to their numbers and the 
nature of the ground. As a plain stretched between the 
mountains on the lefl, with a rugged rock on the right, he 
placed eight cohorts in firont, and stationed the rest of his. 
force, in dose order, in the rear^. From among these he re- 
moved all the ablest centurions*, the veterans*, and the stoutest 

> LIX. In tiia fear] /» mtbsidio. Most translatois have rendered this, " as a body ^ « 
of naerre f but socli cannot well be the s^ificatioD. It seems oolj to mean the 
fut behind the firont : Catiline places the eight cohorts m yrotU, and the rest of ' 
his force m ju&si^ to support the frtmt. Subndia, according to Varro (de L. L.^ 
ir., 16) and Festns (y. Siisidiunh)^ was a term applied to tlie Triarii, becanse 
they mtbncUbantf or sank down on one knee, until it was their turn to act. See 
ScheUer's Lex. r. Subsidima. *' Korissimi ordines ita dicuntur.** Gerlach. In | 
tubsidiis, which occurs a few lines below, seems to signify m Unes in the reeur; | 
as in Jug. 49, t ripH&bfu wbsidiU adem ininixU, i. e. wUh three Unes hehmd the I 
JronL " Sobaidiiim ea pars'aciet yuarimtuf qu iBreliqnis snbmitti posset; Cos. 
B.6.,ij., 2&" DktadL 

^ AU the aUest oenturioBs} Centurumes omnes kctos, " Lectos you may con* 
aider to be the same as eximiotj priBStaaUes, centurionum prsBstantissimum 
quemque.** KrUekts. Cortins and others take it for a participle, chosen, 

* Veterans] Evocalot, Some would make this also a participle, because, say 
they, it eannot signify etfocati, or eailecUwd veterane, since, though there were such 
soldiers in a regidar Boman army, there could be none so called in the tumultuary 
fflttca of Catiline. But to this it is answered that Catiline had imitated the 
ngolar disposition d a Boman army, and that his yeterans might consequently 
be called eeocoH, just as if they had been in one; and, also that evoeatm as a 
partieiple woold be useless; for if Catiline removed (wbdueU) the centurions, it 
is unnecessary to add that be called them oat. " EpocoU erant, qui ezpletis sti^ 
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of the common soldiers that were regularly armed, into the 
foremost ranks^. He ordered Caius Manlius to take the 
command on the right, and a certain officer of FsesulaB^ on the 
left ; while he himself, with his freedmen^ and the colonists*, 
took his station hj the eagle^, which Gains Marius was said 
to have had in his army in the Cimbrian war. 
\ On the other side, Gains Antonius, who, being kme^, was 
unable to be present in the engagement, gave the command 
of the army to Marcus Petreius, his lieutenant-general. Pe- 
treius ranged the cohorts of veterans, which he had raised to 
meet the present insurrection^, in front, and behind them the 

pendiis non poterant in delectu scribi, sed precibas imperatoris permoti, ant in 
gratiam ejns, militiam resnmebant, homines longo usu militias peritissimi. Dio. 
xlv., p. 276. *Eic rovTCiv dc rS>v avhpmv Kai rb t&v 'HouoicdTwv ^ 
^OvoKCLTtov (rvarrjfjia (pvs 'ApaKkr^rovs hv ris ''EWrjpio'asy on ttcwcw- 
fUvoi Tjjs OTpaT€iast «V* aMfv ^vBis dyeickjiBrja-apj ovofid<r€ttv) 
€V0fii(rBrj, Intelligit itaque ejnsmodi homines veteranos, etsi non propria enmt 
tales evocati, sed sponte castra Catilin» essent secntl" Cortitu, 

1 Into the foremost ranks] In primam aciem. Whether Sallost means that 
he ranged them with the eight cohorts, or onlj in the first line of the subsuHot 
is not clear. 

, ^ A certain officer of Fssulse] Fcesula/nmii quemdam, " He is thonght to have 
been that P. Farius, whom Cicero (Oat., iii., 6, 14) mentions as having been 
one of the colonists that SjUa settled at Fsesnlffi, and who was to have been 
executed, if he had been apprehended, for having been concerned in corrupting 
the AUobrogian deputies." Dietsch. Pmtarch calls this officer Furius. 

3 His freedmen] lAbertis. " His own freedmen, whom he probably had abont 
him as a body-guard, deeming them the most attached of his adherents> Among 
them was, possibly, that Sergius, whom we find from Cic. pro Domo, 5, 6, to have 
been Catiline's armour-bearer." Dietsch, 

* The colonists] Cohnis. "Veterans of Sylla, who had been settled by hira 
\ as colonists in Etruria, and who had now been induced to join Catiline." (Ter- 

lach. See c. 28. 

* By the eagle] Propter aquilam. See Cic. in Cat., i., 9. 

< Being lame] Pedibus asger. It has been common among translators to render 
pedibus ceger afflicted with the gout, though a Boman might surely be lame with- 
out having the gout. As the lameness of Antonius, however, according to Dion 
Cassius (xxxvii., 89), was only pretended, it may be thought more probable that 
he counterfeited the gout than any other malady. It was with this belief, 1 sup- 
pose, that the writer of a gloss on one of the manuscripts consulted by Cortius, 
interpreted the words, uUroneam passus estpodagram^ "he was affected with a 
voluntary gout." Dion Cassius says that he preferred engaging with Antonius, 
who had the larger army, rather than with Metellus, who had the smaller, 
because he hoped that Antonius would designedly act in such a way as to lose 
the victory. 

^ To meet the present insurrection] TumulH cattsd. Any sudden war or in* 
svrrection in Italy or Gaul was called tumvUtu. See Cic. Philipp., v., 12. 
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rest of his force in lines. Then, riding round among his 
troops, and addressing his men bj name, he encouraged 
them, and bade them remember that they were to fight 
against imaimed marauders, in defence ol their country, 
their children, their temples, and their homes^. Being a 
military man, and having served with great reputation, for 
more than thirty years, as tribune, pr»fect, heutenant, or 
pr»tor, he knew most of the soldiers and their honourable 
actions, and, by caUbg these to their remembrance, roused 
the spirits of the men. 

TiX, Wheii he had made a complete survey, he gave the 
signal vnth the trumpet, and ordered the cohorts to advance 
slowly. The army of the enemy" followed his example ; and 
when they approached so near that the action could be com- 
menced by the light-armed troops, both sides, with a loud 
shout, rushed together in a furious charge^. They threw 
aside their missiles, and fought only with their swords. The 
veterans, calling to mind their deeds of old, engaged fiercely 
in the closest combat. The enemy made an obstinate re- 
sistance ; and both sides contended with the utmost fury. 
Catiline, during this time, was exerting himself with his light 
troops in the front, sustaining such as were pressed, sub- 
stituting fresh men for the wounded, attendmg to every 
exigency, charging in person, wounding many an enemy, 
and performing at once the duties of a valiant soldier and a 
skilful general. 

When Petreius, contrary to his expectation, found Catiline 
attacking him with such impetuosity, he led his praetorian 
cohort against the centre of the enemy, amongst whom, 
being thus thrown into confusion, and offering but partial re- 
sistance^, he made great slaughter, and ordered, at the same 
time, an assault on both flanks. ManHus and the Fadsulan, 
sword in hand, were among the first* that fell ; and Catiline, 
when he saw his army routed, and himself leffc with but few 
supporters, remembering his birth and former dignity, rushed 
into the thickest of the enemy, where he was slain, fighting 
to the last. 

1 Their temples and their homes] Aris atquefoda suis. See c. 52. 

* LX. In a {nrions charge] Irrfestis signis, 

' Offering but partial resistance] AU08 alibi resistentes. Not making a stand 
in a body, but only some in one place, and some in another. 

* Among the first, ^.] Inprimia pugnante$ cadunt, Cortini very properly 
refers mpriam to cadunt. 
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LXI. When the baifctle mm over, it was ^aisalj iseen what 
boldjoeBB, and what energy of Bpirit, had prevailed thronghont 
the army of Catiline ; for, almost everywh«?e, every soldier, 
after yielding .up his breath, covered with his corpi» the spot 
whieh he had occupied when alive. A few, indeed, whom 
the prflstorian cohort had dispersed, had fsdlen «omewfaat 
^difOsrently, bjit ail with wounds in front. Catiline himself 
yms found, far in advance of his men; among the dead bodies 
of the enemy ; he was not quite breathless, and still expressed 
in his countenance the fierceness of spirit which he had shown 
during his Ufe. Of his whole army, neither in the battle, 
nor in flight, was any &ee-bom cmzeax made prisoner, for 
they had spared their own lives no more ihrno. those of the 
enemy. 

Nor did the anny of the Ecmian people obtain a joyful or 
bloodless victory ; for all their bravest n^n were timer killed 
in the battle, or kfk the field severely wounded. 

Of many who went from the camp to view the gronnd, or 
plunder ihe alain, Bome, in turning over ihe homes of the 
exysmy, discovered a friend, others an acquaintance, oth^s a 
relative ; some, too, recognised their enemies. Thus, glad- 
ness and sorrow, grief and joy, were Tarioualy felt throughout 
the whole army. 
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685. Cobs. L. C-«sciiiiirs Mbtelltjs, Q. Mijtcius B«i. — /^ 
Catiline is PraBtor. 

686.— C. Calpubnitis Piso, M. Aoii.hts Glabeio. — Cati- /*, 
line Q-ovemor of Africa. 

687. — L. YoiiCATius TuiLUs, M. iEiiiiiius Lbpedtjb- — ^De- // 
puties from Africa accuse Catiline of extortion, through 
the agency of Clodius. He is obliged to desist from 
standing for the consulship, and forms the project of the 
firri; eonspsracy. See Sail. Cat., c. 18. 

688. — \l. MiJixnrs Tobquatus, L. Ar»ELiirs Cotta. — ^. 
Jtm. 1 : CatiHi^'fi project of the first conspiracy becomes 
known, and he defers <^e execution of it to the 5th of 
February, when he ms^es an unsuccessful attempt to 
execute it. JuUf 17 : Ho is aeqcdtted of extortion, and 
begiiZB to cttiTass for the eonsulship for the year 690. 

689. — \k. Jxtlujb Cjesab, C. Maboius Ei&rnjs Thebmtj& /^ 
— JvMe 1 : Catiline oonyokes the chiefs of the second 
eonspiracy. He is disappointed in his views on the con- 
sulship. 

690. — M. TuLLiTTS CiCEBO, C. ANTONirs Htbeida. — /a 
Oct, 19 : Cicero lays the affair of the conspiracy before 
1^ B^Qftte, who decree plenary powers to the consuls for 
d^nding the state. Oct, 21 : Siknus and MursBna are 
dbcted eonsuk iot the next year, Catiline, who was a 
csndidttte, being i«jeeted. Oet, 22 : Catiline is accused 
nfider "t^e Pknitian Low de vi. Sail. Cat., c. 31. 
Oct. 24 : ManliuB takes up arms in Btruria. I^ov, 6 : Ca- 
iiliae assembles iH^ chief conspirators, by the agency of 
PoTcius L»ca. Sail. Cat., c. 27. -^w. 7: Vargunteius 
jmd Cahielivffi undertake to assassinate Cicero. Sail. 
Ott^ c. 28. JVJw. 8 : Catiline appears m the senate ; 
C&ceio delivers his first Oration against him ; he threatens 
to eztingoish the flame raised around him in a general de- 
struction, and quits Eome. Sail. Cat., c. 31. JSfbv. 9 : 
Cicero delivers his second Orati<m against Catiline, before 
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an assembly of the people convoked by order of the 
senate. Nov, 20, or thereahouts : Catiline and ManHus 
are declared public enemies. Soon after this the conspi- 
rators attempt to secure, the support of the Allobrogian 
deputies. I)ec, 3 : About two o'clock in the morning 
the Allobroges are apprehended. Towards evening Ci- 
cero delivers his third Oration against Catiline, before 
the people. Dec, 5 : Cicero's fourth Oration against Ca- 
tiline, before the senate. Soon after, the conspirators 
are condemned to death, and great honours are decreed 
by the senate to Cicero. 
691. — B, JiTKitis SiLANxrs, li. LiciNiiTs Mtjiljin^a. — Jan, 5 : 
Battle of Pistoria, and death of Catiline. 



The narrative of Sallust terminates with the account of the 
battle of Pistoria. There are a few other particulars con- 
nected with the history of the conspiracy, which, for the sake 
of the English reader, it may not be improper to add. 

When the victory was gained, Antonius caused Catiline's 
head to be cut ofiE^ and sent it to Eome by the messengers 
who carried the news. Antonius himself was honoured, by a 
public decree, with the title of Imperator, although he had 
-done little to merit the distinction, and although the number 
of slain, which was three thousand, was leas than that for 
which the title was generally given. See Dio Cass, xxivii., 
40, 41. 

The remains of Catiline's army, after the death of their 
leader, continued to make efforts to raise another insurrec- 
tion. In August, eight months after the battle, a party, 
under the command of Lucius Sergius, perhaps a relative or 
freedman of Catiline, still offered resistance to the forces of 
the government in Etruria. BeliquuB conjwratorum, cum Z. 
Sergio, ttwiulttcantur in Hetrwrid, Eragm. Act. Dium. The 
responsibility of watching these marauders was lefb to the 
proconsul Metellus Celer. After some petty encounters, in 
which the insurgents were generally worsted, Sergius, having 
collected his force at the foot of the Alps, attempted to pene- 
trate into the country of the Allobroges, expecting to find 
them ready to take up arms ; but Metellus, learning his inten- 
tion, pre-occupied the passes, and then surroimded and de- 
stroyed him and his followers. 
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At Borne, in the mean time, great honours were paid to 
Cicero. A thanksgiving of thirty days was decreed in his 
name, an honour which had previously been granted to none 
but military men, and which was granted to him, to use his 
own words, because he h>ad delivered the city from fire, the 
citizens firom slaughter, a/nd Italy from war. " K my thanks- 
giving," he also observes, " be compared with those of others, 
there will be found this difference, that theirs were granted 
them for having managed the interests of the republic suc- 
cessfiilly, but that mine was decreed to me for having pre- 
served the republic from ruin." See Cic. Orat. iii., in Cat., 
c. 6. Pro vSylla, c. 30. In Pison. c. 3. Philipp. xiv., 8. 
Quintus Catulus, then prvnceps senatHs^ and Marcus Cato, 
styled him, several times, the father of his country, 

Bomaparentem, 
Boma patrem patriae Giceronem libera dixit. 

Jav. Sat. viii., 244. 

Of the inferior conspirators, who did not follow Sergius, 
and who were apprehended at Eome, or in other parts of 
Italy, after the death of the leaders in the plot, some were put 
to death, chiefly on the testimony of Lucius Yettius, one of 
their number, who turned informer against the rest. But 
many whom he accused were acquitted ; others, supposed to 
be guilty, were allowed to escape. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The Inthiodcction, I. — IV. The author's declaration of his design, and pre- 
fatory account of Jugnrtha's family, V. Jugurtha's character, VI. His talents 
excite apprehensions in his nncle, Micipsa, VII. Ee is sent to Nnmantia. Ba 
merits, his favour with Scipio, and his popularity in the army, VIII. He re- 
ceives commendation and advice from Scipio, and is adopted by Micipsa, who 
resolves that Jugurtha, Adherbal, and Hiempsal, shall, at his death, divide his 
kingdom equally between them, IX. He is addressed by Micipsa on his death- 
bed, X. His proceedings, and those of Adherbal and Hiempsal, after the death 
of Micipsa, XI. He murders Hiempsal, XII. He defeats Adherbal, and drives 
him for refuge to Rome. He dreads Idie vengeance of the senate, and sends am- 
bassadors to Bome, who are confronted with those of Adheri)al in the senale- 
house, XIII. The speech of Adherbal, XIV. The reply of Jugnrtha's ambas- 
sadors, and the opinions of the senators, XV. The prevalence of Jugnrtha's 
money, and the partition of the kingdom between him and Adherbal, XVI. A 
description of Africa, XVII. An account of its inhabitants, and of its prindpal 
divisions at the commencement (>f the Jngurthine war, XVIII., XIX. Jugur- 
tha invades Adherbal's part of the kingdom, XX. He defeats Adherbal, and 
besieges him in Gurta, 3DCI. He frustrates the intentions of the Boman depu- 
ties, XXII. Adherbal's distresses, XXIII. His letter to the senate, XXIV. 
Jugurtha disappoints a second Boman deputation, XXV. He takes Cirta, and 
puts Adherbal to death, XXVI. The senate determine to make war upon him, 
and commit the management of it to Calpurnius, XXVII. He sends an in- 
effectual embassy to the senate. His dominions are vigorously invaded by Cal- 
purnius, XXVIII. He bribes Calpurnius, and makes a treaty with him, XXTX. 
His proceedings are discussed at Rome, XXX. The speech of Memmius con- 
cerning them, XXXI. The consequences of it, XXXIl. The arrival of Jugur- 
tha at Bome, and his appearance before the people, XXXIII., XXXIV. He 
procures the assassination of Massiva, and is ordered to quit Italy, XXXV. 
Albinus, the successor of Calpurnius, renews the war. He returns to Bome, 
and leaves his brother Aulus to command in his absence, XXXVI. Aulus 
miscarries in the siege of Suthul, and concludes a dishonourable treaty with 
Jugurtha, XXXVII., XXXVIII. His treaty is annulled by the senate. His 
brother, Albinus, resumes the conunand, XXXIX. The people decree an in- 
quiry into the conduct of those who had treated with Jugurtha, XL. Con- 
sideration on the popular and senatorial factions, XLL, XLII. Metellos 
assumes the conduct of the war, XLIIL He finds the army in Nnmidia with* 
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out diKipiinef XLIY. He restores snberdmatioo, XLV. He rejects Jugnrtha's 
ofiers of suimussioB, bribes his deputies, amd inarches into the coantrj, XLYI. 
He places a garrison m Vaoca, and sednoes other deputies of Jugnrtha, XL VII. 
He engages with Jogortfaa, and defeats him. tiis fieatenant, BntiHits, puts to 
flight BomUcar, the generftl of Jngttrtha, XLVIIL— LIIL He is threatened with 
new oppositaon. He lays waste the country. His stragglers are eat off bv 
Jugnrtha, LIV. His merits are celebrated at Borne. His caution. His pro- 
gress retarded, LV. He commences the siege of Zama, which is reinforced by 
Jugurtha. His lieutenant, Marius, repulses Jngurtha at Sicca, LVI. He is 
jcHsed by Marius, and proeecxstes the siege. His camp is surprised, LVII., 
LVUI. His struggles with Jugurtha, and his operations before the town, LIX., 
LX. He raises the siege, and goes into winter quarters. He attaches Bomilcar 
to his interest, LXI. fie makes a treaty with Jugurtha, who breaks it, LXII. 
The ambition of Marius. His character. His derire of the consulship, LXIll. 
His animosity towards Metellus. His mtrigues to supplant him, LXIV, LXV. 
The Vaccians surprise the Boman garrison, and kill all the Bomans but Tmpi- 
lins, the govemot, XjXVI., LXVIL Metellus reoovers Vacca, aud puts Turpii- 
lins to death, LXVIIL, LXIX. The conspiracy of Bomilcar and Nabdalsa 
against Jugurtha, and tie discovery of it. Jugurtha's disquietude, LXX. — 
LXXII. Metellus makes preparations for a second campaign. Marius returns 
to Rome, and is chosen consul, and appdnted to command the army in Numidia, 
LXXIQ. Jugurtha's irresolution. Metellus defeats him, LXXIV. The 
£ight of Jugnrtha to Thala. The march of Metellus in pursuit of him, LXXV . 
Jugnrtha abandons Thala, and Metellus takes possession of it, LXXVI. Me- 
teUus receives a deputation from Leptis, and sends a detachment thither, 
LXXVII. The situation of Leptis, LXXVIII. The history of the Philaeni, 
LXXIX. Jugurtha collects an army of Getulians, and gains the support of 
Bocchus, King of Mauritania. The two kings proceed towards Cirta, LXXX., 
LXXXI. Meteilus marches against them, but hearing that Marius is appointed 
to succeed him, contents himself with endeavouring to alienate Bocchus from 
Jugurtha, and protracting the war rather than prosecuting it, LXXXIL, 
LXXXUI. The preparations of Marius for his departure. His disposition to- 
wards the nobility. His popularity, LXXXTV. His speech to the people, 
LXXXV. He completes his levies, and arrives in Africa, LXXXVI. He opens 
the campaign, LXXXVU. The reception of Metellus in Bome. The suc- 
cesses and pfaiQS of Marius. The applications of Bocchus, LXXXVUL Marius 
aiarches against Gapsa, and takes it, LXXXIX. — ^XCI. He gains possession 
of a fortress which the Numidians thought impregnable, XGII. — ^XGIY. The 
arrival of Sylla in the camp. His character, XGV. His arts to obtain the 
favour of Marius and the soldiers, XOVI. Jugurtha and Bocchus attack 
Marius, and are vigorously opposed, XGVIL, XCVIII. Marius surprises them 
in the night, and routs them with great slaughter, XGIX. Marius prepares to 
go into wanter quarters. His vigilance, and maintenance of discipline, G. He 
fights a fieoond battle with Jugurtha and Bocchus, and gams a second victory 
over ahem, GI. He arrives at Girta. He receives a deputation irom Bocchus, 
«»d sends SylU and Manlins to confer with him, GIL Marius undertakes an 
expedition. Boc<^us prepares io send ambassadors to Bome, who, being stripped 
by robbers, take refuge in the Boman camp, and are entertained by Sylla during 
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the absence of Marias, GUI. Marius returns. The ambassadors set oat for 
Borne. The answer which they receive from the senate, CIV. Bocchus desires 
a conference with Sylla ; Sylla arrives at the camp of Bocchus, CV. — CVII. 
Negotiations between Sylla and Bocchus, GVIII., GIX. The address of Bocchus 
to Sylla, GX. The reply of Sylla. The subsequent transactions between them. 
The resolution of Bocchus to betray Jugurtha, and the execution of it, GXI.-^ 
GXIII. Thetriumph of Marius, GXIV. 



I. Mankind unreasonably complain of their nature, that^ 
being weak and short-lived, it is governed by chance rather 
than intellectual power^ ; for, on the contrary, you will find, 
upon reflection, that there is nothing more noble or excellent, 
and that to nature is wanting rather human industry than 
ability or time. 

The ruler and director of the life of man is the mind, 
which, when it pursues glory in the path of true merit, is 
sufficiently powerful, efficient, and worthy of honour^, and 
needs no assistance from fortune, who can neither bestow 
integrity, industry, or other good qualities, nor can take 
them away. But if the mind, ensnared by corrupt passions, 
abandons itself ^ to indolence and sensuality,- when it has 
indulged for a season in pernicious gratifications, and when 
bodily strength, time, and mental vigour, have been wasted 
in sloth, the infirmity of nature is accused, and those who 
are themselves in fault impute their delinquency to circum- 
stances*. 

1 1. Intellectual power] Virttite, See the remarks on mrtus, at the oommenoe- 
ment of the Conspiracy of Catiline. A little below, I have rendered via virtHHs, 
" the path of true merit." 

2 Worthy of honour] Clarus. " A person may be called c2arew either on ac- 
count ofliis great actions and merits ; or on account of some honour which he has 
obtained, as the consuls were called clamsimi wri ; or on account of great expec- 
tations which are formed from him. But since the worth of him who is clarus is 
known by all, it appears that the mind is here called dams because its nature is 
such that pre-eminence is generally attributed to it, and the attention of all di- 
rected towards it." IHettch. 

' Abandons itself ] Pesmm doOm est. Is altogether sunk and overwhelmed. 

^ Impute their delinquency to circumstances, ^c] Swan, qtdsqueou^pamauctoree 
ad negotia tnmrfefnmt. Men excuse their indolence and inactivity, by saying that 
the weakness of their fiicultieB, or the circumstances, in which tiiey are pkced, 
render them unable to accomplish anything of importance. But, says Seneca, 
Satis natura honM dedU roboris, si iUo utamwr ;—ncUe in cansA^ non posse prcs* 
UndiUnr, ** Nature has given men sufficient powers, if they will but use them ; 
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If man, however, had as much regard for worthy objects, as 
he has spirit in the pursuit of what is useless^ unprofitable, 
and even perilous, ne would not be governed by circum- 
stances more than he would govern them, and would attain 
to a point of greatness, at which, instead of being mortal^, 
he would be immortalised by glory. 

n. As man is composed of mind and body, so, of all our. 
concerns and pursuits, some partake the nature of the body, 
and some that of the mind. Thus beauty of person, eminent 
wealth, corporeal strength, and all other things of this kind, 
speedily pass away ; but the illustrious achievements of the 
mind are, like the mind itself, immortal. 

Of the advantages of person and fortune, as there is a 
beginning, there is also an end ; they ail rise and fall^, increase 
and decay. But the mind, incorruptible and eternal, the 
ruler of the human rsace^ actuates and has power over aU 
things*, yet is itself free from control. 

The depravity of those, therefore, is the more surprising, 
who, devoted to corporeal gratifications, spend their lives in 
luxury and indolence, but suffer the mind, than which nothing 
is better or greater in man, to languish in neglect and inac- 

but they pretend that they cannot, when the truth is that they will not." " Ne- 
goHa is a common word with Sallast, for which other writers woald nse res, 
JactaJ" Gerlach. " Cujas rei nos ipsi snmus aactores, ejos culpam rebus ex- 
temis attribuunus." MuUer, " Auctores" is the same as the Gr^k ^trtot. 

1 Useless] AUena, Unsuitable, not to the purpose, not contributing to the im- 
provement of life. 

* Instead of being mortal] Pro mortdl£bus. There are two senses in 
which these words may be taken: ca far as mortals can, and instead of being 
mortals, Eritz and Dietsch say that the Litter is undoubt«dly the true sense. 
Other commentators are either silent or say little to the purpose. As for the 
translators, they have studied only how to get over the passage delicately. The 
latter sense is perhaps favoured by what is said in c. 2, that *^ the illustrious 
achievements of the mind are, like the mind itself, immortal.** 

* II. They all rise and fall, ^&] Omnia orta occidunt, et aitcta senescunt. This 
is tme of things in general, but is here spoken only of the qualities of the body, as 
De Broeses clearly perceived. 

* Has power over all thuigs] Hahet cuncta, '* All things are in its power." 
Dietsch. " Sub diiione tenet. So Jupiter, Ov. Met. i., 197 : 

Quum mihi qui fuhnen, qui vos habeoque rogoque." 

Bumoufi 

So Aristippus said, Habeo Laidem, non habeor a Laide, €X(o ovk €xofiim, Cic. 
Epist. ad Fam. ix., 26. 
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tiTity ; especially when there are so many and various mental 
employments by which the highest renown may be attained, 
in. Of these occupations, however, civil and military 
offices^, and all admini^ration of public affairs, seem to me^ 
at the present time, by no means to be desired ; for neither 
' is honour conferred on merit, nor are those, who have gained 
power by unlawful means, the more secure or respected for 
it. To rule our country or subjects^ by force, ihough we 
may have the ability, and may correct what is wrong, is yet 
an ungrateful undedffcaking ; especially as all changes in the 
state lead to^ bloodshed, exile, and other evils of discord ; 
while to struggle in ineffectual attempts, and to gain nothing, 

by wearisome exertions, but public hatred, is the extreme of 

% > 

1 III. Civil and military offices] MagistrcdMS et imperia, " Dlo vocabnlo 
civilia, hoc militaria munera, significantur." Bietsch. 

* To rale onr country or subjects, ^c] Nam vi qwdem regere patriam out 
parentes, 4'c. Cortius, Gerlacb, Kritz, Dietsch, and Muller, are nnanimons in 
understanding parentes as the participle of the verb pa/t^eo. That tbis ts the 
sense, says Gerlacb, is sufficiently proved by the conjunction awt; for if SaUuat 
had meant parents^ he would have used ttt; and in this opinion Allen coincides. 
Doubtless, also, this sense of the word suits extremely well with the rest of the 
sentence, in which changes in government are mentioned. But Bumouf, with 
Crispinus, prefers to follow Aldus Manutius, who took the word in the other sig- 
nification, supposing that Sallust borrowed the sentiment from Plato, who says 
in his Epistle ad Dionis Propinquos : Uarepa be rj fujrepa 6vx oaiov ^ov- 
fuu Trpotr^idCeaBcLLf firj voa-ca 7rapa(j)po(Tvvr]s ixofitvovs- B'uu/ be ira- 
TpLbt, TTokiTtMS fiero^oX^f p,^ irpo<r<l>cp€iVy orav ap€V (fwy^yf Kal 
<r(j>ayrJ9 dvbpcaVf pv bvvarov 17 yiveaBcu. ttjv dpiarfiv* And he makes a 
similar observation in his Crito: Havraxov Troirjreov, o hv KcKevm fi irSKis 

T£, Kai i) Trarpls. Bid^ea-Oai de dv;^ Saiov ovtc prjTepa, ovt€ 

nartpa' ttoKv be tovtchv tri tjttov ttju irarplba. On which sentiments 
Cicero, ad Fam. i., 9, thus comments: Idmim jvbet idem Ule PlcUOj qttem ego 
auctorem vehemenier sequor ; tantum contendere in repvMica quantum prdbare 
tms civSmspossis: vim neque parentis neque patricB afferre oportere. There is 
also another passage in Cicero, Cat i., 3, which seems to favour this sense of the 
"Wbrd: Si te parentes timer&it atque odissent tui, neque eos ulla ratione placare 
posses J vt opinoTy ab eorum oculis aliqub concederes ; nunc te patria, qwe com- 
munis est omnium nostrum parens pdit ac metuity ^c. Of the first ptls^e cited 
from Plato, indeed, Sallust's words may seem to be ahnost a translation. Yet, as 
the majority of commentators have followed Cortius, I have also followed him. 
Sallust has the word in this sense in Jug., c. 102 : Parentes abunde habemus. So 
VelL Pat. ii., 108: Principatus constans ex voluntate parentium. 

« Lead to] Portendant. " Portendere in a pregntrnt sense, meaning not 
merely to indicate, but quasi secum ferre, to carry along with them.** Kriisms. 
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madness; unless when a base and pernicious spirit, per- 
chance, may prompt a man to sacrifice nis honour and liberty 
to the power of a parfcy« 

lY. Among other employments which are pursued by the 
intelleet, the recording, of past events is of pre-eminent 
utility ; but of its merits I may, I think, be silent, since 
many have spoken of them, and since, if I were to praise. 
my own occupation, I might be considered as presumptuously^' 
praifflng myself. I believe, too, that there will be some, who., 
because I have resolved to live unconnected with political 
affiurs, will apply to my arduous and useful labours the name- 
of idleness ; especially those who think it an important pur- ^ 
suit to court the people, and gain popularity by entertain- ' 
ments. But if such persons w3l consider at what periods I 
obtained oifice, what sort of men^ were then unable to obtain ' 
it, and what description of persons have subsequently entered^ 
the senate^, they will think, assuredly, that I have altered mv 
sentiments rather from prudence than from indolence, and that i 
more good will arise to the state from my retirement, than 
from the busy efforts of others. 

' I have ofken heard that (^uintugiMaximus^, Publius Scipio^, 
. and many other illustrious men of our country, were accus- 
tomed'to observe, that, when they looked on the images of 
their ancestors, they felt their minds irresistibly excited to 

* rV. Presumptuously] Per insoleraiaM. The same as insoUnter^ though 
some refer it, not to Sallust, but to qids existumet, in the sense of strangely, L e. 
fodUthty or tgnoramtly, I follow Gortins*8 interpretation. 

' At what periods I obtained ofSce, what sort of men, ^.] Qdhu ego tern- 
poribug magistrcUta adeptua sum, et quales viri, ^c. " Sallust obtained the 
qusestorship a few years after the conspiracy, of Catiline, about the time when the 
state was agitated by the disorders of Clodius and his party. He was tribune of 
the people, a.u.c. TOlj^the year in which Clodius was killed by Milo. He was 
pr»tor in TOg, when Caesar had made himself ruler. In the expression quotes 
viri, ^., liealludes chiefly to Cato, who, when he stood for the prsetorship, was 
unsuccessful." JSumotf/! Kntmas defends adeptm sum. 

* What description of persons hare subsequently entered the senate] *^ Caestr 
chose the worthy and unworthy, as suited his own purposes, to be members of the 
senate." Bumof^f, 

* Quintus Maximns] Quintus Fabius Maximus, of whom Ennius says, 

TJnus qui nobis cunctando restituit rem; 
Non ponebat enim rumores ante salntem. 

^ Publius Scipio] Scipio Africanus the Elder, the conqueror of Hannibal. See 
c5. 
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the pursuit of honour^. Not, certainly, that the wax?, op 
the shape, had any such influence ; but, as they called to 
mind their forefathers' achievements, such a flame was kindled 
in the breasts of those eminent persons, as could not be ex- 
tinguished till their own merit had equalled the fame and 
glory of their ancestors. 

But, in the present state of maimers, who is there, on the 
contrary, that does not rather emulate his forefathers in 
riches and extravagance, than in virtue and labour P Even 
X men of humble bnrth^, who formerly used to surpass the 
nobility in ilierit, pursue power an|i honour rather by in- 
trigue and dishonesty, than by honourable qualifications ; as 
if the prsBtorship, consulate, and all other offices of the kind^ 
were noble and dignified in themselves, and not to be esti- 
mated according to the worth of those who fill them. 

But, in expressing my concern and regret at the manners 
of the state, I have proceeded with too great freedom, and at 
too great length. I now return to my subject. 

V. I am about to relate the war which the Eoman people 
carried on with Jugurtha, King of the Numidians ; first, be- 
cause it was great, sanguinary, and of varied fortune ; and 
secondly, because then, for the first time, opposition was 
offered to the power of the nobility ; a contest which threw 
; everything, religious and civil, into confusion*, and was 

E Tried to such a height of madness, that nothing but wup, 
d the d evastation of Italy, could put an end to civil ^- 
Qsions^. J5ui before I fairly commence my narrative, I will 
take a review of a few preceding particulars, in order that 

1 To the pursuit of honour] Ad virkUem, Virtus in tho same sense as in 
vvrtuiis mdf c. 1. 

2 The wax] Ceram iUam. The images or busts of theur ancestors, which the 
nobility kept in the halls of theur houses, were made of wax. See Plin. H. N. 
XXXV., 2. 

3 Men of humble birth] Homines novL See Oat., c. 23. 

* V. Threw everything, religious and civil, into confusion] IHvina et humana 
ctmcta permiscuit. " All things, both divine and human, were so changed, that 
their previous condition was entirely subverted.'* Dietsch, 

^ Civil dissensions] Studiis civilibus. This is the sense in which most commen- 
tators take studia; and if this be right, th& whole phrase must be understood as 
I have rendered it SoGortius: **Ut non prius finirentur [^tedui cm2ia] nisi 
bello et vastitate Italise.'* Sallust has skidia partium, Jug. c 42 ; and Gerlach 
quotes from Cic. pro Marcell. c 10 : " Non enim consiUis soUs et thtdOs, sed armis 
eUam et castris disaidebanwa" 
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the whole subject may be more cleaxlj and distinctly under- 
stood. 

In the second Punic war, in which Hannibal, the leader of 
the Carthaginians, had weakened the power of Italy more 
than any other enemy^ since the Eoman name became great^, 
Ma8inissa,King of the Numidians, being received into alliance 
by Publius Scipio, who, from his merits was afterwards sur- 
named Africanus, had performed for us many eminent ex- 
ploits in the field. In return for which services, after the 
, Carthaginians were subdued, and after Syphax^, whose power 

irt c^in fiai^ was great and extensive, was taken prisoner, the 
lEtoman people presented to Masinissa, as a free gift, all the 
cities and lands that they had captured. Masinissa' s friend- 
ship for us, accordingly, remained faithful and inviolate ; 
his reign* and his life ended together. His son, Micipsa, 
alone succeeded to his kingdom ; Mastanabal and Gulussa, 
his two brothers, having been carried off by disease. Micipsa 
had two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, and had brought up in 
his house, with the same care as his own children, a son of 
his brother Mastanabal, named Jugurtha, whom Masinissa, 

I as being the son of a concubine, had left in a private station. 

I VI. Jugurtha, as he grew up, being strong in frame, 

I graceful in person, but, above all, vigorous in understanding, 

did not allow himself to be enervated by pleasure and indo- 
lence, but, as is the usage of his country, exercised himself 

' More than any other enemy] Maxme, 

3 Since the Roman name became great] Post magnitudinem nommit RomanL 
'* I know not why interpreters should find any diflScolty in this passage. I un- 
derstand it to signify simply since the Romans became so great as they were in 
the time of HannilMtl ; for, before that period, they had suffered even heavier 
calamities, especially from the Gauls." CorUus, 

3 Syphaz] *' He was Kin^ of the MassBsyli in Numidia; was at first an enemy 
to the Carthaginians (Liv. xxiv., 48), and afterwards their friend (Liv. zxviii., 
17). He then changed sides again, and made a treaty with Scipio; but having 
at length been ofiered the hand of Sophonisba, the daughter of Asdrubal, in mar- 
riage, he accepted it, and returned mto alliance with the Oarthaginians. Being 
subsequently taken prisoner by Masinissa and Lelius, the lieutenant of Scipio, 
(Liv. XXX., 2) he was carried into Italy, and died at Tibur (Liv. xxx., 46)." 
Bumouf, 

* His nign] ImperiL Cortius thinks that the grant of the Romans ceased 
with the fife of Masinissa, and that his son Micipsa reigned only over that part of 
Kumidia which originally belonged to his father. But m this opinion succeeding 
commentators have generally supposed him to be mistaken. 
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in riding, throwing the jayelin, and contending in the raee 
with his equals in age ; and, though he excelled them all in 
reputation, he was yet beloved by all. He also passed much 
of his time in huntii^ ; he was first, or among the first, to 
wound the lion and other beasts ; he performed very much, 
but spoke very little of himself. 

Micipsa, though he was at first gratified with these circum- 
stances, considering that the merit of Jugurtha would be an 
honour to his kingdom, yet, when be refl.ected that the youth 
was daily increasing in popularity, whilst he himself was ad- 



vanced in age, and his children but young, he was extremely 
disturbed at the state of things, and revolved it frequently in 
hk mind. The very nature of man, ambitious of pow^, and 
eager to gratify its desires, gave him reason for apprehension, 
as well as the opportunity afforded by his own age and that 
(£ his children, which was su£6leient, £rom the prospect of 
such a prize, to lead astray even men of moderate desires. 
The affection of the Numidians, too, which was strong to- 
wards Jugurtha, was another cause for alarm ; among whom, 
if he should cut off such a man, he feared that some insur- 
rection or war might arise. 

VII. Surrounded by such difficulties, and seeing that a 
man, so popular among his countrymen, was not to be de- 
stroyed either by force or by fraud, he resolved, as Jugurtha 
was of an active disposition, and eager for military reputa- 
tion, to expose him to dangers in the field, and thus make 
trial of fortune. During the Numantine war^, therefore, 
wh6n he was sending supplies of horse and foot to the 
Bomans, he gave him the command of the Numidians, whom 
he despatched into Spain, hoping that he would certainly 
perish, either by an ostentatious £splay of his bravery, or by 
the merciless hand of the enemy. But this project had a very 
different result from that which he had expected. For when 
Jugurtha, who was of an active and penetrating intellect, had 
learned the disposition of Publius Scipio, the Eoman general, 
and the character of the enemy, he quickly rose, by gr^A exer- 

1 VII. During the Numantine war] Belh Numanimo. Numantia, wHch stood 
near the source of the Darius or Dowro in Spain, was so strong in its situaUon 
and fortifications, that it withstood the Bomans for fourteen years. See Flonia, 
11,17,18; VelLPat.ii.,4. 
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tion and Tigilance, bj modestly submitting to orders^ and fre^ 
quently exposing himself to dangers, to such a degree of repu- 
tation, that he was greatl j beloved b j our men, and extremely 
dreaded by the Numantines. He was indeed, what is pecQ- 
liarlv difficult, both braye in action, and wise in council ; 
qualities, oi which the one, from forethought, generally pro- 
duces fear, and the other, from confidence, rashness. The 
general, accordingly, managed almost every difficult matter 
by the aid of Jugurtha, numbered him among his friends, 
and grew daily more and more attached to Imn, as a man 
whose advice and whose efforts were never useless. With 
such merits were joined generosity of disposition, and readi- 
ness of wit, by which he united to himself many of the 
[Romans in intimate friendship. 

Vni. There were at that time, in our army, a number of 
cheers, some of low, and some of high birth, to whom wealth 
was more attractive than virtue or honour ; men who were 
attached to certain parties, and of consequence in their own 
country; but, among the allies, rather distinguished than 
respected. These persons inflamed the miud of Jugurtha, of 
itself sufficiently aspiring, by assuring him, '' that if Micipsa 
should die, he might have the kingdom of Numidia to him- 
self; for that he was possessed of eminent merit, and that 
anything might be purchased at Eome." 

When Numantia, however, was destroyed, and Scipio had 
determined to dismiss the auxiHaty troops, and to return to 
Bome, he led Jugurtha, after having honoured him, in a public 
assembly, with the noblest presents and applauses, into his 
own tent ; where he privately admonished him ^' to court 
the friendship of the Bomans rather by attention to them 
as a body, than by practising on individuals^ ; to bribe no 
one, as what belonged to many could not without danger 
be bought from a few ; and adding that, if he would but trust 
to his own merits, glory and regal power would spon- 
taneously fall to his lot ; out, should he proceed too rashly, 
he would only, by the influence of his money, hasten his 
own ruin." 

^ VIII. Bather by attention to them as a body, than by practising on indi- 
vidnals] PubHd qabm prwatkn. "Universae potins ciyitatis, tfakm prira- 
toniiB graftkun j^qtuemdo.*' BnrtHM^, The words can only be rendered peri- 
phrastically. 
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IX. Having thus spoken, he took leave of him, giving him 
a letter, wliich he was to present to Micipsa, and of which the 
following was the purport: "The merit of your nephew 
Jugurtha, in the war against ISfumantia, has been eminently 
distinguished ; a fact which I am sure will afford you plea- 
sure. He is dear to us for his services, and we shall strive, 
with our utmost efforts, to make him equally dear to the 
senate and people of Rome. As a fiiend, I sincerely congrar 
tulate you ; you have a kinsman worthy of yourself, and of 
his grandfather Masinissa." 

Micipsa, when he found, from the letter of the general, that 
what he had ah^ady heard reported was true, being moved, 
both by the merit of the youth and by the interest felt for 
him by Scipio, altered his purpose, and endeavoured to win 
Jugurtha by kindnesses. He accordingly, in a short time^, 
adopted him as his son, and made him, by his will, joint-heir 
with his own children. 

A few years afterwards, when, being debilitated by age and 
disease, he perceived that the end of his life was at hand, 
he is said, in the presence of his friends and relations, and 
of Adherbal and Hiempsal his sons, to have spoken with 
Jugurtha in the following manner : 

X. " I received you, Jugurtha, at a very early age, into my 
kingdom^, at a time when you had lost your father, and were 
without prospects or resources, expecting that, in return for 
my kindness, I should not be less loved by you than by my 
own children, if I should have any. Nor have my anticipa- 
tions deceived me ; for, to say nothing of your other great 
and noble deeds, you have lately, on your return from Nu- 
mantia, brought honour and glory both to me and my king- 

I IX. In a short time] Statm. If what b said in c. 11 be correct, that Ju- 
gnrtha was adopted within three years of Micipsa*8 death, his adoption did not 
take place till twelve years after the taking of Numantia, which surrendered in 
619, and Micipsa died in 634. Statim is therefore used with great latitude, xm- 
less we suppose Sallust to mean that Ikficipsa signified to Jugurtha his intention 
to adopt him immediately on his return from Numantia, and that the formal 
ceremony of the adoption was delayed for some years. 

2 X. I received you — ^into my kingdom] In mewn regman accepi. By these 
words it is only signified that Micipsa received Jugurtha into his palace so as to 
bring him up with his own children. The critics who suppose that there is any 
allusion to the adoption, or a pretended intention of it on the part (^ Micipsa, are 
evidently in the wrong. 
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dom ; by your bravery, you have rendered the Eomans, from 
being previously our fHends, more friendly to ns than ever ; 
the name of our family is revived in Spain ; and, finally, what 
is most difficult among mankind, you have suppressed envy 
by pre-eminent merit^. 

" And now, since nature is putting a period to my life, I 
exhort and conjure you, by this right hand, and by the fidelity 
which you owe to my kingdom*, to regard these princes, who 
are your cousins by birth, and your brothers by my generosity, 
witn sincere affection ; and not to be more anxious to attach 
to yourself strangers, than to retain the love of those con- 
nected with you by blood. It is not armies, or treasures^ 
that form the defences of a kingdom, but friends, whom you 
can neither command by force nor purchase with gold ; for 
they are acquired only oy good offices and integrify. And 
who can be a greater friend than one brother to another* ? 
Or what stranger wiU you find faithful, if you are at enmity 
with your own family ?- I leave you a kingdom, which will 
be strong if you act honourably, but weak, if you are ill- 
affected to each other ; for by concord even small states are 
increased, but by discord, even the greatest fall to nothing. 

"But on you, Jugurtha, who are superior in age and 
wisdom, it is incumbent, more than on your brothers, to be 
cautious that nothing of a contrary tendency may arise ,- for, 
in all disputes, he that is the stronger, even though he 
receive the injury, appears, because his power is greater, to 
have inflicted it. And do you, Adherbal and Hiempsal, 
respect and regard a kinsman of such a character ; imitate 

^ Pre-eminent merit] Gloria. Our EngGsh word glory is too strong. 

- By the fidelity which yon owe to my kingdom] Per refftdjidem. This seems 
to be the best of all the explanations that have been offered of these words. 
"Per fidem qnam tn rex (futurus) mihi regi prsstare debes." Bumouf. " Per 
fidem qnsB decet m regno, i. e. regem.** Dietsch, " Per eam fidem, qu$k esse deoet 
enm qtd regnnm obtinet." KrUziut, 

* It is not armies, or treasures, ^c] 'Ov rdde to xP^<J^ovv iiiaprTpav to 
TT}if fiaa-iKfiaif duur&(6y iariVy aXXh oi TroXXoi <f)LKoi triajiTTpojf fiaa-i- 
Xcf/o-ty ahjd€aTaTov Koi aiT^KiKiGTaTOv* ** It is not this golden sceptre 
that can preserve a kingdom ; but nnmerons friends are to princes their trust and 
safest sceptre." Xen. Cyrop.viiL, 7, 14. 

^ And who can be a greater friend than one brother to another?] QuU atOem 
ofnicior, quamf rater fralri? " NcJfwf* dbcki^ovs tovs oKrfdLvoifs <f>tKavs» 
Menander." Warn, 
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his yiitnes, and nuike it your endeayovr to show that I 
ha^e not adopted a better fM>]i^ than those whom I hare be- 
gotten." 

XI. To this address, Jugurtlta, though he kn,ew that the 
king had spoken insincerely^, and though he was himsdf 
revolving thoughts of a &r (fifferent n^iure, jet replied with 
good feeling, suitable to the oecasioQ. A few days afterwards 
M kap sa died. 

When the princes had performed his i^nu^rai with due 
magnificence, tiliey met together to hold a discussion on the 
general condition of their afiairs. Hiempsal, the youngest," 
who was naturaJly violent, and who had previously showii 
contempt for the mean hbrih <of Jugurtha, aa being inferior 
on his mother's side, sat down on the right hand of Adherbal, 
in order to prevent Jugurtha from being the middle one of 
the three, which is regarded by the Numidians as the seat c^ 
honxmr^. Being urged by his brother, however, to yield to 
superior age, he at length removed, but with relu^ance, to iAi/e 
other seat*. 

1 That I have not adopted a better son, ^c] Ne ^o meUores Uberos sumsisse 
videar qmm genuisse. As there is no allusion to Micipsa's adoption of any other 
son than Jugurtha, Sallust's expression Uberos sumsisse can hardly be defended. 
It is necessary 'to ^ve sorij in the singular, in the translation. 

* XL, Had spoken insincerely] Ficta hcutum, Jngnrtba saw that Midpsa pre- 
tended more love for him than he really felt. Oompare c C, 7. 

3 Which is regarded by the Numidians as the seat of honour] Quod apvd 
Ntmidas konori duciiur, "I incline," says Sir Henry 'Steuart, "to consider 
those manuscripts as the most correct, in which the word et is placed immediately 
before aptid^ Quod et apud Ntmidas honori ducitur.^ Sir Henry might have 
learned, had he consulted the commentators, that ** the word et is placed imme- 
dialely before apud *' in no manuscript ; that lipsius was the first who proposed 
its insertion ; and that Crispinus, the only editor who has received it into his text, 
is ridiculed by Wasse for his folly. " Lipsius," says Cortius, " ctun sciret apud 
Romanosetiam medium locum honoratiorem fuisse, corrigit: quod et apud Nu- 
midas honori dudtter. Sed quis talia ab historico exegerit? Si de Numidls 
narrat, non facile aliquis intulerit, aliter propterea fiiisse apud Romanes." 

* To the other seat] In alteram partem. We must suppose that the three 
seats were placed ready for the three princes; that Adherbal sat down first, in 
osie of the outside seats; the one, namely, that would be on the right hand of a 
spectator feicing them; and that Hiempsal immediately took the middle seat, on 
Adherbal's right hand, so as to force Jugurtha to take the other outside one. 
Adherbal had then to remove Hiempsal tn aUeram partem, that is, to induce 
him to take the seat carrespoDdipg to his own, on the other side of the middle 
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In the coarse of this oonference, after a long dehate about 
Ae adminiskali<Hi of the kingdom, Jugur^a suggested, 
among other measures, " that all the acts and decrees made 
in the last five years should be annuEed, as Micipsa, durins 
that period, had been en£Bebled by age, and scarcely sound 
in intellect." Baempsal replied, " that he was exceedingly 
pleased with the proposal, since Jugurtha himself, within the 
^t three years, had been adopted as joint-heir to the throne.'^ 
This repartee sunk deeper into the mind of Jugurtha than 
any one imagined From that very time, accordingly, being 
agitated wiiii resentment and jealousy, he began to meditate 
and concert schemes, and to think of nothing but projects for 
secretly cutting off Hiempsal. But his plans proving slow 
in operation, and his aisgry feelings remaining unabated, he 
resolved to execute his purpose by any means whatsoever. 

XII. At the first meeting of the princes, of which I have 
just spoken, it had been resolved, in consequence of their dis- 
i^preement, that the treasures should be divided among them, 
aaid that limits should be set to the jurisdiction of each. Days 
were accordingly appointed for both these purposes, but tne 
earlier of iihe two for the division of the mouey. The princes, 
in the mean time, retired into separate places of abode in the 
neighbourhood of the treasury.' Hiempsal, residing in the 
town of Thirmida, happened to occupy the house of a man, 
who, being Jugurtha' s diief Hctor^, had always been liked and 
favoured by his master. This man, thus opportunely pre- 
sented as an instrument, Jugurtha loaded with promises, and 
induced him to go to his^ house, as if for the purpose of look- 
ing over it, and provide himself with false keys to the gates ; 
for the true ones used to be given to Hiempsal; adding, 
that he himself, when circumstances should call for his pre- 
sence, would be at the place with a large body of men. This 
commission the Numidian speedily executed, and, according 
to his instructions, admitted Jugurtha's men in the night, who, 

* XII. Chief Ector] Proxumus lictor. " The proxirmis lictor was he who, 
when the lictors walked before the prince or magistrate in a regular line, one 
behind the other, was lasl, or next to the person on whom they attended." CoV'^ 
tiu8. He would thus be ready to receive the great man's commands, and he in 
immediate communication with him. We must suppose either that Sallust 
merely speaks in conformity with the practice of the Bomans, or, what is more 
probable, that the Boman custom of being preceded by lictors had been adopted 
in Nmnidia. 
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as soon as tbej had entered the house, yrent different ways in 
quest of the prince ; some of his attendants thej killed while 
asleep, and others as thej met them ; they searched into 
secret places, broke open those that were shut, and filled the 
whole premises with uproar and tumult. Hiempsal, after a 
time, was found concealed in the hut of a maid-seryant^, 
where, in his alarm and ignorance of the locality, he had at 
first taken refuge. The Numidians, as they had been ordered, 
brought his head to Jugurtha. 

XIII. The report of so atrocious an outrage was soon 
spread throughout Africa. Fear seized on Adherbal, and on 
all who had l^en subject to Micipsa. The Numidians divided 
into two parties, the greater number following Adherbal, but 
the more warlike, Jugurtha ; who, accordingly, armed as large 
a force as he could,-brought several cities, partly by force aAd 
partly by their own consent, under his power, and prepared to 
make himself sovereign of the whole or Numidia. Adherbal, 
though he had sent ambassadors to Eome, to inform the senate 
of his broth^'s murder and his own circumstances, yet, relying 
on thenumber of his troops, prepared for an armed resistance. 
"When the matter, however, came td a contest, he was de- 
feated, and fled from the field of battle into our province^, and 
from thence hastened to Eome. 

Jugurtha, naving thus accomplished his purposes^, and 
reflecting, at leisure, on the crime which he had committed, 
began to feel a dread of the Eoman people, against whose 
resentment he had no hopes of security but in 'the avarice of 
the nobiliiy, and in his own wealth. A few days afterwards, 
therefore, he despatched ambassadors to Eome, with a profu- 

1 Hut of a maid-servant] Tugurio muHeris ancUkn. Bo6e renders tttgurio 
*^ a mean apartment,** and other translators have ^ven somethmg similar, as if 
they thoaght that the servant mnst have had a room in the house. But she, and 
other Numidian servants, maj have had huts apart from the dwelling-house. 
Tugwrivm undoubtedly signifies a hut in general. 

3 XIII. Into our province] In Provmdam, " The word prorihce, in this place, 
signifies that part of Africa which, after the destruction of Carthage, fell to the 
Romans by the right of conquest, in opposition to the kingdom of Midpsa." 
Wasse, 

* Having thus accomplished his purposes] PalraHs consUiis. After cotuiHiSj' 
in all the manuscripts, occur the words postquam omnia NumiduB potiebatur^ 
which were struck out by Cortius, as bemg twrpissima glossa. The recent 
editors, Gerlach, Kritz, Dietsch, and Bumouf, have restored them. 
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sion of gold and silver, whom he directed, in the first place, 
to make abundance of presents to his old Mends, and then to 
procure him new ones ; and not to hesitate, in short, to effect 
whatever could be done by bribery. 

When these deputies had arrived at Borne, and had sent 
large presents, according to the prince's direction, to his inti- 
mate friends^, and to others whose influence was at that time 
powerM, so remarkable a change ensued, that Jugurtha, from 
being an object of the greatest odium, grew into great re- 
card and favour with the npbility ; who, partly allured with 
hope, and partly with actual largesses, endeavoured, by solicit- 
ing the members of the senate individually, to prevent any 
severe measures from being adopted against him. When the 
ambassadors, accordingly, felt sure of success, the senate, on 
a fixed day, gave audience to both parties^. On that occasion, 
Adherbal, as I have understood, spoke to the following effect : 

XIV. " My father Micipsa, Conscript Fathers, enjoined 
me, on his death-bed, to look upon the Kingdom of Numidia.. 
as mine only by deputation^; to consider the right and . 
authority as belonging to you ; to endeavour, at home and in 
the field, to be as serviceable to the Edman people as pos- 
sible; and to regard you as my kindred and relatives^: 
saying that, if I observed these injunctions, I should find, in 
your friendship, armies, riches, and all necessary defences of 
my realm. By these precepts I was proceeding to regulate 
my conduct, when Jugurtha, the most abandoned of aU men 
whom tlie earth contains, setting at nought your authority, 
expelledsme, the grandson of Masioissa, and the hereditary^ 
ally and friend of the Boman people, from my kingdom and 
all my possessions. 

" Since I was thus to be reduced to such an extremity of 

^ His intimate friends] ffospiHbus, Persons probably with whom he had been 
mtimate at Nomantia, or who had since visited him m Nnmidia. 

^ The senate — ^gave audience to both parties] Senatus utrisque daiur, " The 
ambassadors of Jngartha, and Adherbal in person, are admitted into the senate- 
house to plead thek cause." Bwmouf. 

* XIV. B7 deputation] ProcuraJdone, He was to consider hunself only the 
procurator J manager, or deputed governor, of the kingdom.' 

* Kindred— and rekti^es] Cognatortm — affmium. CogruUus is a Uood reUi- 
tion ; affinU is properly a rektive by marriage. 

* Hereditary] Abstirpe, 

H 
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wretehedness, I could wish l&afc I were alrile to imploi^ jrmr 
add^ Ck>ii8eript Eaters, rather for the sa&e of my own smdoies 
tfaiui those of my anoestors ;. I cc^oM wie^ indeed, above aO, 
that acts of kindness were due to me from tiie Eomans, of 
which I should not staaid in need ; and, next to this\ that, if 
I Teqmred yotu* semces, I might receive them as my due. 
But as integrity is no defence in itself, and as I had zio 
power to fonn tibe character of Jngoitha^^ I hare fled to you^ 
Conseript Fathers, to whom, what is the most grievons of all 
things, I am compelled to become a burden bdbre 1 have bsesi 
an assistance. 

" Other princes hare been received into your friendship 
after having been eonqnered in war, or have soliated an aiOi- 
ance with yon in drcnmstonoes of distress; bat our fasxnly com- 
menced its league with the Bomans in the war with Cartilage, 
at a time when their faith was a greater object of attraction 
than their fortune. Suffer not, then, O Conscript Fath^«, a 
descendant of that &mily to implore aid from you in vain. If 
I had no other plea for obtaining your assistance but my 
wretched fortune ; nothing to tirge, but that, having been re> 
cently a king, powerful by birth, by character, and by re- 
sources, I am now dishonoured, afflicted^, destitute, and de- 
pendent on the aid of others, it would yet become the dignity 
of Borne to protect me from injury, and to allow no man^s 
dominions to be increased by errnie. But I am driven from 
those vary territories which the Boman people gave to my 
ancestors, and from which my father and grandfather, in con- 
junction with yourselves, expelled Syphao: and the Cartha- 
ginians. It is what you bestowed that has been wrested from 
me ; in my wrongs you are insulted. 

" Unhappy man that I am ! Has your kindness^ O my 
father Micipsa, come to this, that he whom ycfii made equal 
with your children, and a sharer of your kingdom, should be- 

^ Next to this} Secundum ea. " Prisdanas, lib. ziil, de prsapositioiie agens, 
Secftmdmn, inqnit, quamdo pro Kara et fura accipikir, loco prmpotidoms est 
Sallostins in Jngurthino: secimdum ea, vH debitit tderer. ^-^—Yidtiaet^ hoc 
dicit, Secundum in SaUostii eacemplo, post velproxime irignificare." Rioiut, 

2 As I had DO power to form the diaracter of Jngortha] Neque mi&i in memu 
fiat, quaUs Juffurtha fitret, " In numu fitU is nmply m potettaie fioL—r-^ 

Ter. Hec. iy., 4, 44: Uxor guid/acicU in manu non ett med" Cortiug. 

3 Dishonoured, afflicted] DeformcUus ananms. 
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c(i]&ie,aboyeaB6ilberB^9th6<le9trojer(if joarraeep Sli&llcmr 
£uii]lj, then, rssrer be »t peace ? Shall we alwa^ be haraBsed 
with war, bloodsbed, and exile ? Whilst the CarthaginiaaB 
ecmtiaued in power, we were mecessarily ezpoeed to all maimer 
of troubles ; for the enemy were on our frontiers ; yoti, o«r 
friends, w^re at a distance ; and all our dependence was on 
our amns. But afber that pest was extirpated, we were happy 
in the enjoyment of tranquillity, as having no enemies but 
such as you should happen to appoint us. But lo! on a 
sudden, Jugurtha, ctalhuig forth with intolerable audacity, 
wickedness, and arvogtCDce, and haying put to death my bro- 
ther, his own eooiain, made his territory,, in the &*8t place, the 
prize of his goiLt ; and next, beiog unable to ensnare me with 
similar stratagems, he rendered me, when under your rule I 
expected anything rather than TJolence or war, an exile, as 
you see, fronu my eouiEfciy and my home, the prey of poverty 
and misery, azbd safe* anywhere than in my own kingdom. 

" I was always of opinion. Conscript Fathers, as I had 
often heard my father observe, that those who cultivated 
yeur friendship might indeed have an arduous service to per- 
form, but would be of all people the most secicpe. What our 
family could do for you, it has done ; it has supported you in 
all your wars ; and it is for you to provide for our safety in 
time of peace. Our father left two of us, brothers ; a third, 
Jugurtha, he thought would be attached to us by the benefits 
co^erred upon him ; but one of us has been murdered, and 
I, the e^ber, have scarcely escaped the hand of lawlessness^. 
What course can I now take ? Unhappy that I am, to what 
place, rather than another, shall I betake myself? All the 
props of our fismily are extiujct ; my father, of necessity, has 
paid the debt of nature ; a kinsman, whom least of aU men it 
beeffiue, has wickedly taken the life of my brother ; and as for 

^ Above all others] PotUsimim, 

* One of US has been murdered, and I, the other, have scarcely escaped the 
hand of lawlessness] AUer eorum necatus, dt^arim ipse tgo mcmui impias vix 
t^fvgL . This is the general reading, bat it cannot be right. Adherbal speaks of 
hmudf and his brother as two persons, and of Jognartfaa as a third, and says that 
qf those two the one (jaiter) has been killed; he wonld then naturally proceed to 
speak of himself as the other; t.e. he wonld use the word aiUer concerning 
himself, not apply it to Jngnrtha. Allen therefore proposes to read aUer necatus, 
dUer manus impias vix ejffugi. This mode of correction strikes oat too mach ; 
bat there is no donbt that the second aUer should be in the nnminative case. 
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my other relatives, and firiends, and connexions, various forms 
of destruction have overtaken them. Seized by Jugurtha, 
some have been crucified, and some thrown to wild beasts, 

; while a few, whose lives have been spared, are shut up in the 

j darkness of the dungeon, and drag on, amid suffenng and 
sorrow, an existence more grievous than death itself. 

" If all that I have lost, or all that, from being friendly, has 
become hostile to me^, remained unchanged, yet, in case of 
any sudden calamity, it is of you that I should still have to 
implore assistance, to whom, from the greatness of your em- 
pire, justice and injustice in general should be objects of 
regard. And at the present time, when I am exiled from my 
country and my home, when I am left alone, and destitute of 
all that is suitable to my digniirv, to whom can I go, or to 
whom shall I appeal, but to you r Shall I go to nations and 
kings, who, from our friendship with Bome, are all hostile to 
my family ? Could I go, indeed, to any place where there 

, are not abundance of hostile monuments of my ancestors ? 
Will any one, who has ever been at enmity with you, take 

: pity upon me ? 

" Masinissa, moreover, instructed us, Conscript Fathers, to 
cultivate no friendship but that of Eome, to adopt no new 
leagues or alliances, as we should find, in vour good-will, 
abundance of efficient support ; while, if the fortune of your 
empire should change, we must sink together with it. But, 
by your own merits, and the favour of the gods, you are 
great and powerfiil ; the whole world regards you with favour 
and yields to your power ; and you are the better able, in 
consequence, to attend to the grievances of your allies. My 
only fear is, that private friendship for Jugurtha, too little 
undeFstood, may lead any of you astray ; for his partisans, 
I hear, are doing their utmost in his behalf, soliciting and 
importuning you individually, to pass no decision against 
one who is absent, and whose cause is yet imtried ; and say- 
ing that I state what is false, and only pretend to be an exile, 
when I might, if I pleased, have remamed still in my kingdom. 
But would that I could see him^, by whose imnatural crime I 

1 From being friendly, has become hostile to me] Ex necessoHis advonafacUi 
tunt. ** Si omnia mihi incolnmia manerect, neqne qnidqnam rernm meamm 
(s. pnendiormn) amisissem, neqne Jognrtba aliique mihi ez neoessariis inimici 
facti essent.** Kritasma, 

> Bat would that I coold see him, ^.] (h»od^ainam{Shm/-''Videom. Th»qw>d, 
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am thus reduced to misery, pretending as I now pretend ; 
and would that, either with you or with the immortal gods, 
there may at length arise some regard for human interests ; 
for then assuredly will he, who is now audacious and trium« 
phant in guilt, be tortured by every kind of suffering, and 
pay a heavy penalty for his ingratitude to my father, for the 
murder of my brother, and for the distress which he has 
brought upon myself. 

" And now, O my brother, dearest object of my affection, 
though thy life has been prematurely taken from thee, and 
by a hand that should have been the last to touch it, yet I 
think thy fate a subject for rejoicing rather than lamentation, 
for, in losing life, thou hast not been cut off from a throne, 
but from flight, expatriation, poverhr, and all those aflKctions 
which now press upon me. But I, unfortunate that I am, 
cast from the throne of my father into the depths of cala- 
mity, afford an example of human vicissitudes, undecided 
what course to adopt, whether to avenge thy wrongs, whilst 
I myself stand in need of assistance, or to attempt the re- 
covery of my kingdom, whilst my life or death depends on 
the aid of others^. 

" Would that death could be thought an honourable ter- 
mination to my misfortunes, that I might not seem to live 
an object of contempt, if, sinking under my afflictions, I tamely 
submit to injustice.. But now I can neither live with plea- 
sure, nor can die without disgrace^. I implore you, there- 
fore, Conscript Fathers, by your regard for yourselves*, for 

in quod vtktam, is the same as that m quod si, which we commonly transhite 
but if. (iuod, in such expressions, serves as a particle of connexion between what 
precedes and what follows it; the Latins being fond of connexion by means of 
relatives. See Znmpt's Lat Granmiar on this point, Sect 63, 82, Senricki 
tnmslittion. Kritzins writes quoduimam, quodaiy quodnisij ^., as one word. 
Cortins injndidons]^ interprets quod in this passage as having facimtem nnder- 
stoodwith it 

> My hfe or death depends on the aid of others] Cujus vitae necUque ex opUnts 
aUenU pendet. On the aid of the Romans. Unless they protected him, he ex- 
pected to meet with the same fate as Hiempsal at the hands of Jngmrtha. 

* Without disgrace] Sine dedecore. That is, if be ctid not succeed in getting 
revenge on Jognrtha. 

* By yqnr regard for yoorselves, ^] I have here departed from the text of 
Cortins, who reads /wr, vos, Uberos atque paraUee, i. e. vos (obsecr6)per liberos, 
^., as most critics woold expUin it, though Cortius himself prefers taking txw as 
tiie nominatire case, and joining it with stdwrnUCf which fGUows. Most other 
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your ehildreai, and for your pareats, .aad by the majesty of 
the Eoioaii people, to grant mt fiuoeoxir in my dsB^ss, to 
arrest tiie progress of injiutiee, «nd not to »uSer ihe king- 
dom erf iNTumidaa, which is your own property, to sink into 
ruin^ through yillany snd the slaughter of our family." 

XV. When the prince had eondmded his epeech, the am- 
basBadors of Jngurtha, depending more am their money than 
their cause, replied, in a few words, " that Hiempsal had 
been put to deaik fey the JfumidianB for his cruelty; that 
Adkerbal, commencing war of his own aceord, comphuiied, 
afber he was defeated, of being unable to do injury ; and that 
Jugurtha intreated the senate not to consider him a different 
p^»on from what he had beesi known to be at NumAntia. 
nor to set the assertions of his enemy abore his .own con- 
duct.** 

Both partieB then withdrew from the senate-houfiey and 
the senate immediately pooeeeded to deliberaike. The par- 
tisans of the ambassadors, with a great many others^ cor- 
rupted by their influence, expressed contempt for the state- 
mentB of Adh^bal, extolled with the highest encomiums the 
merits of Jugurtha, and exerted themselves as strenuously, 
with their interest and eloquence, in defence of the guilt and 
infamy of another, as they would have slaiven for their own 
honour. A few, however, on the other hand, to whom right 
and justice were of more estimation than wealth, gave thdr 
opinion that Adherbal should be assisted, and the murder 
of Hiampsal severely avenged. Of all these the most for- 

edHSons have per vos, par liberos, <Ufue parentes veetros^ to which I have adhered. 
Per 908, though an adjuration not nsed in modem times, is foond in other passages 
df the Boman wnters. Thus Liv. aodx., 18: Per vos, Jidemque vestrtan, Gic 
pro Plane, c 42 : Per vos, perfortmuat ffettnu, 

1 To sink ioto rain] Tabetcere, "■ PanOflttim uiterire.** Corpus. Laortt. ii., 
1172: OnmM pauOatkn tabeacere ei ire A4 Gopuhm, 

" This speech,'* says Gerlach, " though of less weighty argament than the 
olher Bpeecfaee of Sallnst, is conipoeed witii great art. Neither the speakernor his 
canae was. adapted for the highest flights of eloquence *, hut Sallnst has shrouded 
Adherbal\i weakness in excellent Jangoage. That there is a constant recurrence 
to the same topics, is no ground for blame ; indeed, such recurrence could hardlj 
be avoided, for it is natural to all speeches in which the orator earnestly labonrB to 
make his hearers adopt his own feelmgs and views. The Bomaos were again and 
again -to be supplicated, and again and again to be reminded of the character and 
servioee of Masinissa, that they might be indnoed, if not by the love of justice, 
yet by the dread of ceasure, to teVuwe tiie distresses of his grandson. . . ^ He 
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wsrd iras jRaniHim Scaorus^ a man of noble birfcfa and great 
enAzgr, but fiidioiu, and ambitioua of power, honour, and 
wealth; ret an artful concealer of Ms own vices. HJe, seeing 
that the Driberj of Jugurtha was notorious and shttnelesQ, 
and fearinff tiiat, as in such cases often hi^peiui, its acan- 
daioas pronudon might excite public odiom, restrained him* 
■df from the indulgence of his ruling passion^. 

XYI. Yet that party gained the superiority in the senate, 
whidii preferred numey and int^i^t to justice. A decree 
waa mada, '^ that ten commissionerB should divide the king- 
diKQ, which Midpsa had possessed, between Jugurtha and 
AdhearbaL" Of this commission the leading person was 
Lurins Ofiiadmfi, a man of distinction, and of great influence 

oaaiM no aignment or representation that could more the pity of the Bomaiu ; and 
if luB abject prostration of mind appears more suitable to a woman than a man, it 
is to be remembered that it is purposely introduced bj Sallust to exhibit the 
weakness of his character.** 

JXY. £aii]iii8 Scanrufl] He wwj»rHi0^jefia^(8eee.25),andaeemstobe 
pntty faiihfu% dumeterised hy Sallntt as a man of eminent abiUties, but too 
avaricious to be strictlj honest Cioero, who alludes to him in mauj passa^i^ 
with commendation (Off. L, 22, 80; Brat. 29; Pro Mursen. 7; Pro Fonteio, 7), 
mentions an anecdote respecting him (De Orat. ii., 70), which shows that he had 
a general character for ooyetousness. See Pfinj, H. K. zxzri., 15. Yaierius 
XflzimuB (iH., 7, 8) tdk another anecdote of bim, which shows that he must hare 
been held in much esteem, far whatever qualities, by the public Being accused 
Vtfnff tij** ppop^ of bariog takien a bribe from Mithridates, he made a few remarks 
on his own general conduct; and added, " Varius of Snero says that Marcus 
Scanrus, bdng bribed with the king's money, has betrayed the interests of the 
BomEn people. Marcus Scsurus denies that he is guilty of what is laid to his 
ehaige. Which of the two do you belicTe?*' The people dismissed the accusa* 
tkm; but the words of Scanrus may be regarded as tiiose of a man rather seeking 
ta ooDTey a notion of his ImMoenoe, tiian capable of proving it. The circumstance 
wbich Cicero relates is this. Scaums had incurred some obloquy for having, as 
it was said, taken possession of the property of a certain rich man, named Phyrgio 
PompeioB, without being entitled to it by any will;, and being engaged as advo- 
cate in some cause, Afonmins, who was pleading on the opposite side, seeing a 
funeral pass by at the u^epssid, " Scanrus, yonder is a dead man, on his way to 
the £mve; if you can but get possession of his property!'* I mention these 
matters because it has been thought that Sallust, from some ill-feelmg, represents 
Scanrus as more avaricious than he really was. 

* His ruling passion] Contftetd Ubidine, Namely, avarice. 

* XVL Lucius Opindus] His contention with the party of 0. Gracchus may 
be seen in any history pf Bome. For receiving bribes from Jugurtha he was pub- 
licly accused, and, being condemned, ended Ms fife, which was protracted to old 
age, in exile and neglect. Cic. Brut. 33 ; Plane. 28. 
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at that time in the senate, from having in his consulship, on 
the death of Cains Gracchus and Marcus Eulyius Elaccus, 
prosecuted the victory of the nobility over the plebeians with 
great severity. dftuAA^ 

Ju^rtha, though he had abeady counted StonnOTin among 
his friends at Eome, yet received him with the most studied 
ceremony, and, by presents and promises, wrought on him so 
effectually, that he preferred the prince's interest to his own 
character, honour, and all other considerations. The rest of 
the commissioners he assailed in a similar way, and gained 
over most of them ; by a few only integrity was more re- 
garded than lucre. In the division of the kingdom, that 
•part of Numidia which borders on Mauretania, and which is 
superior in fertility and population, was allotted to Jugurtha ; 
of the other part, which, though better furnished with har- 
bours and buildiags, was more valuable iu appearance than 
in reality, Adherbal became the possessor. 

XVII. My subject seems to require of me, in this place, 
a brief account of the situation of Africa, and of those 
nations in it with whom we have had^war or alliances. But 
of those tracts and countries, which, from their heat, or 
difficulty of access, or extent of desert, have been but little 
visited, I cannot possibly give any exact description. Of the 
rest I shall speak with all possible brevity. 

In the division of the earth, most writers consider Africa 
as a third part ; a few admit only two divisions, Asia and 
Europe^, and include Africa in Europe. It is bounded, on 
the west, by the strait connecting our sea with the ocean^ ; 
on the east, by a vast sloping tract, which the natives call 
the Catabathmos^. The sea is boisterous, and deficient in 

> XVII. Only two divisions, Asia and Europe] Tbus Varro, de L. L. iv., 13, 
ed. Bip. '* As all nature is divided into heaven and earth, so the heaven is divided 
into regions, and the earth into Asia and Europe.^' See Broukh. ad TlhuU. iv., 
1, 176. 

' The strait connecting our sea with the ocean] Fretum nostri maris et 
oceani. That is, the Fretum Gaditamum, or Strait of Gibraltar. By our <ea, he 
means the Mediterranean. See Pomp. Mela, i., 1. 

' A vast sloping tract — Gatabathmos] DecUvem htUudmem, quern locum 
Catabatkmon mcc^ appeHant. Catabathmw — vaUis repetUe convexa, Plin. H. 
K. v., 5. CatabathmuSf vaUis devexa in JEgypttm, Pomp. Mela, i., 8. I have 
translated decUvem latitudinem in conformity with these passages. Cato6ae%mttf, 
a Greek word, means a detcent. There were two, the major and minor; Sallnst 
Bpeaks of the major. 
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barbours ; the soil is fertile in com, and good for pasturage^ 
but. unproductive of trees. There is a scarcity of water both 
from rain and from land-springs. The natives are healthy, 
swift of foot, and able to endure fatigue. Most of them die 
by the gradual decay of age^, except such as perish by the 
Bword or beasts of prey ; for disease finds but few victims. 
Animals of a venomous nature they have in great numbers. 

Concerning the original inhabitants of Africa, the settlers 
that afberwards joined them, and the manner in which they 
intermingled, I shall offer the following brief account, which, 
though it differs from the general opinion, is that which was 
interpreted to me from the Punic volumes said to have be- 
longed to King Hiempsal^, and which the inhabitants of that 
country believe to be consistent with fact. Por the truth 
of the statement, however, the writers themselves must be re- 
sponsible. 

XVm. Africa, then, was originally occupied by the fletu- 
lians and Libyans^, rude and uncivilised tribes, who sub- 
a^^ on the flesh of wild animals, or, like cattle, on the 
herbage of the soil. They were controlled neither by cus- 
toms, laws, nor the authority of any ruler ; they wandered 
about, without fixed habitations, and slept in the abodes to 
which night drove them. But after Hercules, as the Afri- 
cans think, perished in Spain, his army, which was composed 
of various nations*, having lost its leader, and many candi- 

^ Most of them die bj the gradual decay of age] Plerosqm senecUis disaolvit. 
** A happy expression ; since the effect of old age on the bodily frame is not to 
break it in pieces suddenly, but to dissolve it, as it were, gradually and imper- 
ceptibly." Bumouf. 

^ King Hiempsal] '* This is not the prince that was murdered by Jugnrtha, 
but the king who succeeded him ; he was grandson of Masinissa, son of Qulnssa, 
and father of Ju ba. After Juba was killed at Thapsus, Caesar reduced Nu- 
midia to the condition of a province, and appointed Sallust over it, who had thus 
opportunities of gaining a knowledge of the country, and of consulting the books 
written in the language of it.** JBurrumf. 

> XVIII. GetuUans and Libyans] GoetuU et Libyes, ^* See Pompon. Mel. 1, 4 ; 
Plin. H. N. v., 4, 6, 8, v., 2, xxi., 13; H erod, iy., 15 9, 168." Gerhch, The 
name Gastuii, is, however, unknown to Herodotus. They lay to the south of Nu- I 
jnidia and Mauretania. See Strabo zvii., 8. Libyes is a term applied by the 1 
Greek writers properly to the Af^agana of the North coast, but frequently to the / 
inhabitants of Africa in general. ' 

* His army, which was composed of various nations] This seems to have been \ 
an amplification of the adventure of Hercules with Geryon, who was a king in 
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dates aewenHj ckimiiig the commuid of it, inas speedily 
dispersed. Of its constitueiit troo]^, tlie Medea, PezsiaaSf 
and ArmenianB^, baying sailed over into AMca, Qccufied the 
parts nearest to our sea^. The Persians, however, settled 
more towards the ocean^, and used the inyerted keels o£ 
their vessels for huts, there being no wood in the eouniayt 
and no opportunity of obtaining it, either by purchase or 
bart^, from the Spaniards ; for a wide sea, and an unknown 
tongue, were barriers to all intercourse. Th^ie, by degrees^ 
formed intermarriages with the Get^lians; and be^uise, 
from constantly trying different soils, tl^y were perpetually 
shifting their abodes, they called themselyes l^iriaDiAjra*. 
And to this day the huts of the Numidian boors, which they 
call mapaliay are of an oblong shape, with curbed loofs; 
resembling the hulls of ships. 

The Medes and Armenians connected themselves with the 
Libyans, vwho dwelt near the African sea; while the Getu- 
liaos lay more to the sun^, not &r from the torrid heats ; and 

Spain. Bat ail storifls that make Hovales a leader oi armies appear to be 
efsaflj fiibulooB. 

^ Medes, Persians, and Armemans] De Brosaes thinlcs that these were not 
real Medes, ^c, but that the names were deriFed tcom certain oomjwuons of 
Hercules. The point is not worth discussion. 

* Our sea] The Mediterranean. See abore, c. 17. 

* More towards the ocean] Intra oeeanum magis. ^Tuira oceamm is dif- 
fexientij explained by djfforent coramentators. Gortias, MuUer, and <3erlacii, 
understand the parts bounded bj the ocean, lying close upon it, and stretching 
toward the west; while Lan^us thinks that tlie regions more remote from the 
Atlantic Ocean, and extending towards the east, are meant. But Laagios did not 
consider that those who bad inverted keels (^ yossels £M:,cottages, ooold not have 
strayed far from the oc^an, but must have settled in parts hoird&nng t^fon it. 
And this is what is signified b j intra oceamm. For iatra aUgwam rem is not 
always used to denote what is actually in a ihmg^ and etrcamscribed by its boun- 
daries, but what approaches towards it and reaebes dose to it." Kritdut, fie 
then instances in»ra modam^ intra legem; Sortenm 9cr^ia intra famam nmC, 
QtuntiL xi., 8, 8. But the best example wlAck he pro^ioes is liv. zxr., II: 
Fossa ingem dwsta, et vaUum intra eam erigUur, Cicero, in Yerr. iii., d9, has 
also, he notices, the same expression, Locus intra eoeanusn jam fmBut ettf^qud 
non noitrorum hommum Ubido vnApdtasgue parvaterif, L e. loeus ^ocetmo conter' 
minus. Bumouf absurdly follows Langius. 

^Nnmidians] Numidas, The same as iVbflKKfes, or wanderers; a term applied 
to pastoral natbns, and winch, as Kritsius observes, the Africans must bare had 
from the Greeks, perhaps those of Sicily. 

* More to the sun] Sub sole magit. I have borrowed this expresaioQ from 
Rose. The OetuHsns were more southward. 
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tliefle Aooniimilt ihemaehpeM t0wa»\ as, being Beparsted &om 
Spam only by a strait, tbej pvoceeded to open an int^MxnirBe 
witk its inluiaitants. The name of Medes the LibyaoB sra* 
dually eorrmpted, <:^iaxiging it, in tlieir barbannxs tongae, into 
Moors^. 

'^^tlf^'the BerBiffiQB^ the power ra^idlj- increased; and at 
length, the ^ehiidr^i, i^rengh fixoess of p^ulation, separating 
&am the parents, ikej took poesession, cinder the name c^ 
Wunddiaais, of those regions bordering on Oaithage which 
are no^ called ^y^nmidsa. In pEOcess i^ time, ihe two par* 
taes^, eadi assisting tioe other, reduced the neighbouring 
tribes, by fba^oe or fear, londer th^ away ; but those who had 
spread tcrwarda our sea, made the greater eonginests ; for tibe 
liibyans are less wazlake than the OetxaHaQs^. At last nearly 
all lower Africa^ was occupied by the l^umidaaazs ; and all 
the conquered Iribes w^^e merged in the nation and name of 
their conquerors. 

XIX. At a later p^ipd, the Phcenicians, some erf whom 
wkhed to ilesB^CL their numbers at hcHne, and others, aanbi* 
tiouB of empire, engaged the populace, and such as were 
eager for change, to follow them, founded Hippo^, Adrume- 

^ These soon built themselves towns] That is, the tinited Medes, Annenians, 
snd Ubyans. 

2 JMbb— 4nto Mooro] Meiuroa pro JIMit, A most imprababk, not .to say 
impossible, cormptiaiD. 

* Of the Persians] Pertarvm, That is, of the Persians and Getnlians 
Ttnited. 

* The two parties] Utrique. The«lder l¥aBiidi8Bs,andthe joanger,wbohad 
emigrated towards Gartibage. 

I ^ Those who had spread towards nfcr sea — ^for l&e Libyans are less wari&e than 
1 the Getnlians] Ma^ M, qui ad nosirvm mare procesaerant ; quia Ltbyes qitioH 
\ GcBhdi mmits helUcosi. The Persians and Getnlians (under the name of Humi- 
i dians), and their colomsts, who were' more towards the Mediteminean, and were 
more warlike than the Libyans (who were united with the Medes and Armeinans), 
took from them -portions of their territories by eonquest. This is oleady ihe sense, 
' as dedudbte from the preceding portion of the text. 

\\ • Lower Africa] Afri&B para ir^/hrwr. The part nearest to ^e sea. The 
\\ ancients called the maritime parts of a country the lower parts, and the island 
\ \ parts ihe Ugher, taking the notion, probably, from the coarse of the rivers. Lower 
\ «£gypt was the part at the mouth of the Nile. 

\i ^ XIX. ffippo] " It is not Hippo Begins" (now called B<ma) " that is meant, 
tt)ut another Hippo, otherwise called Diarrhftum or Zcerytwm, dtoate in Zengi* 
tana, not far from Utica. This is shown by the order in which i^ plaoes are 
named, as has "already been observed by Cortius." Kritzvus, 
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turn, Leptis^, and other cities, on the searcoast ; which, sooi^ 
growing powerful, became partly a support, and partly an 
honour, to their parent state. Of Carthage I think it better 
to be silent, than to say but little ; especially as time bids me 
hasten to other matters. 

Next to the Catabathmos^, then, which divides Egypt 
from Africa, the first city along the sea-coast^ is Cyren e, a 
colony of Therseans* ; after which are the two Syrt^^,*With 
Leptis^ between them ; then the Altars of the Phil»ni7, 
which the Carthaginians considered the boundary of "tteiirtio- 
minion on the side of Egypt ; beyond these are the other 
Punic towns. The other regions, as flar as Mauretania, the 
Numidians occupy; the Moors are nearest to Spain. To 
the south of Numidia®, as we are informed, are the Getu- 
lians, of whom some live in huts, and others lead a vagrant 
and less civilised life ; beyond these are. J^he Ethiopians ; and 
farther on, regions parched by the heat of the sun. 

At the time of the JugiirthinQ war, most of the Punic 
towns, and the territories which Carthage had lately pos- 
sessed^ were xmder the government of Eoman pr»tors ; a 
great part of the Getulians, and Numidia as far as the river 
Mulucha, were subject to Jugurtha ; while the whole of the 
Moors were governed by Bocchus, a king who knew nothing 
of the Eomans but their name, and who, before this period, 
was as little known to us, either in war or peace. Of Africa 

* Leptis] There were two cities of this name. Leptis Major, now Lebida^ lay 
between the two Sjrtes ; Leptis Minor, now Lempta, between the smaller Syrtis 
and Carthage. It is the latter that is meant here, and in c. 77, 78. 

2 Next to the Gatabathmos] Ad CcUaJbaSmon, Ad means, on the side of the 
country towards the Gatabathmos. '* Catabathmon Mxum ponens Sallostins ab 
todiacedUy Kritzins. 

> AloDg the sea-coast] Seamdo maru ^^ Si quis secundum mare pergat^." 
Wasae, 

* Of Thersoans] Tkemndn, From the island of Thera, one of the Sporades, in 
the £gean Sea, now called Santorm. Battus was the leader of the colony. See 
Efsss^ iz»,fH^iJ^tYah. xvii., 8; Find. Pytb. iv. 

« Two Syrtes] See c. 78. 

« Leptis] That is, Leptta Major. See above on this c 
' Altars of the Phiteni] See c. 79. 

8 To the south of Numidia] Super Ntanidiam, ** Ultra Kimiidiam, meridiem 
Yersus." Bwnottf, 

* Had lately possessed] Novissime hdbuarani, Li the interval between the 
second and third Punic wars. 
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and its inliabitants I have now said all that my narratire 
requires. 

XX. When the commissioners, after dividing the kiDg- 
dom, had left A&ica, and Jugurtha saw that, contrary to his 
apprehensions, he had obtained the object of his crimes ; he 
then, being convinced of the truth of what he had heard 
from his friends at Kumantia, " that all things were pur- 
chasable at Eome," and being also encouraged by the pro- 
mises of those whom he had recently loaded with presents, 
directed his views to the domain of Adherbal. He was him- 
self bold and warlike, while the other, at whose destruction 
he aimed, was quiet, unfit for arms, of a mild temper, a fit 
subject for injustice, and a prey to fear rather than an object 
of it. Jugurtha, accordingly, with a powerful force, made a 
sudden irruption into his dominions, took several prisoners, 
with cattle and othes booty, set fire to the buildings, and made 
hostile demonstrations against several places with his cavalry. 
He then retreated, with all his followers, into his own king- 
dom, expecting that Adherbal, roused by such provocation, 
would avenge his wrongs by force, and thus furnish a pre- 
text for war. But Adherbal, thinking himself unable to 
meet Jugurtha in the field, and relying on the friendship 
of the Eomans more than on the JN'umidians, merely sent 
ambassadors to Jugurtha to complain of the outrage ; and, 
although they brought back but an insolent reply, yet he 
resolved to endure anything rather than have recourse to 
v^ar, which, when he attempted it before, had ended in his 
defeat. By such conduct the eagerness of Jugurtha was not 
at all allayed ; for he had now, indeed, in imagination, pos- 
sessed himself of all Adherbai's dominions. He therefore 
renewed hostilities, not, as before, with a predatorv band, but 
at the head of a large army which he had collected, and 
openly aspired to the sovereignty of all Numidia. Wherever 
he marched, he ravaged the towns and the fields, drove off 
booty, and raised confidence in his own men and dismay among 
the enemy. 

XXI. Adherbal, when he found that matters had arrived 
at such a point, that he must either abandon his dominions, 
or defend them by force of arms, collected an army from 
necessity, and advanced to meet Jugurtha. Both armies 
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took up^ their position near the town of Girta^, at na great 
distance from tne sea ; but, as evening was approaching eor 
camped witbpat eommg to an engagement. But when the 
night was far advanced, and twilight was b^inapdng to a{K 
pear^, the troops of Jngurtha, at a given signal^ rushed into 
the camp of the enemy, wlnom they routed and put to fiig^, 
some half asleep, and others resuming their arms. Adher- 
bal, with a few of has eaTabry, fied to Cirta ; and, had there 
not been a number of Bomans^ in the town, who repulsed his 
Numidian pursuers from the walls, the war between the two 
princes would have been begun and ended on the same day. 
Jugurtha proceeded to invest the town,, and attemptiod to 
storm it with the aid of mantd^^s, towers, and every kind of 
machinea ; being anxious^ above all tlungs, to take it befoore 
the ambassadors could arrive at Borne, who, he waa infcanned, 
had been despatched thith^ by AdherbaL before the battle 
wa» fought. But as soon as the senate heard of their con- 
tention, three yoimg men^ were sent as deputies into Africa, 
with directiona to go to both of the pxxnees, and to announce 
to them, in the words of the senate and people of Borne, 
^' that it was their will and resolution that they should lay 
down their arms, and settle their disputes rath^ by arbitra- 

^ XXI. Both armies took np, ^.] ^ ^^^^ omitted the word interim at the be- 
pmiing of this sentence, as it wonld be worse than nseless in the translation. It 
signifies, during the iniervai before Ae armisf ccme to an engagement; hut this 
is suffideDtlj exprCMsd at the termiaatlon of the 8eiiteno& 

< Cirta] Afterwards named SStHanonun Caiomoy from P. Sittina Kncerintis 
(mentioned in CaL, c. 21), who assisted Cseaar in the African war^ and was re- 
warded by him with the possession of this city and its lands. It \s now called 
Constan^naj from Constantine the Great, who enlarged and restored it when it 
had fallen into decaj. Strabo describes it, zvii., 3. 

^ Twil^t was beginning to appear] Obecuroetiam turn bunihe. Before dsfy 
had fairly dawned. 

^Bomans] TogtUonmu Branans, with, perb^ps, some of the aOieB, engaged in 
merchandise or other peacefol occnpaiions, and therefore wearing the toga. They 
are called ItdUd in c 26. 

'Three yonng men] Tres adokteentes, Gortins inclndes these words in 
brackets, regarding them as the faisertion of some sciolist But a sciolist, as Bnr- 
noof observes, would hardly baTe thoo^t of inserting trea adokscentea. The 
words occur in all the llSS^ and are pretty well eonfinned by what is said bek>w, 
c. 25, that when the senate next sent a depntation, they took care ta make it con- 
sist of majoret naiUy nobiles. See on ad(^eacen8, Cat., o. 38. 
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Haa tban bjr the sword ; smce to act thus would "be to the 
honour both d the Bomans and themselves." 

XXH. These deputies soon arrired in Africa, using the 
greater despatch, . becao^, whilst thej were preparing for 
their jonm^y a report was spread at Eome of the battle 
whidL bad been fbnght, and of the siege of Oirta ; but this 
report ioLi much less than the tmth^. Jugurtba, having 
given them an audience, replied, '^that nothing was of 
greater weight with him, nothing more respected, than the 
authorztr of the senate ; that it had been his endeavour, from 
ioB youth, to deserve the esteem of all men of worth ; that 
he had gained the favour of Publxus Scipio, a man of the 
hi^est eminence, not bj dishonourable practices, but by 
merit ; that, £nr the same good qualities, and not from Wout 
of heirs to tiie throne, he had been adopted by Micipsar, but 
that, themore honourable and spirited his conduct had been, 
i^e less could his fedings endure injusl^ ; that Adherbal had 
jbrmed designs against his life, on discovering which, he had 
eounteraeted his malice ; that the Eomans would act neither 
justly nor n^usonably, if they withheld from him the com- 
mon right of nations^; and, in condusion, that he would 
Boon send ambassadors to Borne to explain the whole of his 
proceedings." On this understanding, both parties sepa- 
rated. Of addressing Adherbal the deputies had no oppor- 
tunity. 

XaTTT. Jugurtha, as soon as he thought that iiiey had 
q[uitted Africa, surrounded the walls of Oirta, which, from the 
nature of its situation, he was unable to take by assault, with 
a rampart and a trench ; he also erected towers, and manned 
them with soldiers ; he made attempts on the place, by force 
or by stratagem, day and night ; he held out bribes, aud some- 
times menaces, to the besieged ; he roused his men, by ex- 
hortations, to efforts of valour, and resorted, with the utmost 
per se ver a nce, to evCTy possible expedient. 

> Xm Told much less than the truth] Sedisrtmor demena erat, "It fell 
bdow the troth, not teDing the whole of the atrocity that had been oommitted." 
Gruier. ^ Priaoan (xvnl, 26) mterprets ckmens * nan nhnins/ alladmg to this 
passage of Sallnst." Kritdus. All the kter commentators have adopted this in- 
terpretstion, except Bnroonf, who adopts the supposition of Ciacoonins, that a 
voffue caid uncertain mmoor is meant 

» Bagfat of nations] JurefferOwm, " That is, the right of arenging himself." 
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Adherbal, on the other hand, seeing that his affairs were in 
a desperate condition, that his enemy was determined on his 
ruin, that there was no hope of succour, and that the siege, 
from want of provisions, could not long be protracted, selected, 
from among those who had fled with him to Cirta, two of his 
most resolute supporters, whom he induced, by numerous 
promises, and an affecting representation of his distress, to 
make their way in the night, through the enemy's lines, to 
the nearest point of the coast, and from thence to Borne. 

XXIV. The Numidians, in a few days, executed their com- 
mission ; and a letter from Adherbal was read in the senate, 
of which the following was the purport : 

" It is not through my own fault. Conscript Eathers, that 
I so often send requests to you ; but the violence of Jugurtha 
compels me ; whom so strong a desire for my destruction has 
seized, that he pays no regard^ either to you or to the im- 
mortal gods ; my blood he covets beyond everything. Five 
months, in consequence, have I, the ally and friend of the 
Roman people, been besieged with an armed force ; neither 
the remembrance of my father Micipsa's benefits, nor your 
decrees, are of any avail for my relief; and whether I am 
more closely pressed by the sword or by famine, I am unable 
to say. 

" [From writing further concerning Jugurtha, my present 
condition'deters me ; for I have experienced, even before*, 
that little credit is given to the unfortunate. Yet I can per- 
1 ceive that his views extend further than to myself, and that 
* he does not expect to possess, at the same time, your friend- 
iship and my kmgdom ; which of the two he thinks the more 
desirable, must be mwiifest to every one. Por, in the first 
place, he murdered my brother Hiempsal ; and, in the next, 
expelled me from my dominions ; which, however, may be re- 
garded as our own wrongs, and as having no reference to 
you. But now he occupies your kingdom with an army ; he 
keeps me, whom you appointed a king over the Kumidians, 
in a state of blockade ; and in what estimation he holds the 
words of your ambassadors, my perils may serve to show. 

> XXIV. Pays no regard] Neque—in ammo habeai. This letter of Adher- 
baVs, both in matter and tone, is very siniikr to his speech in c 14. 

> I have experienced, even before] Jean antea expertus tmn. He means, in the 
result of his speech to the senate. 
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"What then is left, except your amis, that can make an im- 
pression upon him P 

'' I could wish, indeed, that what I now write, as well as 
the complaints which I lately made before the senate, were 
false, rather than that mj presont distresses shoidd confirm 
the truth of my statements. But since I am bom to be an 
example of Jugurtha's villany, I do not now beg a release 
£rom death or distress, but only from the tyranny of an 
enemy, and from bodily torture. Eespecting the kingdom 
of Numidia, which is your own property, determine as you 
please, but if the memonr of my grancffather Masinissa is 
stiU cherished by you, deliver me, I intreat you, by the ma- 
jesty of your empire, and by the sacred ties of friendship, 
from the inhuman hands of Jugurtha." 

XXV. When this letter was read, there were some who 
thought that an army should be despatched into Africa, and 
relief afforded to Adherbal, as soon as possible ; and that the 
senate, in the mean time, should give judgment on the con- 
duct of Jugurtha, in not having obeyed the ambassadors. 
But by the partisans of Jugurtha, the same that had before 
supported his cause, effectual exertions were made to pre- 
vent aay decree from being passed ; and thus the public in- 
terest, as is too frequently the case, was defeated by private 
influence. 

An embassy was, however, despatched into Africa, consist- 
ing of men of advanced years, and of noble birth, and who 
had fiUed the highest offices of the state ; among whom was 
Marcus Scaurus, already mentioned, a man who had held the 
consulship, and who was at that time chief of the senate^. 
These ambassadors, as their business was an affair of public 
odium, and as thej were urged by the entreaties of the Numi- 
dians, embarked m three days ; and having soon arrived at 
Utica, sent a letter from thence to Jugurtha, desiring him 

1 XXV. Chief of the senate] Princeps senaitis. ** He ^hose name was first 
entered in the censors' books was called Princeps Senat&s, which title used to be 
given to the person who of those alive had been censor first {qid primus censor, 
ex Ha qui viverent, Jidssef), but after the je&r 544, to him whom the censors i 
thought most worthy, Liv. zzvii., 13. This dignity, although it conferred no 
command or emolument, was esteemed the very highest, and was usually retained 
for life, Liv. xzxiv., 44; zzxiz., 52. It is called Priacipatus; and hence after- 
wards the Emperor was named Princqu, which word properly denotes rank, and 
not power.** Adam's Bom. Antiq., p. 8. 

I 
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'' to come to the proyince as quickly as possible, as thejr were 
deputed by the senate to meet him." 

Jugurtha, when he found that men of eminence, whose 
influence at Some he knew to be powerftil, were come to put 
a stop to his proceedings, was at first perplexed, and distracted 
between fear and cupidity.! He dreaded the displeasure of 
the senate, if he should disobey the ambassadors ; while his 
eager spirit, blinded by the lust of power, hurried him on to 
complete the injustice which he had begun. At length the 
evil incitements of ambition prevailed^. He accordingly 
drew his samj round the city of Cirta, and endeavoured, witn 
his utmost efforts, to force an entrance ; having the strongest 
hopes, that, by dividing the attention of the enemy's troops, 
he should be able, by fo rce or artifice, to secure an oppor- 
tunity of success, when his attempts, however, were un- 
availing, and he found himself unable, as he had designed, to 
get Adherbal into his power before he met the ambassadors, 
fearing that, by further delay, he might irritate Scaurus, of 
whom he stood in great dread, he proceeded with a small 
body of cavalry into the Province. Yet, though serious 
menaces were repeated to him in the name of the senate, 
because he had not desisted from the siege, nevertheless, after 
spending a long time in conference, the ambassadors departed 
without making any impression upon him. 

XXVI. When news of this result was brought to Cirta, 
the Italians'*, by whose exertions the city had been defended, 
and who trusted that, if a surrender were made, they would 
be able, from respect to the greatness of the Soman power, 
to escape without personal injury, advised Adherbal to deliver 
himself and the city to Jugurtha, stipulating only that his 
life should be spared, and leaving aJl other matters to the 
care of the senate. Adherbal, though he thought nothing 
less trustworthy than the honour of Jugurtha, yet, knowing 
that those who advised could also compel him if he resisted, 
surrendered the place according to their desire. Jugurtha 
immediately proceeded to put Adberbal to death with torture, 
and massacred all the inhabitants that were of age, whether 
Numidians or Italians, as each fell in the way of his troops. 

1 At length the evil incitements of ambition prevailed] Vioii tamen in avido 
ingmthpravum eoasSimn, *' Evil pgropenatties gained the ascendancy in his am- 
bitious disposition." 

s XXVL The Italians] rtaUci, See c. 21. r 
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XXYII. When, this outrage was reported at Borne, and 
became a matter of discussion in the senate, the former 
partisans of Jn^urtha applied themselves, bj interrupting 
the debates and protracting the time, sometimes exerting 
their interest, and sometimes quarrelling with particular 
members, to palliate the atrocity of the deed. And had not 
Caius Memmius, one of the tribunes of the people elect, a 
man of energy, and hostile to the power of the nobility, con- 
vinced the people of Eome that an attempt was being made, 
by the agency of a small faction, to have the crimes of Ju- 
gurtha pardoned, it is certain that the public indignation 
against him would have passed off under the protraction of 
the debates ; so powerful was party interest, and the influence 
of Jugurtha's money. When the senate, however, from con- 
sciousness of misconduct, became afraid of the people, Nu- ' 
midia and Italy, by the Sempronian law^, were appointed as 
provinces to the succeeding consuls, who were declared to be 
Publius ScipioNasica*, and Lucius Bestia Calpu^jus^. 
Numidia fell to"CaIpumius, and Italy^ttrSteipio.^ An army 
was then raised to be sent into Africa ; and pay, and all other 
necessaries of war, were decreed for its use. 

XXVni. When Jugurtha received this news, which was 
utterly at variance with his expectations, as he had felt con- 
vinced that all things were purchasable at Eome, he sent 
luB son, vrith two of his friends, as deputies to the senate, 
and directed them, like those whom he nad sent on the mur- 
der of Hiempsal, to attack everybody with bribes. Upon 

> AAV 11. By the Sempronian law] Lege SempromL This was the Lex Sem- 
proma de Privincns, In the ^earlj ages of the republic, the proyinces were 
decreed by the senate to the consuls after thej were elected ; bnt by this law, 
passed A.TT.a 631, the senate fixed on two provinces for the fiitiire consols before 
their electioii (Gic. Pro Dom., 9; De Proy. Cons., 2), which they, after entering 
on their office, divided between themselves by lot or agreement The biw was 
passed by Cains Gracchus. See Adam's Bom. Antiq., p. 105. 

' Publius Scipio Nasica] '* The great-grandson of hun who was pronoxmced by 
the senate to be vtr cptkmu ; and son of him who, though holding no office at the 
tune, took part in putting to death Tiberius Gracchus. He was consul with Bestia, 
A.U.C. 648, and died in his consulship. Cic. Brut., 34.'* Bwmwf. 

* Lucius Bestia Calpnrnius] " He had been on the side of the nobility against 
the Gracchi, and was therefore in favour with the senate. After his consulship 
he was accused and condemned by the Mamilian law (c. 40), for having received 
money from Jugurtha, Cic. Brut. c. 34." De Brosses thinks that he was the 
grand&ther of that Bestia who was engaged in the conspiracy of Catilme." 
Bwwmf, 

l2 
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the approacli of these deputies to Eome, the senate was con- 
sulted by Bestia, whether they would allow them to be ad- 
mitted within the gates ; and the senate decreed, " that, un- 
less they came to surrender Jugurtha's kingdom and himself, 
they must quit Italy within the ten following days." The 
consul directed this decree to be communicated to the Nu- 
midians, who consequently returned home without effecting 
their object. 

Calpumius, in the mean time, having raised an army, x gtog ' 

I for his officers men of family and intrigue, hoping that wfiat^ 
ever faults he might commit, would be screened by their in- 
fluence ; and among these was Scaurus, of whose disposition 
and character we have already spoken. There were, indeed, 
in our consul Calpumius, many excellent qualities, both 
mental and person^, though avarice interfered with the ex- 
ercise of them ; he was patient of labour, of a penetrating 
intellect, of great foresight, not inexperienced m war, and 
extremely vi^lant against danger and surprise. 

The Iroops were conducted through Italy to Ehegium, 
from thence to Sicily, and from Sicily into Africa ; and Cal- 
purnius's first step, after collecting provisions, was to invade 
Jfumidia with spirit, where he took many prisoners, and 
several towns, by force of arms. 

XXIX. But when Jugurtha began, through his emissaries, 
to tempt him with bribes, and to show the difficulties of the 
war which he had undertaken to conduct, his mind, corrupted 
with avarice, was easily altered. His accomplice, however, 
and manager in all his schemes, was Scaurus ; who, though 
he had at first, when most of his party were corrupted, dis- 
played violent hostility to Jugurtha, yet was afterwards 
seduced, by a vast sum of money, from integrity and honour 
to injustice and perfidy. Jugurtha, however, at first sought 

. only to purchase a suspension of hostilities, expecting to be 
able, during the interval, to make some favourable impres- 
sion, either by bribery or by interest, at Eome ; but when 
he heard that Scaurus was co-operating with Calpumius, he 
was elated with great hopes of regaining peace, and resolved 
upon a conference with them in person respecting the terms 
or it. In the mean time, for the sake of giving confidence^ 

1 XXIX. For the sake of giving confidence] Fidei causd, " In order that 
Jngartha might have confidence in Bestia, Sextina the quaator waa aent aa a 
sort of hostage into one of Jugurtha's towns." Cortku, 
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to Jugurtlia, S^[tu8 the qujBBSjbor was despatched bj the con- 
sul to Vaga, one of the prince's towns ; the pretext for his 
journey being the receiving of com, which Calpumius had 
.openly demanded from Jugurtha's emissaries, on the ground 
that a truce was observed through their delay to make a 
surrender. Jugurtha then, as he had determined, paid a 
visit to the consul's camp, where, having made a short ad* 
dress to the council, respecting the odium cast upon his con- 
duct, and his desire for a capitulation, he arranged other 
matters with Bestia and Scaurus in secret; and the next 
day, as if by an evident majority of voices^, he was formally 
allowed to surrender. But, as was demanded in the hearing 
of the council, thirty elephants, a considerable number of 
cattle and horses, and a small sum of money, were delivered 
into the hands of the quaestor. Calpumius then returned to 
£ome to preside at the election of magistrates^, and peace 
was observed throughout Numidia and the Boman army. 

XXX. When rumour bad made known the affairs trans- 
acted in Afrfca, and the mode in which they had been 
brought to pass, the conduct of the consul became a subject 
of discussion in every place and company at Borne. Among 
the people there was violent indignation ; as to the senators, 
whether thev would ratify so flagitious a proceeding, or annul 
the act of the consul, was a matter of doubt. The influence 
of Scaurus, as he was said to be the supporter and accomplice 
of Bestia, was what chiefly restrained the senate from acting 

* As if bj an evident majority of voices] Quati per sciturgm exquiniis sen- 
tenHis* ** The opinions being taken in a confased manner," or, as we say, in the 
Itmip, The sense manifestly is, that there was (or was said to be) such a pre- 
ponderating nUgority in Jagnrtba*s favonr, that it was not necessary to ask the 
opinion of each individual in order. Saturct^ which some think to be always an 
adjective, with hnx noderstood, though limx^ according to Scheller, is never 
found joined with it in ancient authors, was a plate JiUed unth various kinds qf 
Jruit, such as toas aamuaSy offered to theffodsT ' '' Lanx plena diversis frugibus in 
templnm Oereris infertur, quas satnra nomine appeUatur," Acron. ad Hor. Sat. 
i, 1, imL ** Lanz, referta variis multisqne primitiis, sacris Cereris inferebatnr," 
IHomed. iii., p. 483. ** Satnra, cibi genus ex variis rebus condituro,'* Festus sub 
voce. See Casaubon. de Bom. Satirft, ii., 4; Eritsins ad h. L, and Scheller'a 
Lex. v., Satwr. In the Pref. to Justinian's Pandects, that work is called opus 
sparnm et quasi per saturam coUectum^ utile cum inutUibus mixtim, 

' To preside at the election of magistrates] Ad magittralm rogandos. The 
presiding magistrate had to ask the consent of the people, saying Velitis,jubeatiSf 
— rogo, Quhites, 
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with justice and hooour. But Caius Memmius, of wliose 
boldness of spirit, and hatred to the power of the nobility, I 
hove already spoken, excited the people by his harangues, 
during the perplexity and delay of the senators, to take Ten- 
geance on the authors of the treaty ; he exhorted them not 
to abandon the public interest or their own liberty ; he set 
before them the many tyrannical and violent proceedings of 
the nobles, and omitted no art to inflame the popular pas* 
sions. But as the eloquence of Memmius, at that penod, 
had ^reat reputation and influence, I have thought proper to 
give in full^ one out of many of his speeches ; ^id I take, in 
preference to others, that which he delivered in the assembly 
of the people, after the return of Bestia, in words to the 
following effect : 

XX33. " Were not my zeal for the good of the state, my 
fellow-citizens, superior to every other feeling, there are many 
considerations which would deter me from appearing in your 
cause ; I allude to the power of the opposite party, your 
own tameness of spirit, the absence of all justice, and, above 
all, the &kct that integrity is attended with more danger than 
honour. Indeed, it grieves me to relate, how, during the last 
fifteen years^, you have been a sport to the krrogance of an 
oligarchy ; how dishonourably, and how utterly unavenged, 
your defenders have perished^ ; and how your spirit has 
become degenerate by sloth add indolence; for not even 

> XXX. To give in full] Perscribere. " To write at length." The reader 
might suppose, at first, that Saliust transcribed this speech from some pablicai> 
tion ; bnt in that case, as Bomonf observes, he woald rather have said exsoribeire. 
Besides, the following hujmcemodi shows that Sallnst did not profess to give the 
exact words of Memmins. And the speech is throughout marked with Sallastian 
phraseology. ^ The commencement of it, there is little doubt, is imitated from 
Oato, of whose speech <2s LusUania the following fragment is extant in AuL GelL 
xiil, 24: MvUa me dehorUUa nmi huoprodire, cmnL, cetas, vox, veres, senecku.'" 
KritzioB. 

2 XXXI. During the last fifteen years] His anms qtdndeeim. " It was at 
this time, A.n.o. 641, twentj^two years since the death of Tiboius Gracchus, and 
ten since that of Gains ; SaJlust, or Memmius, not to appear to make too nice a 
computation, takes a mean.** Bumouf. The manuscripts, however, vary ; some 
read JS/teen, and others itodve, Gortius conjectured twenty, as a rounder number, 
which Kritzius and Dietsch have inserted in their texts. Ttsenitf is also fi>imd in 
the Editio Victoriana, Florence, 1576. 

3 Your defenders have perished] Periermt veatri defensores. Tiberius and 
Gains Gracchus, and ^eir adherents. 
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now, when your enemies are in your power, will you rouse 
yourselves to action, but continue stm to stand in awe of 
those to whom you should be a terror. 

" Yet, notwithstanding this state of things, I feel prompted 
to make an attack on the power of that faction. That liberty 
of speech^, therefore, which has been left me by my &ther, I 
shall assuredly exert against them ; but whether I shall use 
it in vain, or for your advantage, must, my fellow-citizens, 
depend upon yourselves. I do not, however, exhort you, as 
your ancestors have often done, to rise in arms against in- 
justice. There is at present no need of violence, no need of 
secession ; for your tyrants must work their fall by their own 
misconduct. 

"After the murder of Tiberius Gracchus, whom they 
accused of aspiring to be king, persecutions were instituted 
against the common people of Borne ; and after the slaughter 
of Caius Gracchus and Marcus Fulvius, many of your order 
were put to death in prison. But let us leave these pro- 
ceedings out of the question ; let us admit that to restore 
their rights to the people, was to aspire to sovereignty ; let 
us allow that what cannot be avenged without shedding the 
blood of citizens, was done with justice. You have seen 
with silent indignation, however, in past years, the treasury 
pillaged ; you have seen kings, and ftee people, paying'&ibu^ 
to a small party of Patricians, in whose hands were both the 
highest honours and the greatest wealth ; but to have earned 
on such proceedings with impunity, they now deem but a 
small matter ; and, at last, your laws and your honour, with 
eYery civil and religious obligation^, have been sacrificed for 
the benefit of your enemies. Nor do they, who have done 
these .things, show either shame or contrition, but parade 
proudly before your faces/ displaying their sacerdotal dig- 
nities, their consulships, and some of them their triumphs, 
as if they regarded them as marks of honour, and not as 
fruits of their dishonesty. Slaves, purchased with money*, 

' Liberty of speech] lAberttdeim, Liberty of speech is evidently intended. 

'Erery civil and religion^ obligation] Dwvna et humana omnia. **They 
offsnded against the laws, when they took bribes from an enemy; against the 
honour of Borne, when they did what was nnworthy of it, and greatly to its 
iojary; and against gods and men, against all divine and human obligations, 
when they granted to a wicked^ prince not only impunity, bnt even rewaids, /dr ,- • 
his crimes." Dieisch, A, ' J '*■*' ' ' 

* Steves purchased with money, 4-c. ] Sierri; tare paratij ^. This jb 4i^efiij^^ 

'" ■ .' •' 'f \' ■* 
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will not submit to unjust commands from their masters ; yet 
you, my fellow-citizens, who are bom to empire, tamely 
endure oppression. 

" But wno are these, that have thus taken the government 
into their hands ? Men of the most abandonea character, 
of blood-stained hands, of insatiable avarice, of enormous 
guilt, and of matchless pride ; men by whom integritv, repu- 
tation, public spirit^, and indeed everything, whether Honour- 
able or dishonourable, is converted to a means of gain. Some 
of them make it their defence that they have killed tribunes 
of the people ; others, that they have instituted unjust pro- 
secutions; others, that they have shed your blood; and 
thus, the more atrocities each has committed, the greater 
is his security ; while your oppressors, whom the same de- 
sires, the same aversions, and the same fears, combine in 
strict union (a union which among good men is friendship, 
but among the bad confederacy in guilt), have excited in 
you, through your want of spirit, that terror which they 
ought to feel for their own crimes. 

" But if your concern to preserve your liberty were as great 
as their ardour to increase their power of oppression, the 
state would not be distracted as it is at present ; and the 
marks of favour which proceed from you^, would be con- 
ferred, not on the most shameless, but on the most deserving. 
Your fore&thers, in order to assert their rights and establish 
their authority, twice seceded in arms to Mount Aventine j 
and will not you exert yourselves, to the utmost of your 
power, in d^efence of that liberty which you received from 
them ? Will you not display so much the more spirit in the 
cause, from the reflection that it is a greater disgrace to lose^ 
what has been gained, than not to have gained it at all ? 

another speech of Cato, of which a portion is preserved in AnL Gell. x., 8: Send 
injwrioB nimis oBgre/enmt; qvid Ubs bono genere natoSy magna virtute pnsdUoSf 
arUmi habmsse atque habituros, dum vivent f ** Slaves are apt to be too impatient 
of injaries ; and wlmt feelings do you think that men of good &miljr, and of 
great merit, mast have had, and will have as long as they live?" 

1 Public spirit] Pieias. Under this word are inclnded all daties that we ought 
to perform to those with whom we are mtimately connected, or on whom we are 
dependent, as our parents, oar cobntry, and the gods. I have borrowed my 
transUtion of the word from Bose. 

* The marks of favour which proceed from you] Bmeficia vestra. Offices of 
state, civil and military. 

* A greater disgrace to loee, ^.] Quod nuytw dedecut est porta amiUen qkam 
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" But some will ask me, * What course of conduct, then, 
would you advise us to pursue ?? I would advise you to 
inflict punishment on those who have sacrificed the interests 
of their country to the enemy ; not, indeed, by arms, or any 
violence (which would be more unbecoming, however, for 
you to inflict than for them to suffer), but by prosecutions, 
and by the evidence of Jugurtha himself, who, if he has 
reaUy surrendered, will doubtless obey your summons; 
whereas, if he shows contempt for it, you will at once judge 
what sort of a peace or surrender it is, from which springs 
impunity to Jugurtha for his crimes, immense wealth to a 
few men in power, and loss and infamy to the republic. 

" But pemaps you are not yet weary of the tyranny of 
these men ; perhaps these times please you less than those^ 
when kingdoms, provinces, laws, rights, the administration of 
justice, war and peace, and indeed everything civil and re- 
ligious, was in the hands of an oligarchy ; while you, that is, 
the people of Bome, though unconquered by foreign enemies, 
and rulers of all nations around, were content with being 
allowed to live ; for which of you had spirit to throw off your 
slavery ? For myself, indeed, though I think it most dis- 
graceful to receive an injury without resenting it, yet I could 
easily allow you to pardon these basest of traitors, because 
they are your fellow-citizens, were it not certain that your 
indulgence would end in your destruction. For such is their 
presumption, that to escape pimishment for their misdeeds 
will have but little effect upon them, unless they be deprived, 
at the same time, of the power of doing mischief; and endless 
anxiety wiU remain for you, if you shall have to reflect that 
you must either be slaves or preserve your liberty by force 
of arms. 

" Of mutual trust, or concord, what hope is there ? They 
wish to be lords, you desire to be free ; they seek to inflict 
injury, you to repel it ; they treat your allies as enemies, 

otrmmo non paravisse, 'AiVx^ov te txovras d<^p€0rjvm ^ KTo»futHn/s 
drvxffaai, Thucyd. ii., 62. 

> These times please yoa less than those, 4^.] lUa quam hoe tempora magit 
placent, ^. ^^ Those times, which unmediately succeeded the deaths of the 
Gracchi, and which were distingaished for the tjrannj of the nobles, and the 
humiliation of the people ; these times, in which the people haye begun to rouse 
their spirit and exert their liberty.** Bumauf, 
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your enemies as allien With feelings so opposite, con peace 
or Mendsbip subsist between you ? I warn, therefore, and 
exhort you, not to allow such enormous dishonesty to go un- 
punidbed. It is not an embezzlement of the public money^ 
that has been committed; nor is it a forcible extortion of 
money from ^rour allies ; offences which, though great, are 
now, from their frequency, considered as nothing ; but the 
authority of the senate, and your own power, haye been 
sacrificed to the bitterest of enemies, and the public interest 
has been betrayed for monej, both at home and abroad ; and 
unless these misdeeds be mvestigated, and punishment be 
iaflicted on the guilty, what remains for us but to lire the 

. slaves of those who committed them P For those who do 

1 1 what they will with impunity are undoubtedly kings^. 

* " I do not, however, wish to encourage you, O Bomans, to 
be better satisfied at finding your feUow-citizens guilty than 
innocent, but merely to warn you not to bring ruin on tiie 

' good, by suffering the bad to escape. It is &r better, in any 
government, to be unmindful x)f a service than of an injury ; 
for« a good man, if neglected, only becomes less active ; but a 
bad m«n, more daring. Besides, if the crimes of the wicked 
are suppressed^, the state will seldom need extraordinary 
support from the virtuous." 

AXXII. By repeating these and similar sentiments, Mem- 
mius prevailed on the people to send Lucius Cassius^ who 

1 Embezzlement of the pnblic money] Pecuhku nBrariL *^ Peculator, qui 
fortmn facit peconue publics." Ascon. Pedian. in Cic Verr. i. 

2 Kings] I have sabstituted the ploral for the singular. *^1^o name was more 
hated at Borne than that of a king; and no sentiment, accordingly, could have 
been better adapted to inflame the minds of Memmins's hearers, liian that which 
he here utters." Dietach, 

3 If the crimes of the wicked are suppressed, ^.] Si injuria nan sintf haud 
uqM aMxilU egeaa. ** Some foolishly interpret aiuae^iwa as signifying €aixUium 
trUnmidunij the aid of the tribunes ; but it is evident to me that Sallust means 
aid against the injuries of had men, L e. revenge or punishment.^ Kritzius. '* If 
injuries are repressed, or prevented, there will be less need for the help of good 
men, and it will be of less consequence if they become inactive." J)iet8ch, 

I * XXXII. Lucius Cassius] This is the man from whom came the common 
I ! saying cui bono t ** Lucius Cassius, whom the Boman people thought the most 
accurate and wisest of judges, was accustomed constantly to inqmre, in the ^ . . 
■pntgnes of a cause, cui bono fidsset, o f what advantage anything had been ." 
Cic. pro Rose. Am. 80. " His tribunal,** says Valerius Maximus (uL, 7), "was 
called, from his excessive severity, the rock of the accused." It was probably 
pn account of this quality in his character that he was now sent into Numidia. 
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was tlien pr»tor, to Jtiguitha, acnd to bring Inin, under 
goanoitee of the public faith^, to Borne, in order that, by the 
prince's evidence, the misconduct of Scaurus and the rest, 
whom they charged with hafing taken bribes, might more 
easily be made manifest. 

During the course of these proceedings at Borne, those 
whom Bestia had left in Numidia in command of the army, 
following the example of their general, had been guilty of 
many scandalous transactions. Some, seduced by gold, had 
restored Jugurtha his elephants; others had sold him his 
deserters; others had ravaged the lands of those at peace 
with us ; so slrong a spirit of rapacity, like the contagion of 
a pestilence, had pervaded the breasts of aU. 

Cassius, when the measure proposed by Memmius had 
been carried, and whilst all the nobility were in constema- 
, tion, set out on his mission to Jugurtha, whom, alarmed as 
lie" was, find despairing of his fortune, from a sense of guilt, 
he admonished ** that, since he had surrendered himself to 
the Bomans, he had better make trial of their mercy than 
their power.' ' He also pledged his own word, which Jugurtha 
valued not less than that of the public, for his safety, ^uch, 
at that period, was the reputation of Cassius. 

XXXTTI. Jugurtha^ accordingly, accompanied Cassius to 
Bome, but without any mark of royalty, and in the garb, as 
much as possible, of a suppliant^ ; and, though he felt great 
confidence on his own part, and was supported by all those 
through whose power or villany he had accomplished his jjro- 
jects, be purchased, by a vast bribe, the aid of Caius Baebius, 
a tribune of the people, by whose audacity he hoped to be 
protected against the law, and against all harm. 

An assembly of the people being convoked, Memmius, 
although they were violently exasperated against Jugurtha, 
(some demanding that he should be cast into prison, others 
that, unless he should name his accomplices in guilt, he should 
be put to death, according to the usage of their ancestors, 

I > Under guanmtee of the pnblic faith] Itderpotitd Jide pubUcd, See Gat. 

47, 48. So a little htHow, Jidem warn inierpomi. Jnterpono is ** to pledge." 

' XXXIIL Iir the garb, as mach as possible, of a suppliant] CtiUu quian 

. \ maxunk mitarabSL " In such a garb as accased persons, or suppliants, were 

aoctXMomed to adopt, when thej wished to excite compassion, putting on a mean 

dvess, and allowing their haur and beard to grow.'* Bumoufi, 
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as a public enemy), yet, regarding rather their character than 
their resentment, endeavoured to calm their turbulence and 
mitigate their rage ; and assured them that, as far as depended 
on him, the public faith should not be broken. At length, 
when silence was obtained, he brought forward Jugurtha, and 
addressed them. He detailed the misdeeds of Jugurtha at . 
Eome and in Numidia, and set forth his crimes towards his 
father and brothers ^ and admonished the prince, '' thset the 
E/oman people, though they were well aware by whose sup- 
port and agency he had acted, yet desired further testimony 
from himself; that, if he disclosed the truth, there was great 
hope for him in the honour and clemency of the Eomans ; 
but if he concealed it, he would certainly not save his accom- 
plices, but ruin himself and his hopes for ^ver." 

XXXIV. But when Memmius had concluded his speech, 
and Jugurtha was expected to give his answer, Caius Bsebius, 
the tribune of the people, whom I have just noticed as having 
been bribed, enjoined the prince to hold his peace ^; and 
though the multitude, who formed the assembly, were 
desperately enraged, and endeavoured to terrify the tribune 
by outcries, by angry looks, by violent gestures, and by every 
other act to which anger prompts^, his audacity was at last 

> XXXIV. Enjoined the prince to hold his peace] A single tribune might, by 
* sach intervention, offer an effectual opposition to almost any proceeding. On the 
great power of the tribunes, see Adam's Bom. Ant., under the head *^ Tribunes of 
the People." 

' Every other act to which anger prompts] AHii omnibus^ qwB ira fieri amat. 
" These words have given rise to wonderful hallucinations ; for Quintilian, ix., 3, 17, 
having observed that many expressions of Sallust are borrowed from the Greek, as 
Vfdffw amat fieri, all interpreters, from Cortius downwards, have thought that 
the structure of Salinst's words must be Greek, and have taken ira^ in this 
passage, for an ablative, and quoi for a nominative plural. Gerlach has even 
gone so far as to take liberties with the words cited by Quintilian, and to correct 
tliem, please the gdds, into qtuB in vuigus amat fieri. But how could there have 
been such want of penetration in learned critics, such deficiency in the knowledge of 
the two languages, that, when the imitation of the Greek, noticed by Quintilian, 
has reference merely to the word ^tXcl, amat, they should think of extendmg it 
to the dependence of a singular verb on a neuter plural ? With truth, indeed, 
though with much simplicity, does Gerlach observe, that you will in vain seek for 
instances of this mode of expression in other writers." Kritsdus. Dietsch agrees 
with Kritzias ; and there will, I hope, be no further doubt that that qua: is the ac- 
cusative and «ra the nominative ; the sense being, ** which anger loves or desires to 
be done." Another mode of explanation has been suggested ; namely, to under- 
stand mvUUudQ as the nominative case to amatj making ira the ablative ; but this 
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triumpbant. The people, mocked and set at nought, with- 
drew irom the place of assembly ; and the confidence of Ju- 
gurtha, Bestia, and the others, whom this investigation had 
alarmed, was greatly augmented. 

X^XV. There was at this period in Some a certain Nu- 
midian named Massiva, a son of G^ulussa and grandson of 
Masinissa, who, from having been, in the dissensions among 
the princes, opposed to Jugurtha, had been obliged, after the 
surrender of Cirta and the murder of Adherbal, to make his 
escape out of Africa. Spurius Albinus, who was consul with 
Quintus Minucius Rufus the year after Bestia, prevailed upon 
this man, as he wa^of the family of Masinissa, and as odium 
and terror hung over Jugurtha for his crimes, to petition the 
senate for the kingdom of Numidia. Albinus, being eager 
for the conduct, of a war, was desirous that affairs should be 
disturbed^, rather than sink into tranquillity ; especially as, 
in the division of the provinces, Kumidia had fallen to him- 
self, and Macedonia to Minucius. 

When Massiva proceeded to carry these suggestions into 
execution, Jugurtha, finding that he bad no sumcient support 
in his friends, as a sense of guilt deterred some, and evil 
report or timidity others, from coming forward in his behalf, 
directed Bomilcar, his most attached and faithful adherent, 
to procure by the aid of money, by which he had already 
efiTected so much, assassins to kill Massiva; and to do it 
secretly if he could ; but, if secrecy should be impossible, to 
cut him off in any way whatsoever.. This commission Bomil- 
car soon found means to execute ; and, by the agencj of men 
versed in such service, ascertained the direction of his journeys, 
his hours of leaving home, and the times at which he resorted 
to particular places^, and, when all was ready, placed his 
assassins in ambush. One of their number sprung upon 
Massiva, though with too little caution, and killed him ; but 
being himself caught, he made, at the instigation of many, 

method is far more cmnbersome, and less in accordance with the style of Sallnst, 
The words quoted by Quintilian do not refer, as Cortios erroneously supposes, to 
this passage, but to some part of Sallust's works that is now lost. 

> XXXV. Should be disturbed] Movere is the reading of Cortius; moveri that 
of most other editors, in conformity with most of the MSS. and early editions. 

«'The times at which he resorted to particular places] Loca atque tempora 
cuncta. " All his places and times.'* There can be no doubt that the sense is 
what I have given in the text. 
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and especiallj of Albinus the consul, a full confeaskm. Bo- 
milcar wag aecordingly coxQinittecl for trial, though rather on 
the principles of reason and justice than in accordance with 
the law of nations^, as he was in the retinue of one who had 
come to Borne on a pledge of the public feith for his safety. 
But Jugurtha, though clearly guilty of the crime, did not 
cease to struggle against the truth, until he perceiyed that 
the infamy of the d^ was too strong for his mterest or his 
money. For which reason, although, at the commencement 
of the proceedings^ he had given fifty of his friends as bail 
for Bomilcar, yet, thinking more of his kingdom than of the 
sureties, he sent him off privately into Numidia; for he 
feared that if such a man should be executed, his other sub- 
jects would be deterred j&om obeying him^. A few days 
after, he himself departed, having been ordered by the senate 
to quit Italy. But, as he was going from Borne, he is said, 
after firequently looking back on it in silence, to have at last 
exclaimed, " That it was a venal city, and would soon perish, 
if it could but find a purchaser* !" 

XXXVI. "Hie war being now renewed, Albinus hastened 

1 In accordance with the law of nations, ^.] As the paUic &ith had been 
pledged to Jngortha for his secnritj, his retinne was on the same footmg as that 
of ambassadors, the persons of whose attendants are considered as invMlable as 
their own, as long as th^ eommit no eflfiinoe against the laws of the ooontiy in 
which they are resident. If any snch offence is committed by an attendant of an 
ambassador, an iq[>plication is usually made by the government to the ambassador 
to deliver him np for trial. Bomilcar seems to have been apprehended withont 
any application having been made to Jngortha ; as, in our own country, the Por- 
tuguese ambassador's brother, who was one of his retinne, was apprehended and 
executed for a murder, by Oliver CromwelL See, on this point, Grotius De Jure 
Bell, et Pac. xvnL, 8; Vattel, iv., 9; Burhunaqui on Politic Law, part iv., 
oh. 15. Jugurtha, says Vattel, shoidd have given np Bomilcar ; but such was not 
Jugurtba's object. 

* At the commencement of the proceedings] In priori actume. That is, when 
Bomilcar was apprehended and charged with the murder. 

> His other subjects would be deterred from obeying him] JReiiquos popuiceris 
metm mvaderet parendi titn, ^^ Fear of obeying him should take possession of his 
other subjects." 

* That it was a venal city, ^] Vrhem venalem, ^. I consider, with Cortins, 
that this is the proper way of taking these words. Some would render them O 
venal c%, ^c, because Uvy, Epit Iziv., has tirbem, twnafem, but this seems to 
require that the verb should be in the second person ; and it is probable that m 
Livy we should either eject the or read inveneris, Floms, iii., 1, gives the 
words in the same way as Sallust 
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to transport proTisions, money, and other things necesaaiy 
for the army, mto Africa, whither he himself soon followed, 
with the hope that, hefore the time of the* comitia, which was 
liot far distant, he might be able, by an engagement, by capi- 
tulation, or by some other method, to bring the contest to a 
conclusion. Jugurtha, on the other hand, tried every means 
of protracting the war, continually inventing new causes 
for delay ; at one time he promised to surrender, at another 
he feigned distrust; he retreated when Albinus attacked 
him, and then, leglJ^ men should lose courage, attacked in 
return, and thus trngi aaA the consul with alternate procrasti- 
nations of war andTofpeace. 

There were some, at that time, who thought that Albinus 
understood Jugurtha's object, and who believed that so ready 
a protraction of the war, after so much haste at the com- 
mencement, was to be attributed less to tardiness than to 
treachery. However this might be, Albinus, when time passed 
on, and the day of the comitia approached, left his toother 
^uliis in the camp as propraetor^, and returned to Eome. 

XXXVII. The republic; at this time, was grievously dis- 
tracted by the contentions of the tribunes. Two of them, 
Publius Lueullus and Lucius Annius, were struggling, agaiilst 
tfie will of their colleagues, to prolong their term of office ; and 
this dispute put off the comitia throughout the year^. In con- 
sequence of this delay, Auliis, who, as I have^just said, was lefb 
as propr»tor in the camp, conceiving hopes either of finishing 
the war, or of extorting money firom Jugurtha by the terror of 
his army, drew out his troops, in the month of J anuary, from 
their winter-quarters into the field, and by forced marches, 
during severe weather, made his way to the town of Sutiiul, 
where Jugurtha's treasures were deposited. And though 
this place, both from the inclemency of the season, and from 
its advantageous situation, could neither be taken nor be- 
sieged ; for around its walls, which were built on the edge of 
a e^ep hill^, a marshy plain, flooded by the rains of winter, 

> 1 XXXVL As propriBtor] Pro prtBbjre>. 'VHth the power of fieatenani-ge- 
neral. 

* XXXVII. Throughout the year] Totku anm. That is, all that remained of 
the year. 

s On the edge of a steep hUl] InpranyffH mowtu extremo, ** In exiremo a 
scholiast rightly interprets t» marffme.** Gerhch. Cortios, whom Langins foi- 
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had been converted into a lake ; yet Aulas, either as a feint 
to strike terror into Jugurtha, or blinded by avarice, began 
to ihove forward his vineae^, to cast up a rampart, and to 
hasten all necessary preparations for a siege. 

XXXVIII. Jugurtha, seeing the propraetor's vanity and 
ignorance, artfully strengthened his infatuation ; he sent him, 
from time to time, deputies with submissive messages, whilst 
he himself, as if desirous to escape, led his army away 
through woody defiles and cross-roads. At length he suc- 
ceeded in alluring Aulus, by the prospect of a surrender on 
conditions, to leave Suthul, and pursue him, as if in full re- 
treat, into the remoter parts of the country. Meanwhile, by 
means of skilful emissaries, he tampered night and day with 
our men, and prevailed on some of the officers, both of in- 
fantry and cavalry, to desert to him at once, and upon others 
to quit their posts at a given signal, that their defection 
might thus be less observed^. Having prepared matters 
according to his wishes, he suddenly surrounded the camp of 
Aulus, in the dead of night, with a vast body of Numidians. 
The Eoman soldiers were alarmed with an unusual distur- 
bance ; some of them seized their arms, others hid themselves^ 
others encouraged those that were afraid ; but consternation 
prevailed everywhere; for the number of the enemy was 
great, the sky was thick with clouds and darkness, the danger 
was indiscernible, and it was uncertain whether it were safer 
to flee or to remain. Of those whom I have just mentioned 
as being bribed, one cohort of Ligurians, with two troops of 

lows, considers that in extremo meads at the bottom ; a notion which Eritzins 
justly condemns; for, as Gerlach asks, what woold tiia't have to do with the 
strength of the place? Miiller wonld have as believe that in exiremo means at 
the top ; but if Sallust had meant to saj that the city was at the top, he would 
hardly have chosen the word extremus for the purpose. Doubtless, as Gerlach 
observes, the city was on the top of the hill, which was broad enough to hold it; 
but the words m exiremo signify that the walls were even with the side of the hill. 
Of the site of the town of Suthul no traces are now to be found. 

> Ymes] Defences made of hurdles or other wood, and often covered with raw 
hides, to defend the soldiers who worked the battering-ram. The word that comes 
nearest to vtnea in our language is mantelete. Before this word, in many editions, 
occurs the phrase 06 thesavrotoppiSpotitmdij'whlch. Gortia8,whom I follow, omits. 

« XXXVIII. That their defection might. thus be less observed] ItadeHcta 
occultiorafire, Cortius transferred these words to this place from the end of the 
preceding sentence; Kritzius and Dietsch have restored them to thor former 
place. Gerlach thinks them an intruded gloss. 
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Thracian torse, and a few common soldiers, went over to 
Jugurtha; and the chief centurion^ of the third legion 
allowed the enemy an entrance at the very post which hfe 
had been appointed to defend, and at which all the Numi- 
dians poured into the camp. Our men fled disgracefully, the 
greater part having thrown away their arms, and toot pos- 
session of a^neighbouring hill. Night, and the spoil of the 
camp, prevented the enemy firom maJiLing full use of this 
victory. On the following day, Jugurtha, coming to a con- 
ference with Aulus* told him, "that though he held him 
hemmed in by famine and the sword, yet that, being mindful^ 
of human vicissitudes, he would, if they would make a treaty 
with him, allow them to depart uninjured; only that they 
must pass under the yoke, and quit Numidia within ten 
days." These terms were severe and -ignominious; but, as 
death was the alternative^, peace was concluded as Jugurtha 
desired. 

XXXIX. When this affair was made known at Eome, 
consternation and dismav pervaded the city ; some were con- 
cerned for the glory of the republic ; others, ignorant of 
war, trembled for their liberty. But all were indignant at 
Aulus, and especially those' who had often been distinguished 
in the field, because, with arms in his hands, he had sought 
safety in disgrace rather than in resistance. The consul 
Albinus, apprehending, from the delinquency of his brother, 

» The chief centurion] Cenhmo prim pUi. ThMPe were sixty centnrions in a 
Roman legion ; the one here meant was the first, pr oldest, centurion of the Triarii, 
or Pilani. 

3 As death was the alternative] Quid mortis metu mutabant. Neither manu- 
Bcripts nor critics are agreed about this passage. Cortius, from a suggestion of 
Palmerius, adopted mutabant; most other editors have muiabantur ; but both are 
to be taken in the same sense ; for mutabant is equivalent to mtttabant te. Cortius's 
interpretation appears the most eligible: " Permutabantnr cum metuend& morte," 
f. e. there were those conditions on one side, and death on the other, and if thej 
did not accept the conditions, they must die. Kritzius fancifully and strangely 
interprets, propter moriia metum se mutabant, i. e. aUa videbaniur atque erant, 
or the acceptance of the terms appeared Reusable to the soldiers, because ihty 
were threatened with death if they did not. accept them. It is worth while to 
notice the variety of readings exhibited in the manuscripts coUated by Cortius: 
ten exhibit mutabantur; three, minitabantur ; three, mtdtabaniur ; three, iene- 
bahtvr; <me, tenebatifr ; one, cogebantur; one, eogebatur;'mit,angttsHabantur; 
one, wgAantur; and one, morik metudtant pericula. There is also, he adds, in 
some cofaes, nutabant, which the Bipont editors and Mliller absurdly adopted. 
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odium and danger to himself, eonBulted ike aenufce aw tibe 

ta:eaty which had been mitde^ but, at the same time, rrwirA 

y recruits for the army, Bent for auxiliaries to the allies sid 

! Latins, and made general preparations for war. The senate, 

j as was just, decreed, '^ that no treaty could be made without; 

] their own consent and that of the people." 

The consul, though he was hinder^ by the influence of 
the tribunes from taking wii^ him the force which he had 
raised, set out in a few days for the proviaee g£ Africa, ^ece 
the whole army, being withdrawn, according to the agree^ 
ment, from JSTumidia, had gone into winter-quarters. When 
he arrived there, although he longed to pursue Jugurtha, and 
diminish the odiui!n that had Mien on his brother, yet, when 
he saw iAie state of the troops, whom, besides the flight aooid 
relaxation of discipline, licentiousness and dehaachery ImA 
corrupted, he determined, under all tha emmmstanGes of the 
case^, to attempt nothing. 

XL. At Some,, in the mean lame, Caius MamiHus Lime- 
tanus, one of the tribunes, proposed that the people should 
pass a bill for instituting aa inquiry into i^e conduct of 
those by whose influence Jugurtha had set at nought ika 
decrees 'of ihe senate, as weU as of those who, whether as 
ambassadors or commanders, had received money from him, 
or who had restored to him his elephants and deserters, or had 
made any compacts with the enemy relative to peaee or war. 
To this bill some, who were conscious of gmlt, and others, 
who apprehended danger from the jealoui^ of parties, secretly 
raised obstructions through the agency of friends, and espe- 
I cially of men among the Latins and Italian allies^, since they 
could not openly resist it, without admitting that these and 
SHmilar practices met their approbation. But as to the 
people, it is incredible what eageme^ they displayed, and 
with what spirit they approved, voted, and passed the bill, 
though rather from hxixed to the nobility, against whom 

1 XXXIX. Under all the circamstaaces of the case] Ex oepioL rentm, Fn>ia 
tlie number of things which he had to consider. 

2 XL. The Latins and Italian allies] Per homines nomime Laimi, et. aoeioe 
ItaUcos, ^^ The right of voting was not extended, to all the Latin people till 
A.iT.a 664, and the Italian allies did not obtain it till some years afterwards.** 
KrUzius. So that at this period, which was twenty yeaxs earlier, thur inflaeBce 
conld only be employed in^ui nnderhand way. Compare c. 42. 
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these wy«re measures were direeted, than from concern for 
the repTiblic ; 8<^olent w^ the fiiry of parfyv- 

Whilst the rest of the delinquents were m trepidation, 
Mareus Scaurus^, whom I have previously noticed as Bestia's 
lieutenant, contnved, amidst the exultation of the populace, 
the dismay of his own party, and the continued agitation in 
the city^ to have himself elected one of the three commis- 
sioners who were appointed by the bill of Mamilius to cany 
it into execution. But the investigation, notwithstanding, 
was conducted® with great rigour and violence, under the iu- 
flaence of common rumeur and popular caprice ; for the inso- 
lence of success, which had often distinguished the nobility, 
on this occasion characterised the people. 

XTJ. The prevalence of parties among- the peo^^e, and of 
&ctionB in the senate, and of all evil practices attendant on 
tliem, had its origin at Eome, a few years before, during a 
period of tranquiiyty^, and amidst the abundance of all that 
mankind regard as desirable. 7or, before the destruction of 
Carthage, the senate and people managed the affairs of the 
republic with mutual moderation and forbearance; there 
were no contests among the citizens for honour or ascen- 
dancy ; but the dread of an enemy kept the state in order. 
"When that fear, however, was removed from their minds, 
licentiousness and pride, evils which prosperity loves to 
foster, immediately began to prevail ; and thus peace, which 
th^ had so eagerly desired in adversity, proved, when they 
had obtained it, more grievous and fatal than adversity itself. 
The patricians carried their authority, and the people their 
liberty, to excess; every man took, snatched, and seized^ 
what he could. There was a complete division into two 
factions, and the republic was torn in pieces between them. 

^ Marcns Scaurns] See c to. That be was appointed on this occasion, is an 
evident proof of his commanding influence. 

2 But the investigation, notwithstanding, was conducted, ^c] Sed quassHo 

exercita, ^c. Scanros, it is probable, did what he conld to mitigate the violence 

' of the proceedings. Cicero, however, says that Caios Galba &sacerdoSf with four 

cansulares, Bestia, CaiusCato, Albinus, andOpimius, were condemned and exiled 

bythis law of Mamilius. See Brut c. 34. 

» XLI. Took, snatched, and seized] Ducere, trahercy rapere. " Dticere con- 
veys the notion of cunning and fraud ; trahere of some degree of force ; rapere of 
I open violence.'' M&ler, The words chiefly refer to offices in the state, as is appa- 
rent from what follows. 

k2 
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Yet the nobility still maintained an ascendancy by conspir- 
ing together ; tor the strength of thepeople, being disunited 
and dispersed among a multitude, was less able to exert itself. 
Things were accordingly directed, both at home and in the 
field, by the will of a small number of men, at whose dis^ 
pos^ were the treasury, the provinces, offices, honours, and 
, triumphs ; while the people were oppressed with military ser- 
vice and with poverty, and the generals divided the spoils of 
war with a' few of their friends. The parents atid children 
of the soldiers^, meantime, if they chanced to dwell near a 
powerful neighbour, were driven from their homes. Thus 
avarice, leagued with power, disturbed, violated, and wasted 
everything, without moderation or restraint; disregarding 
alike reason and religion, and rushing headlong, as it were, to 
its own destruction. For whenever anj arose among the 
nobility^, who preferred true glory to unjust power, the state 
was immediately in a tumult, and civil discord spread with as 
much disturbance as attends a convulsion of the earth. 

XLII. Thus when Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, whose 
forefathers had done much to increase the power of the state 
in the Punic and other wars, began to vindicate the liberty 
of the people, and to expose the. misconduct of the few, the 
nobility, conscious. of guilt, and seized with alarm, endea- 

* The parents and children of the soldiers, ^.] 
Quid quod usque proximos 

Bevellis agri terminos, et ultra 
Limites clieotium 
Salts avams? Pellitur patemos 

Insiim ferens deos 

"ETuJtor et ^7sordidosque natos. 

Hot, Od., ii., 18. 

What can this impious ay'rice stay ? 
Theur sacred landmarks torn away, 
You plunge into your neighbour's grounds, 
And overleap your client's bounds. 
Helpless the wife and husband flee, 
And in thdr arms, expeird by thee, 
Their household gods, adored in vain, 
Their in&nts, too, a sordid train. 

Francis. 
' Among the nobility] Ex nobUUaU, Cortius injudiciously omits thesa words. 
The reference is to the Gracchi. 
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voured, sometimes by means of the alliefii and Latins^, and 
sometimes by means of the equestrian order, whom the hope 
of coalition with tie patricians had detached from the people, 
to put a stop to the proceedings of the Gracchi; and first, 
they killed Tiberius, and^ a few years after Caius, who pur- 
sued the same measures as his brother, the one when he was 
tribune, and the other when he was one of a triumvirate for 
settling colonies ; and with them they cut off Marcus Fulvius 
iTaccus/' lii'ljhe Gracchi, indeed, it must be allowed that, 
from their ardour for victory, there was not .sufficient pru- 
dence. Sut to a reasotiable man it is more agreeable to 
submit* to injustice than triumph over it by improper means. 
The nobility, however, using their victory with wanton ex- 
travagance, exterminated numbers of men by the sword or 
by exile, yet rather increased, for the time to come, the 
dread with which they were regarded, than their real power. 
Such proceedings have often ruined powerful states ; for of 
two parties, each strives to suppress the other by any means 
whatever, and to take vengeance with undue severity on the 
Vanquished. 

But were I to attempt to treat of the animosities of 
parties, and of the morals of the state, with minuteness of 
detail, and suitably to the vastness of the subject, time 
would fail me sooner than matter. I therefore return to my 
mibject. 

f XLIII. After the treaty of Aulus, and the disgraceful 
flight of our ariny, Quintus Metellus and Marcus Manus, 
the consuls elect, divided the provinces between them ; and 
Numidia fell to Metellus, a man of energy, and, though an 

^ Bj means of the allies and Latins] See on, c. 40. 

2 But to a reasonable man it is more agreeable to submit, ^.] Sed bono vinci 
saiUu est, quam mah more injuriam vmcere. Bono, sc. viro, " That is, if the 
nobility had been tmly worthy chfltacters, they wonld rather have yielded to the 
Gmcchi, than have revenged any wrong that they had received from them, in an 
unprincipled manner." DieUch, Thns this is a reflexion on the nobles ; in which 
notion of the passage Allen concurs with Dietsch. Others, as Cortius, think it a 
reflection on the too great violence of the Gracchi. The brevity with which 
SaUnst had expressed himself makes it difficult to decide. Kritzins, who thinks 
that the remark is in praise of the Gracchi, supplies the ellipse thus : " Sane con- 
oedi debet Gracchis non satis moderatum animum fnisse ; qua res ipsis adeo uUe^ 
ritum aUiUU; sed sic quoque egrtgii viri piUandi sunt; nam bono vinci,*' ^. ^ 
Langins and Bumouf join bono with more, but do not dififer much in their inter- 
pretations of the passage from that given by Dietsch. 
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opponent of the popular party, yet of a character unifannly 
irreproachable^. He, as soon as he entered on his office, 
regarded all other things as common to himself and his 
colleague^, hut directed his chief attention to the war .which 
he was to conduct. Distrusting, therefore, the old army, 
he began to raise new troops, to procure auxiliaries irom all 
parts, and to provide arms, horses, and *other military requi- 
sites, besides provisions in abundance, and everythmg else 
which was likely to be of u*e in a war Taried in ite chaiaoter, 
and demanding great resources. To assist in accomplishing 
these objects, the allies and Latins, by the appointment of 
the senate, and different princes* of their own accord, sent 
supplies ; and the whole state exerted ii^lf in the cause with 
the gxeatest zeal. Having at lengl^ prepared and arranged 
eveiything according to his wishes, MeteUus set out ibr Nu- 
midm, attended with sanguine expectations on the part of his 
fellow-citizens, not only Jb^cause of his other excellent quali- 
ties, but especially because his miad was proof against gold ; 
for it was through the avarice of our commanders, that, 
down to this period, our affairs in Numidia had been ruined, 
and those of the enemy rendered prosperous. 

XLIV. When he arrived in AMca, the command of the 
army was resigned to him by Albinus, the proconsul* ; but 
it was an army spiritless and unwatlike ; incapable of en- 
countering either danger or fatigiie ; more ready widi the 
tongue tlmn with the sword; accustomed to plunder our 
allies, while itself was the prey of the enemy ; unchecked by 
discipline, and void of all regard to its character. The new 

I* XLin. Of a character tuuformly irreproachable] Famd tamen aquaUMi et 
imnolatd, jEquabUis is uniform, alwajs the same, keeping an even tenor. 
^ Begarded aU other things as common to himself and his coUeagae] Alia 
omnia tSdcwn eoUegd ratus. ** Other matters, unconnected with -the war. agfunst 
Jagurtha, he thought that he would hare to manage in conjunction with his col- 
league, and that, consequentlj, he might give but partial attention to them; but 
that the war in Numidia was committed to his sole care." CortUts. Other inter- 
pretations of these words have been suggested ; but thej are fiuidful, and 
unworthy of notice. 

* Princes] Reges. Who these were, the commentators have not attempted to 
conjecture. 

* XLIV. Bj Spurius Albinus, the proconsul] A Spurio Albino proootuule. 
This IS the general readmg. Cortms Ins, Spurii Albinipro coiuule, with whicli 
we may understand ageniit or waperanUsy but can hardly believe it to be what 
Sallust wrote. Eritzius reads, Spurii Albiai prooontuUt, 
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accordingly, felt more anxiety from the ocnmxpt 
monik^of tiie mem, than confidence or hope from then* num- 
bers. H« dstermined, however, though the delay of the 
eomitia had shortened his summer campaign, and tnough he 
knew his Goomtrpnen to be anxious for ihe result of his pro- 
ceedings, not to commence operations, until, by a revival of 
ihe old discipline, he had brought the soldiers to bear fatigue, 
!For Albinus, dispirited by the disaster of his brother Aulus 
and his army, aaid hving resolved not to leave the province 
dmiag tiie portion of the summer that he was to command, 
had kept the soldiers, for the most part, in a stationary 
camp^, except when stench, or want of forage, obliged them 
to remove. But neither had the camp been fortified^ nor the 
mtches kept, according to military usage; every one had 
been allowed to leave his post when he pleased. The camp- 
followers, mingled with the soldiers, wandered about day 
and night, ravaging the country, robbing the houses, and 
Tying with each other in carrying off cattle and slaves, which 
&sy exdianged with traders for foreign wine^ and other 
Immxies; they even sold the com, which was given them 
from the public store, and bought bread from S&j to day ; 
and, in a word, whatever abominations, arising from idleness 
and licentiousness, can be expressed or imagined, and even 
mixre, were to be seen in that army. 

IKLY. But I am assured that Metellus, in these difficult 
circumstances, no less ihan in his operations against the 
enemy, proved himself a great and vrise man; so just a 
medium did he observe between an affectation of popularity 
and an excessive enforcement of discipline. His first 

1 Id a rtatkmary eamplS^^is castris. In oontradistinction to that which 
tibe Boldien foimed at tbeelnnsraBay's march. 

s Bnt neither bad the camp been finrtified, ^c*] Sod neque muniebarUur ea 
(ac caiftra), neque^more mUHari vigiUtB deducebantur, " The words wd neque 
nmaddHmtur ea are wanting in ahnost all tbe mannscripts, as well as in all the 
editions, except that of Cjprianns Popma." Kritzius, Gerlach, however, had, 
previoosty toKritz, inserted them in his text, thoagh in brackets ; for he supposed 
tfaem to be a mere conjecture of some scribe, who was not satisfied with a single 
neque. Bat they have been fonnd in a codex of Fronto, bj Angelo Mai, and have 
accordingly been recdved as gennine bj Eritz and Dietsch. Fottier and Bnmouf 
have omitted the ea, thinking, I suppose, that in such a position it could hardly 
be Sallust's ; but the verb requires a nominative case to prevent it from being 
refeire d to the following vigilia. 

» Foreign wine] Ftno advectUio, Imported. Africa does not abound i|i wine. 
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measure was to remove incentives to idleness, by a general 
order tbat no one should sell bread, or any other dressed 
provisions, in the camp ; that no sutlers should follow the 
army ; and that no common soldier should have a servant, or 
beast of burden, either in the camp or on a march. He 
made the strictest regulations, too, with regard to other 
things^. He moved his camp daily, exercising the soldiers 
by marches across the counliy ; he fortified it with a ram- 
part and a trench, exactly as if the enemy had been at hand ; 
he placed numerous sentinels^ by night, and went the rounds 
with his officers ; and, when the army was on the march, he 
would be at one time in the front, at another in the rear, 
and at another in the centre, to see that none quitted their 
ranks, that the men kept close to their standards, and that 
every soldier carried his provisions and his arms. Thus by 
preventing rather than punishing irregularities, he in a short 
time rendered his army effective. 

XL VI. Jugurtha, meantime, having learned from his 
emissaries how Metellus was proceeding, and having heard, 
when he was in Eome, of the integrity of the consul's cha- 
racter, began to despair of his plans, and at length actually 
endeavoured to effect a capitulation. He therefore sent 
deputies to the consul with proposals of submission, stipu- 
latmg only for his own life and that of his children, and 
offering to surrender everything else to the Eomans. But 
Metellus had already learned by experience, that the Nu- 
midians were a faithless race, of unsettled disposition, and 
fond of change ; and he accordingly applied himself to each 
of the deputies separately, and after gradually sounding 
them, and finding them proper instruments for his purpose, 
prevailed on them, by large promises, to deliver Jugurtha 
into his hands ; bringing him aHve, if they could, or dead, 
if to take him alive should be impracticable. In pubUe, 
however, he directed that such an answer should be given to 
the king as would be agreeable to his wishes. 

A few days afterwards, he led the army, which was now 

1 XLV. With regard to other things] CceterU. Cortius, whom Gerlach follows, 
considers this word as referring to the men or officers ; but Kritzins and Dietsch, 
with better judgment, understand rdms. 

2 Numerous sentinels] Viffilias crebras. At short intervals, says Kritzius, from 
each other. 
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vigorous and resolute, into Numidia, where, instead of any 
appearance of war, he found the cottages full of people, and the 
cattle and labourers in the fields, while the officers of Jugur- 
tha came from the towns and villages^ to meet him, ofiering 
to supply him with com, to convey provisions for him, and 
to do whatever might be required of them. Metellus, not- 
withstanding, made no diminution in the caution with which 
he marched, but kept as much on the defensive as if an 
enemy had been at hand ; and he despatched scouts to ex- 
plore the country, thinking that these signs of submission 
were but pretence, and that the Numidians were watching 
an opportunity for treachery. He himself, with some light- 
armed cohorts, and a select body of slingers and archers, 
advanced always in the front ; while Caius Marius, his lieu- 
tenant-general, at the head of the cavalry, had charge of the 
rear. The auxiliary horse, distributed among the tribunes 
of the legions and prefe cts of the cohorts, he placed on the 
flanks, so that, with the aid of the light troops mixed with 
them, they might repel the enemy wherever an approach 
should be made. Por such was the subtlety of Jugurtha, 
and such his knowledge of the country and the art of war, 
that it was doubtM whether he was more formidable absent 
or present, offering peace or threatening hostilities. 

XL VII. There lay, not far from the route which Metellus 
was pursuing, a city of the Numidians named Vaga, the 
most celebrated place for trade in the whole kingdom, in 
which many Italian merchants were accustomed to reside 
and traffic. Here the consul, to try the disposition of the 
inhabitants, and, should they allow him, to take advantage of 
the situation of the place^, established a garrison, and ordered 

' LXVT. ViUages] Jfapalibus, See c. xviii. The word is here used for a col- 
lection of hats, a village. 

< XL VII. Here the consul, to try the disposition of the inhabitants, and, should 
they allow him, to take advantage of the situation of the place, ^c] Hue cansvl, 
simul tenUmdi grctHA, et si patererUur^ opportunitatis loci, prcBsiditm impomL 
This is a locus vexaUgtimuSy about which no editor has satisiied himself. I have 
deserted Cortius and followed Dietsch, who seems to have settled the passage, on 
the basis of Havercamp's text, with more judgment than any other commentator. 
Cortius read, Eve consul, simul imtandi gratidj si paterent opporhmitaies loci, 
^., taking opportunitates m the sense of munitiones, "defences;" but would Sal- 
lost have said that Metellus put a garrison in the place, to try if its defences would 
b0 open to himf Havercamp^s reading is, simul tentandi gratia, et sipaterentur 
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the people to furnifih bim witli_cori^, and otlier neoeBsanes 
for war ; thinking, as drcumatances indeed suggesFted, that 
the concourse of merchants, and &«quent arnTal of sup- 
plies^, would add strength to his army, and further the plans 
which he had already formed. 

In the midst of these proceedings, Jugurtha, with extraor- 
dinary earnestness^, sent deputies to sue for peace, offering 
to resign everything to MeteUus, except his own life and that 
€if his children. These, like the former, the consul first 
seduced to treachery, and then sent back ; the peace which 
Jugurtha asked, he neither granted nor refused, but D^^^^ted, 
during these delays, the performance of the deputies' 
promises. 

XLYIII. Jugurtha, on comparing the words of Metellus 
with his actions, perceived that he was assailed with his own 
addfiees ; for though peace was offered him in words, a most 
vigorous war was in reality pursued against him ; one of his 
strongest cities was wrested fi-om him ; his country was ex- 
plored by the enemy, and the affections of his subjects 
alienated. Being compelled, therefore, by the necessity of 
circiunstances, he resolved to try the fortune of a battle. 
Having, with this view, informed himself of the exact route 
of the enenr^,' and hoping for success from the advantage 
of the ground, he collected as large a force of every kind as 

opporhtmtates loci, ^c. I^almerios conjectured sintd tentandi gratid, si po" 
terentur; et opportunitate loci, which Gerlach and Kriteins adopt, except that 
they change the place of the et, and pat it before n. Allen thinks that he has 
amended the passage by reading Eve comid, nmtdn paterentur tentandi, et op- 
poritmikUis loci, graiid ; bat tUs conjecture is liable to similar objection with that 
of Cortins. Other varieties of reading it is needless to notice. Bat it is observable 
that foar manoscripts, as Eritzius remarks, have propter opportumtaiea,. which 
led me long ago to suppose that the true reading must be aimul tentandi gratid^ 
eimul propter opporttmitates loci, Simid propter might easily have been CQr> 
rapted into si pcttereniur. 

1 Freqaent arrival of supplies] Commeaitm, *' Fmmenti et omnium rerum, 
quarum in hello usus est, largam copiam." Kritzius. I follow the text of Cortios, 
(retaining the words juvaiurum exercititm) which Eritzins sufficiently justifies. 
There is a variety of readmgs, bat all much the same in sense. 

2 Extraordinary earnestness] Impensitts modo. Cortios and Eritzins interpret 
this modo as the ablative case of modus ; i. e. quam modus erat, or stqnu modtun ; 
but Dietsch and Bumouf question the propriety of this interpretation, and con- 
sider the modo to be the same as that in tantunmodo, dvmmodo^ &c The same 
expression occurs again in c. 75. 
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he oould, and, marching by erawMroads, got in advance of 
MetelLus's armjr. 

There was, inl^t part of NumidiayOf which, on. the divi- 
sion of the longdom, AdherbaL had become possessor, a river 
named Muthul, flowing from the south ; and, about twenty 
miles from it, was a range of moimtaiBB running parallel with 
the atream^, wild and uncultivated; but from the centre 
of it stretched a kind of hill' reaching to a vast distance, 
covered with wild olives, m^rrtles, and other trees, such m 
grow in a dry- and sandy soil. The plain, which lay be- 
tween the mountains and the Muthul, was uninhabited from 
want of water, except the parts bordering on the river, which 
were planted with trees, and fuU of cattle and inhabitsuDts. 

XLIX. On this hill, which I have just mentioned, stretch- 
ing in a transverse dn^ction^, Jugurtha took post with his 
line drawn out to a great length. The command of the ele- 
pfaaaits, and oi part of the infao^, he committed to -Boiml- 
car, and gave him instructions how to act. JSe himael^ with 
the wholeof the QSOSixj and the choicest of the foot, took his 
station nearer to the range of moimtains. Then, nding round 
among the several squadrons and battalions, he exhorted and 
conjured them to call to mind their former prowess and 
triumphs, iind to defend themselves and their conntry from 
SoMian rapacify ; saying that they would have to engage 

> XLVm. Bnniiing parallel ^th the stream] TrtuOujpari, It may be well to 
illnstrate this and the followiDg chapter bj a copy of the lines which Cortius has 
drawn, " to excite,^ as he says, ** the imaginadon of his readers:** 
River Mnthol, flowuig from the south. 



' North. 



Range of bills, parallel 






with the Mathol. 



* XLIX. In a transverse direction] Transverso itmere. It lay on the flank of 
the Romans as they marched towards the river, in dexUro latere^ c. 49,^. 
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with those whom they had already conquered and sent under 
the yoke, and that, though their commander was changed, 
there was no alteration in their spirit. He added, that he 
had provided for his men everything becoming a general ; 
that he had chosen the higher ground, where they, being 
well acquainted with the country^, would contend with adver- 
saries ignorant of it; nor would they engage, inferior in 
numbers or skill, with a laj^r or more experienced force ; 
and that they should therefore be ready, when the signal 
should be given, to faU vigorously on the Komans, as that day 
would either crowti^ all their labours and victories, or be a 
prelude to the most grievous calamities. He also addressed 
himself, individually, to any one whom he had rewarded with 
money or honours for military desert, reminding him of his 
favours, and pointing him out as an example to tne rest ; and 
finally he excited all his men, some in one way and some in 
another, by threats or entreaties, according to the different 
dispositions of each. 

Metellus^ who was still ignorant of the enemy's position, 
was now seen^ descending the mountain with his army. He 
was at first doubtful what the strange appearance before him 
indicated ; for the Numidians, both cavalry and infantry, had 
taken post among the wood, not entirely concealing them- 
selves, by reason of the lo^t^ness of the trees, yet rendering 
it uncertain* what they were, as both themselves and their 
standards were screened as weU by the nature of the ground 
as by artifice ; but soon perceiving that there were men in 
ambush, he halted a while, and, having altered the arrange- 
ment of his troops, he drew up those in the right wing, 
which was nearest to the enemy, in three Hnes^ ; he distri- 

1 WeU acquainted with the country] Prudentes, *^ Periti loci et regionis.*' 
Cortius, Or it may mean knowing what they were to do, while the enemy would 
be tmpert^ surprised and perplexed. 

^ Would crown] Cmjirmaturum, Would establish, settle, put the last l\and to 



' Was seen] Conqnciiur. This is the reading adopted by Cortius, MiiHer, and 
Allen, as being that of all the manuscripts. Havercamp, Kritzius, and Dietsch 
admitted into their texts, on the sole authority of Donatus ad Ter. Eun. ii., 8, 
eonspioatur, i. e. (Metellus) catches sight of the enemy. The hitter reading, per- 
haps, makes a better connexion. 

* Rendering it uncertain] IncertL Presenting such an appearance that a spec- 
tator could not be certain what they were. 

* He drew up those in the right wm|^in three Imes] In dextero kUere^tri- 
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buted the slmgers and archers among the infantry, posted 
all the cava%^ on tlie" Bancs', and having made a bnef ad- 
dress, such as time permitted, to his men, he led them down, 
with the front changed into a flank^, towards the plain. 

L. But when he observed that the Numidians remained 
quiet, and did not offer to descend from the hill, he became 
apprehensive that his army, from the season of the year and 
the scarcity of water, might be overcome withjbhirst, and 
therefore sent Eutilius, one of his lieutenant-generals, with 
the light-armed cohorts and a detachment of cavalry, towards 
the river, to secure ground for an encampment, expecting 
that the enemy, by frequent charges and attacks on his flank, 
would endeavour to impede his march, and, as they despaired 
of success in arms, would try the efiect of fatigue and thirst 
on his troops. He then continued to advance by degrees, as 
his circumstances and the ground permitted, in the same 
order in which he had descended from the range of moun- 
tains. He assigned Marius his post behind the front line^, 
and took on himself the command of the cavalry on the left 
wing, which, on the march, had become the van*. 

pUcibus mibiidiis aciem imtruxU. In the other passages in which Sallast has the 
word svbsidia (Cat., c. 59), he uses it for the lines behind the Jront. Thus he 
says of Catiline, Octo cohinies in fronte consHhtit ; rdiqua signa m wubndiis 
arctiits ccUocat ; and of Petreius, Cohortes veteranas—^ fronte ; post ecu reti- 
qwsm exercitum in subtidiis heat. But whether he uses the word in the same 
sense here ; whether we might, as Cortius thinks (whom Gerlaeh and Dietsch fol- 
low), call the diyision of Metellns*s troops gvadruple instead of triple, or whether 
he arranged them, as De Brosses and others suppose, in the usual disposition of 
Hastati, Principes, and Triarii, who shall place beyond dispute? The probability, 
however, if Sallust is consbtent with himself in his use of the word, lies with 
Cortius. Gerlaeh refers to Caesar, De Bell. Civ. iii., 89: Celeriter ex terHA acie 
tingnbu eohortes de^raant, atque ex his quartam insiiiuit; but this does not 
illustrate Sallust^s use of the word «ii6su^: Caesar forms a fourth actes ; Metellus 
draws up one acies ." triplicibus snbsidiis." 

1 With the front changed into a flank] Transversis principiis. He made the 
whole army wheel to the left, so that wliat was their front line, or principia^ as 
they faced the enemy on the hill, became their flank as they marched from 
the mountains toward the river. 

< L. Behind the front line] Post principia. The princ^na are the same as 
those mentioned in the preceding note, that is, the front line when the army faced 
that of Jugnrtha on the hill, but which presented its flank to the enemy wlien 
the army was on its march. So that Marius commanded in the centre ('^ in 
medio agmine," says Dietsch), while Metellus took the lead with the cavalry of 
the left wing. See the foUowiog note. 

* Cavalry on the left wing—which, on the march, had become the van] Sinistra 
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"When Jugnrthft perceiyed that the rear of the Boman. 
aiimT had passed his &*st line, he took possession of that part 
of nie mountain from which Metellius had descended, witib 
a body of about two thousand infantry, that it might not 
serve the enemy, if they were driven back, as a place of re- 
treat, and afterwards as a post of defence ; and then, ordeiing 
i&e signal to be ^ven, suddenly commenced his attack. 
Some of his Numidians made havoc in the rear of the 
Bemans, while others assailed them on the right and left 
wings; %hey all advanced and charged furiously, and every- 
where threw tie consul's troops into confasion. Even those 
of our men who made the stoutest resistance, were baffled by 
thet enemy's versatile method of fighting, and wounded from a 
distance, without having the power of wounding in return, or 
of coming to close combat ; for the Numidian cavalry, as 
they had been previously instructed by Jugurtha, retreated 
whwiever a troop of Eomans attemnted to pursue them, but 
did not keep in a body, or collect themselves into one place, 
but dispersed as widely as possible. Thus, being superior 
in numbers, if tiiey could not deter the Eomans from pur- 
suing, they surrounded them, when disordered, on the rear 
or flank, or, if the hill seemed more convenient for retreat 
than the plain, the Numidian horses, being accustomed to 
thebrua&wood, easily made their way among it, whilst the 
difficulty of ikie ascent, and want of acquaintance with the 
ground, impeded those of the Eomans. 

LI. The aspect of the whole struggle^ was indeed various, 
perplexing, direful, and lamentable ; ttie men, separated from 
iheir comrades, were partly fleeing, partly pursuing ; neither 
standards nor ranks were regarded, but wherever dang^ 
pressed, there th^ made a stand and defended' themselves ; 
arms and weapons, horses and men, enemies, and ieilow- 
countrymen, were all mingled in confusion; nothing was 
done by direction or command, but chance ordered every- 
thing. Though the day, therefore, was now &r advanced, 

<d» equUibtmj-~'qtd m agnUne prme^m facti ertuU. When Metellas halted 
(c; 49, fin.), and drew up his troops fronting the hill on wiikh Jngiirth»w8S 
posted, be phieed all his cavafay in the winji^s; eonseqaentlj, when the anny 
wheeled to the left, and marched fbrward, the cayabnr of the left wiog beeame 
the van. 
1 LL Of the whole straggle] ToUut negotiL That is, on the side of tte 
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die eirent of the eontest was still uneeErtMii. At last, how" 
erer, when all wei^ fiaiiit with exertiaii and the heat of tbe 
dtLj, Met^luB, obfierying that the Numidians were less 
lOgDraos in their chaeges, drew his troops together hj de^ 
grees, restca^d order among them, and led four cohorts of 
the legions against: the enemy's iniiEbntry, of whom a great 
number, overcome with fatigue, had seated themselves on the 
high ground. He at the same time entreated and exhorted 
his men not to lose courage, nor to suffer a flying enemy tifc 
be victorious ; adding that they had neither camp nor citadel 
to whtdi they eouild lee, but that their only dependence was 
on thdr arms, l^or was Jugurtha, in the mean time, in* 
active ; he rode roimd among his troops, cheered them, re- 
newed the contest, and, at i^e head of a select body, maote 
&9&ry possible effort for victory ; supporting his own men^ 
ofaarging such, of the ^Hemy as wavered, and repressing with 
missailea such as he asm remaroiiig unshaken. 

LH. Thus did. tiiese two commanders, both eminent men, 
maiaitjyu the contest against each other. In personal ability 
tliey were equal, but in drcumstanoes ime^aL MeteUxw 
had resolute troops, but a disadvantageous position; Jugurtha 
had everything in his favour except men. At last the 
Itomans, seeing that they had no place of refuge, that the 
enemy allowed no opportunity for a regular engagement, and 
that the evening was fiist approaching, forced their way, 
according to the orders which were given, up the hill. The 
Sumidisms were thus driven from their position, routed, and 
put to flight ; a few of them were slain, but their speed, and 
tibe enemy^s ignorance of the country^, saved the greater 
number of them. 

Meanwhile Bomilcar, who, as I have said before, was ap- 
pomted by Jugurtha over the elephants and a part of the 
infantiy, havings seen EutiHus pass by him, led down his men 
gradually mto the plain,^ and whilst Eutilius hastened to the 
river, to which he had been despatched, quietly drew them 
up in such order as circumstances required ; not omitting, at 
the same time, to watch every movement of the enemy. 
When he learned that Eutilius had taken his position, and 
seemed free &om apprehension of danger, and heard, at the 

1 LII. The enemy's ignorance of the country] Regio hogUbus ignara* Tgnara 
for igfkfta; a conntry nnknown to the enemy. 
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same time, an increasing noise where Jugurtha was engaged, 
fearing lest the lieutenant-general, taking the alarm, should 
go to the support of his countrymen in difficulties, he, in 
order to intercept his march, increased the extent of his lines, 
which, from distrust of the bravery of his men, he had pre- 
viously condensed, and advanced in this order towards Euti- 
lius's camp. 

LIII. The Eomans, on a sudden, observed a vast cloud 
of dust, which, as the groimd, thickly covered with bushes, 
obstructed their view, they at first supposed to be only 
sand raised by the wind ; but at length, when they saw that 
it continued uniform, and approached nearer and nearer as 
the line advanced, they understood the real cause of it, and, 
hastily seizing their arms, drew up, as their commander 
directed, before the camp. When the enemy came up, both 
sides rushed to the encounter with loud shouts. But, the 
Numidians maintained the contest only as long as they 
trusted for support to their elephants ; for, when they saw 
the animals entangled in the boughs of the trees, and dis- 
persed or surrounded by the enemy, they betook themselves 
to flight, and most of them, having thrown away; their arms, 
escaped, by favour of the hill, or of the night, which was now 
coming on, without injury. Of the elephants, four were 
taken, and the rest, to the number of forty, were killed. 

The Eomans, though fatigued and exhausted^ with their 
march, the construction of their camp, and the engagement, 
yet, as Metellus was longer in coming than they expected, 
advanced to meet him in regular and steady order. The 
subtlety of the Numidians, indeed, allowed them neither rest 
nor relaxation. But as the two parties drew together, in the 
obscurity of the night, each occasioned, by a noise like .that 
of enemies approaching, alarm and trepidation in the other ; 
and, had not parties of horse, sent forward from both sides, 
ascertained the truth, a fatal disaster was on the point of 
happening from the mistake. However, in plabe of fear, joy 

1 LIII. Fatigued and exhausted] Fessi lasaque, I am once more obliged to 
desert Cortius, who reads laUque, The sense, as Kritzins and Dietsch o^enre, 
shows that Iceti cannot be the reading, for there most evidently be a complete 
antithesis between the two parts of the sentence ; an antithesis which would be 
destroyed by the introdaction of tcBti, Gerloch, though he retains Iceti in his 
text, condemns it in his notes. 
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quickly succeeded ; tlie soldiers met with mutual congratula- 
tions, relating their adventures, or listening to those of others, 
and each extoUing his own achievements to the skies. For 
thus it is with human affairs ; in success, even cowards may 
boast ; whilst defeat lowers the character even of heroes. 

LIV. Metellus remained four days in the same camp. He 
careftdly provided for the recovery of the wounded, rewarded, 
in military fashion, such as had distinguished themselves in 
the engagements, and praised and thanked them all in a 
public address ; exhorting them to maintain equal resolution 
in their fiiture labours, which would be less arduous, as they 
had fought sufficiently for victory, and would now have to 
contend only for spoil. In the mean time he despatched de- 
serters, and other eligible persons, to ascertaui where Ju- 
gurtha was, or what he was doing ; whether he had but few 
followers, or a large army ; and how he conducted himself 
under his defeat. The prince, he found, had retreated to 
places ftdl of wood, weU defended by nature, and was there 
collecting an army, which would be more numerous indeed 
than the former, out inactive and inefficient, as beiog com- 
posed of men better acquainted with husbandry and cattle 
than with war. This had happened froffirihe circumstaaice, 
that, in case of flight, none of the Numidian troops, except 
the royal cavalry, follow their king ; the rest disperse, where- 
everln^ttfiatioiileads them ; nor is this thought any disgrace 
to them as soldiers, such being the custom of the people. 

Metellus, therefore, seeing that Jugurtha's spirit was still 
unsubdued ; that a war was being renewed, which could only 
be conducted^ according to the prince's pleasure ; and that 
he was struggling with the enemy on unequal terms, as 
the IS'umidLans suffered a defeat with _le8sJoss_than his own 
men gained a victory, he resolved to manage the contest, not 
by pifcHedl& allles ur reg ular warfare, but in another method. 
He accordingly marched into the richest parts of Numidia, 
captured and burnt many fortresses and towns, which were 
insufficiently or -jjrhoUy undefended, put the youth to the 
sword, and gave up everything else as plunder to his soldiers. 
From the terror caused by these proceedings, many persons 

LIV. Which could only be oondncted, ^.] Qftod, nisi ex iUius lubidine, geri 
non pouet, Cortina omits the non before poaset^ but almost every other editor, 
except Allen, has retamed it, from a conviction of its necessity. 

L 
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were giTen up as hostages to tlie Somans ; c(»n, and oQnm: 
necessaries, weie supplied in abundance ; and gamBoas wet$ 
admitted wbere^^^ Metellos thought fit. > 

These measoves alnned Jugi:^ha mwsk mare than the 
loss of tiie late batlie ; for he, whose whole security lay in 
fUght, was compelled to pursue; and lie who could not de- 
isnd his own part of the kingdooi, was oUised to make war 
in that which was oocusied by others. Under tiiese circum- 
stances, however^, he adc^ted what seemed tiie most eligible 
plan. He ordered the inain body of his army to continue 
stationary; whilst he himself, with a select troop of caTalry, 
went in pursuit of Metelius, and coming upon him unpw- 
^ved, by meaxxs of night maidies and bye-roads, he fell upon 
such of the Unmaiis as were stragglmg about, of whom ihe 
greater number, being unarmed, were sbin, and several others 
made priaoneis ; not one of them, indeed, escaped Tmharmed ; 
and the Numidians, before assifitanee could amve from iknb 
camp, fled, as they had been ordered^ to tibe nearest hills. 

LV. In 1^ mean time gveat joy appeared at Borne 
when the proceedings of Metellufi were reported, and 
when it was known how he was conducting bimself and 
his army confbnnat^y to tiie ancient disci^ne ; how, on 
adverse ground, he liad gained a Tictoiy by a^ valour ; how 
he was seciffing possession of the em^nv's territoiy; and 
how he had driren Jiigurtha, when elated by the weaJmess of 
Aulus, to d^end fer safety on the desert or on Bight. Por 
these successes, aceordingly, ihe aenate decreed a thanks- 
fiTing® to ihe immortal gocfs ; the city, whidi had been ftdl 
of anxiety, andi^rehen^^ as to Idie eveak of the war, was 
now filled with joy; and the fame of MeteUns was raised to 
the utmost height. 

The consul's eagerness to gun a complete victory was thus 
increased; he exerted himsdf in everj possi)^ wi^, taking 
care, at the same time, to give ihe enemy no oppottonity of 
attacking him to advantage. fiCe remeaibeted tiiat efn?y is 

^ Under thfte cireoiiistaiwes, howvMrar] Eas43opi& iamem. Wifch ecpiA m mut 
iiadastaad aMtMiib7«m<ir feriim, as nt the ead of c 89. All tlie mantiBoripte, 
except two, have inopid, which editors have justly rejected as inconsistent with 
the sense. 

* LV. A thaalcsgbing] SuppXda, The same sts mtppKoaiio, on wlndi Hw 
reader may consnlt Adam\3 llom. AiA., or Dr. Smith's iSidaonarjr. 
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ike ^owROJxaixat 4af gioiy, and thxiB, the more renoimed he 
became, the greater was his caution and circumspection. He 
never went <Kit to plunder, afber the sudden attack of Jugur- 
tlia, with Mb tztoops in sestteied parties ; when com or forage 
W9M Bought, a hoiy of eohorts, with the whole of the eavaby, 
w&se f^iaoDed as a miard. He himself conduisted "part of the 
ttrmy, and Marius the ireert. The <x»untry was wasted, how- 
ever, mosre hy fire than by G^oliatioiL They had s^arate 
camps, BOt &r frcon each other ; whenever there was oocasion 
for :uxFoe, they formed a imion ; but, that desohdioa and terror 
might spread the ftirther, they acted separately. Jugurtha, 
meanwiule, continued to follow them along the hillB, watching 
&r a &YODX!abie ^opportunity or sitaation for an attack. B^ 
^BBtroyed the fora ^ and spoiled the water, which was scarce, 
whefever he foimd thafThe enemy were coming. He pre- 
umited MmBelf sometimes to Metellus, and sometimes to 
liarius ; he would attadc their rear upon a march, and in- 
stantly retreat to the hills ; he would threaten somethnes one 
point, and sometimeB another, neither giving battle nor aLLow- 
ingiest, but making it his great object to retard the progveas 
Xif the enemy. 

LYI. The Eoman commander, finding hnnself thus harassed 
by artifices, and Allowed no opportunity of coming to a general 
engagemeirt, Tesolved on laying siege to a large city, named 
^maa, which wauBl^ bulwark of that part of the kingdom in 
w^ichit was sitaate ; expecting that Jugnrtha, as a necessary 
conaeqpience, wonid eeme to the reHef of his subjects in dia- 
IsefiB, and that a bottle wcnild then follow. But the king, 
teing apprised by wome deserters of the consul's ilesign, 
leached 'oiepfaee, hv rapid marches, before him, and exhorted 
the inhaiDxtantB to defend thdr walk, gi^nng them, as a rein- 
I fonDement, « body of ^deserters ; a class of men, who, of all the 
I i0yal fisreea, weve the most to -be tmsted, inasmuch as they 
^dared not be gtdlty of treachery^. He also promised to Bup- 

. 1 LVL Dared not be giultj of treaohory] FoZZsre nequibmt, '^ Through 
• tdnad of the MBTOtest paDUhments if they Bhaald &n into the haods of the 
Baaam, Valeitas Muumofi, i., 7, speaks of desecfeeFB iiaxing been deprived of 
their hands by Qnintns Fabins Mazimus; of others who were crucified or 
beheaded by the elder Africanns ; of others who were thrown to wild beasts by 
JkfilBBnns the yoongsr; and cf others who were sentenced by Paulas jSmilios to 
she trampled to <dea& l^ de^mts. Hence it appears that the punishment of 
.'{deserters was left to the pleasure of the geneniL'' Bumauf. 

Digitized by GoOglCx^ 
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port tbem, whenever it should be necessary, with his whole 
army. 

Having taken these precautions, he retired into the deserts 
of the interior ; where he soon after learned that Marius, 
with a few cohorts, had been despatched from the line of 
march to bring provisions jfipom Sicca^, a town which had been 
the first to revolt from him after his defeat. To this place he 
hastened by night, accompanied by a select body of cavalry, 
and attacked the Bomans at the gate, just as they were 
leaving the city ; calling to the inhabitants, at the same time, 
with a loud voice, to surround the cohorts in the rear ; add- 
ing, that Fortune had given them an opportunity for a 
glorious exploit ; and that, if they took aovantage of it, he 
would henceforth enjoy his kingdom, and they their liberty, 
without fear. And nad not Marius hastened to advance the 
, standards, and to escape &om the town, it is certain that all, 
or the greater part of the inhabitants, would have changed 
their allegiance ; so great is the fickleness which the Numi- 
dians exhibit in their conduct. The soldiers of Jugiirtha, 
animated for a time by their king, but finding the enemy 
pressing them with superior force, betook themselves, after 
losiug a few of their number, to flight. 

LYII.. Marius arrived at Zama. This town, built on a 
plain, was better fortified by art ^than by nature. It was 
well supplied with necessaries, and contained plenty of arms 
and men. MeteUiis, having made arrangements suitable for 
the time and the place, encompassed the whole city with his 
army, assigning to each of his officers his post of command. 
At a given signal, a loud shout was raised on every side, but 
without exciting the least alarm in the ^N'umidians, who 
awaited the attack full of spirit and resolution. The assault 
was consequently commenced ; the Bomans were allowed to 
act each according to his inclination ; some annoyed the enemy 
with slings and stones from a distance ; others came close up 
to the walls, and attempted to undermine or scale them, de- 
siring to engage in close combat with the besieged. The 
Zamians, on the other hand, rolled down stones, and hurled 

I Sicca] It stood on the banks of the Bagradas, at some distance from the 
i coast, and contained a celebrated Temple of Venus. VaL Max. iL, 6. D'AnviHe 
thinks it the same as the modem Ktfn 
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bTiniing stake s, javelins^, and wood smeared with pitch and 
suIpLig, o n the nearest assailants. Nor was caution a suf- 
iTcient protection-^ those who kept aloof; for darts, dis- 
charged from engines or by the hand, inflicted wounds on 
most of them ; and thus the brave and the timid, though of 
unequal merit, were exposed to equal danger. 

LvIII. While the struggle was thus continued at Zama, 
Jugurtha, at the head of a large force, suddenly attacked 
the camp of the Eomans, and, through the remissness of 
those left to guard it, who expected anything rather than an 
attack, effected an en trance a t one of the gates. Our men, 
struck with sudden consternation, acted each on"^is own im- 
pulse; some fled, others seized their arms; and many of 
them were wounded or slain. About forty, however, out of 
the whole number, mindful of the honour of Borne, formed 
themselves into a body, and took possession of a slight 
eminence, from which they could not be dislodged by the 
utmost efforts of the enemy, but htu*led back the darts dis- 
charged" at them, and, as they were few against many, not 
without execution. If the Numidians came near them, they 
displayed their cotu*age, and slaughtered, repulsed, and dis- 
persed them, with the greatest Tury. Metellus, meanwhile, 
who was vigorously pursuing the siege, heard a noise, as of 
enemies, in his rear, and, turning round his horse, perceived 
a party of soldiers in flight towards him ; a certain proof that 
they were his own men. He instantly, therefore, despatched 
the whole of the cavalry to the camp, and immediately after- 
wards Caius Marius, with the xjohorts of the allies, intreat- 
ing him with tears, by their mutual friendship, and by his 
regard for the^puElic welfare, to allow no stain to rest on a 
victorious army, and not to let the enemy escape with im- 

>«LyiI. Jayelins] PUa. This pihan may have been, as Miiller suggests, 
similar to the falarica which Livy (zzi., 8) says that the Sagontines used against 
their besiegera! Talaricn. erat Sagimtinit, missile tehan hasHK a biegno^ — id, 
mcut inpilOf quadraJtum stuppd drcumUgabant, linebantque pice : — quocTcum me- 
dnan accensum miUeretur, ^. Of Sallast's other words, in the ktter part of 
this sentence, the sense is clear, but the readings of different editors are extremely 
▼arious. Cortius and Gerlach have sudes^ pila, prceterea picem stdphure et tcedd 
tnixtam ardentia mittere; but it can scarcely be beliered that Sallust wrote picem 
— tadd nUxtam, Havercamp gives pice et stdphure tcBdam mixtam ardentia 
mitto'e, which has been adopted by Eritzios and Dietscb, except that they have 
changed ardentia^ on the authority of some of the manuscripts, into ardenti. 
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punity. Mfurius soon exeeuted his orders. Jiigortlui, ia 
consequence, afber being embarnussed in the entrenchmentft 
of the camp, while some of his men tiirew themselves over 
the ramparts, aocL others, ia their haste, obstmeted eaA 
other at the gates, fled, with considerable loss, to hid strongs 
holds. MeteUus, not saeceedmg in his attempt on the 
town, retired with his forces, at the approach of night, into 
his camp, 

LIX. On the foUomng day, before he marched out to re^ 
sume the siege, he ordered the whole of his cavalry to take 
their station before the camp, on the side where the approach 
of Jngurtha was to be apprehended; assigning the gates, 
and ft^'oinrng posts, to the charge of the tribunes. He then 
inarched towards the town, and commenced an assault upon 
the waUs as on the day before. Jugurtha, meanwhile,, issi^ 
ing from his concealment, suddenly attacked our men in 
the camp, of whom those stationed in advance were for the 
moment alarmed and thrown into confiision; but tl]« rest 
soon came to their support ; nor would the Numidians have 
. longer mauitamed their ground, had not their foot, which 
I were mingled with the cavalry, d<me great execution in the 
struggle ; for the horse, relying on the infantry, did not, as 
is common in actions of eav^ry, charge and then retreat, bat 
; pressed impetuously forward, disordering and breaking the 
' ranks, and thus, with the aid of the light-armed foot, ahnosi 
I succeeded in giving the enemy a defeat^. 
' LX. The conflict at Zama, at the same time, was con^ 
tinued with great fdry. Wherever any lieutenant or tri- 
bune commanded, there the men exerted themselves with the 
utmost vigour. No one seemed to depend for support on 
others, but every one on his own exertions. The townsmen, 
on the other side, showed equal spirit. Attacks, or prepa- 
rations for defence, were made in all quarters^. AR appeared 

1 LIX And thus, with the aid of the ligbt»armed footj ahnost succeeded in 
^vlng the enemy a defeat] Ita expeditis pecUHbtis suia hoates pcme victos dare, 
Cortius, Kritzius, and Allen, concnr in regarding expeditis peditQmt as an abla- 
tive of the instmment, i e. as equivalent io per expeditos peditesj and victos dare 
as nothing more than vincere. This appears to be the right mode of explanation ; 
but most of the translators, French as well as English, have taken ea^fecUiispedi- 
tibus as a dative, and given to the passage the sense that " the cavaky delivered 
up the enemy, when nearly conquered, to be despatched by the light-armed fooL" 

2 LX Attacks, or preparations for defence, were made in all quarters] Oppug- 
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mare eager to wound their enemies than to protect them- 
aelTes. Shouts, mingled with exhortations, cries of joy, and 
the clashing of arms, resounded through the heaven. Darts 
flew thick on every side. K the besiegers, however, in the 
least relaxed their efforts, the defenders of the wails imme- 
diately turned their attention to the distant engagement of 
the cavahy ; they were to be seen sometimes exhibiting joy^ 
and sometimes apprehension, according to the varying for^ 
tune of Jugurtl^, and, as if they could be heard or seen 
by their Mends, uttering warnings or exhortations, making 
signs with their hands, and moving their bodies to and &o, 
like men avoiding or hurling darts. This being noticed by 
Marius, who conunanded on that side of the town, he artfiiUy 
relaxed his efforts, as if despairing of success, and allowed 
the besieged to view the battle at the camp unmolested* 
Then, whflst their attention was closely fixed on their coun- 
trymen, he made a vigorous assault on the wall, and the 
soldiers, mounting th^ scaling-ladders, had almost gained 
the top, when the townsmen rushed to the spot in a body, 
and hurled down upon them stones, firebrands, and every 
description of missiles. Our men made head against these 
annoyances for a while, but at length, when some of the 
ladders were broken, and those who had moiuited them 
dashed to the ground, the rest of the assailants retreated as 
they could, a few indeed unhint, but the greater number 
miserably wounded. Night put an end to the efforts of 
both parties. 

TiXT. When Metellus saw tbat aU his attempts were 
vain; that the town was not to be taken; that Jugurtha 
vms resolved to abstain from fighting, except from an am- 
bush, or on his own ground, and that the summer was now far 
advanced, he withdrew his army from Zama, and placed gar^ 
rssoBS in such of the cities that had revolted to him as were 
sufficiently strong in situation or fortifications. The rest of 
his forces he settled in winter quarters, in that part of our 
province nearest to Numidia^. 

nare aai parare ommbns locis. There is much discussion among the critics 
whether these rerbs are to be referred to the besiegers or the besieged. Cortios and 
Gerkch attribute oppugnare to the Romans, and parare to the men of Zama; a 
distinction which Kritzius justly condemns. There can be IHtle doubt that they 
are spoken of both parties equally. 
" LXI. The rest of his forces— in that part of our province nearest to Numidia] 
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This season of repose, however, he did not, like other com- 
manders, abandon to idleness and luxury; but as the war 
had been but slowly advanced by fighting, he resolved to try 
the effect of treachery on the king through his friends, and 
to employ their perfidy instead of arms. He accordingly 
addressed himself, with large promises, to Bomilcar, the same 
nobleman who had been with Jugurtha at Eome, and who 
had fled from thence, notwithstanding he had given baiL, to 
escape being tried for the murder of Massiva ; selecting this 
person for his instrument, because, from his great intimacy 
with Jugurtha, he had the best opportunities of betraying 
him. He prevailed on him, in the first ^lace, to come to a 
conference with him privately, when, having given him his 
word, " that, if he should deliver up Jugurtha, alive or dead, 
the senate would grant him a pardon, and the full possession 
of his property," he easily brought him over to his purpose, 
especially as he was naturally faithless, and also apprehen- 
sive that, if peace were made with the Eomans, he nimaelf 
would be surrendered to justice by the terms of it. 

LXII. Bomilcar took the earliest opportunity of address- 
ing Jugurtha, at a time when he was full of anidety, and la- 
menting his ill success. He exhorted and implored him, with 
tears in his eyes, to take at length some thought f(5r himself 
and his children, as well as for the people of Numidia, who 
had so much claim upon him. He reminded him that they 
had been defeated in every battle ; that the country was laid 
waste; that numbers of his subjects had been captured or slain; 
that the resources of the. kingdom were greatly reduced; 
that the valour of his soldiers, and his own fortune, had been 
already sufficiently tried ; and that he should beware, lest, 
if he delayed to consult foT his people, his people should 
consult for themselves. By these and similar appeals, he 
prevailed with Jugurtha to think of a surrender. Ambassa- 
dors were accordingly sent to the Eoman general, announcing 

Cceterum exercttum m provinctam, qumproasima eat Numidkej hiemandi graUd 
colhcat, " The words qwB proxima est Ntrniidioi Cortios would eject as super- 
fluous and spurious. But it is to be understood that Metellus did not distribute 
his troops through the whole of the province, but in that part which is nearest to 
Kumidia, in order that they might be easily assembled in case of an attack of the 
enemy or -any other emergency. There is, therefore, no need to read with the Bi- 
pont edition and Miiller, qua proxima, <fc.y though this is in itself not a bad con- 
jecture." Kritzius. 
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that Jugurtha was. ready to submit to whatever he should 
desire, and to trust himself and his kingdom uncondition- 
ally to his honour. Metellus, on receiving this statement, 
summoned such of his officers as were oi senatorial rank, 
firom their winter quarters ; of whom, with others whom he 
thought eligible, he formed a council. By a resolution of 
this assembly, in conformity with ancient usage, he de- 
manded of Jugurtha, through his ambassadors, two hundred i 
thousand pounds* weight of silver, aU his elephants, and a 
portion of his horses an d arms. These requisitionsT)eing imme- 
diately complied with, Be next desired that all thejifisertfirs 
should be brought to him in chains. A large number of 
them were accordingly brought ; but a few, when the sur- 
render first began to be mentioned, had fled into Mauretajaia 
to king Bocchus. 

"VVTTen'Tugurtha, however, after being thus despoiled of 
arms, men, and money, was summoned to appear in person 
at ipaidium^, to await the consul's commands, he began 
again to change his mind, dreading, from a consciousness of 
guilt, the punishment due to his crimes. Having spent 
several days in hesitation, sometimes, from disgust at his ill 
success, believing anything better than war, and sometimes 
considering with himself how grievous would be the fall 
from soyereiguty to slavery, he at last determined, notwith- 
standing'tfi^ he had lost so many and so valuable means of 
resistance, to commence hostilities anew. 

At Eome, meanwhile, the senate, having been consulted- 
about the provinces, had decreed Numidia to Metellus. _. 

LXni. About the same time, as Caius Marius, who 
happened to be at Utica, was sacrificing to the gods^, an augur 

> LXII. Was summoned to appear in person at Tisidium, ^c] Cum ipse ad 
imperandum Tindiwn vocaretur. The gerund is used, as grammarians say, in a 
passive sense. "The town of Tisidium is nowhere else mentioned. Strabo 
(zvii., 8, p. 488, Ed. Taucb.) speaks of a place named Ticrtaioi, which was 
utterly destroyed, and not a vestige of it left." Gerlach. "" 

2 LXIII. Sacrificing to the gods] Per hostias c^ suppUccaUe. Supplicating or 
worshipping the gods with sacrifices, and trying to learn their intentions as to tHe 
future by inspection of the entrails. " Marius^ was either a sincere believer in the , 
absurd superstitions and dreams of the soothsayers, or pretended to be so, from a 
knowledge of the nature of mankind, who are eager to listen to wonders, and are 
more willing tq be deceived than to be taught." Bwmouf, See Plutarch, Life of 
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told him tbat great and wondeErful things were presaged to 
him ; that he might therefore pursue whatever designs he had 
formed, trusting to the gods for succesB ; and that he might 
try fortune as often as he pleased, for that all bis undertakings 
would prosper. Freriouslj to this period, an ardent longing 
for the consulship had possessed him ; toad he had, in&ed, 
every qualification for ohtaining it, except antiquity of 
familj ; he had industry, p^te grity j great knowledge of war, 
and a spirit undaunted in the field ; he was temperate in pri- 
vat&Jife,. superior to pl^ure and riches^ and amhitiotis only 
of glory. jOtaving been bom at Arpinum, and Inrought up 
there during his boyhood, he employed himself^ as soon aa 
he was of age to bear arms, not in the study of Greek elo« 
quenee, nor in learning the refinements of the city, but ia 
military service ; and thus, amidst the strictest o^scipline, 
his excellent genius soon attained full vigour. When he 
solicited the people, therefore, for the military tribuneship, 
he was well known by name, though most were strangers to 
his face, and unanimously elected by the tribes. Aflier this 
office he attained others in suceessitm, and conducted himself 
so well in his public duties, that he was ahravs deemed 
wOTthy of a higher station than he had reacned. Yet, 
though such had been his character hitherto (for he was 
afterwards earned away by ambition), he had not ventured 
to stand for the consulship. The people, at that time, still 
disposed of ^ other civil offices, but the nobility transmitted 
the ecmsalship fbom hand to hand among themselves. Nor 
had any commoner appeared, however famous or dis^«- 
gmshed by his achievements, who would not have been 
thought unworthy of that honomr, and, as it were, a disgrace 
to it. 

LXIV. But when Marius found that the words of the 
augur pointed in the same direction as his own indina- 
tions prompted him, he requested of Metellus leave of ab- 

Marins. He could interpret omens for himself, aocordiDg to Valeriiur Mazi- 
mTLS, i., 5. 

> The people— disposed of, ^.] Etiam turn aUos moffistraiiuplebes, conanUOum 
fK^nlUaSj inter seper mama traddnxt. The commentators hare seen the necessity 
of understanding a verb with jfffedes. Eritzios suggests Aadeftof; GerLich^ere^ 
or aa^ipiebaL 

* A disgrace to it] Po^hOus. He was considered, as it were, unclean. See 
Cat, c. 28,>i. 
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aenee, that ke might ofkir himself a candidste for the 
ccmaubhip. Metellus, though eminently distinguished by 
virtue, honour, and other qualities valued by the good, had 
yet a hsughfy and diadamful spirit, the common £adling of 
tke nobil^. He was st first, therefcare, astonished at sO' 
extraordinary an applieation, expressed surprise at Marhis's 
views, and adidsed liim, as if in friendship, " not to indulge 
SQch unreasonable ezpeetationsy or elevate his thoughts above 
liis station ; th«t all things were not to be eoveted by all 
men ; that his present condition ought to satisfy him ; and,. 
&ially, that he should be cautious of asking from the Eoman 
pec^ie what th^ might justly refuse him." Having made 
these and similar remarks, ana finding that the resdiution of 
Marhis was not at all affected by them, he told him ^* that he 
would grant what he desired as soon as the public business 
would sJlow bim^/* On Marius repeating his request several 
times afterwards, he is reported to have said, " that he need 
not be in a hurry to go, as he would be soon enough if he 
became a candidate with his own son^." Metellus's son was^ 
then on service in the camp with his father^, and was about 
twenty years old. 

This taunt served only to rouse the feelings of Marius, as 
well for th^ honour at which he aimed, as agamst Metellus. 
He sufSsred himself to be actuated, therefore, by ambition 
and resentment, the worst of counsellors. He omitted nothing 
henceforward, either iu deeds or words, that could increase 
hie own popularity. He allowed the soldiers, of whom he 
had the command in the winter quarters, more relaxation of 
discipline than he had ever granted them before. He talked 
of the war among the merenants, of whom there was a great 
number at Utiea , censoriously with respect to Metellus, and 
vanntingly with regard to himself; saying " that if but half 
of the army were granted him, he would in a few days have 

' LXIV. As soon as the public business would allow him] Ubi primum po- 
imssetper neffotia ptiblica. As soon as he could through (regard to) the public 
business. 

« With his own son] CumJUiotao, With the son of Mefcellie. He tells Marius 
that it would be soon enough for him to stand for the consulship in twentj-tiliree 
years' time, the legitimate age for the consulship being forty-three. 
I ' In the camp with his filther] Contubemio patria. He was among the young 

Imoblemen in the consuFs retinue, who were sent out to see military service under 
hiun. This was customary. See Cic. Pro Ccel. 30 ; Fro Plane 11. 
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Jugurfcha in chains; but that the war was purposely pro- 
tracted by the consul, because, being a man of vanity and 
regal pride, he was too fond of the delights of power." All 
I these assertions appeared the more credible to the merchants, 
j as, by the long continuance of the war, they had suffered in 
their fortunes ; and to impatient minds no haste is sufficient. 
f LXV. There was then in our army a Numidian named 
Gb.uda, the son of Mastanabal, and grandson of Masinissa, 
whom Micipsa, in his will, had appointed next heir to his 
immediate successors. This man $ad been debilitated by ill- 
health, and, from the effect of it, was somewhat impaired in 
his understanding. He had petitioned Metellus to allow him 
a seat, like a prince, next to himself, and a troop of horse for 
a body-guard ; but Metellus had refused him both ; the seat, 
because it was granted only to those whom the Eoman people 
had addressed as kings, and the guard, because it would be an 
iudignity to Eoman cavalry to act as guards to a Numidian. 
"While Q-auda was discontented at these refusals, Marius paid 
him a visit, and prompted him, with his assistance, to seek 
revenge for the affronts put upon him bv the general ; in- 
flating his mind, which was as weak as his Dody^, with flatter- 
ing speeches, telling him that he was a prmce, a great man, 
and the grandson of Masinissa ; that if Jugurtha were taken 
or killed, he would immediately become king of Numidia ; 
and that this event might soon happen, if he himself were 
sent as consul to the war. 

Thus partly the. influence of Marius himself, and partly 
the hope of obtaining peace, induced Gauda, as weU as most 
of the Roman knights, both soldiers and merchants^, to write 
to their friends at Eome, in a style of censure, respecting 
Metellus' s management of the war, and to intimate that Ma- 
rius should be apppinted general. The consulship, accord- 
ingly, was solicited for him by numbers of people, with the 
most honourable demonstrations in his favour^. It happened 

^ LXV. Which was as weak as his body] Ob morbos—parum vaUdo. Sallost 
had already expressed this a few lines above. 

2 Merchants] NegoHatores, " Every one knows that Romans of equestrian 
dignity were accustomed to trade in the provinces." Bumouf, 
* s With the most honourable demonstrations in his favour] Honestissimd sttf- 
JiragaHone. '^ Suffragatio was the zealous recommendation of those who solicited 
the votes of their fellow-citizens in favour of some candidate. See Festus, s. y. 
SuffroffcUoreSj p. 266, Lindem." Dietsch. It was honourable, in the case of 
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that the people too, at this juncture, having just triumphed 
over the nobility by the Mamilian law^, were eager to raise 
commoners to office. Hence everything was favourable to 
Marius's views. 

LXVI. Jugurtha, meantime, who, after relinquishing his 
intention to surrender, had renewed the war, was now hasten- 
ing the preparations for it with the utmost diligence. He 
assembled an army ; he endeavoured, by threats or promises, 
to recover the towns that had revolted from him ; he forti- 
fied advantageous positions^; he repaired or purchased arms, 
•weapons, and other necessaries, which he had given up on 
the prospect of peace ; he tried to seduce the slaves of the 
Som^ns, and even tempted with bribes" theEomans themselves 
who occupied the garrisons ; he, indeed, left nothing untried 
or neglected, but put every engine in motion. 

Induced by the entreaties of their king, from whom, indeed, 
they had never been alienated in affection, the leading inha- 
bitants of Vacca, a city in which Metellus, when Jugurtha 
began to treat for peace, had placed a garrison, entered into 
a conspiracy against the Eomans. As for the common people 
of the town, they were, as is generally the case, and especially 
among the Niunidians, of a fickle disposition, factions and 
turBment; atfd therefore already desirous of a change, and 
adverse to peace and quiet. Having arranged their plans, 
they fixed upon the third day following for the execution of 
them, because that day, being a festival, celebrated through- 
o ut Afr ica, would promise merriment and dissipation rather 
than alarm. When the time came, they invited the cen- 
turions and military tribunes, with Titus TurpiHus Silanus, 
the governor of the town, to their several houses, and 
butchered them all, except Turpilius, at their banquets ; and 
then fell upon the common soldiers, who, as was to be ex- 
pected on such a day, when discipline was relaxed, were 
wandering about without their arms. The populace followed 
the example of their chiefs, some of them having been pre- 
viously instructed to do so, and others induced by a liking for 

Marins, as it was without bribery, and seemed to have the good of the repablic in 
▼icw. 

1 The Bfamilian law] See c. 40. 

' LXVI. Advantageoas positions] Suos locos. Places favonrable for bis views. 
See Kritaos on c. 54. 
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su^li disorders, and, though ignorant of wlist bad hoen done 
or intended, finding sufficient gratification in tumult and 
Tarietj. LXYII. The Soman soldiers, perplexed with sudden 
alarm, and not knowing what was best for them to do, weire 
in trepidation. At the ^citadeR, whea^ their standards and 
shields were, was postealTguard of the enemy ; and the 
city-gates, previously closed, pxevented escapa Women and 
children, too, on the roofs of the hoiifle^^, hurled down upon 
them, with great eagerness, stones aad whatever •else their 
position fiimished. Thus neither could such twofoUd danger 
be guarded against, nor could the bravest recast the feeblest ; 
the worthy and the worthless, the valiant and the cowardly, 
were alike put to death unavenged. In the midst of tins 
slaughter, wniLst the Kumidians were exercisrpg every i^uellr, 
and the town was dosed on all sides, Turpilius was the onlj 
one, of all the Italians, that escaped imhurtT Whether his 
flight was the cansequenee of compassion in his entertaaner, 
of compact, or of chance, I have never discoveised ; but since, 
in such a general massacre, he preferred inglorious aa&ty to 
an honourable name, he seems to have been a worthless and 
infamous diaracter^. 

LXYIII. When Metellus heard of what had happened at 
Yacca, he retired for a time, overpowered with sorrow, from 
the public gaase ; but at length, as indignation mingled witb 
his grief, he haetened, with the utmost i^irit, to take venr 
geanee for ihe outrage. He led forth, at sunset, the legion 
that was in winter quarters with him, and as many J^umi- 
dian horse as he ooiild, and arrived, about i^ third hour on 
the following day, at a certain plain surrounded by rising 

1 LXVII. Wen ia tiepdati<m. At the citadel, ^.] I ham txanikted this 
passage m confonnity witb the texts of (rerladi, Eritzins, Dietscb, Miiller, and 
Alleo, who put a point between tr^idare and ad cavern. Cortins, Harercamp, 
and Bnmoaf have trepidare ad arcem, without any point. Wfaoch method f^iw 
the better sense, any reader can judge. 

< On the roo& of the hfrnaee] Pro <eotfw o^glScKirwB. In fixnt of the loab of 
the hoonsi that is, at the parapets. " In prim& tectomm parte.** J&tteMw. 
The roofe were flat 

* Worthless and ffifamops charaeter] J^>roftiM«tfai<a&»fi»gife. These wondb 
are taken from the twelve tables of the_ Bomanlaw :"See Aul. Gell. tL, 7 ; zv., t. 
Horace, in allusion to them, has mtestabUig et sacery fiat ii., 4, laL inie^edn lis 
aignified a pecaon to be of so infiunooB a eharscter tiiat he was sot aUowvd to gi 
evidence in a court of justice. 
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grounds. Here he aoqiiamted the soldiers, who 'were now 
•exhausted with tbe length of their nuirch, and averse to &r- 
l^er exertion^, that the town of Yacca was n<»t above a mile 
^distant ; aad that ifc became them to bear patiently the toil 
that remained, with the hope of exacting revenge for their 
Hxrantiymen, the bravest and most unfortmiate of men. HJe 
likewise generously promised them the whole of the plunder. 
lOieir coarage bdng thus revived, he ordra^d them to resusne 
ijieir marc^ ihe csvahy maintaining an extended line in 
front, and the mfmtrr, with iiieir standards concealed, keep- 
ing the dosest order behiiML 

LXTX. The people of Yacca, perceiving an army eoming 
towards th^ judged nghtlv at first ihat it was MetelluB, 
and drat their gates ; but^ amr a while, when ihej saw ihat 
l^eir fields were not laid waste, and that the £ront ccmsisted 
of l^umidian cavaby, they imagined that it was Jugurtha, 
mnd w^it out with gi^mt joy to meet him. A signal being 
immediately given, boidi eavahy and iofaaitry conmieiiced «n 
atta^ ; some cut down the muLtitttde pouring £rom the town, 
others hnxsied to the gates, ot^aers secmred ihe towers, re- 
venge and the hope of plunder prevailing over their weari- 
ness. Thus Yacca triumphed only two days in ifcs troach^ ; 
the whole city, which was great and opulent^ was given 
Tip J to vengeance and spoliation. Turpilius, the governor, 
wiiom we mentioned as the only person that escaped, was 
summoned by Metellus to answer for his conduct, and not 
being able to clear himiSftlf, was oondemned, as a native of 
Xatium ^, to be scourged andput to death. 

IXSr Aboiir^his timepfeomilcar, at whose persuasion 

1 LXVin. Averse to liirfifaer exertion] Turn dbnuentes omnia. Most of the 
translators liave understood by these words that the troops refused to obey 
orders ; but Sallust's meaning is only that they expressed, by looks and gestures, 
their unwillingness to proceed. 

3 LXIX. As a jiatiye of LatiumJ JVom is dvis ex LaHo erat. ^* As he was a 
Latin, he was not protected by t he Pordan law (see Oat., c. 51), though how far 
this law had power in the camp, is not agreed.** AUen. Gerhs^ thhiks that it 
bad the same power m the camp as elsewhere, with reference to Roman citizens. 
But Boman citizenship was not extended to the Latins till the end of the Social 
War, A.u.c^^g^latarch, however, in his Life of Cuus Gracchus (c. 9), speaks 
of Livins iffisra having been abetted by tbe patricians in proposing a law for 
exempting the Latin soldiers from being flogged, about thirty years earlier; and 
it seems to have been passed, but, from this passage of SaUast, appears not to 
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JugurthK had entered upon the capitulation which he had 
discontinued through fear, being distrusted by the king, and 
distrusting him in return, grew desirous of a change of 
goYemment. He accordingly meditated schemes for Jugur- 
tha's destruction, racking his invention night and day. At 
last, to leave nothing untried, he sought an accomplice in Nab- 
dalsa, a man of noble birth and great wealth, who was in high 
regard and favour with his countrymen, and who, on most occa- 
sions, used to command a body of troops distinct from those 
of the king, and to transact all business to which Jugurtha; 
fipom fatigue, or from being occupied with more important 
matters, was unable to attend^ ; employments by which he 
had gained both honours and wealth. By these two men in 
concert, a day was fixed for the execution of their treachery ; 
succeeding matters they agreed to settle as the exigencies of 
the moment might require. Nabdalsa then proceeded to 
join his troops, which he kept in readiness, according to 
orders, among the winter quarters of the Somans^, to prevent 
the country from being ravaged by the enemy with impunity. 
But as Nabdalsa, growing alarmed at the magnitude of 

have remained in force. Lipsins tonches on this obscure point in his MiUtia iSo- 
mana, v., 18, bat settles nothing. 

Platarch, in his Life of Marias, c. 8, says that Turpilias was an old retains 
of the family of Metellns, whom he attended, in this war, as prcefectus fdbHian^ 
or master of the artificers ; that, being afterwards appointed governor of Vacca, 
he exercised his office with great justice and humanity; that his life was spared 
by Jngurtha at the solicitation of the inhabitants ; that, when he was brought to 
trial, Metellus thought him innocent, and that he would not have been condemned 
bat for the malice (^ Marias, who exasperated the other members of the connoil 
agamst him. He adds, that after his death, his innocence became apparent, and 
that Marius boasted of having planted in the breast of Metellus an avenging 
fuiy, that woold not fail to torment him for having put to death the innocent 
friend of his family. Hence & Henry Steuart has accused Sallust of wiliidly 
misrepresenting the character of Turpilius, as well as the whole transaction. 
But as much credit is surely due to Sallust as to Plutarch. 

1 LXX. To which Jugurtha— was unable to attend] Qum Jugurtha^ fesso^ 
out majoribus attrictOj guperaveranL " Which had remained to (or been too 
much for) Jugurtha, when weary, or engaged in more important affairs.** 

< Among the winter quarters of the Bomans] IrUer Mbema Romanonim, It 
is stated in c. 61, as Eritzius observes, that Metellus, when he put his army into 
winter quarters, had, at the same time, phiced garrisons in such of Jugurtha's 
towns as had revoltedto him. The forces of the Romans being thns dispersed, 
Kabdalsa might justly be said to have his army inter htbernOf " among their 
winter quarters.** 
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the uniiertaking, hSled to appear at the appointed time, and . 
allowed his fears to hinder their plaos, BomUcar, eager for 
their execution, and disquieted at the timidity of his asso- 
ciate, lest he should relinquish his original intentions and 
adopt some new course, sent him a letter by some confiden- 
tial persons, in which he " reproached him with pusillanimity 
and irresolution, and conjured him by the gods, by whom he 
had sworn, not to turn the offers of Metellus to his own 
destruction ;" assuring him '^ that the fall of Ju^rtha was 
approaching ; that the only thing to be considered was whe- 
ther he should perish by their hand or by that of Metellus ; 
and that, in consequence, he might consider whether to 
choose rewards, or death by torture.** 

LXXI. It happened that when this letter was brought, 
I^abdalsa, overcome with fatigue, was reposing on his couch, 
where, after reading Bomilcar's letter, anxiety at first, and 
afterwards, as. is usual with a troubled mind, sleep over- 
powered him. In his service there was a certain Numidian, 
the manager of his affairs, a person who possessed his con- 
fidence and est€ei9, and who was acquainted with all his 
designs except the last. He, hearing that a letter had ar- 
rived, and supposing that there would be occasion, as usual, 
for his assistance or suggestions, went into the tent, and, 
whilst his master was asleep, took up the letter thrown care- 
lessly upon the cushion behind his head^, and read it ; and, 
having thus discovered the plot, set off in haste to Jugurtha. 
Nabdalsa, who awoke soon after, missing the letter, and 
heanng of the whole affair, and how it had happened, at first 
attempted to pursue the informer, but finding that pursuit 
was vain, he went himself to Jugurtha, to try to appease 
him ; saying that the disclosure which he intended to make, 
had been anticipated by the perfidy of his servant ; and be- 
seeching him with tears, by his mendship, and by his own 
former proofs of fidelity, not to think that he could be guilty 
of such treacherv. 

LXXII. To these iatreaties the king replied with a mild- 
ness far different from his real feelings. After putting to 
death Bomilcar, and many others whom he knew to be privy 
to the plot, he refraiaed from any further manifestation of 

1 LXXI. Behind his head] Super caput. On the back of the bolster that 
supported hb head ; part of which might be higher than the head itself. 

M 
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lesentment, lest an insniTectioii should be tiie canBeGfuenoe 
of it But after this occurreiiiee he had no peace either by 
day or by night ; he thought himaelf safe neither in any p* 
nor with any penion, nor at any time ; he feared hia sub 

and hia enemies alike ; he was always on the watch, and 

startled at every sound ; he passed the night sometimes in 
one place, and sometimes in another, and often in plaoea 
little suited to royal dignity ; and sometimes, starting ham , 
his sleep, he would seize his arms and laiae an alarm. He 
was indeed so agitated by extreme teiror, that he appeared 
under the inflnence of madness. 

LXXIII. Metellus, hearing from some deserters of the 
fskte of Bomilcar, and the discovery of the conspinicy, made 
fiesh preparations for action, and with tibe utmost despatch, 
as if entering upon an entirely new war. Manus, who was 
still importuning him for leave of absence, he allowed to go 
home ; thinking that aa he served with reluctance, and bore 
him personal enmity, he was not likely to prove a very useful 
officer. 

The common people at Eome, having learned the contents 
oi the letters written from Africa canoemii^ MeteUus and 
Marius, had listened to the accounts given of both wit^ 
eagerness. But the noble birth of MeteUus, which had pre- 
viously been a motive for paying him honour, had now become 
a cause of unpopularity ; whSe the obscurity of Manus'a 
origm had procured him &vour. In regard to both, however, 
party feeling had more influence than the good or bad qua- 
fities of either. The factious tribunes^ too, inflamed the 
populace, changing MeteUus, in their harangues, with offiances 
worthy of death, and exaggerating the excellent qualities of 
Manns. At length the people were so excited, that idl 
' the arttsans and rusiics, whose whole subsistenoe and credit 
depended on ihevc labour, quitting their several employments, 
attended Marius in crowds, and thought less of iiieir own 
wants than of his exaltation. Thus the nobility being borne 
down, the consulship, after the lapse of many years^, was 

^ LXXUL The factions tribunes] Sedition numistraku, 
f. ^ After the lapse of many^ years] Post muUas tempestates. Apparently the 
' period ranee a.u.c. 611, when Qnintns PompeiuS) who, as Cicero says (in Yerr. 

ii., 5), was humiU aiqae obaeuro I0C9 natus, obtained the oonsnkhip; that' is, a 

term of ftrty-tfane or forty-f oar yma. 
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once more given to a man of humble biriih. And afterwards, 
irlien the people were asked bj Manilius MaDcinus, one of 
tlieir tribunes, whom they wouH appoint to cany on the war 
against Jugurtha, they, in a fiill assembly, Toted it to Marius. 
l^e fiienate had previoufily decreed it to Metellus ; but that 
decree was thoikMSAdfliilli abortive^. 

IiXXIY. During this period, Jugiirtha, as he was bereft 
of hifi Mends (of whom he had pot to death the greater 
number, while Hbe rest, under the influence of terror, had 
fled partly to the Bomans, and partly to Boechus), as the 
war, too, eould not be carried on without officers, and as he 
thought it dangerous to try the &Li3i of new ones after such 
perfidy among the old, was involyed in doubt and perplexity ; 
no scheme, no counsel, no person could satisfy him; he 
changed hijs route and his captains daily; he hurried some- 
limes against t^e enemy, and sometimes towards the deserts ; 
depended at one time on ilight, and at another on resistance ; 
and was unable to decide whether he could less trust the cou- 
rage or the fidelity of his subjects. Thus, in whaterer direo- 
l3on he turned his thoughts, ihe prospect was equally dis- 
heartening. 

in the midst of his irresolution, Metdhis suddenly made 
his appearance wilii his army. The iN'umidians were assem- 
bled and drawn up by Jugurtlo, as well as time permitted ; 
and a battle waa at once commenced. Where the king com- 
manded in person, the struggle was maintained lor some 
time ^ but the rest of his rorce was routed and put to 
flight at the first onset. l%e Bomans took a considerable 
number of standards and arms, but not many prisoners ; foe, 
in almost every battle, their feet afforded more securily to 
I tiie Numidians than their swords. 

LXXV. In consequence of this defeat, Jugurtha, feeling 

1 That decree was thus rendered abortive] Ea ree fitutra JwL Bj a lex 
Sempronia, a kw of Gains Graoobus, it was enacted that the senate should fix 
the provinces &r the fotore oensuls before the eomUia for electing them were 
held. Bnt from Jug. c. 26, it vppean that the censHls might settle bj lot, or bj 
agreement between themselves, which of those two pn m nee s each of them should 
take. How far the senate were aQowed or aocnstomed, in general, to interfere in 
the arrangement, it is not easy to discover; bnt on this oocsston tbey had taken 
npon themselves to pass a resolution in favour of the patrician. Lest amilar 
scenes, however, to tiiose of the Sempronian times should be enacted, they yielded 
the point to the people. 

h2 
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less confidence in the state of Us affairs than ever, retreated 
with the deserters, and part of his cavahy, first into the 
deserts, and afterwards to Thala^, a large and opulent city, 
where lay the greater portion of his treasures, and where 
there was ma^iificent provision for the education of his 
children. When Metellus was informed of this, although he 
knew that there was, between Thala and the nearest river, a 
dry and desert region fifW miles broad, yet, in the hope of 
finishing the war if he should gain possession of the town, 
he resolved to surmount all difficulties, and to conquer even 
Nature herself. He g^ve orders that the beasts of burden, 
therefore, should be lightened of all the baggage excepting 
, ten days' provision ; and that they should be &.den with skins 
/ and other utensils for holding water. He also collected from 
the fields as many labouring cattle as he could find, and 
loaded them with vessels of all sorts, but chiefly wooden, 
taken from the cottages of the J^iunidians. He directed 
such of the neighbouring people, too, as had submitted to 
him after the retreat of Jugurtha, to bring him as much 
I water as they could carry, appointing a time and place for 
them to be in attendance. He then loaded his beasts from 
the river, which, as I have intimated, was the nearest water 
to the town, and, thus provided, set out for Thala. 

When he came to the place at which he had desired the 
Numidians to meet him, and had pitched and fortified his 
camp, so copious a fall of rain is said to have b^^ppened, as 
would have furnished more than sufficient water for his whole 
army. Provisions, too, were brought him far beyond his ex- 
pectations ; for the Numidians, like most people after a recent 
surrender, had done more than was required of them^. The 
! men, however, from a religious feeling, preferred using the 
■ rain-water ; the Mi of which greatly increased their courage, 

* LXXV. Thala] The river on which this town stood is not named bj Sallust, 
but it appears to have been the-Bagrada. It seems to have been nearly destroyed 
by the Romans, after the defeat of Jaba, in the time of Jnlius Caosar ; though 
Tacitus, Ann. iiL, 21, mentions it as having afibrded a reiiige to the Romans in 
the insurrection of the Nomidian chief, Tacfarinas. D'Anville, and Dr. Shaw, 
Travels in Bombay^ vol. L, pt 2, ch. 5, think it the same with Telepte, now 
Ferre-anah; bat this is very doubtfol. See Cellar, iv., 5. It was in ruins in 
the time of Strabo. 

2 Had done more than was required of them] Officia intenderamt. ** Auzit 
intendUque ssBvitiam ezacerbatus indicio filii sui DrusL" Suet. Tib. 62. 
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for they thons;ht tbemselyes the peculiar care of the gods. 
On the next day, to the surprise of Jugurtha, they arrived 
at Thala. The inhabitants, who had thought themselves 
secured by the difELculties of the approach to them, were 
astonished at so strange and unexpected a sight, but, never- 
theless, prepared for their defence. Our men showed equal 
alacrilr on their side. 

LXaYL But Jugurtha himself, believing that to Me- 
tellus, who, by his exertions, had triumphed over every 
obstacle, over arms, deserts, seasons, and finally over Nature 
herself that controls all, nothing was impossible, fled with his 
children, and a great portion of his treasure, firom the city 
during the night. Nor did he ever, after this time, continue^ 
more than one day or night in any place ; pretending to be 
hurried away by business, but in reality dreadiag treachery, 
which he thought he might escape by change of residence, 
as schemes of such a kind are the consequence of leisure and 
opportunity. 

Metellus, seeing that the people of Thala were determined 
on resistance, and that the town was defended both by art 
and situation, surrounded the walls with a rampart and a 
trench. He then directed his machines against the most 
eligible points, threw up a mound, and erected towers upon 
it to protect^ the works and the workmen. The townsmen, 
on the other hand, were exceedingly active and diligent ; and 
nothing was neglected on either side. At last the Eomans, 
though exhausted with much previous fatigue and fighting, 
got possession, forty days after their arrival, of the town, 
and the town only ; for all the spoil had been destroyed by 
the deserters ; wno, when they saw the walls shaken by the 
battering-ram, and their own situation desperate, had con- 
veyed the gold and silver, and whatever else is esteemed 
valuable, to the royal palace, where, after being sated with 
wine and luxuries, they destroyed the treasures, the building, 

1 LXXVI. Nor did he evei>— continae, ^.] Nequs postea — moratus, smuhbat^ 
^. Most editors take moratua for morons : Allen places a colon after it, as if it 
were for moraiua est 

« And erected towers npon it to protect, ^c] Et sUper aggerem impasUis tur- 
ribus opus et admimstros tutari. "And protected the work and the workmen 
with towers placed on the mound.** ImposiUs turribus is not the ablative abso- 
lute, bnt the ablative of the instrument. 
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and themselves, by fire, and thus ydimtarily submitted to 
the sufferings which, in case of being conquered, they dreaded 
at the hands of the enemy^ 

LXXVII. At the very time that Thala was taken, tbese 
eame to MeteEus ambassadors from the city of Leptss^, re^ 
questing him to send them & garrison and a governor ; saying 
" that a certain Hamilcar, a man of rank, and of a facticms 
disposition, against whom the magistrates and the laws 
were alike powerless, was trying to induce them to 
change sides ; and that unless he attended to the matter 
promptly, their own safety^, and the allies of Ecnne, would 
be in the utmost danger." Por the- people at Leptis, a^ the 
very comm^obeement of the war with Jugurtha, had sent to 
the consul Bestia^ and afterwards to Eome, desiring to be 
admitted into friendship and alliance with us. Having beeai 
granted their request, they continued true and faithful 
adherents to us, and promptly executed all orders from 
Bestia, Albinus, and Metellus. Thej therefore readily ob- 
tained from the general the aid which they solicited ; and 
I four cohorts of Ligurians were despatched to Leptis, wi<^ 
f Cains Annius to be gov^nor of the place. 

LXXVIII. This city was built by a party of Sidonians, 

who, as I have understood, being driven from their country 

through civil dissensions, came by sea into those parts of 

\ Africa. It is situated between the two Syrtes, which take 

I their name from their nature*. These are -two gulfs abnoirt 

' at the extremity of Africa*, of unequal size, but of similar 

* LXXVII. Leptis] Leptis Major, now Lebida, In c. 19, Leptis Minor is 
meant 

2 Their own safety] Suam sakOem: i. e. the safety of the people of Lepts. 

3 LXXVIII. Which take their name from their nature] Quibtu nomai €x 
re inditum^ From avpeiVy to draw, because the stones and sand were drawn to 
and fro by the force of the wind and tide. Bat it has been suggested that this 
etymology is probably false; it is less likely that their name should be from the 
Greek than from the Arabic, in which sert signifies a desert tract or region, a 

^ term still applied to the desert country bordering on the Syrtes. See Bitter, 
1^ Allgem. vergleich. Geog. vol. i., p. 929. The words which, in Havercamp, close 
this description of the Syrtes, " Syrtes ab tractu nominatae,** and which Grater 
and Putschias suspected not to be Sallust's, Cortius omitted; and his example 
has been followed by MiOler and Burnouf ; Gerlach, Eritzius, and Dietsch, have 
retained them. Gerlach, however, thinks them a gloss, though they are found in 
every mannscript but one. 

* Ahnost at the extremity of Africa] Prope m extremd AJricd. " By exiremd 
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efaanicter. Those parts of tliem next to the land are veiy 
deep ; the other parts sometimes deep and sometimes shai- 
Jow, as chance maj direct ; for when the sea swells, and is 
agitated by the wmds, iske wayes roll along with them mud, 
aaaid^ and hnge stones ; and thus the i^peacance of the gulfs 
changes with the direction of wind. 

Of tins people, the language alone^ has been altered bj 1 1 
their intermarriiigea with the Numidians; their laws and if 
enatoma continue for the most part Sidonian; which they 1 1 
have preserved with the greater ease, through Hving at so J 
great a distance &om the king's dominions^. Between them 
and the populous parts of Numidia lie vast and uncultivated 
Cteserts. 

LXXIX. Since the a&irs of Leptis have led me into 
these regions, it will not be foreign to my subject to relate 
the noble and singular act of two CarthagLoians, which the 
place has broi^^ht to my recollection. 

At the time when the Carthaginians were masters of the. 
greater part of Africa, the Cyrenians were also a great and 
powerful people. The territory that lay between them was 
sandyj^, and of a uniform appearance, without a atrfiftm or a 
im to determine their respective boundaries ; a circumstance 
""^rilich involved them in a severe and protracted war. After 
aimiea and fleets had been routed and put to flight on both 
sides, and each people had greatly weakened their opponents, 
fearing lest some third pariy should attack both victors and 
vanquished in a state of exhaustion, they came to an agree- 
ment, during a short cessation of arms, " that on a certain 
day deputies should leave home on either side, and that the 
spot where they should meet should be the common boun- 
dary between the two states." !From Carthage, accordingly, 
were despatched two brothers, who were named PhilaBni^, 

Africa Gerlach rightlj nndersUnds the eastern part of Africa, bordering on 
E^ypt, and at a great distance from Nnmidia.'* Kritziiu, 

1 The language alone] Lingua modo, 

'From the king's dominions] Ab imperio regis, ** Understand Masinissa's, 
ICdpsa's, or Jngnrtha's." Bvmouf. 

> LXXIX. Philaeni] The account of these Carthaginian brothers with a Greek 
name, (ftlKcuvoi^ praise-loving, is probably a fable. Gortios thinks that the in- 
haUtants, obsenring two mounds rising above the surrounding level, fancied they 
must have been raised, not by nature, but by human labour, and invented a story 
to aoooont for their existence. ** The altars," according to ACr. Bennell (Geog. 
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and who travelled with great expedition. The deputies of 
the Cyrenians proceeded more slowly; but whether from 
indolence or accident I have not been informed. However, a 
storm of wind in these deserts will cause obstruction to 
passengers not less than at sea ; for when a violent blast, 
sweeping over a level surface devoid of vegetation^, raises the 
sand from the ground, it is driven onward with great force, 
and fills the mouth and eyes of the traveller, and thus, by 
hindering his view, retards his progress. The Cyrenian de* 
puties, finding that they had lost ground, and dreading 

Punishment at home for their mismanagement, accused the 
)arthaginians of having lefb home before the time ; quar- 
relling about the matter, and preferring to do anything 
rather than submit. The PhilaBni, upon this, asked them to 
name any other mode of settling the controversy, provided it 
were equitable ; and the Cyrenians gave them their choice, 
" either that they should be buried dive in the spot which 
they claimed as the boundary for ^heir people, or that they 
themselves, on the same conditions, should be allowed to go 
forward to whatever point they should think proper." The 
Phil»ni, having accepted the conditions, sacrifice them- 
selves^ to the interest of their country, and were interred 
alive. The people of Carthage consecrated altars to the 
brothers on the spot ; and other honours were instituted to 
them at home. 1 now return to my subject. 

LXXX. After the loss of Thala, Jugurtha, thinking no 
place suflSiciently secure against Metellus, fled with a few fol- 
lowers into the country of the Qetulians, a people savage and 

of Herod., p. 640), *' were situated abont seven-ninths of the way from Carthage 
to Cyi-eue; and the deception," he adds, " would have been too gross, had it been 
pretended that the Carthaginian party had travelled seven parts in nine, while 
the Cyj«nians had travelled no more than two such parts of the way." Pliny 
(H. K. V. 4) says that the altars .were of sand ; Strabo (lib. iii.) says that in his 
time they had vanished. Pomponins Mela and Valerius Mazimus repeat the 
story, but without adding anjrthmg to render it more probable. - 

1 Devoid of vegetation ] JVudIa gignmtkm. So c. 98, cuncta gigneaUum natura, 

• Eritzius justly observes that gifftientia is not to be taken in the sense of ffenUa^ as 

Cortius and others interpret, but in its own active sense; the ground was bare of 

aU that ioaa productive, or of whatever generates angthmg. This interpretation 

18 suggested by Perizonius ad Sanctii Minerv. i., 15. 

* Sacrificed themselves] Seque vitamque — condonavere, " Nihil aliad est 
qiUim vUam auam^ sc. h dta dvoiv" AlUnw 
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uncivilised, and, at that period, unacquaiiited with even the 
name of Eome. Of these barbarians he collected a great 
multitude, and trained them by degrees to march in ranks, to 
follow standards, to obey the word of command, and to per- 
form other military exercises. He also gained oyer to his 
interest, by large presents and larger promises, the intimate 
friends of king Bocchus, and workmg upon the king by their 
means, induced him to commence war against the Eomans. 
This was the more practicable and easy, because Bocchus, at 
the commencement of hostilities with Jugurtha, had sent an 
embassy to Bome to solicit friendship and alliance ; but a 
f action, blinde d byavarice, and accusto med to sell t heir votes 
on every queffion^nouraBle or "2BSEbnouribte^,' had cauSM 
his advances to be rejected, though they were of the highest 
consequence to the war recently begun. A daughter of 
Bocchus', too, was married to Jugurtha^ ; but such a con- 
nexion, among the Numidians and Moors, is but lightly re- 
garded ; for every man has as many wives as he pleases, in 
proportion to his ability to maintain them ; some ten, others 
more, but the kings most of all. Thus the affection of the 
husband is divided among a multitude ; no one of them be- 
comes a companion to him^, but all are equally neglected. 

LXXXI. The two kings, with their armies^, met in a place 
settled by mutual agreement, where, after pledges of amity 

1 T.XXX. Sell— honourable or dishonourable] Omnia konesta atque inhonetta 
vendere. See Cat c. 80. They had been bribed by Jugurtha to use their influ- 
ence against Bocchus. 

* A daughter of Bocchus, too, was married to Jugurtha] JugurOuBfUa Bocchi 
mipaerai. Several manuscripts and old editions have Boocho^ making Bocchus 
the soD-in-law of Jugurtha. But Plutarch (Vit. Mar. c 10, SulL c. 8) and 
Floras (iil, 1) agree in speaking of him as Jugurtha^s father-in-law. Bocchus 
was doubtless an older man than Jugurtha, having a grown up son, Voluz, 
c. 105. Castilioneus and Cortius, therefore, saw the necessity of reading Bocchi^ 
and other editors have followed them, except Gerlach, "who,** says Eritzius, 
^has c^ven BoctiM in his larger, and Boccho in his smaller and more recent 
edition, in order that readers usmg both may have an opportunity of making a 
choice.** 

* No one of them becomes a companion to him] NuUa pro tocid obtineL The 
use of cibtmet absolutely, or with the word dependent on it understood, prevails 
chiefly among the later Latin writers. Livy, however, hsui/aima obtitutUf zzL, 46. 
" The tiro is to be reminded,** says Dietsch, " that obHnet is not the same as 
iabei^t but is always for locum obUaet" 

4 [.XXXT. The two kings, with their armies] The text has only exereiius. 
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were given and receiyed, Jugoxtha infiamed the mind oi 
Bocchus hj obeemng that the Eomans were a lawless people, 
€i insatiable coyetousness, and the common enemies or man- 
kind ; that thej had the same motive for making war or 
Bocchus as on himself and other nations, the Inst of domi- 
nion ; that all independent states were objects of ha^ared to 
them ; at present, for instance, himself; a little before, the 
Gaarfchaginians had been so, as well as king* Perses ; and that, 
in ^ture, as any sovereign became conspicnons for his power, 
80 would he assuredly be treated as an enemy by the Bo- 
mans." 

Induced by these and similar considerations, they deter- 
mined to march against Cirta, where Metellus had deposited 
his plunder, prisoners, and baggage. Jugurtha sizpposed 
that, if he took the ciiy, there would be ample recompense 
for his exertions ; or that, if the Eoman genisrai came to 
succour his adherents, he would h»?e the opportunity of en- 
gaging him in the field. He also hastened this movement 
from policy, to lessen Bocchus' s chance of peace^ ; lest, if de- 
lay should be allowed, he should decide upon something dif- 
ferent from war. 

LXXXn. Metellus, when he heard of the confederacy of 
the kings, did not rashly, or in everyplace, give opportunities 
of fighting, as he had been used to do since Jugurtha had 
been so often defeated, but, fortifying his camp, awaited the 
approach of the kings at no great distance from Cirta; think- 
ing it better, when he should have learned something of the 
Moors^, as they were new enemies in the field, to give battle 
on an advantage. 

In the mean time he was informed, by letters fix)m Eome, 
that the province of Numidia was assigned to Marius, of 
whose election to the consulship he had already heard. 

Being affected at these occurrences beyond what was proper 
and decorous, he could neither restrain his tears nor govern 

1 To lessen Bocchns's chance of peace] Bocchipacem imminuere. He wished 
to engage Bocchus in some act of hostility against the Romans, so as to render 
anj coalition between them impossible. 

2 LXXXII. Should haTe learned something of the Moors] CogmtU Mamit, i. e. 
after knowing something of the Moors, emd not before. Cogmtis miSiSma is used 
in the same way in c. 39 ; and Dietsch says that amiciHa Jugwika parum cog» 
nUa is for nondmn eognUa, c. 14. 
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his tongue ; for thongli he was a man eminent in othar respeels, 
he had toa little fiimness in bearing trouble of mind. His 
irritation was by some imputed to pride ; others said that a 
noble spirit was wounded hy insult; many thought him 
ehagrined because Tictorjr, just attamed, was snatched from ' 
lua grasp. But to me it is well known that be was more 
troubled at the honour bestowed on Marius than at the in- 
juatice done to himself; and that he would hare shown much 
leas uneafianesa if the province of which he was deprived had 
been given to any other than Marina. 

LXXXTIT. Discouraged, therefore, by such a mortifica- 
tion, and thinking it fdHj to promote another man's success 
at his own hazard, he sent deputies to Bocchus, intreating 
him ^' not to become an enemy to the Bomans without cause ;' * 
and observing " that he had a fine opportunity of entering 
into frienddiip and alliance with them, which were fast pre- 
ferable to war; that though he might have confidence in his 
resources, he ought not to change certaintiea for uncertam- 
ties; that a war was easily begun, but discontinued with 
difficulty ; that its commencement and conclusion were not 
dependent on the same party ; thafc any one, even a coward, 
might commence hostilities, but that mej could be broken 
off only when the conqueror thought proper; and that he 
riiould therefore consult forhia interest and that of his king- 
dom, and not connect his own prosperous circumstances with 
the mioed fortunes of Juffurtha." To these representaticms 
the king mildly answered, '' that he desired peace, but felt 
compassion for the condition of Jugurtha, to whom if similar 
jwoposals were made, all would easily be arranged." Me» 
tellus, in reply to this request of Bocchus, sent deputies with 
ofvertures, of which the king approved some, and rejected 
others. Thus, in sending messengers to and fro, the time 
passed away, and the war, according to the consul's desire, 
was protracted without being advanced. 

LXXXIY. Marius, who, as I said before, had been- made 
consul with great eagerness on the part of the populace, 
began, though he had always been hostiLe to the patricians, 
to inveigh against them, after the people gave him the pro- 
vince of Tfumidia, with great frequency and violence ; he at- 
tacked them sometimes individually and sometimes in a body ; 
he said that he had snatched from than the consulship as 
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spoils from yanquished enemies ; and uttered other remarks 
laudatory to himself and offensive to them. Meanwhile he 
made the provision for the war his chief object ; he asked for 
reinforcements for the legions ; he sent for auxiliaries from 
foreign states, kings, and allies; he also enlisted all the 
bravest men from Latium, most of whom were known to him 
by actual service, some few only by report, and induced, by 
earnest solicitation, even dischiurged veterans^ to accompany 
him. ]^or did the senate, though adverse to him, dare to re- 
fuse him anything ; the additions to the legions they had voted 
even with eagerness, because military service was thought 
! to be unpopular with the multitude, and Marius seemed 
. likely to lose either the means of warfare^, or the Davout of 
the people. But such expectations were entertained in vain, 
so ardent was the desire of going with Marius that had seized 
on almost all. Every one cherished the fiEuicv^ that he should 
return home laden with spoil, crowned with victory, or at- 
tended with some similar good fortune. Marius himself too, 
had excited them in no sm^ll degree by a speech ; for, when 
all that he required was granted, and he was anxious to com- 
mence a levy, he called an assembly of the people, as well to 
encourage them to enlist, as to inveigh, according to his prao- 
tice,agaiust the nobility. He spoke, on the occasion, as follows: 
I/XXXY . '' I am aware, my fellow-citizens, that most men 
do not appear as candidates before you for an office, and con- 
duct themselves in it when they have obtained it, under the 
same character ; that they are at first industrious, humble, 
and modest, but afterwards lead a life of indolence and arro* 
gance. But to me it appears that the contrary should be 
the case ; for as the whole state is of greater consequence 
than the single office of consulate or prstorship, so its in- 
terests ought to be managed^ with greater sohcitude than 

1 LXXXIV. Discharged yeterans] EcmxMt emeritu stipendiis. Soldiers who 
had completed their term of service. 

* Means of warfiure] Usum beUL That is ea qua beiU unu potceret, troope 
and supplies. 

' Cherished the fancy] AnirnU trahebaiU, ** Trahere ammo is always to re- 
Tolye in the mmd, not to let the thought of a thing escape from the mind.*' 
Kritgmt, 

* LXXXV. Its interests ooght to he managed, ^.] Majore curA iUam adm%~ 
nitUrari quian hoc peU debere. Cortias'injadicionsly omits the word ittam. No 
ooe has followed him but Allen. 
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these magistracies are sought. Nor am I insensible how 
great a weight of business I am, through your kindness, 
called upon to sustain. To make preparations for war, and 
yet to be sparing of the treasury ; to press those into the 
service whom I am unwilling to offend ; to direct everything 
at home and abroad; and to discharge these duties when 
surrounded by the envious, the hostile^ and the factious, is 
more difficult, m^ fellow-citizens, than is generallv imagined. 
In addition to this, if others fail in their undertakings, their 
ancient rank, the h^roicactions of their ancestors, the power 
of their relatives and comieiions, thefriitng^roiis dependents, 
are all at hand to support them ; but as for mejTnjr-wliole 
hopes rest upon myself; which I must sustain b}r good con- 
duct and integrity ; for all other means are unavaQmg. 

" I am sensible, too, my fellow-citizens, that the eyes of all 
men are turned upon me ; that the just and good favour me, 
as my services are beneficiai to the state, but that the nobility 
seek occasion to attack me. I must therefore use the greater 
exertion, that you may not be deceived in me^ and that their 
views may be rendered abortive. I have led such a life, 
indeed, from my boyhood to the present hour, that I am 
familiar with every kin^ of toil and danger ; and that exertion, 
which, before your kindness to me, I practised gratuitously, 
it is not my intention to relax after having received my re- 
ward. For those who have pretended to be men of worth 
only to secure their election*, it may be difficult to conduct 
themselves properly in office ; but to me, who have passed my 
whole life m the most honourable occupations, to act wejl^'^ 
has from habit become nature. 

" You have commanded me to carry on the war against 
Jugurtha; a commission at which the nobility are highly . 
offended. Consider with yourselves, I pray you, whethefc it 
would be a change for the better, if you were to send to this, op 

* Hostile] OccursanHa, Thwarting, opposing. 

' That yon may not be deceiyed in me] Ut neque vos capiammL " This verb 
is nndoabtedly used in this passage for decipere. Compare Tibnll. Eleg. iil, 6, 46 : 
Nee V08 out capiant pendaUia brachia coUo, Aut Jidlat hkmdd aordida Kngua 
prece. Cic. Acad, iv., 20: Sapieniis vim tnaxknam esse cavere, ne capiaiur" 
'Gerlach. 

> To secnre their election] Per ambiHonem, Amiifire is to canvass for votes ; 
to court the fiivonr of the people. 
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to any other BueliAppomtment, oneof joodeF crowd of nobles^, 
a man of ancient &miij, ^ JT^nilflif^^^^^^— ^^^^^^^jl^^^ ^^ no 
military experience; in order, foraooth, thaii; in so importoat 
an officeT^tnd being ignorant of everytMng eamiected with it, 
he may exhibit} hurry and trepidainon, and select one of liie 
people to instruct him in his duty. For so it generally hap- 
pens, that he whom yoa have chosen to direct, seeks another 
to clir6ct hinL I know wnne, my feUow-citicens, who, afber 
they ha^e been elected^ consulB, have begun to read tbe acta 
of their ancestors, and the military precepts of the Oieeks ; 
peroons who imert the oider of things^ ; for though to dis* 
charge the duties of the office^ is posterior^ in point of time, 
to election, it is, in reality and practical impartance, priar 
to it. 

'' Compare now, my faUow^xtiBenfi, me, who am a »ew man, 
wii^ tiiose hanghty nobks^. What they have but heard ot 
read, I have witaieBsed or performed. What they have learned 
from books, I have acquired in the field ; and wheUier deeds 
or wprdfl aase of greato* estimation, it is for you to ooosider* 
They despise my humbleness of birth ; I contemn their imbe- 
cility. My condition^ is made an (^jeetkm to me ; th^ mis* 

1 Of yonder cnwd of nobkB] Ex Uh :^obo noWMEstfw. /JZo, beupmAc^ 

< I know iom&-^bo after they hmye inen dieted, ^.] '* At whom Mariiis 
directs this observatko, it is impossible to telL Gerlach, refening to Cic. QasBSt. 
Acad, il, 1, 2, thinks that Lncdlns is mesnt. £at if he supposes that Lacidlns 
was present to the mind ofMarim when he spoke, he is egregiously decayed, for 
Maiins was forty years antecedent to Lucius. It is possible, however, that 
SaUttst^ thinking of LucuDas when he wrote Marius's speech, may have faBcn 
into an anachronism, and have attributed to Marins, whose character he had 
assumed, an observatioB which might justly have been made in his own day.** 
Kritainu, 

3 Persons who invert the order of things] Homines praposierL Men who do 
that hist which shonld be done first. 

'* For thongh to discharge the duties of the office, ^] Nmn gerere, quean 
Jieri, tempore posteriuSf re ixtgtte usu prim est. With gerere is to be understood 
constdatum ; mth fieri, constdem. Tiiis is imitated torn Demosibenfls, Olynth. iii. : 
T6 yap Trparreuf »w Xeyeuf mi x.€ipora9€W, hrrepop hv r^ rd^tf vpo- 
T€p€P TJ7 dwofcci jcot Kp€trr6v eoT». ** Acting is posterior in order to speakiDg 
and voting, but prior and snperior in ^flfoct" 

» With those haughty nobles] Cunt iUorum. euperbid, Vtrtnu Sdpiadm et fniU§ 
sapientia LcbH, 

• My condition] Miki for k ma , "Th«t is, my lot, or condition, m which I 
was bom, and which I had no hand in producing." Diittah, 
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conduct is a repoaeh to them. The circamBtance of biitk^, 
indeed, I coaaiaer as one and the same to all ; but think that 
he who best exerts himself is the noblest. And could it be 
iaquired of the jbthera^, of Albinus and Bestia, whether thsy 
would ist^er be the parents of them or of me, what do you 
suppose tiuit iAiej would answer, but that they would wish 
tiie most desiring to be their affspiing P If the patridans | 
justly dei^ise me, let them also despise their own ancestors, I 
whose nobility, like mine, had its origin in merit. Theyj 
eayj me the hcmour that I haye recetved ; let them also -envy 
me the toils, the abetinence^, and the perils, by whidi I ob- 
tained that honoipr. But they, men eaten up with pride, live 
as if tiiey disdained all the distinctions ih&t you can bestow, 
and yet sue for those distinctions as if they had Uved so as 
te mmt them. Yet those axe assuredly deceived, who 
expect to exrjoy, at the same time, things so inoompatiblB 
as the pleasures of indolence and the rewards of honourable 
ezertioal 

" When they speak before you, or in the senate, they 

^ The circnmstanoe of birth, ^.3 Naiuram unam et communem omnium ex- 
istumo, " Nascendi soitein" is the ezplanation which Dietsch gires to naturam. 
One man is bam as well as another, hnt the d£ffia-ence between men is made bj 
their diflerent modes of action; a diffeFSOce which the nobles falsdj siq»p08e to 
praoeed from&xtaaB. ^^ Vohabe, Mahomet, Act I. sc iv., has expressed the sen- 
timent of Salhist ezaetlj: 

Les mortels sont ^ganz, ce n'est point la naissanoe, 
C*e8t la senle ▼ertn qnj fait lenr dJ£G£renoe.** Bunun^f, 

' And ooold it be inqnired of the fathers, ^] ACt a jam ex patribus Albmi 
cad Butia quaai poetet, ^. Pairee, in this passage, is not, as Anthon ima- 
pnes, the same as majcres; as is apparent from the word gigm. The fathers of 
Albinns and Bestia were probably dead at the time that Marine spoke. The pas^ 
sage which Anfhon quotes from Plutarch to Ulnstrate ptUres, \a not applicable, 
for the word there is wpdyoiHn : 'Emuitfavcro r&v wapdrraPy ii fjuf koL rov£ 
mump otofprm wpcyApou£ avr^ fjmKkop dp *vfyurBtu irapaifkifatiovs 
fxyopovg airokiirciPf 3t€ drf firjo dvroifs 81 lvyiv€iav, dXX* cnr' apenjt 
Kal JCdXtfv tpywf IM^ovi yepofUvovs* Vit. Mar. c. 9. " He would then 
ask the people whether they did not think that the ancestors of those men wonld 
have widied rather to leave a poete tity like him, smce they themselves had not 
xisen to gbry by their high birth, hnt by their idrtne and heroic achieyements ?^* 
Langhome. 

' Abstinence] Itmocenlias, Abstinence from all vicious indulgence. 

* Honourable exertion] Virtutis, See notes on Cat. c. 1, and Jog. c 1. 
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occupy the greatest part of their orations in extolling their 
ancestors^ ; for, they suppose that, by recounting the heroic 
deeds of their forefathers, they render themselves more il- 
lustrious. But the reverse of this is the case ; for the more 
glorious were the lives of their ancestors, the more scandalous 
is their own inaction. The truth, indeed, is plainly this, 
that the glory of ancestors sheds a light on their posterity*, 
which suffers neither their virtues nor their vices to be con- 
cealed. Of this light, my fellow-citizens, I have no share ; 
but I have, what confers much more distinction, the power 
of relating my own actions. Consider, then, how unreason- _ 
able they are ; what they claiih to themselves for the merit of" 
others, they will not grant to me for my own ; alleging, for- 
sooth, that I have no statues, and that my distinction is 
newly acquired ; but it is surely better to have acquired such 
distinction myself than to bring disgrace on that received 
from others. 

" I am not ignorant, that, if they were inclined to reply to 
\ me, they would make an abundant display of eloquent and 
artful language. Yet, since they attack both you and myself, 
on occasion of the great favour which you have conferred 
upon me, I did not think proper to be silent before them, 
lest any one should construe my forbearance into a conscious- 
ness of demerit. As for myself, indeed, nothing that is said 
of me, I feel assured^, can do me injury ; for what is true, 
must of necessity speak in my favour ; what is false, my life 
and character will refute. But since your judgment, in be- 
stowing on me so distinguished an honour and so important 
a trust, is called in question, consider, I beseech you, again 
and again, whether you are likely to repent of what you 
have done. I cannot, to rabe your confidence in me, boast 

^ They occupy the greatest part of their orations in extolling their ancestors] 
Plerdqtte oraUone majores wos exMunt, " They extol their anoestora in the 
greatest part of their speech." 
> The glory of ancestors sheds a light on their posterity] Juvenal, viiL, 138: 
Incipit ipsoram contra te stare parentnm 
Nobilitas, claramque facem prseferre pndendis. 

Thy fathers' virtues, clear and bright, display 
Thy shameful deeds, as with the light of day. 
3 I feel assured] Ex animi serUerUid. " It was a common form of strong 
asseveration." Gerlach. 
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of the statues, or triumphs, or consulships of mj ancestors ; 
but, if it be thought necessary, I can show you spears^, a 
banner^, c^arisons^ for horses, and other military rewards ; 
besides the scars of wounds on my breast. These are my 
statues; this is my nobility; honours, not left, like theirs, 
by inheritance, but acquired amidst innumerable toils and 
dangers. 

" My speech, they say, is inelegant : but that I have ever 
thought of little importance. Worth sufficiently displays 
itself; it is for my detractors to use studied language, that 
they may palliate base conduct by plausible words. Nor 
' ' have I learned Greek ; for I had no wish to acquire a tongue 
that adds nothing to the valour^ of those who teach it. But 
.1 have gained other accomplishments, such as are of the 
'utmost benefit to a state; I have learned to strike down an 
enemy ; to be vigilant at my post^ ; to fear nothing but dis- 

. I ^ Spears] Hastas. " A hastapwra, that is a spear withoat iroo, was anciently 
I the reward of a soldier the first time that he conquered m battle, Serr. ad Virg. 
; Ma. Ti, 760 ; it was afterwards ^ven to one who had stmck down an enemy 
> in a sally or sldrmish, lips, ad Polyb. de Milit Bom. v., 17." Bumouf, 

% A banner] VexiUum, " Standards were also military rewards. Vopiscns re- 
(/ lates that ten hastapuras, and foor standards of two oolonrs, were presented to 
Anrelian. Snetonins (Ang. 25) says that Agrippa was presented by Aagostns, > 
after his naval victory, with a standard of the coloor of the sea. These standards ' 
therefore, were not, as Badins Ascensins thinks, always taken from the enemy ; 
though this was sometimes the case, as appears from Sil. Ital. zv., 261 : 
Tunc hasta vhris, tnnc martia cuiqne 
Vezilla, nt meritnm, et prssdie libamina, dajfitor.'* Bumouf, 
3 Caparisons] Phaieras. " SiL ItaL zv., 255 : 

Phaleris hie pectora falget: 
Hie torque anrato circnmdat bdlica coUa. 
JlLvenal, zv., 60: 

Ut iBBti phaleris omnes et torquSnu omnes. 

^ These passages show that phaleraf a name for the ornaments of horses, wer» 

also decorations of men; bat they differed from the torques^ or collars, in this 

respect, that the|>Aa2enB hong down over the breast, and the torques only en- 

cirekd the neck. See Lips, ad Polyb. de Milit. Bom. v., 17." Burnoitf. 

« Valour] Virtutem. " The Greeks, those illastrious instructors of the world, 
had not been able to preserve then: liberty ; their learning therefore had not added 
to their valour. Virtus, in this passage, is evidea^y fortUudo beOica, which, in 
the opinion of Marius, was the onbf virtue^ Bumouf. See Plutarch, ViL Mar. c. 2. . 
* To be vigiknt at my post] Prondut agitare. Or " to keep guard at my / 
pott" ^^PrtBtidia agUfore signifies nothing more than to protect a party of 
foragers or the baggsge, or to keep guard round a besieged dty." Cortiut. 
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honour; to bear cold and heat with equal ^idnranee; to 
sleep on the ground ; and to sustain at the same time hunger 
and fatigue. And with such rules of conduct I shall stimu- 
late my soldiers, not treating them with rigour and myself 
with indulgence, nor making their toils my glory. Such a 
mode of commanding is at once useful to the state, an^ 
becoming to a citizen. Per to coerce your troops with 
severity, while you yourself live at ease, is to be a tyrant, not 
a general. 

" It was by conduct such as this, my fellow-citizens, that 
your anoestora made themselves and the republic renowned. 
Our nobility,relying on their forefathers' mentSythough totally 
different £rom them in conduct, disparage us who emulate 
their virtues ; and demand of you every public honour, as 
due, not to their personal merit, but to their high rank. 
Arrogant pretenders, and utterly unreasonable ! Por though 
their ancestors left them all that was at their disposal, their 
riches, their statues, and their glorious names, they left them 
not, nor could leave them, their virtue ; which alone, of all 
their possessions, could neither be communicated nor re- 
ceived. 

" They reproach me as being mean, and of unpolished 
manners, because, forsooth, I have but little skill in arrang- 
ing an entertainment, and keep no actor^, nor give my cook^ 

^ Keep DO actor] Histntmem nuOm^-^kabeo, ** LnzarisB peregrine origo ab 
exercitn Asiatioo (Manlii «e. Vnlsonis, a.u.c. 568) inyecta in urbem est * * * 
Tarn psaltris sambncistrisBqae, et conviTalia ludionum oblectameata, ad^ta 
epulis.'^ Liv. zxxix., 6. " By this army lefeunung from Asia was the origin of 
foreign Inxnxy imported into the city. * * * At entertunments — ^were introdnced 
players on the. harp and timbrel, with buffoons for the diversion of the guests.** 
Baker. Professor Anihon, who qnotes this passage, says that Mstrio "here 
denotes a bnffoen kept for the amusement of the company.** Bat soch is no* the 
meaning of the word hittria,^ It signifies one who in some way aetod^ either bgr 
dancing and gesticnlation, or by reciting, perhaps to the mnsk of the samtmeU' 
truB or other minstrels. See Smitii*a Diet, of Gr. and Bom. Ant. Art ffitirio, 
sect 2. ScheUcr*8 Lex. snb yy. Bistrio, Ludio, and SaUo. The emperons had 
whole compameB of actors, hittrionei auHd, for their private amusement Sneto- 
nins says of Angostns (c. 74) that at feasts he introduced acrocmuUa et histriones. 
See also Spartian. Sad, c. 19 ; JuL GapitoL Vents, c. 8. 

2 My cook] Coguum. Livy, in the passage jost cited fiom him, adds Ann 
eoqmis viUssiinmn antiqms mtmdpium, it tsstimatioiui e( vtu m pnitio esse; et 
quod mmsierimnjueratj an kaberi ctqtta. ^* The cook, whom the anaents ooa^ 
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higher wages than my steward ; all which charges I must^ 
indeed, acmowledge to be just ; for I learned from my father, 
and other Tenerable characters, that vain ^indulgences belong 
to women, and labour to men; that glory, rather than 
wealth, should be the object of the virtuous ; and that arms 
and armour, not household furniture, are marks of honour. 
But let the nobility, if they please, pursue what is delightful 
and dear to them ; let them devote themselves to licentious- 
ness and luxury ; let them pass their age as they have passed 
their youth, in revelry and feasting, the slaves of gluttony 
and debauchery ; but let them leave the toil and dust of the 
field, and^ther such matters, to us, to whom they are more 
grateful than banquets. This, however, they will not do ; 
for when these most infamous of men have msgraced them- 
selves by every species of turpitude, they proceed to claim 
the distinctions due to the most honourable. Thus it most 
unjustly happens that luxury and indolence, the most dis- 
graceful of vices, are harmless to those who indulge in them, 
and fatal only to the innocent commonwealth. 

'^ As I have now replied to my calumniators, as far as my 
own character required, though not so fully as their flagiti- 
ousness deserved, I shall add a few words on the state of 
public affairs. In the first place, my fellow-citizens, be 
of good courage with regard to Numidia ; for all that 
hitherto protected Ju^^urtha^ avarice, inexperience, and arro- 
gance^, you have entirely removed. There is an army in 
it, top, which is well acquainted with the country, though, 
assuredly, more brave than fortunate ; for a great part of it 
has been destroyed by the avarice or rashness of^its com- 
manders. Such of you, then, as are of military age, co-operate 
with me, and support the cause of your country ; and let no 
discouiaj^ement, firom the ill-fortune of others, or the arro- 
gance of the late commanders, affect any one of you. I 
myself shall be with you, both on the march and in the 

aidered n the nMuert of their ifaivei both in estunation and tue, beoune highly 
TBlnable." Baker. 

1 ATarice, iaezperioioe, and arrogance] AwnHamj imperiikm, superbiam. 
^Xhe Preeident De Broseea and DotteviOe ha,VB obaerred, that Marina, in theae 
woida, makea an aUnsion to the duractars of aE tiie genenia that had preceded 
him, noticing at once the avarice of Calpormoi, the inezperieoce of Albinna, and 
the pfide of MeteOna." Xo Aw 

f2 
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battle, both to direct your movements and to sbare jour 
dangers. I shall treat you and myself on every occasion 
alike ; and, doubtless, w ith the aid of the gods, all good 
things, victory, spoil, an3 glory," are ready to our hands ; 
though, even if they were doubtful or distant, it would still 
become every able citizen to act in defence of his country. 
Por no man, by slothful timidity, has escaped the lot of mor- 
tals^ ; nor has any parent wished for his children^ that they 
might live for ever, but rather that they might act in life with 
virtue and honour. I would add more, my fellow-citizens, if 
words could give courage to the faint-hearted ; to the brave 
I think that I have said enough.'' 

1 For no man, by slothful timidity, has escaped the lot of mortals] Etenim 
ignavid nemo immoriaUs foetus. The English translators have rendered this 
phrase as if they supposed the sense to be, *^ No man has gained immortal renown 
by inaction." Bnt this is not the signification. What Marins means, is, that no 
man, however cauHotuly and timidly he may avoid danger, has prolonged his life 
to immortality. Taken in this sense, the words have their proper connexion with 
what immediately follows: neque quisquam parens Hberis, nH cetemi forent, 
optavit. The sentiment is the same as in the verse of Horace: Mors et fugacem 
persequOur virum: or in these lines of Tyrtseos: 

'Ou yap K&s 6apar6p ye <l>vy€iv iijuxpyAvov itrriv 

"Ajfbpy ovd* ^v irpoy6v<ov i ytvos dBavdr&v' 
UoSXaKi di/idn^ra (jtvywp Ka\ Bovttov aKdvrwv 
"EpXPTCUf €v d* HtK^ fJLOipa Ki\€p Bavdrov, 
To none, *mong men, escape from death is giv'n, 
Though sprung from deathless habitants of heav*n: 
Him that has fled the battlers threatening souQd, 
The silent foot of Jate a^ home has found. 
The French translator, Le Brun, has given the right sense: '* Jamais la ISq^^ 
n'a pr^serv^ de la mort;" and Durean Delamalle: " Pour Stre un^ltehepon n'en 
8?rait pas^ptnriinmortel" Ignavia is properly inaction ; but here signifies a 
timid shrinking from danger. 

2 Nor has any. parent wished for his children, ^.] *0v yhp dBavdrovs 
a^lai irailbas ivxovTM yeviaBai^ aXX* ayaSovg koX ivtcKeeis, " Men do 
not pray that they may have children that will never die, but such as will be 
good and honourable." Plato, Menex. 20. 

*< This speech, differing from the other speeches in Sallnst both m words and 
thoughts, conveys a clear notion of that fierce and objurgatory eloquence Vhlch 
was natural to ihe rude manners and bold character of Marius. It is a speech 
which cannot be called polished and modulated, but must rather be termed rough 
and ungracefuL The phraseology is of an antique cast, and some of the words 
coarse. * * * Bnt it is animated and fervid, rushing on liice a torrent; and by 
language of sn^h a character and structure, the nature and maimers of Marius 
are excellently lepresented.*' Oeriae^ 
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LXXXYI. After having spoken to this effect, Marius, when 
he found that the minds of the populace were excited, imme- 
diately £reighted vessels with provisions, pay, arms, and other 
necessaries, and ordered Aulus Manlius, his lieutenant- 
general, to set sail with them. He himself, in the mean 
time, proceeded to enlist soldiers, not after the ancient 
method, or from the classes^, but taking all that were willing 
to join him, and the greater part from the lowest ranks. 
Some said that this was done from a scarcity of better men, 
and others from the consul's desire topay court* to the poorer 
class, because it was by tha-t order ot men that he had been 
h&noured and promoted ; and, indeed, to a man grasping at 
power, the most needy are the most serviceable, persons to 
whom their property (as they have none) is not an object of 
care, and to whom everything lucrative appears honourable. 
Setting out, accordingly, for Africa, with a somewhat larger 
force than had been decreed, he arrived in a few days at 
TJtica. The command of the army was resigned to him by 
Publius Eutilius, MeteUus's lieutenant-generS ; for Metellus 
himself avoided the sight of Marius, that he might not see 
what he could not even endure to hear mentioned. 

LXXXyn. Marius, having filled up his legions' and aux- 
iliary cohorts, marched into a part of the countir which was 
fertile and abundant in spoil, where, whatever he captured, 
he gave up to his soldiers. He then attacked such fortresses 
or towns as were ill defended by nature or with troops, and 
ventured on several engagements, though only of a light cha- 
racter, in different places. The new recruits, in process of 
time, began to join in an encounter without fear ; they saw 
that such as fled were taken prisoners or slain ; that the 

» LXXXVI. Not after the ancient method, or from the classes] Non more * 
majorum, neque ex chssibus. By the regokttion of Senrius Tallius, who divided , 
the Boman people into six classes, the highest class consisting of the wealthiest, 
and the others decreasing downwards in regalar gradation, none of the sixth class, 
who were not considered as having any fortnne, hut were ca^Ue^censi^ "rated hy 
the he«d," were allowed to enlist m the army. The enlistment of the lower order, 
commenced, it is said, by Marias, tended to debase the army, and to render it a 
fitter tool for the purposes of unprinapTed^ commanders.' See Aul. Gell. xvi, 10. 

* Denre to pay court] Per ambiHonem, 

* LXXXVII. Having filled up his legions, ^c] Their numbers had been 
thmned in actions with the enemy, and Metellus perhaps took home some part of 
the army which did not return to it 
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bravest were the safest; that liberty, their country, and 
parents^, are defended, and glory and riches acquired, by 
arms. !Eius the new and cM troops soon became as one 
body, and the courage of all was rendered equal. 

The two kings, when they heard of the approach of Marius, 
retreated, by separate routes, into parts tiiat were difiSicult of 
access ; a plan which had been proposed by Jugurtha, who 
hoped that, in a short time, the enemy might be attacked 
when dispersed over the country, supposing that the Boman 
soldiers, like the generality of troops, woidd be less careM 
and obserrant of discipline when the fear of danger was 
removed. 

LXXXYIII. Metellus, meanwhile, haying taken his de» 
parture for Eome, was received there, contrary to hip eiqpec- 
tation, with the greatest feelings of joy, beang equally wel- 
comed, since public prejudice had subsided, by both the 
people and the patricians. 

Marius continued to attend, with equal activity and pru- 
dence, to his own affairs and those of the enemy. He 
observed what would be advantageous, or the contrary, to 
either party ; he watched the movements of the kings, coun- 
teracted their intentions and stratagems, and allowed no re- 
missness in his own army, and no security in that of the 
enemy. He accordingly attacked and dispersed, on several 
occasions, the Gbtulians and Jugurtha on their march, as 
they were carrying off spoil from our allies^ ; and he obliged 
the king himself^ near the town of Cirta, to take flight with- 
out his arms^. But finding that such enterprises merely 
gained him honour, without tending to terminate the war, 
he resolved on investing, one afber another, all the cities, 
which, by the strength of their garrisons or situation, were 
best suited either to support the enemy, or to resist himself; 
so that Jugurtha would either be deprived of his fortresses, 
if he Buffered them to be taken, or be forced to come to an 

1 Their conntrj and parents, ^c] PcOriam parentesquef 4^, Sallust means to 
say that the soldiers would see such to be the general effect and result of vigorous 
warfare ; not that they had any country or parents to protect m Numidla. But 
the observation has very much of the rhetorician in it. 

^ LXXXYIII. From our allies] Ex tocm nottris. The people of the province. 

> Obliged the king himself— to take flight without his arms] Ipaumqve regem 
•^armis exuerat. He attacked Jugurtha so suddenly and vigorously that he was 
compelled to flee, leaving his arms behind him. 
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engagement in their defence. As to Bocchus, he had fre- 
quently sent messengers to Maiins, sayiag that he desired 
the friendship of the Eoman people, and that the constd 
need fear no act of hostility fipom him. But whether he 
merely dissembled, with a yiew to attack us tmezpectedly 
with greater effect, or whether, from fickleness of disposition, 
he habitually wavered between war and peace, was never 
&irly ascertained. 

LXXXIX. Marius, as he had determined, proceeded to 
attack the fortified towns and places of strength, and to 
detach them, partly by force, and partly b^ threats or offers 
of reward, from the enemy. TTis operations in this way, 
however, were at first but moderate ; for he expected that 
Jugurtha, to j^tect his subjects, would soon come to an 
engagement. JBut finding that he kept at a distance, and 
was intent on other affairs, he thought it was time to enter 
upon something of greater importance and difficulty. Amidst 
the vast deserts there lay a great and strong city, named Capsa^ 
the founder of which is said to have been the Libyan HerCtuesC 
Its inhabitants were exempted from taxes by Jugurtha, and 
under mild g^overmnent, and were consequently regarded as 
the moat mthful of his subjects. They^ were defended 
against enemies, not only by walls, magazmes of arms, and 
bodies of troops, but still more by the difficulty of ap- 
proaching them ; for, except the parts adjoining the walls, aU 
the surrounding country is waste and uncultivated, destitute 
of water, and infested with serpents, whose fierceness, like 
that of other wild animals, is aggravated by want of food ; 
while the yenom of such reptiles, deadly in itself, is exacer- 
bated by nothing so much as by thirst. Of this place 
Mariuc conceived a strong desire^ to make himself master, 
not only from its importance for the war, but because its 
capture seemed an enterprise of difficulty ; for Metellus had 
gamed great glory by taking Thala, a town similarly situated 
and fortified ; except that at Thala there were several springs 

f 1 LXXXIX. The Libyan Hercules] Hercules JJhys. " He is one of the forty 
and more whom Varro mentions, and who, it is probable, were leaders of trading 
expeditions or colonies. See supra^ c. 18. A Libyan Hercules is mentioned by 
SoHnns, zxvii." Bumouf. • 

\ 2 Mfflrios conceived a strong desire] Marwm maxima cupido mtfoeerat, " A 
strong desire had seized Marins." , 
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near the walls, while the people of Capsa had only one run- 
ning stream, and that within the town, all the water which 
they used besides being rain-water. But this scarcity, both 
here and in other parts of Africa, where the people lire 
rudely and remote from the sea, was endured with the greater 
ease, as the inhabitants subsist mostly on milk and wild 
beasts' flesV, and use no salt, or other, provocatives of 
appetite, their food being merely to satisfy, hunger or thirst, 
and not to encourage luxury or excess. 

XC. The consul^, having made all necessary investiga- 
tions, and relying, I suppose, on the gods: (for against such 
difficulties he could not well provide by his own forethought, 
^as he was also straitened for want of corn, because the Nu- 
^^midians apply more to pasturage than agriculture, and had 
^conveyed, by the king's order, whatever com had been raised 
into fortified places, while the ground at the time, it being 
the end of summer, was parched and destitute of vegetation), 
yet, under the circumstances, conducted his arrangements 
with great prudence. All the cattle, which had been taken 
for some days previous, he consigned to the care^ of the 
auxiliary cavalry; and directed Aulus Manlius, his lieu- 
tenant-general, to proceed with the light-armed cohorts to 
the town of Lares*, where he had deposited provisions and pay 
for the army, telling him that, after plundering the country, 
he would join him there in a few days. Having by this 
means concealed his real design, he proceeded towards the 
river Tana. 

XCI. On his march he distributed daily, to each division 
of the infantry and cavalry, an equal portion of the cattle, 
and gave orders that water-bottles should be made of their 
hides ; thus compensating, at once, for the scarcity of com, 

1 Wild beasts* flesh] Ferind came. Almost all our liranslators have rendered 
this "yenison." Bnt the Africans lived on the flesh of whatever beasts they 
took in the chase. 

2 XC. The consul, ^c] Here is a long and awkward parenthesis. I have 
adhered to the construction of the original. The *' jet," tamen, that follows the 
parenthesis, refers to the matter, included in it 

* He consigned to the care, ^. ] EquUibus awoiHarna agendum aUribuit. " He 
gave to be driven by the auzilLuy cavalry." 

* The town of Lares] Oppidum Lark. • Cortius seems to have been right in 
pronouncing LofnU to be an accusative plural Gerlach observes that Lares 
occurs in the Itinerary of Antonmus and in St. Augustine, Adv. Donatist. vl, 28. 
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and proyiding, while all remained ignorant of his intention, 
utensils which would soon be of service. At the end of six 
days, accordingly, when he arrived at the river, a large 
number of bottles had been prepared. Having pitched his 
camp, with a slight fortification, ne ordered his men to take 
refreshment, and to be ready to resume their march at sun- 
set ; and, having laid aside alHheir baggage, to load them- 
selves and t^eir beasts only with water. As soon as it 
seemed time, he quitted the camp, and, after marching the 
whole night^, encamped again. The same course he pursued 
on the following night, and on the third, long before dawn, 
he reached a hifiy spot of ground, not more than two miles 
distant &om Gapsa, where he waited, as secretly as possible, 
with* his whole force. But when daylight appeared, and 
many of the ^Numidians, having no apprehensions of an 
enemy, went forth out of the town, he suddenly ordered all 
the cavalry, and vnth them the lightest of the infantry, to 
hasten forward to Capsa, and secure the gates. He himself 
immediately followed, vnth the utmost ardour, restraining 
his men from plunder. 

When the inhabitants perceived that the place was sur- 
prised, their state of consternation and extreme dread, the 
suddenness of the calamity, and the consideration that many 
of their fellow-citizens were without the walls in the power 
' of the enemy, compelled them to surrender. The tovm, 
, however, was burnt; of the ^Numidians, such as were of 
' adult age, were put to the sword ; the rest were sold, and the 
, spoil diyided among the soldiers. This severity, in violation 
I of the usages of war, was not adopted from avarice or cruelty 
' in the consul, but was exercised because the place was of 
great advantage to Jugurtha, and difficult of access to us, 
while the inhabitants were a fickle and faithless race, to be 
influenced neither by kindness nor by terror. 

XCII. When Marius had achieved so important an enter- 

EnaBy without any loss to his troops, he who was great and 
onoured before became still greater and still more honoured. 
All his undertakings*, however ill-concerted, were regarded 

^ XCI. After marching the whole night] He seems to have marched in the 
nig^t for the sake of coolness. 

' XCII. All his tindertakmgs, ^.] Omnia non bene consulta in vvrHOem 
irahAantur, ^ All that he did rashly was attributed to his eomdoumue of 
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as proofs of superior ability ; his soldiers, kept under mild 
discroline, and enriched with spoil, extolled him to the sMefi ; 
the S'umidians dreaded him as something more than human ; 
and aU, indeed, allies as well as enemies, bdieved that he was 
either possessed of supernatural power, or had all things 
directed far him by the will of the gods. 

After his success in this attempt, he proceeded against 
other towns ; a few, where they offered resLstance, he took by 
force; a greater number, deserted in consequence of the 
wretched fete of Capsa, he destroyed by fire ; and the whole 
country was filled with mourning and sdaughter. 

Haying at length gained possession of many places, and 
most of them without loss to his army, he turned his thoughts 
to another enterprise, which, though not of the same des- 
perate character as that at Capsa, was yet not less difficult 
of execution^. Not far from the river Mmucha, which divided 
the kiDgdoms of Jugurtha and Bocchus, there stood, in the 
midst of a plain^, a rocky hUl, sufficiently broad at the top for 
a small fort ; it rose to a vast height, and had but one narrow 
ascent left open, the whole of it being as steep by nature as 
it could have been rendered by labour and art. This place, 
as there were treasures of the kin^ in it, Marius dii^cted 
his utmost efforts to take*. But his views were furthered 
more by fortune than by his own contrivance. In the for- 
tress there were plenty of men and arms for its defence, as 
well as an abundant store of provisions, and a spring of 
water; while its situation was unfavourable for raising 
mounds, towfers, and other works ; and the rOad to it, used by 
its inhabitants, was extremely steep, with a precipice on 
either side. The vinesB were brought up with great danger, 
and without effect ; for, before they were advanced any consi- 

eztraordinary power." If they could Dot praise his pmdence, they praised his 
resolution and energy. 

I Difficult of execution] Diffietlem, There seemed to be as many impediments 
to success as in the afi&ir at Capsa, though the undertakmg was not of so perilous 
a nature. 

^ In the midst of a plain] Inter ceeteram planiiiem. By ccBteram he signiiies 
that the rest of the ground, except the part on which the fort stood, was plain 
and level. 

> Directed his utmost efforts to take] Summd vi capere intendit. It is to be 
observed that »umm& vi refers to vUesadU, not to capere, Summd ope anunum 
iiUeadU ut caperet. 
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derable distance, thej were destroyed with fire or stones. 
And from the difficulties of the groiind, the soldiers could 
neither stand in front of the works, nor act among the vinesB^, 
without danger ; the boldest of them were killed or wounded, 
and the fear of the rest increased. 

XCm. Marius haying thus wasted much time and labour, 
began seriously to consider whether he should abandon the 
attempt as impracticable, or wait for the aid of Portune, 
whom he had so often found favourable. Whilst he was re- 
volviDg the matter in his mind, during several days and 
nights, in a state of much doubt and perplexity, it happened 
tliAt a certain Ligurian, a private solcuer in the auxiliary co- 
horts*, having gone out of the camp to fetch water, observed, 
near that part of the fort which was farthest from tiie be- 
siegers, some snails crawling among the rocks, of which; when 
he had picked up one or two, and afterwards more, he gra- 
dually proceeded, in his eagerness for collecting them, almost 
to the top of the lull. When he found this part deserted, a 
desire, incident to the human mind, of seeing what he had 
never seen^, took violent possession of him. A large oak 

1 Among the ▼inese] ItOer vmeas. " Inter, for which MuUer, from a conjecture 
of Glareamis, sabetitated uOra, is supported by all the manuscripts, and ought 
not totw altered, although mira would haye been more exact, as the signification 
iiS inter is of greater extent, and indndes that of intra. Inter is used when a 
thing is inclosed on each side ; intra, when it is inclosed on all sides. If the 
soIdierB, therefore, are considered as surrounded with the vinea, they should be 
described as intra vineas; but as there is no reason why they may not also be 
contemplated as being inclosed only laterally by the vinete, the phrase inter 
Tineas maj surely in that case be applied to them. Gronorius and Dra- 
kenborcii ad Ltv. i., 10, have observed how often these propositions are mter- 
ehanged when referred to time/* Kritzius. On vinecB, see c. 76. 

> XCm. A certun Ligurian — in the auxiliary cohorts] The Ligurians y&re 
not numbered among the Italians or socH in the Boman army, but attached to it ; 
only as auxiliaries. 

s A denre—of seeing what he had never seen] Mare kimuan tngenH, cupido 
ignara viemdi intfadU, This is the reading of Oortius, to which Miiller and 
Allen adhere. Gerlach inserted in his text, More humani ingeni, cupido difidHa 
Juehindi amnnm vortk; which Kritzius, Orelli, and Dietscb, have adopted, and 
which Gortius acknowledged to be the readmg of the generality of the manuscripts, 
except that they vary as to the last two words, some having anvmadnortU, The 
sense of this reading will be, *^the desire of doing something difficult, which is 
natural to the human mind, drew off his thoughts from gathering snails, and led 
him to contemplate something of a more arduous character.'' But the reading 
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chanced to grow out among the rocks, at first, for a short 
distance, horizontally^, and then, as nature directs all vege- 
tables^, turning and shooting upwards. Eaising himself some- 
times on the boughs of this tree, and sometimes on the pro- 
jecting rocks, the Ligurian, as all the Numidians were in- 
tently watching the besiegers, took a full survey of the plat- 
form of the fortress. Having observed whatever he thought 
it would afterwards prove useful to know, he descended the 
same way, not unobservantly, as he had gone up, but explor- 
ing and noticing all the peculiarities of the path.< He then 
hastened to Marius, acquainted him with what he had done, 
and urged him to attack the fort on that side where he had 
ascended, offering himself to lead the way and the attempt. 
Marius sent some of those about him, along with the Ligu- 
rian, to examine the practicability of his proposal, who, ac- 
cording to their several dispositions, reported the affair as 
difficult or easy. The consul's hopes, however, were some- 
what encouraged ; and he accordingly selected, from his band 
of trumpeters and bugle-men, five of the most nimble, and 
with them four centurions for a guard^ ; all of whom he di- 

of Gortios gives so mach better a sense to the passage, that I have thought 
proper to follow it. Bornoaf, with Havercamp and the editions antecedent to 
Gortias, reads more hwnana cupidims ignara viaundi animum vortii, of which 
the first five words are taken from a quotation of Auius Gellius, iz., It, who, 
however, may have transcribed them from some other part of Sollust^s works, 
now lost. 

1 Horizontally] Prona, This word here signifiesyortoafYfo, not dowfwoaards, as 
Anthon and others interpret, for trees growing out of a rock or bank will not 
take a descending direction. 

2 As nature directs all vegetables] Quo cuncta gignentium ncsturafsri. It is to 
be observed that the construction is ncctwaferi cuncta gigtientium, for cuncta gig- 
neniia. On gignentta, i. e. vegetables, or whatever produces^ (sngOang, see c. 79, 
and Cat., c. 53. 

» Four centurions for a guard] Prasndio quifareat, quatuor cenivrumes. It is 
a question among the commentators whether the centurions were attended by 
thdr centuries or not ; Cortius thinks that they were not, as ten men were suffi- 
cient to cause an alarm in the fortress, which was all that Marius desired. But 
that Cortius is in the wrong, and that there were common soldiers with the cen- 
turions, appears from the following considerations : 1. Marius would hardly have 
sent, or Sallust have spoken of, four mei^as a guard to six, 2. Why should cen- 
turions only have been selected, and not common soldiers as well as their officers? 
8. An expression in the following chapter, laquei»-^'qittbu8 tUlevatimilUesfacilius 
eacenderentf seems to prove that there were othera present besides the centurions 
and the trumpeters. The word milites is indeed wanting in the text of Cortius, 
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rectedtoobey the Ligurian, appointing the next day for com- 
mencing the ezperiment. 

XCIV. When, according to their instructions, it seemed 
time to set out, the Ligurian, afber preparing and arranging 
everything, proceeded to the pla<5e of ascent. Those who 
commanded the centuries^, being previously instructed by the 
guide, had changed their arms and dress, having their heads 
and feet bare, that their view upwards, and their progress f 
among the rocks, might be less impeded^ ; their swords were 
slung behind them, as -^eH as their shields, which were ISTu- 
midian, and made of leather, both for the sake of lightness, 
and in order that, if struck against any object, they might; 
make less noise. The Ligurian went first, and tied to the 
rocks, and whatever roots of trees projected through age, a 
number of ropes, by which the soldiers supporting themselves 
might climb with the greatest ease. Sum as were timorous, 
from the extraordinary nature of the path, he sometimes 
pulled up by the hand; when the ascent was extremely 
rugged, he sent them on singly before him without their arms, 
which he then carried up after them ; whatever parts appeared 
unsafe*, he first tried them himself, and, by goiug up and down 
repeatedly in the same place, and then standing aside, he in- 

bnt appears to have been omitted bj him merely to favour his own notion as to 
the absence of soldiers, for he left it ont, as Eritzins sajs, surnmd Ubidine, ne una 
qaidem codice assenHente, *^ purely of his own will, and without the authority of 
a single manuscript." Taking a fair view of the passage, we seem necessarily led 
to bdieve that the centurions were attended by a portion, if not the whole, of their 
companies. See the following note. 

1 XCIV. Those who commanded the centuries] IIU gtd centuriis praserant. 
This is the reading of several manuscripts, and of almost all the editions before 
that of Eritzins, and may be tolerated if we suppose that the centurions were at- 
tended by their men, and that Sallust, in spealdng of the change of dress, meant 
to indude the men, although he specifies only the officers. Yet it is difficult to 
conceive why Sallust should have used such a periphrase for ceaturiones. Seven 
of the manuscripts, however, have qui adsceruuri erant, which Eritzins and \. 
Dietsch have adopted. Two have gvi ex centwrns praserant, Allen, not unhap- \ 
ply, conjectures, qmpramdio erant. Cortius suspected the phrase, qui centuriis i 
pixBerant, and thought it a transformation of the words qui adacenmris praserat, r 
which somebody had written in the margin as an expknation of the following 
word duoe, and which were afterwards altered and thrust mto the text. 

s Progress— might be less impeded] Nisus—faciUusforet. The adverb for the 
adjective. So in the speech of Adherbal, c. 14, ut tuHus essem. 

s Unsafe] Dubia nitu, " Not to be depended upon for support." Nisu is the 
old dative for mauL 
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spired the rest with courage to proceed. At length, after 
uninterrupted and harassing exertion, they reached the for- 
tress, which, on that side, was undefended, for all the occu- 
pants, as on other days, were intent on the enemy in the op- 
posite quarter. 

Though Marius had kept the attention of the Uumidians, 
during the whole day, fixed on his attacks, yet, when he heard 
from his scouts how the Ligurian had succeeded, he animated 
hill soldiers to fresh exertions, and he himself, adTaneing be- 
yond the yinesB, and causing a testud<^ to be formed^, came up 
close under the walls, annoying the enemy, at the same time^ 
with his engines, archers, and slingers^ from a distuice. 

But the ^Numidians, haying often before oyertumed and 
burnt the yinesB of the Eomiins, no longer confined themselyes 
withiu the fortress, but spent day and night before the walls, 
.railing at the Eomans, upbraiding Ma^a with madness, 
threatening our soldiers with being made aiaves to Jugurtha, 
and exhibiting the utmost audacity on account of their sue- 
cessfrd defence. In the mean time, while both the Bomaoa 
and Numidiaus were engaged in the struggle, the one side 
contending for glory and dominion, the other for their yery 
existence, the trumpets suddenly sounded a blast in the rear 
of the enemy, at which the women and children, who had 
gone out to yiew the contest, were the first to flee ; next those 
who were nearest to the wall, and at length the whole of the 
Numidians, armed and unarmed, reixeated within the fort. 
When this had happened, the Eomans pressed upon the enemy 
with increased boldness, dispersing them, and at first only 
wounding the greater part, but afterwards making their way 
oyer the bodies of those who fell, thirsting for gloiy, and 
striying who should be first to reach tiie wall ; not a single 
individual being detained by the plunder. Thus the rashness 
of Marius, rendered successful by fortune, procured him re- 
nown from his very error. 

XCY. During the progress of this affiur, Lucius Sylla, 
Marius' s qusestor, arrived in the camp with a numerous body 
of cavalry, which he had been left at Eome to raise among the 
Latins and allies. 

1 Oansing * testodo to be fonned] Tutiadme acta. The soldiers placed their 
shields over thdr heads, and joined them dose together, fonniDg a defence like the 
shell of a tortoise. 
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Of SO eminent a man, ainee my subject brings him to mj 
notice, I tbink it proper to give a brief account of the charac- 
ter and manners ; for I shi£. in no other place allude to his 
aflBEurs^ ; and Lucius Sisenna^, who has treated that subject 
the most ably and accurately of all writers, seems to me to 
hiiTe spoken with too little freedom. Sylla, then, was of pa- 
trician descent, but of a family almost sunk in obscurity by 
the degeneracy of his forefathers. He was skilled, equally 
and profoundly, in Greek and Eoman literature. He was a 
man of large mind, fond of pleasure, but fonder of glory. His 
leisure was spent in luxurious gratifications, but pleasure 
never kept mm from his duties, except that he mi^t have 
acted more for his honour with regard to his wife^. He was 

1 XGV. For I aball in no other place allnde to his affiiirs] Neque emm alio loco 
de SuUoB rebus dkturi swnus. ** These words show that Sidlnst, at this time, had 
not thought of writing Bistories, bnt that he tnmed his attention to that porsoit 
after he had finished the Jngnkhine war. For that he spoke of Sylla in his 
hsrgd history is apparent from sereral estant frag^lent8 of it, and from Phitazcb, 
who qaotes Sallnst, Vit. Syll., o. 8." Kritzius. 

' Lucius Sisenna] He wrote a historj of the dyil wars between SjUa and \ 
Marias, Veil Paterc. ii., 9. Cicero alludes to his style as being jejnne and' 
puerile, Brut, c 64, De Legg. I, 2. About a hundred and fifty fragments of his 
history remain. 

' Except that he might have acted more for his honour with regard to his wife] 
Nin quod de uxore patmt honestku coruuR. As these words are vague and inde- 
terminate, it is not agreed among the critics and translators to what part of 
Sylla^s life Sallust refers. I suppose, with Bnpertus, Aldus Manutius, Crispinus, 
and De Brosses, that the allusion is to his connexion with Valeria, of which the 
history is ^ven by Phxtarch in his Life of Sylla, which the English reader may take 
in Langhome's transktion: " A few months after Metella*s death, he presented 
the people with a show of Radiators; and as, at that time, men and women had 
no separate places, but sat promiscuously in the theatre, a woman of great beauty, 
and of one of the best families, happened to sit near Sylla. She was the daughter 
of Messalii, and sister to the orator Hortensius ; her name was Valeria; and she 
had lately been divorced from her husband. This woman, coming behind Sylla, 
touched him, and took off a little of the nap of his robe, and then returned to h^ 
place. Sylla looked at her, quite amazed at her fimiiliarity, when she said, 
* Wonder not, my lord, at what I have done; I had only a mind to share a little 
in your good fortune.' Sylla was far from being displeased ; on the contrsry, it 
appeared that he w^ flattered very agreeably, for he sent to ask her name, and 
to inquire into her family and character. Then followed an interchange of 
amorous regards and smiles, which ended in a contract and marriage. The lady, 
perhaps, was not to blame. But Sylla, though he got a woman of reputation, and 
great acoomphsfaments, yet came into the matdi upon wrong principles. Like a 
youth, he waa caught with soft looks and languishmg airs, things that are wont 
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eloquent and subtle, and lived on the easiest terms with his 
friends^. His depth of thought in disguising his intentionSy 
! was incredible ; he was liberal of -most things, but especially 
! of money. And though he was the most fortunate^ of all 
men before his victory in the civil war, yet his fortune was 
never beyond his desert^ ; and many have expressed a doubt 
whether his success or his merit were the greater. As to 
his subsequent acts, I know not whether more of shame or of 
regret must be felt at the recital of them. 

A.GV1. When Sylla came with his cavalry into AMca, as 
has just been stated, and arrived at the camp of Marius, 
though he had hitherto been unskilled and undisciplined in 
the art of war, he became, in a short time, the most expert of 
the whole army. He was besides affable to the soldiers ; he 
conferred favours on many at their request, and on others of 
his own accord, and was reluctant to receive any in return. 
But he repaid other obligations more readily thiui those of a 
pecuniary nature ; he himself demanded repayment from no 
one ; but rather made it his object that as many as possible 
should be indebted to him. He conversed, jocosely as well as 
seriously, with the humblest of the soldiers ; he was their 
frequent companion at their works, on the march, and on 

' to excite the lowest of the passions." Others have thoaght that Sallnst refers to 
Sylla*8 conduct on the death of his wife Metelk, above mentioned, to whom, as she 
happened to fall sick when he was giving an entertainment to the people, and as 
the priest forbade him to have his house defiled with death on the occasion, he 
nnfeelinglj sent a bill of divorce, ordering her to be carried oat of the house while 
the breath was in her. Cortins, Eritz, and Langios, think that the allusion is to 
SylLi*s general futhlessness to his wives, for he had several; as if Sallnst had 
used the singular for the plural, uxore for tacoribuSf or re uxorid ; but if Sallust 
meant to allude to more than one wife, whj should he have restricted himself to 
the singular? 

^ Lived on the easiest terms with his friends] Fticilis amicUicL The critics are 
in doubt about the se^se of this phrase. I have given that which Dietsch prefers, 
who says that a manfacUit anUciUd is ^* one who easily grants his friends all that 
they desire, exacts little from them, and is no severe censor of their morals.*' 
Cortius explains it faciUt ad cunicUiamj and Faociolati, in lus Lenoon, facUi sOn 
amicos parani, but these interpretations, as Eritzius observes, are hardly suitable 
to the ablative case. 

2 Most fortunate] FdicUsumo, Alluding, perhaps, to the title of Felix, which 
he assumed after his great victory over Marine. 

> His desert] Indt^riam, That is, the effinrts which he made to attain dis- 
tinction. 
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guard. Nor did he ever, as is usual with depraved ambition, 
attempt to injure the character of the consul, or of any de- 
serving person. His sole aim, whether in the council or the 
field, was to suffer none to excel him ; to most he was supe- 
rior. By such conduct he soon became a favourite both with 
Marius and with the army. 

XCYII. Jugurtha, after he had lost the city of Capsa, and 
other strong and important places, as well as a vast sum of 
money, despatched messengers to Bocchus, requesting him to 
bring his forces into Numidia as soon as possible, and stating 
that the time for giving battle was at hand. But finding 
that he hesitated, and was balancing the inducements to peace 
and war, he again corrupted his confidants, as on a previous oc- 
casion, with presents, and promised the Moor himself a third 
part of Numidia, should either the Bomans be driven from 
Africa, or the war brought to an end without any diminu- 
tion of his own territories. Being allured by this offer, Boc- 
chus joined Jugurtha with a large force. 

The armies of the kings being thus united, they attacked 
Marius, on his march to his winter quarters, when scarcely 
a tenth part of the day remained^, expecting that the night, 
which was now coming on, would be a shelter to them if they 
were beaten, and no impediment if they should conquer, as 
they were well acquainted with the country, while either re- 
sult would be worse for the Bomans in the dark. At the 
very moment, accordingly, that Marius heard from various 
quarters^ of the enemy's approach, the enemy themselves 
were upon him, and before the troops could either form them- 
selves or collect the baggage, before they could receive even 
a signal or an order, the Moorish and G-etulian horse, not in 
line, or any regular array of battle, but in separate bodies, 
as chance had united them, rushed furiously on our men ; 
who, though all struck with a panic, yet, calling to mind what 
they had done on former occasions, either seized their arms, 
or protected those who were looking for theirs, while some, 
springing on their horses, advanced against the enemy. But 
the whole conflict was more like a rencounter with robbers 

» XCVII. When scarcely a tenth part of the day remained] Vix decimd parte 
die rdiqud, A remarkably exact specification of the time. 

« From varions quarters] Ex muUis. From his scouts, who came in from all 
sides. 
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aban a batHfe; the horse and foot of the enemy, mingled 
together without standards or order, wounded some of our 
men, and cut down others, and surprised many in the rear 
while fighting stoutly with those in front; neither valour 
nor arms were a sufficient defence, the enemy being superior 
in numbers, and covering the field on all sides. At last the 
Eoman veterans, who were necessarily well experienced in 
war^, formed themselves, wherever the nature of the ground 
or chance allowed them to imite, in circular bodies, and thus 
secured on every side, and regularly drawn up, withstood the 
attacks of the enemy. 

XCYIII. Marius, in this desperate emergency, was not 
more alarmed or disheartened than on any previous occasion, 
but rode about with his troop of cavalry, which he had formed 
of his bravest soldiers rather than his nearest &iendfi,in every 
quarter of the field, sometimes supporting his own men. 
when giving way, sometimes charging the enemy where th^ 
were thickest, and doing service to his troops with his sworo, 
Binee, in the general confusion, he was unable to command 
with his voice. 

The day had now closed, yet the barbarians abated nothing 
of their impetuosity, but, expecting that the night would be 
in their favour, pressed forward, as their kings had directed 
them, with increased violence. Marine, in consequence, re- 
solved upon a measure suited to his circumstances, and, that 
his men might have a place of retreat, took possession of 
two hills contiguous to each other, on one of which, too small 
for a camp, there was an abundant spring of water, while 
the other, being mostly elevated and steep, and requirihg 

> The Bomftn yeterans, who were necessarilj well experienced in war] The 
reading of Cortins is, Ranani veteres^ novique, et ob ea tcieiUes bdU; which he 
ezplams by supposing that the new recruits were jomed with the yeterans, and 
that both united were consequentlj weU skilled in war, dting, in support of his 
supposition, a passage in c. 87 : Sic brevi tpoHo mm yeteresque coaluere, et mrtes 
oBmtiMi o^uaBa facta. And Asceoshis bad previouslj ^yen a similar explanation, 
fnod etiam velerani ade$9eaL But many later critics haye not been induced te 
belieye that Cortius^s reading will bear any such interpretation ; and accordin^y 
Eritzius, Dietsch, and Orelli, haye ejected novique; as indeed Ciacconius and 
Ursinns had long before recommended. Miiiler, Bumou^ and Allen, retain it, 
adopting Cortius^s interpretation. Gerlach also retains it, but not without hesita- 
tion. But it is yery remarkable that it occors in all the manuscripts but one, 
which has Bomani veterea bom ideiUes erant ut guos locusj ^. 
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Httle fortification^ was smted for his purpose as a place of 
encampment. He then ordered SjUa, witn a body of cavaby, 
to take his station for the night on the eminence containing 
the springy whilst he himseK collected his scattered troops 
by degrees, the enemy being not less disordered^, and led 
them all at a quick march* up the other 1^ Thus the 
kings, obliged by the strength of the Boman position, were 
deterred from continuing the combat ; yet they did not allow 
their men to withdraw to a distance, but, surrounding both 
hills with a large force, encamped without any regular order. 
Haying then hghted numerous fires, the barbarians, after 
their custom, spent most of the night in merriment, exulta- 
tion, and tumultuous cUtmour, the kings, elated at lumng 
kept their ground, conducting themselves as conquerors. 
This scene, plainly visible to the Eomans, under cover of the 
night and on the higher ground, afforded great encourage* 
ment to them. 

XCIX. Marius, accordingly, deriving much confidence 
inm the imprudence of the enemy, ordered the strictest pos- 
sible silence to be kept, not allowing even the trumpets, as 
was usual, to be sounded when the watches were changed^ ; 
and then, when day approached, and the enemy were fatigued 
and j ust sinking to dee p, he ordered the sentinels, with the • 
trumpeters of the auxiliary cohorts^, cavalry, and legions, to 
sound all their instruments at once, and the soldiers, at the 

1 XCVIIL The enemy being not less disordered] Neqmmimiskotiibutootttttr- 
haiU. ^If the enemy had not been in as mnch disorder as himself^ Maiins wonld 
hardly have been aUe to elfect his retreat 

' At a qnick march] Pkno gradu. *^ By the miUtaris gradus twenty miles 
were completed in five hours of a sommer day; by the pl&^grachis, which is 
qokker, twenty-fonr miles were traversed in the same time." Veget. i., 9. 

> XCIX. When the watches were changed] Per vigtHas: i. e. at the end of 
each watch, when the guards were relieved. " The nights, by the aid of a clep- 
sydra, were divided into four watches, the termination of each being marked by 
the blast of a tmmpet or horn. See Veget. iii., 8: A tubicmeomiieimgika com- 
mJthmfivr; etJmiUfhori$ a conudM revocantm'" Kritzins. He also refers to 
Liv. vii., 35; Lucan. viii., 24; Tacit Hist v., 22. 

* Auxiliary cohorta] Cokoriium, I have added the word atmKory. That 
they were the cohorts of the auxiliaries or allies is apparent, as the word Ugiomen 
follows. Krltzias indeed thinks otherwise, supposing that the cohorts had parti- 
cular trumpeters, distinct from those of the whole legion. Bat for this notion there 
seema to be no sufficient ground. SaUust speaks of the eokortet sociprum, c. 58, 
and eohcrtes' Ligurum, c. 100. 

o2 
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same time, to raise a shout, and sally forth from the camp^ 
upon the enemy. The Moors and Q^tulians, suddenly roused 
by the strange and terrible noise, could neither flee, nor take 
up arms, could neither act, nor provide for their security, so 
completely had fear, like a stupor®, from the uproar and 
shouting, the absence of support, the charge of our troops, 
and the tumult and alarm, seized upon them all. The whole 
of them were consequently routed and put to flight ; most of 
their arms, and military standards, were taken; and more 
were 'killed in this than in all the former battles, their 
escape being impeded by sleep and the sudden alarm. 

C. Marius now continued the route, which he had com- 
menced, towards his winter quarters, which, for the con- 
venience of getting provisions, he had determined to fix in 
the towns on the coast. He was not, however, rendered 
careless or presumptuous by his victory, but marched with 
his army in form of a square^, just as if he were in sight of 
the enemy. Sylla, with his cavalry, was on the right ; Aulus 
Manlius, with the sHngers and archers, and ligurian cohorts, 
had the command on the left; ; the tribunes, with the light- 
armed infantry, the consul had placed in the front and rear. 
The deserters, whose lives were of little value, and who were 
well acquainted with the country, observed the route of the 
enemy. Marius himself, too, as if no other were placed 
in charge, attended to everything, went through the whole 
of the troops, and praised or blamed them according to 
their desert. He was always armed and on the alert, and 
obliged his men to imitate his example. He fortified his camp 
with the same caution with which he marched; stationing 
cohorts of the legions to watch the gates, and the auxiliary 
cavalry in front, and others upon the rampart and lines. He 
went round the posts in person, not from suspicion that his 

1 SaUy forth from the camp] Poriis entmpere. Sallnst nses the common 
phrase for issning from the camp. It can hardly be snppoeed that the Romans 
had formed a regolar camp with gates during the short time that thej had been 
upon the hill, especially as they had fled to it in great disorder. 
'Stupor] Vecordia, A feehng that deprived them of all sens^ 
* G. In form of a square] Quadrato agmme. " A hollow square, with the 
baggage in the centre ; see Serv. ad Virg. JEn. xii., 121. . . . Such an agmm Sal- 
lust, in c. 46, calls mtimtem, as it was prepared to defend itself against the enemy, 
from whaterer quarter they might approach." KrUekts. ' 
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orders would, not be observed, but that tbe labour of the 
soldiers, shared equally by their general, might be endured 
by them with cheerfulness^. Indeed, Marius, as well at this 
as at other periods of the war, kept his men to their duty 
rather by the dread of shame^ than of severity ; a course 
which many said was adopted jfrom desire of popularity, but 
some thought it was because he took pleasure in toils to 
which he had been accustomed from his youth, and in ex- 
ertions which other men call perfect miseries. The public in- 
terest, however, was served with as much efficiency and honour 
as it could have been under the most rij^orous command. 

CI. At length, on the fourth day of his march, when he 
was not far jfrom the town of Cirta, his scouts suddenly made 
their appearance from all quarters at once; a circumstance 
by which the enemy was known to be at hand. But as they 
came in from different points, and all gave the same account, 
the consul, doubting in what form to draw up his army, made 
no alteration in it, but halted where he was, being already 
prepared for every contingency. Jugurtha's expectations, in 
consequence, disappointed him ; for he had divided his force 
into four bodies, trusting that one of them, assuredly^, would 
surprise the Eomans in the rear. Sylla, meanwhile, with 
whom they first came in contact, having cheered on his men, 
charged the Moors, in person and with his officers*, with 
troop after troop of cavalry, in the closest order possible ; 
while the rest oi his force, retaining their position, protected 
themselves against the darts thrown from a distance, and 
kflled such of the enemy as fell into their hands. 

While the cavalry was thus engaged, Bocchus, with his in- 
fantry, which his son Volux had brought up, and which, from 
delay on their march, had not been present in the former battle, 
assailed the Bomans in the rear. Marius was at that moment 

> Might be endared by them with cheerfulness] Voleniibus esset, A Greek 
phrase, SavXofUvois €uj, 
' Dread of shame] Pudore. Indacing each to have a regard to his character. 

* CL Trusting that one of them, assuredly, ^.] Raius ex omnUnu asque 
aliquos ab tergo hosUbus ventures. By teque Sallost signifies that each of the 
four bodies would have an equal chance of coming on the rear of the Komans. 

* In person and with his officers] Ipse aUique. " The aUi are the prasfecti 
equUum^ officers of the cavalry." Kritziut, 
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occupied in fiont, as Jusurtha was there with his largest fincee. 
The Numidian king, liearing of the arrival of Boodius, 
wheeled secretly about, with a few of his followers, to the 
inflBiitry^, and exclaimed in Latin, which he had learned to 
speak at !N'umantia, " that our men were struggling in yain ; 
for that he had just shun Marius with his own hand ;*' show- 
ing, at the same time, his sword besmeared with blood, which 
he had, indeed, sufficiently stained by vigorously cutting down 
our ii^antrj'. When the soldiers heard this, they felt a 
shock, though rather at the horror of such an event, than 
from belief in him who asserted it ; the barbarians, on the 
other hand, assumed fresh courage, and advanced with greater 
fury on the disheartened Edmans, who were just on the point 
of taking to flight, when SvUa, Imving routed those to whom 
he h$d been opposed, feU upon tli^ Moors in the flank. 
Bocchus instantly fled. Jugurtha, anxious to support his 
men, and to secure a victory so nearly won, was surrounded 
by our cavalry, and all his attendants, right and left, being 
sLun, had to force a way alone, with great difficulty, through 
the weapons of the enemy. Marius, at the same time, having 
put to night the cavalry, came up to support such of his men 
as he hi^ understood to be giving ground. At last the 

I Wheeled secretlj aboat— to the infantiy] Clcun — ad pedUes convortU. What 
in&ntry an meant, the commentaton cannot agree, nor is there anything in the 
narrattTa on which a satiafiictorj decision can be founded. As the arriTal of 
Boochns is mentioned immediately before, Gortios supposes thai the infantry of 
Bocchus are signified; and it may be so; but to whatever party the words were 
addressed, they were intended to be heard by the Romans, or for what purpose 
were they spoken in Latin? Jugurtha may hare spoken the words in both 
languages, and this, from what follows, would appear to haye been the case, for 
both mdes understood him. Quod M miktes (evidently the Roman soldiarB) 
ooogwa $im t d htuiari animo$ toUere, ^. The dam signifies that Jognrtha 
turned about, or wheeled ofi^ so as to escape the notice of Marius, with wknn he 
had been contending. 

^ By vigorously cutting down our infantry] Satis impigre occisopedite nottro. 
'* A ces mots il leur montra son ^p^ teinte du sang des notres, dont il venoit, en 
eflbt, de fah'e une assez cruelle boucherie." De Brasses. Of the other French 
translators, Beauz^ and Le Brun render the passage in a similar way ; Dottoville 
and Dureau DelamaUe, as well as all our English transktors, take pedUe as 
rignifymg onfy one soldier. Sir Heniy Steuart even specifies that it was ** a 
l^ooaiy soldier." The commentators, I should suppose, have all regarded the 
word as having a plural signification ; none of them, except Bumouf, who ex> 
presses a needless doubt, say anythbg on the point. 
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enemy were delEeated in erery quarter. The spectiade on the 
apBD. plains was then frightful^; some were pursuing, others 
fleeing; some were being slain, others captured; men and 
horses were dashed to the earth ; many, who w^re wounded, 
coidd neither flee nor remain at rest, attempting to rise, and 
ifistantlj falling back ; and the whole field, as &t as the eye 
could reach, was strewed with arms and dead bodies, and the 
intermediate spaces saturated with blood. 

Cn. At len^h the consul, now indisputablj victor, arriyed 
at the town of Oirta, whither he haa at first intended to 
go. To this place, on the fifth day after the second defeat 
of the barbarians, came messengers from Bocchus, who, in 
the king's name, requested of Marius to send him two per* 
B(ma in whom he had full confidence, as he wished to confer 
with them on matters concerning both the interest of the 
Soman people and his own. Marius immediately despatched 
Sylla and Aulus Manlius ; who, though they went at the 
kmg's invitation, thought proper, notwithstanding, to address 
him first, in the hope of altering his sentiments, if he were 
un&yourable to peace, or of strengthening his inclination, if 

* The spectacle on the open pUdna was then frightful, ^c] Ttm tp^etaouium 
kerribiU eampispaimiibm, 4^, The idea of this passage was probablj taken, 
as Ciacoonins intimates, from a description in Xenophon, Agesil. ii., 12, 14, part 
of which is quoted hy Longinos, Sect. 19, as an example of the effect produced 
bj the omission of conjunctions: Kal avjjfiakSvres ras d<nribas i^oBovvroy 
ifULXovTOy a!jr€KT€woVf a3r€Binj<rK0P. . • • 'Eirct y€ fi^v cXi^^ci/ if 
ftdxiit vapTJv dif 6eaa-cur6<u ZvBa avif€ir€<rov dXX^Xotff, Trjv ficy yrjv 
aifJLOTi veipvpfievriVf vtKpovs de K€ifi€Vovg <l>iKiovs Koi TTok^fiiovs fier 
aXX^X<ov, doTTLbas be biareBpvfifjJpasy dSpara (rvvTeBpava-fuvOf fyx^^' 
pidia yvpvcL Kov\ea>p ra fiev X'H'^h ^^ ^ ^^ cutfuuriy rh d* €ti fi€Ta 
Xfipas* " Closing their shields together, they pushed, they fought, they slew, 
they were slain. . . . Bat when the battle was over, you might have seen, where 
they had fought, the ground clotted with blood, the corpses of friends and ene- 
mies mingled together, and pierced shields, broken Unces, and swards without 
their sheaths, strewed on the ground, sticking in the dead bodies, or still re-. 
maining in the hands that had wielded them when alive.** Tacitus, Agric c 37, 
has oopied this description of Sallust, as all the commentators have remarked: 
Tm*9erdpaimtibu$k)eisgrandeetairoxtpectaeuhm. Se^ vtdnerare, capere^ 
atqus eotdem, oblatu aliiaj iruadare, . . . Pairim arma ei Gorpor^ et hceri 
miu$, et enmUa hmnm, ** The sight on the open field was then striking and 
horrible; they pursued, they inflicted wounds, they took men prisoners, and 
skughtered them as others presented themselves. . . . Everywhere were seea 
arms and corpses, mangled limbs, and the ground stained with blood.** 
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he were disposed to it. SjUa, therefore, to whose superioriiy, 
not in years but in eloquence, Manlius yielded precedence^ 
spoke to Bocchus briefly as follows : 

" It gives us great pleasure, king Bocchus, that the gods 
have at length induced a man, so eminent as yourself, to 
prefer peace to war, and no longer to stain your own excel* 
lent character by an alliance with Jugurtha, the most in- 
famous of mankind ; and to relieve us, at the same time, 
from the disagreeable necessity of visiting with the same 
punishment your errors and his crimes. Besides, the Soman 
people, even from the very infancy^ of their state, have 
I thought it better to seek Mends than slaves, thinking it 
1 safer to rule over willing than forced subjects. - But to you 
1 no friendship can be more suitable than ours ; for, in the 
first place, we are at a distance from you, on which account 
there will be the less chance of misunderstanding between us, 
while our good feeling for you will be as strong as if we were 
near; and, secondly, because, though we have subjects in 
abundance, yet neither we, nor any other nation, can ever 
have a sumcienqr of friends. Would that such had been 
your inclination n-om the first ; for then you would assuredly, 
before this time, have received from the Itoman people more 
benefits than you have now suffered evils. But since For- 
' tune has the chief control in human affairs, and it has pleased 
her that you should experience our force as well as our 
favour, now, when she gives you this fair opportunity, embrace 
it without delay, and complete the course which you have 
begun. You have many and excellent means of atoning, with 
great ease, for past errors by future services. Impress this, 
however, deeply on your mind, that the Soman people are 

* CI I. Besides, the Roman people, even from the very infancy, ^.] The reading 
of this passage, before the edition of Oortins, was this: Ad hoc^popuJo Romano 

I Jam aprmcipio iiu^ melius visum amicos^ quhm servos, quarere. Grater pro- 
posed to read Ad hocpopuh Romano inopi melius est visum, ^., whence Cortins 

y made Ad hoc,populo Romano jam inopi visum, ^. But the Bipont editors, 
observing that inopi was not quite consistent with queerere servos, altered the 
passage to Ad hoc, poptdo Romano jam a pHncipio rdpvbUcm melius visum, ^e^ 
which seems to be the best emendation that has been proposed, and which I have 
accordingly followed. Kritzius and Dietsch adopt it, except that they omit 
re^mbliccs, and pat nothing in the pkoe of inopi, Gerlach retains inopi, on the 
principle of " quo insolentins, eo verias,'* and it may, after all, be gumine. 
Cortins omitted meUus on no authority but bis own. 
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never outdone in acts of kindness ; of their power in war 
yon have already sufficient knowledge." 

To this address Bocchus made a temperate and courteous 
reply, offering a few observations, at the same time, in exte- 
nuation of his error ; and saying " that he had taken arms, 
not with any hostile feeling, but to defend his own dominions, 
as part of Numidia, out of which he had forcibly driven 
Jugurtha^, was his by right of conquest, and he could not 
allow it to be laid waste by Marius ; that when he formerly 
sent ambassadors to the Eomans, he was refused their iriend- 
ship ; but that he would say nothing more of the past, and 
would, if Marius gave him permission, send another embassy 
to the senate." But no sooner was this permission granted, 
than the purpose of the barbarian was altered by some of 
his friends, whom Jugurtha, hearing of the mission of Svlla 
and Manlius, and fearful of what was intended by it, had 
corrupted with bribes. 

cm. Marius, in the mean time, having settled his army 
in winter quarters, set out» with the light-armed cohorts and 
part of the cavaby, into a desert part of the country, to 
besiege a fortress of Jugurtha*s, in which he had placed a 
garrison consisting wholly of Eoman deserters. And now 
again Bocchus, either from reflecting on what he had suffered 
in the two engagements, or from being admonished by such 
of his friends as Jugurtha had not corrupted, selected, out of 
the whole number of his adherents, five persons of approved 
integrity and eminent abilities, whom he directed to go, in 
the first place, to Marius, and afterwards to proceed, if Ma- 
rius gave his consent, as ambassadors to Kome, granting 
them full powers to treat concerning his affairs, and to con- 
clude the war upon any terms whatsoever. These five imme- 
diately set out for the Boman winter quarters, but being 

> Oat of which he had forcibly driven Jugurtha] Unde vi Jugurtham ex- 
pukrU [esBpfHerat']. There is here some obscurity. The manuscripts vary 
between /g^ntgfrit ^P<^ «arpuJl f^rn±. Gortins, and Gerlach in his second edition, 
adopt txpfileraJLf which they of necessity refer to Marius ; but to make Bocchus 
speak thus, is, as Eritzius says, to make him speak very foolishly and arrogantly. 
Kritzios himself, accordmgly, adopts exptilerU^ and supposes that Bocchus invents ^ 
a falsehood, in the belief tbat^the Romans would have no means of detecting it. 
Bat Bocchus may have spoken truth, referring, as Miiller suggests, to some 
previous transactions between bun and Jugurtha, to which Sallust does not else- 
where allode. 
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beset and spoiled by OetuliAa robj^ers on the waj, fled, in 
alarm and ill plight^, to SyHii^ whom the consnl, when he 
went on his expedition, had left as pro-pradtor with the army. 
Sylla received them, not, as they had aeserved, like faithless 
enemies, but with the greatest ceremony and munificence ; 
from which the barbarians concluded that what was said of 
Boman avarice was false, and that Sylla, from his generosiiy, 
must be their Mend. Eor interested bounty^, in those days, 
was still unknown to many ; by whom every man who was 
liberal was also thought benevolent, and all presents were 
considered to proceed from kindness. They therefore dis* 
closed to the qusBstor their commission from Bocchus, and 
asked him to be their patron and adviser ; extolling, at the 
same time, the power, integrity, and grandeur of their 
monarch, and adding whatever they thought likely to pro- 
mote their objects, or to secure the favour of Sylla. Sylla 
promised them all that they requested ; and, being instructed 
how to address Marius and the senate, they tarried in the 
camp about for^ days*. 

CIV. When Marius, having failed in the object* of his ex- 
pedition, returned to Cirta, and was informed of the arrival 
of the ambassadors, he desired both them and Sylla to come 
to him, together with Lucius BeUienus, the pr»tor fr*om 
Utica, and all that were of senatorial rank in any part of 
the country, with whom he discussed the instructions of 
Bocchus to his ambassadors ; to whom permission to proceed 
to Some was granted by the consul. In the mean time a 
truce was asked, a request to which assent was readily ex- 

Csed by Sylla and the majority ; the few, who advocated 
her measures, were men inexperienced in hiunan affairs, 
which, unstable and fluctuating, are always verging to oppo- 
site extremes^. 

1 GUI. In m plight] Sine decore. 

2 Interested bounty] LargiUo, " The word signifies liberal treatment of others 
with a view to our own interest; without anj real goodwill.*" Miillar. " He 
intends a severe stricture on his own age, and the manners of the Romans." 
Dietsch. 

* About forty days] Wailing, apparently, for the return of Marius. 

* CIV. Having failed in the object, ^.] Infecto^ quo nUenderctif negcth. 
Though this is the reading of most of the manuscripts, Eritzius, Miiller, and 
Dietsch, read confedo^ as if Marius could not have failed in bis attempt. 

^ Are always verging to opposite extremes] Semper in advona mtUani, Rose 
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The Moors having obtained all that they desired, three of 
them started for Eome with Qneius Octavius Eufiis , who, as 
qu»stor, had brought pay for the army to A&ica ; the other 
two returned to Bocchus, who heard &om them, with great 
pleasure, their account both of other particulars, and especifdly 
of the courtesy and attention of Sylla. 

To his three ambassadors that went to Borne, when, afber a 
deprecatory acknowledgment that their king had been in 
error, and had been led astray by the treachery of Jugurtha, 
they solicited for him Mendship and alliance, the fofiowing 
answer was given : *' The senate and people of Bome are 
wont to be mindful of both services and injuries ; they par- 
don Bocchus, since he repents of his fault, and will grant him 
their alliance and firiencbhip when he shall have deserved 
them." 

GY. When this reply was communicated to Bocchus, he 
requested Marius, by letter, to send Sylla to him, that, at his 
discretion^, measures might be adopted for their common in- 
terest. SyUa was accordingly despatched, attended with a 
guard of cavalry, infantry, and Bale aric sliagfii g, besides some 
archers and a Pelignian cohort , who, for the sake of expedi- 
tion, were furnished with light arms, which, however, pro- 
tected them, as e£&ciently as any others, against the bght 
darts of the enemy. As he was on his match, on the fifth 
day after he set out, Yolux, the son of Bocchus, suddenlv 
appeared on the open plain with a body of cavalry, which 
amounted in reality to not more than a thousand, but which, 
as they approached in confusion and disorder, presented to 
Sylla and the rest the appearance of a greater number, and 
excited apprehensions of hostility. Every one, therefore, pre- 
pared himself for action, trying and presenting^ his arms and 

lenders this *^ are always changing, and oonstantlj for the worse ;*' and most 
other tracslstors have given someUiing similar. But this is absnrd ; for every 
one sees that all changes in human affairs are not for the worse. Aduersa is 
evidently to be taken in the sense which I have given. 

> CV. At his discretion] Arbitratu. Kritzins observes that this word com- 
prehends the notion of plenary powers to treat and decide: der mUunbuchrdnkter 
VoOmacM unierhanddn K&imte, 

« Presenting] IrUtndere. The critics are in doubt to what to refer this word ; 
some have thought of understanding ammwn ; Cortins, Wasse, and Miiller, think 
it is meant only of the bows of the archers; Kritzins, Bumonf, and Allen, refer 
it, apparently with better judgment, to the arma and Uia in generaL 
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weapons ; some fear was felt among them, but greater hope, 
as they were now conquerors, and were only meeting those 
whom they had often overcome. After a while, however, a 
party of horse, sent forward to reconnoitre, reported, as was 
the case, that nothing but peace was intended. 

CVI. Volux, coming forward, addressed himself to Sylla, 
saying that he was sent by Bocchus his father to meet and 
escort him. The two parties accordingly formed a junction, 
and prosecuted their journey, on that day and the following, 
without any alarm. But when they had pitched their camp, 
and evening had set in, Yolux came running, with looks of 
perplexity, to Sylla, and said that he had learned from his 
scouts that Jugurtha was at hand, intreating and urging bim, 
at the same time, to escape with him privately in the night. 
Sylla boldly replied, '* that he had no fear of Jugurtha, an 
enemy so oft;en defeated ; that he had the utmost confidence 
in the valour of his troops ; and that, even if certain destruc- 
tion were at hand, he would rather keep his ground, tban 
save, by deserting his followers, a life at best uncertain, and 
perhaps soon to be lost by disease." Being pressed, however, 
by Volux, to set forward in the night, he approved of the 
suggestion, and immediately ordered his men to despatch 
their supper^, to light as many fires as possible in the camp, 
and to set out in sUence at the first watch. 

When they were all fatigued with their maroh during the 
night, and Sylla was preparing, at sunrise, to pitch his 
camp, the Moorish cavalry announced that Jugurtha was en- 
camped about two miles in advance. At this report, great 
dismay fell upon our men ; for they believed themselves be- 
trayed by Yolux, and led into an ambuscade. Some ex- 
claimed that they ought to take vengeance on him at once, 
and not to suffer such perfidy to remain unpunished. 

CVn. But Sylla, though he had similar thoughts, pro- 
tected the Moor from violence; exhorting his soldiers to 
keep up their spirits ; and saying, " that a handful of brave 
men had often fought successfully against a multitude ; that 
the less anxious they were to save their lives in battle, the 
greater would be their security ; and that no man, wbo had 

1 CVL To despatch their supper] CanatOB ease. " The perfect Is not without 
its force; it signifies that SylU wished his orders to be performed with the 
greatest expedition.^ Kritssiiu, He orders them to have done sapper. 
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arms in his hands, ought to trust for safety to his unanned 
heels, or to turn to the enemy, in however great danger, the 
defenceless and blind parts of liis body^." Having then 
called almighty Jupiter to witness the guilt and pe^dy of 
Bocchus, he ordered Yolux, as being an instrument of his 
father's hostility 2, to quit the camp. 

Volux, with tears in his eyes, intreated him to entertain 
no such suspicions ; declaring " that nothing in the affair had 
been caused by treachery on his part, but all by the subtilty 
of Jugurtha, to whom his line of march had become known \ 
through his scouts. But as Jugurtha had no great force with 
him, and as his hopes and resources were dependent on his 
father Bocchus, he assuredly would not attempt any open 
violence, when the son of Bocchus would himself be a witness 
of it. He thought it best for Sylla, therefore, to march 
boldly through the middle of his camp, and that as for him- 
self, he would either send forward his Moors, or leave them 
where they were, and accompany Sylla alone." This course, 
under such circumstances, was adopted; they set forward 
without delay, and, as they came upon Jugurtha unexpectedly, 
while he was in doubt and hesitation how to act, they passed 
without molestation. In a few days afterwards, they arrived 
at the place to which their march was directed. 

CVllI. There was, at this time, in constant and familiar 
intercourse with Bocchus, a Numidian named Aspa^ who had 
been sent to him by Jugurtha, when he heard of ^ylla's in- 
tended interview, in the character of ambassador, but secretly 
to be a spy on the Mauretanian king's proceedings. There was 
also with him a certain Dabar, son of Massugrada, one of the 
family of Masinissa^, but of inferior birth on the maternal 
side, as his father was the son of a concubine. Dabar, for 
his many intellectual endowments, was liked and esteemed by 

* CVII. And blind parts of his body] Ctecwn corpus. Imitated from Xenopbon, 
Gjrop. iii., 3, 46: Map6v yap to Kpareiv fiovKofuvovs, ra rv^X^ rov 
awfitarosy icai aovrXo, Koi &x.€^pay ravra hmvTia rarreiv rois iroXefiiois 
i^vyoirrag* " It is folly for those that desire to conquer, to tnm the blind, 
tinarmed, and bandless parts of the body, to the enemy in flight." 

« As being an instrument of his father's hostility] Quoniam hosHlia fac&rtt. 
*^ Since he wished to deceive the Komans by pretended friendship." Muller. 

' CVIII. Of the family of Masinissa] Ex gerUe MasimssoB. Massugrada was 
the son of Masinissa by a concubine. 
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Booehtts, who, haying found kim faithful^ on many form^ 
occasions, sent him forthwith to Sylla, to say " that he was 
ready to do whatever the ^Romans desired ; that SyDa him- 
self should appoint the place, d&j, and hour®, for a confer- 
ence ; that he kept all points, which he had settled with him 
hefore, inviolate^ ; and that he was not to fear the presence of 
Jugurtha's amhassador as any restraint^ on the discussion of 
their common interests, since, without admitting him, he 
\ could have no security against Jugurtha's treachery." I find, 
; however, that it was rather from Afeican dupHcity^ than from 
the motives which he professed^ that Bocdius thus allured 
hoth the Bomans and Jugurtha with the hopes of peace ; 

1 Faithful] Fidum. After this word, in the editions of Cortins, Eritzins, Ger- 
lach, Allen, and Dietsch, follows Romams or esse BomatUs, These critics defend 

I Romcanis on the plea that a datiye is necessary after ,/£(2um, and that it was of im- 

\ portance, as Castilionens observes, that Dabar shonld be well disposed towards the 

Bomans, and not have been cormpted, like many other conrtiers of Bocchns, bj 

the bribes of Jngnrtha. Ghireanns, Badios Ascensias, the Bipont] editors, and 

: Bomonf, with most of the translators, omit Ronuam, and I have thought proper 

to imitate their example. 

2 Place, day, and hour] Diem, locum, tempus. Not only the day, but the time 
of the day. 

' That he kept all points, which he had settled with him before, inviolate] 
CoruuUa sese omnia cum iUo iiUfigra habere. Kiitzios justly observes that most 
editors, in interpreting this passage, have erroneously given to considta the sense 
of consiuknda; and that the sense is, " that all that be had arranged with SyUa 
before, remained nnaltered, and that he was not drawn from his resolations by the 
influence of Jngnrtha." 

^ And that he was not to fear the presence of Jngnrtha's ambassador, as any 
restraint, ^c] Neu JugwHuB legatum pertimesceret, quo res communis Ucentimt 
gereretur. There is some difficulty in this passage. Bumouf makes the nearest 
approach to a satisfactory explanation of it. " Sylla,'* says he, '* was not to fear 
the envoy of Jugurtha, quo, on which account (equivalent to eoque, and on that 
account, i. e. on account of his freedom from apprehension) their common interests 
would be more freely arranged.'* Yet it appears from what follows that fear of 
Jugurtha's envoy ccM not he dismissed, and that there could be no freedom of 
discussion in his presence, as Sylla was to say but little before him, and to speak 
more at large at a private meeting. These considerations have induced KrHzhiB 
' to suppose that the word remoto, or something similar, has been lost afler 9110. 
The Bipont editors inserted cautum esse before quo, which is without authorify, 
and does not at all assist the sense. 

^ African duplicity] Punic&fide, ^* Punicafdes was a well-known proverbial 
expression for treachery and deceit. The origin of it is perhaps attributable not 
so much to fact, as to the implacable hatred of the Bomans toward the Cartha- 
ginians." BwriMttf, 
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tint he freqaenily debated with himself whether he should 
deliver Juguriha to the Eomans, or Sylla to Jugurtha ; and 
l^t Ms indination swayed him against us, but his fears in 
our favour. 

CIX. Sylla replied,* "that be should speak on but few 
particulars before Aspar, and discuss others at a private 
meeting, or in the presence of only a few ;" dictating, at the 
same time, what answer should be returned by Bocchus^. 
Afterwards, when they met, as Bocchus had desired, Sylla 
stated, " that he had come, by order of the consul, to inquirie 
whether he would resolve on peace or on war." Bocchus, as 
he had been previously instructed by Sylla, requested him to 
oome again at the end of ten days, since he had as yet 
formed no determination, but would at that time give a ded- 
grve answer. Both then retired to their respective camps'. 
But when the night was far advanced, Sylla was secretly sent 
for by Bocchus. At their interview, none but confidential 
interpreters were admitted on either side, together with Dabar, 
tiie messenger between them, a man of honour, and held in 
esteem by both parties. The king at once commenced thus : 

ex. " I never expected that I, the greatest monarch in this 
part of the world, and the richest of all whom I know, should 
ever owe a favour to a private man. Indeed, Sylla, before I 
knew you, I gave assistance to many who solicited me, and 
to others without solicitation, and stood in need of no man's 
assistance. But at this loss of independence, at which others 
are wont to repine, I am rather inclined to rejoice. It will 
be^ pleasure to jaeLt^-^Hve once needed your friendship, 
tEwaT^vfaich'TTSd nothing dearer to my heart. Of the sin- 
cerity of this assertion you may at once make trial ; take my 
arms, my soldiers, my money, or whatever you please, and 
use it as your own. But do not suppose, as long as you 

> CIX. What answer shonld be retained by Bocchus] That is, in the presence 
of Aspar. 

' Both then retired to their respective camps] Demde ambo in stia cattra 
digretsi. Both, L e. Bocchns and SjUa, not Aspar and Sylla, as Cortins imagines. 

* ex. It will be a pleasure to me] Fuerit mihi. Some editions, as that of 
Langius, the Bipont, and Bnmoars, hayeyiierit mihipreHwn, Something of the 
kind seems to be wanting. ** Res in bonis nnmeranda faerit mihi." Bumottf. 
Allen, who omits preihm, interprets, " Grata mihi egestas sit, quae ad tnam 
amicitiam confngiat ;" bnt who can deduce this sense from the passage, unkss he 
haye jvretwm, or something simiiar, m his mind? 
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live, that your kindness to me has been fully requited ; my 
sense of it will always remain undiminished, and you shall, 
with my knowledge, wish for nothing in vain. "For, as I am 
of opinion, it is less, dishonourable to a prince to be con- 
quered in battle thaSt to be surpassed in generosity. 

" With respect to your republic, whose interests you are 
sent to guard, hear briefly what I have to say. I have 
neither made war upon the Eoman people, nor desired that 
it should be made ; I have merely defended my territories 
with arms agaiust an armed force. But from hostilities, 
since such is your pleasure, I now desist. Prosecute the war 
with Jugurtha as you think proper. The river Mulucha, 
which was the boundary between Miscipsa and me, I shall 
neither pass myself, nor suffer Jugurtha to come within it. 
And if you shall ask anything besides, worthy of me and of 
yourself, you shall not depart with a refusal." 

CXI. To this speech Sylla replied, as far as concerned 
himself, briefly and modestly ; but spoke, with regard to the 
peace and their common concerns, much more at length. 
He signified to the king " that the senate and people of 
Eome, as they had the superiority in the field, would think 
themselves little obliged by what he promised ; that he must 
do something which would seem more for their interest than 
his own ; and that for this there was now a fair opportunity, 
since he had Jugurtha in his power, for, if he delivered him 
to the Eomans, they would feel greatly indebted to him, and 
their friendship and alliance^ as well as that part of Numidia 
which he claimed^, would MTadily be granted him." Bocchus 
at first refused to listen to the proposal, saying that affinity, 
the ties of blood^, and a solemn league, coimected him with 
Jugurtha; and that he feared, if he acted insincerely, he 
might alienate the affections of his subjects, by whom 
Jugurtha was beloved, and the Eomans disliked. But at 
last, after being frequently importuned, his resolution gave 
way^, and he engaged to do everything in accordance with 

1 CXI. That part of Nnmidia which he claimed] Nurmdia partem quam nmc 
peteret. See the second note on c. 102. Bocchns continues, in his speech in the 
preceding chapter, to signify that a part of Nnmidia belonged to him. 

2 The ties of blood] Cognatwnem, To this blood-relationship between him and 
Jugurtha no allusion is elsewhere made. 

» His resolution gave way] LenUur, Cortius, whom Gcrhich and Miiller follow, 
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Sylla's wishes. They then concerted measures for conducting 
a pretended treaty of peace, of which Jugurtha, weary of 
war, was extremely desirous. Having settled their plans, 
they separated. > 

exit. On the next day Bocchus sent ibr Aspar, Jugurtha's 
envoy, and acquainted him that he had ascertained from Sylla, 
through Dabar, that the war might be concluded on certain 
conditions ; and that he should therefore make inquiry as 
to the sentiments of his king. Aspar proceeded vpith joy to 
Jugurtha's camp, and having received lull instructions from 
him, returned in haste to Bocchus at the end of eight days, 
with intelligence " that Jugurtha was eager to do whatever 
might be required, but that he put little confidence in 
Marius, as treaties of peace, concluded with Eoman generals, 
had often before proved of no effect ; that if Bocchus, how- 
ever, wished to consult the interests of boty, and to have 
an established peace, he should endeavour to bring all par- 
ties together to a conference, as if to settle the conditions, 
and then deliver Sylla into his hands, for when he had such 
a man in his power, a treaty would at once be concluded by 
order of the senate and people of Eome ; as a man of high 
rank, who had. fallen into the hands of the enemy, not from 
want of spirit, but from zeal for the public interest, would 
not be left in captivity. 

CXTTT. The Moor, after long meditation on these sugges- 
tions, at length expressed his assent to them, but whether in 
pretence or sincerity I have not been able to discover. But 
the inclinations of Kings, as they are violent, are often fickle, 
and at variance with ^emselves. At last, after a time and 
place were fixed for coming to a conference about the treaty, 
Bocchus addressed himself at one time to Sylla and at an- 
other to the envoy of Jugurtha, treating them with equal 
affability, and making the same professions to both. Both 
were in consequence equally delighted, and animated with 
the fairest e^roectations. But on the night preceding the 
day appointed for the conference, the Moor, after first 
assemblW his friends, and then, on a change of mind, dis- 
missing them, is reported to have had many anxious strug- 

reftdfl leniier, Imt, with Eritzius and Gerlacb, I prefer the verb to the adverb; 
which, however, is found in the greater number of the manuBcripts. 
> CXEL Interests of both] Ambobut, Both hunself and Jngortba. 

P 
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gles with lumselfy dktiorbed alike iu Ida thouglLts and hia 
gestures, whieh^ eTen when he was siLeiitj betrajed the seeret 
agitation of hifi mind. At last, however, he ordered that 
Sjlla should be npnt for, and, according to his desire, laid an 
amboah for Jugortha. 

As soon as it was day, and intelligence was brought that 
Jugurtha was at hand, Bocchus, as if t& meet him and do 
him honour, went forth, attended bj a few Mend% and our 
quaBstor, as &r as a little hill, which was fiill in the view of 
the men who were placed in ambnsh. To the same spot 
came Jugurtha with most of his adherents, unarmed, acccnrd- 
ing to agreement; when immediate^, on a signal being 
given, he was assailed an all ades by those who were lying 
in wait. The others were cut to pieees, and Jugurtha him- 
self was delivered bound ta SyUa, and by him condneted to 
Marius. 

CXI Y. At this period war was carried on unsuecessfuUy by 
our generals Quintus Csepio and Mareus Maulius, against 
the GrauLs ; with the terror of whi<^ all Itidy was thrown 
into constematian. Both the Somans of that day, indeed, 
and their descendantsi, down to our own tiaaes, maintained 
the opinion that all otiier nations musifc yield to t^eir valour, 
but that they contended with the Gauk, not for gk»y, but 
merely in seli-defence. But after the war in Numidia was 
ended, and it was announeed ihski Jugurtha was coming in 
chains to Eome, Marius, though abae^ from the city, was 
created cons«d, and Gtasd decreed to him as his province. 
On the first of January he tnamphed as: consul, with great 
glory. At that time^ the hopes and dependenee of the state 
were placed on him. 

' GXIV. At that time] Ed tempesiate. '* In msay manuscripts is found ex 
ed tempettaie, by whkh the senae is whoSjr perverted. Sallost signffies that 
Marios did not eontinufr alwajs deserving of snch hauiar ; for, as is said in e. 63> 
* he was afterwards caxEied headlong ^ ambiti«i.* " Kriima, 
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646. Cosa. M. CuLTTDiug Mabcblltts, T. Q¥iirTros Ceis- 
Fiims. — ^Masimssa enicceeds to the throne of hift father 
Gala. 

649. — M.GosinBii]:us CETHDaus, P. SsHTBOifixrs Xttbitanus. 
— Masinusa, driyen &om his dominions by S jphax, king 
o£ another part of !N^mnidia, joins the Bomans.. 

650.— Ck. SERTiLniB Cjspio, C. Sbevilhts Nepos. — Syphax 
is taken prisoner. Masinissa is restored to his throne, 
and unit^ all Nunudia under his sway. 

696. — Q. iFuLvms Nobiliob, T, Asmus LxrsuB.— -About 
this time Jugurtha is bom. 

605. — Sp. Posthumius Albujus, L* CALPtrBBrnrs Piso. — 
Maaimsaa, after a reign of sixty years, dies, leaving 
three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa ; but the 
two latter dying, Mjcipsa becomes sole king. 

613. — C. L.«si.njs Sapiens, Q. Sebvixius C^pio. — The 
siege of Numantia is coBimenced, during which Jugur- 
tha and Marius serre together under Scipio. 

620. — P. MuTiTTs SojEVOLA, L. Calpuenius Piso. — Nu- 
mantia is taken. 

632. — Q. Fabius -SlMiLiAirtrs Maxihus, t. Opimiits.— 
Micipsa adopts Jugurtha, son of Mastanabal. 

636. — M. PoEOius Cato, Q. Mabcitts Ebi. — Micipsa dies, 
after a reign of thirty years, and his two sons, Adherbal 
and Hiempsal, with Jugurtha^ succeed conjointly to his 
dominions. 

. — ^L. CiEoiLius Metelltts, Q. Mtrcitrs Sc-«yola. — 
Hiempsal is killed by Jugurtha in the first yeaa: of his 
reign. Civil war ensues between Jugurtiia and Adher- 
bal, who is defeated, and takes refuge in the Boman 
pioviBce. 
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637. Coss. C. Licnaxis Gteta, Q. Pabius Ebttenus. — ^Ad- 
herbal arrives at Eome, whither also Jugurtha sends 
ambassadors. Both parties plead before the Senate. 
Opimius is deputed by the Sfenate into Africa. 

638. — ^M. -ZEmilitjs SoAimtrs, M. C-eoilitts Metblltts. . 
— Opimus divides Numidia between Adherbal and 
Jugurtha. 

639. — M. AciLius Balbtjs, C. Poecitts Cato. — War is re- 
newed between Adherbal and Jugurtha. 

640. — C. C-aBCiLiirs Metelltts, Cn. Papieitjs Caebo. — 
Adherbal is defeated, and takes refuge in Cirta, which is 
besieged by Jugurtha. The Senate sends three com- 
missioners into Africa. 

641. — M. LrviTJS Detjstjs, L. CALPTJEKirrs Piso. — Cirta 
having been besieged more than four months, Adherbal 
addresses a letter to the Senate. Scaurus goes as deputy 
into AMca. Cirta is taken, and Adherbid put to (feath 
in the sixth year of his reign. Memmius is tribune of 
the people. The Eomans declare war against Jugurtha. 

642. — P. CoEKELiTJS Scipio Nasica, L. Calptjenius Piso 
Bestia. — Calpumius is appointed general of the army 
in Numidia, and Scaurus second in command. Jugur- 
tha sends ambassadors to Eome, with bribes. The 
Eoman army enters Numidia, and the war is com- 
menced. Jugurtha induces Calpurnius to make a treaty 
of peace. Calpumius sets out firom Africa, about the 
month of July, to hold the comitia at Eome. Memmius 
makes a speech to the people, Sail. Jug. c. 31. Cassius, 
in consequence of it, is sent into I^Tmdiia."^ Jugurtha 
accompanies Cassius to Eome. 

643. — ^M. MnarciTis Rurus, Sp. PosTHTJMiirs Albiktis. — 
Bomilcar, at the instigation of Jugurtha, assassinates 
Ma^siva at Eome. Jugurtha retur^^o !N'umidia. The 
consid Albinus enters Numidia with his army, but per- 
forms no operation of importance. In the autdmn he 
returns to Kome, leaving the army under the command 
of his brother Aulus. Mamilius Limetanus becomes 
tribune of the people. 

644. — Q. CiEciLius Metelltts JsTvmidious, M. JtJirnjs 
SiLANTTS.— Aulus. leads his army out from its winter 
quarters in the month of January, and lays siege to 
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Suthul. He raises the siege, is surprised by Jugurtha, 
and surrenders on disgraceful terms, maHng at the 
same time a treaty with Jugurtha, which the Senate 
afterwards declare invalid. Albinus return^ to Numidia, 
and resigns the command of the army to the consul 
Metellus. Metellus chooses for his lieutenant-generals 
Marius and Eutilius. The Mamilian law is passed, by 
which Calpumius, Albinus, and Opimius, are sent into 
'exile. Vacca is taken. Battle near the Muthul. Siege 
of Zama Tby MeteUus. Affair of cavalry near Sicca. 
Metellus raises the siege of Zama, and goes iato winter 
quarters in the Eoman province. 

64i6.--Seet. Sulpitius Qalba, M. JSmimtts Scaubus Hoe- 
TEKSius; — Jugurtha makes a treaty with Metellus, 
- breaks it, and resumes hostilities. The Numidians sur- 
prise the city of Vacca; MeteUus recovers it. Nab- 
dalsa and Bomilcar conspire against Jugurtha. Marius 
quits the army, and obtains the consulship at Eome. 
Jugurtha is defeated, and throws himself into Thala, 
which MeteUus soon afber besieges. C. Annius, with a 
party of soldiers, is sent as governor to Leptis. Thala 
18 taken ; Jugurtha flees into Getulia, and forms a league 
with Bocchus, king of Mauretania. The two kings take 
up their position near Cirta, and MeteUus encamps at 
no great distance from them. 

646. — ^L. Cassixis Longinus, C. Mabius. — The Senate wish 
to continue MeteUus in command of the army, but are 
opposed by the people, who give it to Marius. Marius 
appoints ManUus and Cinna his Ueutenant-generals, 
harangues the people, makes. new levies, and, setting out 
from Eome, lands at Iltica. MeteUus triumphs. Marius, 
assuming the command, has several skirmishes with 
Jugurtha, and 'then makes an attempt on the city of 
Capsa, which he takes. 

647.— C. Attilitts Sebeanus, Q. Sebvilitjs CiEPio. — Me- 
teUus. takes a strong fort on the borders of Mauretania. 
Sylla arrives in the army. Bocchus and Jugurtha again 
unite their forces, and attack Marius on his march ; Ma- 
rius retires, with some loss, to two neighbouring hiUs, 
but attacks and routs the barbarians the foUowing night. 
Jugurtha and Bocchus are again defeated near Cirta, and 
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the Bomoa army goe» into wint^ quarters on the sea- 
coast. Bocchus expcesseiB a wish mr peace ; Sylla and 
mooliiiH have an interview with him. Marias mSSes^sST 
nnsuocessM attempt on a fortress of Aigwrtha^s, Sail. 
Jug. c. 103, 104. v^^^ 

648. — V, 'BiOTOJJjB Euirirs, C. MajhCiIXTS lilAxanTB. — ^Boc- 
chus sends deputies to Marius, who asseflEublaa a council 
to giye them audience. The deputies mre allowed to 
proceed as ambaaaadora to Borne, and the Senate grants 
Bocchus ^eaee. Bylla goes to confer with Bocchus ; is 
met foy his son Yolui; who aitt^ds him to his £»ther. 
After some secret negotiation ))etween Bocchus and 
Sylla, Bocchus betrays Jugurtlia into the hands of ibe 
Bomans. 



The conclusion of the Jii^urthme War is quite as abrupt 
as that of the Conspiraoy of Catiline, Jugurtha, being con- 
veyed to Borne, was led in triumph, with, his two sons, by 
Marius. But the humiliation which he experienced, on that 
occasion, was more than his haughty spirit could endure, and 
he lost his senses before the termination of the procession. 
He was then led to the TuUian dungeon, the same into which 
the accomplices of Catiline were afterwjaxds thrown, and pre- 
cipitated, with great ignominv and violence, to the bottom of 
it. In his descent, he is said to have exclaimed, " Heavens, 
how cold is this bath of yours !" He survived, according to 
Plutarch and otbers, six days. See Plutarch, Vifc. Mar. 
Eutrop. iv., 11, seq, Eutropius, however, says that he was 
strangled in prison. At the end of some manuscript copies 
of the Jugurthine War is added the distich, 

Si cui>i8 ignotam Jngurthte noBoere letnm, 
Tsrpeiae rupis pulsus ad ixna rait 

But this was the production of somebody more willing to in- 
form others than himself. 

^' Sylla had medals distributed, on one side of which was 
the consul in his chariot, drawn by &ur horses abreast, holding 
in his right hand the reins, and in his lefb a palm-branch, with 
the inscription C. Mabixjs, C. E. Cos., and on the other a 
head of Jupiter Capitolinus, with the words, L. Coskel. 
SylIiA, Pb. Q. It is a constant traditicm, that the two great 
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trophieB wliicli are still to be seen in the court of the Capitol 
at Rome, and which were transported thither from the Mar- 
tian aqueduct, are those of Marius. But if they are his, it 
will not be easy to decide whether they are those of the con- 
quest of Numidia or of the victory over the Cimbri. Petrarch, 
indeed, says that they are undoubtedly those of the victories 
over Jugiitha, but he is decidedly in the wrong when he 
adds that they are representations of those which Bocchus 
sent to be dedicated in the Capitol. Those of Booehus, made 
of gold, and representing Jugurtha delivered by the king 
of Mauretania to Sylla, were of quite a different nature 
from those which we see cut in stone in the court of the 
Capitol. # * » YoT myself, I am inclined to think 
that one of the two refers to Jugurtha, and the other to the 
Cimbri. * * * 

" The Eomans did not immediately unite the whole of 
[Niimidia to their empire. A portion borderiDg on Mauretama 
was given to Bocchus, as a recompense for his services, and 
called New Mauretania. Another portion was given to Hlemp- 
sal II., whom Appian calls Manmrestal, son of Gulussa, and 
grandson of Masinissa. * # * To Hiempsal II. suc- 
ceeded his son Juba I., who took part in the ciyil war against 
Caesar. Caesar, having defeated him in the battle of Thapsus, 
united all Numidia to the Roman empire. 'Augustus restored 
to his son, Juba II., one of the most learned men of his age, 
the kingdom of his fathers. This Juba had two wives, Cleo- 
patra, daughter of Mark Antony and Cleopatra, and Gla- 
phyra, daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and widow 
of Alexander, son of Herod of Judea. He was succeeded by 
Ptolemy, his son by Cleopatra ; after whose death Numidia 
had no more kings, but continued a Boman province. A 
!N"umidian named Dac-Bamas, or the little Phamaoes, a name 
which the Eomans metamorphosed into Tacfarinas, usurped 
the government of it with an army in the feign of Tiberius, 
but his struggles to retain it ended in his defeat and death, 
and made no alteration in the condition of the country." 
De Brasses. 
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Of these Fragments the greater part were collected from the grammarians, and 
other writers who have cited Sallost, bj Paolns Manntins and Lndovicus Carrio. 
Subsequent critics have augmented, corrected, and illustrated them. That the 
Speeches and Epistles, which form the hirger portion of them, hare reached us 
entire, is owing to then: preservation in an old manuscript, in which they had 
been added to the Conspiracy of Catiline and the Jugurthine War, and from 
which Pomponius Latus extracted them for the press. C&rHus. 

Of all who have endeavoured to illustrate these Fragments, the most successful 
has been De Brosses, who, by throwing light on many that were obscure, uniting 
some that had been disjoined, and supplying, from other writers, what appeared 
to have been lost, has given a restoration, as far as was possible, of Sallust's 
History in French. It must be allowed that the work which he has produced is 
worthy of being read by every student of Roman history. 

Sallust gave a historical record of the afiaurs at Rome from a.it.c. 675, when 
Sylla hud down the dictatorship, to A.U.C. 688, when Pompey, by the law of 
Manilius, was appomted general in the Mithridatic war. During this period 
occurred the civil disturbances excited by Lepidus after the death of Sylla, the 
wars of Sertorius and Spartacus, the destruction of the pirates, and the victories 
of Lucullns over Mithridates. To his narrative he prefixed a summary of events 
from the end of the Jugurthine War; so that the Jugurtha, the History, and the 
Catiline comprehended, in an uninterrupted series, the occurrences of fifty-five 
years, frvm 686 to 691. Bumouf. 

All the Fragments of any importance are here transited. The names appended 
to them are those of the grammarians, or other writers, from whom they have 
been extracted. The text of them can scarcely be said to be settlfd; Gortiss 
and Bumouf are the two editors that have bestowed most pains upon it. I have 
in general followed Bumouf. 

I HAVE recorded the acts of the Eoman people, military 
and civil, in the consulship of Marcus Lepidus and Quintus 
Catulus^, and the subsequent period. Danatus, Fomp, Mes- 
salinus, 

> Marcus Lepidus and Quintus Catulus] They were consuls, A.U.C. 676, just 
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Cato, the most expressive in slyle^ of ail the Eomans, said 
much in few words. Servius. Acron, 



Nor has the circumstance of being of an opposite party 
in the civil war ever drawn me away from the truth. 
Arimanus, 

The first dissensions^ among us arose from the depravity 
of the human mind, which, restless and untameable, is 
always engaged in a struggle for liberty, or glory, or power. 

The Eoman state was at the greatest height of power in 
the consulship of Servius Sulpicius and Marcus Marcellus* ; 
when all Graul on this side of the Ehine, and between our 
sea and the ocean, except what marshes rendered impassable, 
was brought under its dominion. But the Eomans acted on 
the best moral principles, and with the greatest harmony, in 
the interval between the second and last Carthaginian war. 
Victorinus. Augustmus, 

But discord*, and avarice, and ambition, and other evils 

after the abdication of Sylla. Ansoniua mentions them, and alludes, at the same 
time, to the contents of Sallnst's History, in his IVth Idyl, yer. 61 : 

Jam facinos, Catilina, taum, Lepidique tnmnltnm, 

Ab Lepido et Gatulo jam res et tempora Bomse 

Orsns, bis senos seriem connecto per annos. 

Jam lego civili mistum Mayorte duellnm, 

Movit quod socio Sertorins exnl Ibero. 
> Ezprewifre in style] DiaerHssimu, " Sallost had a particular regard for the 
Hiatory of Cato, which, in Sallost's tune, had almost ceased to be read. He valned 
himself upon imitating his style, and his obsolete expressions. He found in his 
antique language an energy to which modem polish and accuracy scarcely ever 
attain. This is the quality which we Frenchmen so much regard in our ancient 
authors, as Oomines, Amyot, and the incomparable Montaigne, writers who have 
never been surpassed for natural strength and ease of style.** DeBrosset, 

3 The first dissensions, ^.] <* This was the commencement of a preface, in 
which Sallust treated of the manners and condition of the city of Borne, and of 
the form of government, from the foundation of the city. The following frag- 
ments relate to the same subject.** Burwmf. 

' Servius Sulpicius and Marcus Marcellus] A.U.C. 703. 
« But discord, ^.] Compare Jug., c. 41 ; Cat, c. 10. 
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that usually spring from prosperitj, were most increased 
after Carthage was destroyed. Por encroachments of the 
stronger on the weaker, and conseauent separations of the 
people fi*om the senate, with other aomestic dissensions, had 
existed even from the very origin of the republic ; nor, on 
the expulsion of the kings, were equity and moderation ob- 
served any longer than till the dread of Tarquin, and of a 
fierce war from Etruria, subsided; after that time, the pa- 
tricians began to tyrannize over the plebeians as over slaves ; 
to scoui^e and put them to death with authority like that of 
kings; to dispossess them of their lands, and, excluding 
them from the government, to keep it entirely in their own 
hands. The people, being greatly oppressed by these se- 
verities, and especially by the grievance of usury, and having 
also to contribute taxes and service for incessant wars, at 
last took up arms, and posted themselves on the Sacred and 
Aventine Mounts ; on which occasions they secured for them- 
selves the right of electing tribunes, and other privileges. 
To these disputes and contentions the second Punic war 
brought a termination. Av^iusim. 



When, after the terror of the Carthaginians was removed, 
the people were at liberty to resume their dissensions, innu- 
merable disturbances, seditions, and subsequent civil wars, 
arose, while a few powerfdl individuals, whose interest most 
of the other nobles had submitted to promote, sought, under 
the specious pretext of supporting the senate or the ple- 
beians, to secure power for themselves ; and men were es- 
teemed or despised by them, not as they deserved well or 
ill of the republic, (for all were equally corrupt ;) but who- 
ever grew eminently wealthy, and better able to encroach on 
others, was styled, tf he supported the present state of affairs, 
an excellent citizen. From this period the manners of our 
forefathers degenerated, not, as before, gradually, but with 
precipitation like that of a torrent ; and the youth became 
so depraved with luxury and avarice, that they might be 
thought, vrith justice, to have been bom powerless either to 
preserve their own property, or to suffer others to preserve 
theirs. Oellius, Astgustin. 
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THS 8FBBCH OF TH3& OOITSITL, MABOITS iBMILIUS IiEFIBTTS^, TO 
THE FEOPIiE OF BOMB, A4%AII<rST STLIiA.. 

"YoiTB clemene^r and probity*, O Bomans, for which 

1 Marcos JSmilios Lepidns] " He was the father of Lepidns, the triamvir, of 
the patrician gens Emilia, the chief families of which were the Lepidi, Pauli, and 
ScanrL This Lepidus was sedile in the seventh consulship of Marins, hat after- 
mypds went ofer to the victorioiu party of ^jlla, and was distxngoished as one of 
the xno0t «ager in getdag pofseaaicm of the ipntpexty of the proscribed. He became 
Goosul-elaot la the year 67d, sm»ported by Pompej, and o^osed by ^Ua, who was 
still dictator. Bat after Sylla nssigned the dictatorship, Lepidos applied himself 
to nullify his acts, to revive the party of Marias, and to stir np the children and 
firiends of the proscribed ; aspiring, himself, to power sunilar to that of Sylla, bat 
sot with Sylla's ability; for he was light-mmded, a leader of sedition, canning 
rather than pradent, and withoat skill in war. ..... De Brosses thinks that 

this speech was spoken by Lepidns, when he was consul-elect, and before he had 
entered on his office, to his own particolar adherents, whom he had convened in 
some private place. But Douza is of opinion that Lepidos actually ad- 
dressed himself to an assembly of the people after he had assumed the consulship, 
while Sylla was living in a private station after his resignation of the ^ctatorship, 
but while he yet retained much of his dictatorial power through the influence of 
his party." Bumouf. From the diaracter of the speech itself, the reader will be 
inclined, I think, to pronounce the opinion of De Brasses £uicifal, and to agree 
with Douza. The composition of the speech is of course Sallust's own; though 
the sentiments, or many of them, may have proceeded from Lepidus. 

" It is very difficult to determine at what time the speech was made ; for though 
this may seem to be sufficiently shown by its title and matter, yet it has been sus- 
pected by many that such an oration could not have been publicly pronounced 
while Sylla was aHve, even though he might have resigned the dictatorship, but 
must have been addressed to a band of conspirators, in some private place of 
assembly. It is, however, certain that Lepidus, as consul, made the speech to the 
people on the rostra; for he would not have used the term Quirites except in a 
public address ; nw would he, in the character of consul-elect, which gave him no 
power or authority, have offered himself as a leader to the people for the recovery 
of their liberty. But, it may be s^d, there are many expressions in the speech which 
seem to prove that Sylla, at the time of its deliveiy, still held the dictatorship. . . . 
Appins and Oroeios intimate that SyUa ceased to be dictator A.U.C. 674, when he 
himself was consul with Metellus Pius, or the year after, when Servilius and 
Claudius were consuls. See Appian, De Bell. Civ. i., 103 ; Oros. v., 22. And from 
Plutarch, SylL c. 34, we may understand that the abdication took pUce a.u.0. 675. 
.... The agreement of these writers, though they are of no great authority indivi- 
dually, induces me to believe that SyUa resigx^ his office the year before Lepidus and 
CatnioA were ooosuls. But the resignation appears to me no matter of wonder ; and, 
indeed, the writers of those days regarded it as a mere display of arrogance; for 
though he abdicated the name of dictator, he gave up nothing of his dictatorial power, 
except what he might lose by devoting himself to pleasure and luxury In- 
deed, the power of Sylla depended not so much on his office of dictator, as on the 
laws which he had made, and on a party of the nobility who supported him." Gerlack, 

2 Your clemency and probity, #c.] dementia etprobUas vesira, #c. Bomouf 
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^ou are eminent and renowned among other nations, excite 
m me the greatest apprehensions against the tyranny ot 
Sjlla, lest, either by disbelieying concerning others what 
you yourselves think nefarious, you should aSow imposition 
to be practised upon you, (especially since all his hopes de- 
pend on dishonesfy and perfidy, nor does he otherwise deem 
himself safe, than by becoming more abandoned and inflEi- 
mous^ than even your fears can forebode, so that, when you 
are thoroughly made subject to him, your sufferings may 
suppress in you all care of recovering your liberty ;) or lest, 
if you foresee his machioations, you should occupy your 
thoughts rather in guarding against them than in talking 
revenge for them. 

" ]£s satellites, men of the highest name, and with the 
noblest examples of their forefathers for their imitation, 
sacrifice their own freedom (I cannot sufficiently wonder at 
their conduct) as a price for the power of domineering over 
you, and prefer slavery and tyranny without laws, to Sberty 
under the best laws. lUustnous descendants of the Bruti, 
JEmilii, and Lutatii, bom to overthrow what the virtue of 
their ancestors established ! For what was it that was de- 
fended against Pyrrhus, and Hannibal, and Philip^, and 
Antiochus, but liberty, and the security of our homes^ and 
obedience to nothing but the laws ? But all these privileges 
this cruel Eomulus* withholds from us, as spoils torn fiSm 
foreign enemies ; nor is he satiated with the destruction of 
so many armies, of a consul^, and of other eminent men 

observes that this ezordiam is an imitation of that of the Oorinthians to the Lacedae- 
monians, Thucyd. i., 68: T6 ttiot^v, vfias, & AaKcSatfMJviot, ^. " The trus- 
tiness and poKcy of your intercourse amongst yourselves, Lacedsemonians, renders 
you the more distrustful with regard to others, if we say anything against them; 
and from this you have a character for sober-mindedness, but betray too great 
ignorance with regard to foreign affairs." Dale's Translation: Bohn's CI. Li- 
brary. 
^ Infamous] IntestabiUor. See Jug., c. 67. 

2 Philip] King of Macedonia. 

3 Security of our homes] Sute cuique sedes. 

* This cruel Bomulus] Scemts iste Romulus, He thus designates Sylla, as 
being, like Bomulus, bent upon maintaining his power by violence. But the term 
would have been more applicable to him before he resigned his dictatorship. 

* Of a consul] Corutdis, " He seems to speak of the younger Marius." Crts- 
pinus. Gerlach observes that three consuls, Carbo, Marius, and Norbanus, were 
killed in the civil war, and thinks that the reading conwhtm, which is in some 
copies, ought to be adopted. 
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whom the fortune of war has sunk in death, but grows still 
more bloodthirsty at a time when victory converts the fury 
of most commanaers into compassion. He is the only one, 
in the memory of man, that has appointed punishments 
for children yet unborn^, to whom suffering is insured before 
life. He revels in his atrocities, defended as yet by the 
enormity of his crimes ; whilst vou, through dread of heavier 
servitude, are deterred from making an effort to recover your 
liberty. 

" Such despotism, my feUow-citizens, you must exert your- 
selves to oppose, that your spoils may not remain in the 
hands of the oppressor ; you must not delay, or think of 
trusting for relief to prayers ; unless, perchance, you expect 
that, growing at length tired or ashamed of his tyranny, he 
will venture on the greater hazard^ ^of resigning what he has 
unjustly usurped. Sut he has proceeded to such a point, 
that he thinks no conduct glorious but such as conduces to 
his safety, and deems everything laudable that assists to pre- 
serve his power. That peace and tranquillity, therewre, 
which, with the enjoyment of liberty, many good men have 
sought in preference to toil with honours, it is in vain for 
you to expect; you must either be slaves or rulers, my 
fellow-citizens ; you must either be subjects of terror or 
objects of it. For what else is left to you ? What human 
objects of desire remain ? Or does anything divine con- 
tinue inviolate ? The people of Bome, lately the lords of 
other nations, but now deprived of empire, dignity, and 
authority, and rendered helpless and despicable, find not even 
left to them the allowance made to slaves. The vast multi- 
tude of the allies and Latins^, whom you presented with the 
• civic franchise for their many honourable services, are ex- 
cluded from it by the wiU of a single individual ; whose small 

1 For children yet nnbom] In post fvJturos, The children of the proscribed. 
See note on Cat., c 87. 

« On the greater hazard] Pericviosiug, Thns Pericles says to the Athenians, 
respecting their sovereignty over their dependents, *^Yoa now hold it as a 
tyranny, which it seems wrong to have assumed, but dangerona to give np.^* 
Thncyd. iL, 63. From this expression, and from the following soitence, most 
readers woald sorely be inclined to condade that Sylla was still actually dictator. 

s Allies and Latins] ** To lessen the number of citizens, Sylla took away from 
the allies and Latins the right of citizenship, which they had obtained by the 
Social War.'* Burtwf^. 
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band of ssfceilites have seized, as the reward of their villa- 
nies, the patrunonial lands of the iimocent eommonoLty. The 
laws, the admiBistration of justice, the treastoy, the pro- 
rinces, tributary princes, are all under the direction of one 
man. You have seen even human sacrifices^ offered by him, 
and tombs dyed with the blood of Boman citizens. And is 
anything left, then, for those who would act as men, but to 
put an end to such injustice, or to die honourably in attempt- 
ing it ? Por nature has appointed one end to all men, even 
though encased in steel ; nor will any one, unless he has but 
the heart of a woman, await the last necessity without an 
efiPort. 

" But I, according to Sylla's representations, am a promoter 
of sedition, because 1 complain of the rewards obtfune^i by civil 
commotions ; and a lover of war, because I seek to recover the 
privileges of pace. To make »nch a charge, is to say that jou 
cannot be safe or secure imder Ms government, unless Yettius 
Picens^, and Cornelius the accountant^, be allowed to squan- 
der what others have honourably acquired, and unless you 
approve of all the proscriptions of the innocent for the safee 
of their wealth, of the torturing of illustrious citizens, of the 
depopulation of the city by banishment and slaughter, and 
of the practice of selling or giving away, like spoils taken 
from the Cimbri, the possessions <5 your unfortunate coun- 
trymen. He, however, objects to me farther, that I have 
myself a share in the property of those proscribed ; but that 
I have such a share is the very greatest proof of his tyranny, 

1 Human, sacrificea] Hwfna/nas hosiias. " He refers ta those who were killed at 
the tombs of the followers of Sylla, that theur shades might not wander im- 
revenged, as Lttcan says of Crassns ; but he seems to refer especially to the sad 
eod of Marins Grstidianns, who was sacrificed at the scpokhre of tiie Lutatian 
gatg, Val. Max. ix., 20; Sen. do Irliiii., 18; flonts iii., 21." Cor«N». Gati- 
line was a great instrument in this butchery; see note on Cat, c. 6. 

* Vettius Picens] " An obscure man, donbtiess ; but he seems to be the same 
from whom Cicero bought the villa of Catulus ; and whom, ad Att. vi., 1, he calls 
manceps, and Pro Ccel. dO, stuprator Chdke, Comp. in Vatin. 10, and ad 
Att. iii., 24." Geriach, 

* Cornelius the aecomitazit] SmJba Ocmelhts, " ComeHtrs Chrysogonus, the 
freedman of Sylla, of whom Cicen) says so much in his speech for Bosc. Amer. He 
had been a «cr^a, that is, he had talcen account, by order of Sylla, of the prices 
given or offered at the sale of the property of those proscribed. De Brosses thinks 
tiiat it is he who is meant in Cic. de Off. ii., 8: Alter quiin e& dictaturd scriba 
JuercU, m hoc [C8esaris]ywt qucestor vrbanus,^^ Bwrnouf. 
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sinoe neither I, nor any one of us all, would have been safe 
j&om bis vengeance if we liad strictly adhered to honesty. 
Tet that very property, which I then bought under the in- 
fluence of terrOT, I am ready to restore, on repayment of the 
purehase^money, to the rightful owners^ ; as it is not my 
design to sanction the spol^sition of my fellow-citizens. Let 
the sufferings be sufficient which have resulted from the in- 
dulgence of our angry passions, from allowing Eoman armies 
to encounter each other, and from turning our arms from our 
enemies against ourselves. Let there be an end of injustice 
' and outrage ; of which, however, Sylla himself is so far from re- 
penting, that he glories in the perpetration of it, and would 
pursue it with greater avidity if he had greater power. 

" But I am not so much concerned about the opinion which 
you may have of his character, as about the courage which you 
may feel to oppose him. I am apprehensive lest, while each 
waits for his neighbour to begin to act, you should all be abso- 
lutely reduced to subjection (not indeed by his power, which 
is weakened and impaired, but by your own indolence) before 
you can proceed against him, and before he can venture to 
flatter himself with the hopes of such snceess*. For, except 
his corrupt partisans, who joins in approving his proceed- 
ings ? Or who does not wish that every part of his course had 
been of a different character, except his victory® ? Do the 

> I am naAf to restore, on repayment of the ipavebaaB-mxauj, to the rightfal 
owners] Pretio sohUo^Jure domims tamen restUuo, The sense of these words 
may be altered, in some degree, by the mode in which an editor may think proper 
to point them ; for " he may jdn," as Gerlacb observes, *^pretio sohttOj or sohOo 
jurty and, as some think, jiire domxiw^ I have followed Cortins, Wasse, and 
Bamonf, who ti^ the last method, considering jwre domims to be for JHgti» 
domims; though I do not think it at all certain that SaUnst intended sneh a 
junction. But in whatever way the words be taken, the variation in the sense 
will be of no extraordinary importance. 

* And before he can ventnre to flatter himself with the hopes of sncfa sucoess] 
Et (ante) qwimravdeat tarn videri feUcem, These wcrcb are somewhat obsenre, 
as an the coBamentaton have remarked. Gerlach, who calls the accusative 
dmrummmn, interprets them (ante) jiMbn avdeat sperare tantam fiUcUatem, 
The construction must be, if the text be correet, anteguam audeat videri aibi (se 
fore, or sepotseeste) tamfeHeem; '^ before he can venture to represent himself 
to himself as being (likely to be) so fortunate." There is an allusion to Sylla^s 
assumption of the title Fdix. See Juf^., c. 95. 

* Except his victory] Prater vietoriam. *^ He means that the victory of 
SyViik was good, and might have given foil freedom t» the eommoBwealth ; but 
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soldiers, by whose blood wealtih has been gained for Tarrula 
and Scyrrus, the worst of slaves P Or do those, to whom, in 
competition for office, Eufidius, a disgrace to his sex^, and a 
dishonour to every magistracy, was preferred ? To the vic- 
torious army, accordin^y, I look for the strongest support, by 
whom, through so many sufferings and hardships, nothing has 
been gained but an oppressor; unless we suppose, indeed, that 
they took the field purposely to destroy the tribunicial power 
which was established by their ancestors, or to divest them- 
selves of their own privileges and right of judicature^. 
Glorious, in truth, was their recompense, when, banished to • 
woods and marshes, they found reproach and hatred their 
own portion, and saw the spoils of conquest in the hands of 
an oligarchy ! 

" How is it, then, that he present^ himself before us with 
such a train of followers, and with such audacity ? Because 
success throws a wonderfdl veil over vice ; (though, should for- 
tune fail him, he will be as much despised as he is now dreaded ;) 
unless, perchance, he seeks to delude you with a prospect of 
concord and peace, names which he himself has given to his 
wickedness and treachery, saying that Eome can never have 
an end of war, unless the commonalty continue expelled 
from their lands (a calamitous prey of civil war), and the 
power and judicial authority in all matters, which once be- 
longed to the Boman people, be vested in himself alone. If 
such an arrangement be thought peace and concord, give 
your approval, I pray you, to the most extravagant disturb- 
ances and alterations of the state ; grant your sanction to 
the laws which are imposed upon you ; accept tranquillity 
and servitude ; and afford an example to posterity for en- 
slaving the people of £ome by the hire of their own 

blood*. 

• 

th&t the abuse of it, and the estabHshment of a tjrranny by it, was the grievance, 
as appears from what follows.** Coohe, 

1 A disgrace to his sex] Ancilla iurpis. ** He calls him anciUa, to throw the 
utmost contempt on hinu So Gic. ad Att i., 14: Totna Ule grex dOXUna^ duet 
fiUxM Cvrtoma^ for Jilio ; on which passage see Popma.** Cortku, 

' Priyileges and right of judicatnre] Jura etjudkia, ** SyUa had transferred 
the jw^ioa, or right of being jueiu^eff, from the equitM to the senators." Bvrwmf, 

' By the hure of their own blood] SuOmeb aangukUa mercede. Some copies 
bare wimet sangtdma cadt^ which Wasse, I believe, is the only editor that has 
been found to defend; he takes mmgwmis in the sense of "relatives.** The 
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" For myself, althougb, by my elevation to tliis high office^, 
enough has been attained for the name of my ancestors, for 
my own dignity, and even for my personal protection, it was 
never my design to pursue merely my own interests. Liberty 
gained with peril appears to me more desirable than indolent 
servitude. And if you, my fellow-citizens, approve of this 
sentiment, give me your support, and, relying on the gra- 
cious assistance of the gods, follow your consul, Marcus 
-ffimilius, as your leader and guide to the recovery of your 
freedom." 

THE SPEECH OF LUCITTS PHILIPPTTS' AGAINST MABCTTS 
JSMILIirS LEPinUS. 

" I could wish, beyond all things. Conscript Fathers, that 
the state should be at peace, or that, if it be in danger, it 
should be defended by its ablest citizens; and that mis- 
chievous plots should prove the ruin of their contrivers. 
But, on the contrary, everything is disordered by factious 
disturbances ; disturbances excited by those whom it would 
better become to suppress them. What the worst and 

Bonian people had shed their own blood to establish a tyranny over themselves. 
Qeilach compares Tadt. Agiic. 80: Britannia amviMem swam quoUdie emit, 
qnoHdiepfuat 

t This hif^ ofiSoe] Hoc wmmum imperium. The consnlship. 

* PhiUppas] ** Lneins Mardus Ph&ppns, who had been consal au.c. 668, 
and in whose consnlate Crassus the Orator died. See Cic. Orat. iii., 1. This 
speedi was not delivered immediately after that of Lepidns. Bat Catolas, the 
cdUeagae of Lepidns, bdng adverse to his views, and rairing vehement opposition 
to them, the senate ordered them to set out to their respective provinces (that of 
Gatolns being Italy, and that of Lepidns, Gallia Cisalpina), having previously 
bonnd them by an oath not to make war on each other. Lepidns, notwithstand- 
ing, having collected the remams of the Marian party in Etroria, and havmg 
inspired nnmbers of people in those parts with the hope of recovering the fran- 
chise, of which thflj had been deprived by SyUa, advanced npon the city with a 
large anny, and encamped near the Milvian bridge. From this position he was 
driven by Catnlns and Cneins Pompey, bat found means to recruit his forces in 
Etroria, and began to threaten Bome with a new war, and to demand for himself 
a second consolsfaip. It was at this crisis that Philippus endeavoured to rouse the 
senate, which was deficient in spirit, and disposed to mild measures, with the 
following speech. A decree of the senate was made in accordance with his sug- 
gestioDs, and Catulus, with the authority of pro^oonsul, attacked Lepidns in 
Etroria, routed hun several times, and compelled him at last to take refuge in 
Sardinia, where he fell a victim to disease." Burmouf* 
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weakest, moreover, hme resolved, is to, be executed by ihe 
good and wise. For war, though adverse to your in«li]ia^ 
tdoBs, is to be undeortaken.by us because it pleases Lepidua; 
luiless any of us, perchance, choose to secure him peace> oa 
our. part, and to su&r hostilities on hisi 

"Just heaven! ye, who yet rule this dty^, but take na 
thought for its interests, see that Lepidus, the worst of alL 
in&mous characters, of whom it cannot be decided whether 
his wickedness or baseness is the greater, heads an army foE 
oppressing our liberties, and from being contemptible ham 
made himself formidable ; while you, whispering and shrink- 
ing back, influenced by words^ and the predictions of augurs, 
desire peace rather than, maintain it, being insensible that, by 
the weakness of your resolutions, you lessen at once yoiur 
own dignity and his fears« And this is a natural conse- 
quence, when, by plunder*, he has gained fipom you a can*- 
snlship, and, by his factious proceedmgs, a province with air 
army. What would he have received for good deeds, wheo. 
yon have bestowed such rewards on his villaiiies ? 

" But, you will say, those who have to the last voted for: 
sending deputies, for- peace, concord, and^ ol^er- liiings of 

1 To soenn him ptaoe, ^e.] Paoem ytmHUan et heUumpoA, " ^Sa qxasmlai; 
pacem Lepido prsBstare, et ab iUo beUmn pati.** Bumouf, "Paceot^a&ire.cft-; 
alter! eschibere; sed.qizes Lepidus pro hostibiu faabeVifci^ Ccrthu. 

3 Just heayeni ye, wlio yvtralft tbis taty, ^.] Pfc dH bom / qui hamcttrbem, 
omitsd oord, adkue regkif, '' The qmnf»Bi nol to th» gods, but to the sewtaES-: 
ifhxBa. Fhilippns-was aiddresang." Waste* This seems to bethe only riglrt medtti 
of interpretatioiij though Wasse^ftemrardsohanged his mmd, aod deiided CxiafiaoB . 
for faaTing been: of the sane opinimi as himseif. Gertainiy, asQeriach obaerf«ir< 
tho expreasion omistA curd caimot-mth any propriety be referred to the geda;. 
for the goTenunent of the gods contists in cmr^ aod if tJiey oeaaed to have aagr* 
care, thej would oeas» to have aaj goyermnent; thongb to man the wnrdflr 
regitit and omiuA oord mi^ be eqnafly applioable, in thesesse iHiiok I hare fg^m: 
to titem in the teat. DmreauDelamalle and De^ Brosses also refer oaniMiourata. 
theisenatofs* And this mode of taking the passage is «apf»ited by what foUoins \ 
vos nuMantee eirebraekmteay^.^ which is but a cootimiation of the address to: 
the- senate* 

* By words] Ver^ii* " T^^rMf est propter verba, h. e. angommresponsa.eii: 
vatnm oammia^ h* ft Hbiw SlbyUmos^" Oortm, 

« Bypinnder, ^.] Ex rapkm cmuukOum. "Lepidnsfwhen he was pratoe 
in Sioilyj had sophmdered that proyincef that Cioero, in makiBg^oiis of his stroog; 
char|g»s against Yerres, says that he did what he coidd not ha:ve justified eveo: 1^' 
the example of Lepidns." Bunmf i 
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the kind, haye obtained fayonr £rom him. On the contraiy, . 
thej were held in contempt, thought unworthy of any share 
in the administration, and fit only to be the prey of others, as 
persons who sue for peace with the same wealaiess with* 
which they lost it when it was in their possession. . For my- 
8^, when, at the yery first, I saw Etraria conspiring with 
hzm, the proscribed called to his support, and the republic : 
rent into factions by his bribes, I thought that no time was! 
to be lost, and accordingly followed, with, a few others, the. 
measures of Gatulus. Sat that party, who extolled the ser«> • 
yiees of the /yimilian family towards the state, and said that 
the greatness of the Bomaas had been incs^aaed^ by lenity, . 
could not then perceiye that Lepidus had done anything ex- • 
traordioary ; and .even when he had tak^a up arms without, 
your authority, and for the destmoldon of your liberty, each . 
of them, by seeking wealth and patronage for himself^ weak- 
ened the public coimsels. At that time^ however, . Lepidua^ 
was merely a marauds, at the head of a few canm-followers . 
and cut-throats, each of whom would have pecilled his life, 
for a day's wages ; now he is a pro-consul with full authority, . 
— an authority not bought, but conferred on hini by yourt- 
selyes, and with officers still obliged by law to obey him; . 
while there haye flocked to his standard the most profligate 
characters of all ranks ; men who are turbulent firom distress 
and cupidity^ and harassed with the consdousness of mmes; 
who are at ease in broilsj and restless in peace; who excite 
tumult after tumult, and war after war ; and who were first, 
the followers of Satuminus, ihen of Sulpicius^ neixt of Marina 
and DamasippuB', and have now become the instroments of 
Lepidus. Etnuia, moreover, is iu insurrection; all the re^- 
mains of the last war are resuscitated; the SpaJns are soli-^ 
cited to take arms; Mithridates, on the yery nrontier of our 
tribtitaries that yet support us, is watching an opportuoi^ to 
commence hostilitieB ; and nothing, but a proper leader^, ia 
wanting to subvert our goyemment. I therefore intreat and 
coBJure you, Gonseript Pathecs> to giye. your serious atten* 

> Bid been inereiaed] Afmae, For amuM m, or. auciam etfe» Gato, In 
Avi QeQ. zriiLv 12 8^8 eo re$ eonm oubbU* 

' Damasippns] See Oat^ c. 51. 

* A proper leader] Idotmm duoem, "A sneer at the incompetency of Le- 
jadne.** Burwntf, 
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tion to the matter, and not to suffer the unbridled influence 
of corruption, like the ravages of a disease, to spread by coa- 
tact to the uninfected. Por when honours are heaped on 
the unprincipled, scarcely will any one maintain an integrity 
which is unrewarded. Or are you waiting, till, having 
again! brought his army upon you, he attacks the city with 
Are and sword ? — a step which is at much less distance &om 
bis present assumptions than was that £rom peace and con- 
cord to civil war ; a war which he commenced in defiance of 
every obligation, human and divine ; not to redress his own 
grievances, or those of the persons whose cause he pretends 
to vindicate, but to subvert our laws and our liberW. Por 
he is disquieted and harassed with raging desires, and terror 
for his crimes ; be is undecided and restless, pursuing some* 
times one scheme and sometimes another ; dreading peace, 
and hating war ; feeling that he must abstain from luxury 
and licentiousness, yet taking advantage meantime of your 
inactivity, inactivity which I do not know whether I should 
not rather call fear, or pusillanimily, or infatuation; for 
while you see peril threatening you like a thunderbolt, you 
merely wish, each for himself, that it may not ML upon you, 
but without making the least effort to prevent it. 

" Consider, I pray you, how the temper of the times ia 
changed from what it was. Pormerly, designs against the 
commonwealth were conducted secretly, and measures for 
its defence with openness, and thus the lovers of their coun- 
-try had an easy advantage over incendiaries ; now, peace and 
'Concord are publicly impugned, and supported only by plans 
'Concerted in secret. Those who espouse a bad cause, show 
themselves in arms ; you, Conscript Fathers, shrink back in. 
terror. But for what do you wait, unless you are ashamed 
'Or unwilling to act as becomes you ? Do the declarations* 
<of Lepidus influence you ? — of Lepidus, who says that each 
rshould have his own, and yet retains the property of others ; 
who exclaims that laws established by arms^ should be abro- 

1 Again] Rursus, He had previouslj advanced to the Milvian bridge. See the 
rfirst note on this speech. 

2 Declarations] Mandaia, " Lepidns might preTiouslj have sent deputies to 
'the senate and people with some statements or declarations.** CorUtu. "Pro* 
cbablj to treat about the abrogation of Sylla's laws." GerJach, 

"^ Laws established by arms] BeEHjura, " Laws which Sylla had imposed on 
the Romans, after his yictozy." Bwrnoitf, 
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gated, and yet seeks to bring ns under his yoke by a civiL 
war ; who asserts that the ci^c franchise should be restored 
to those &om whom he denies that it has been taken ; and 
who insists, for the sake of concord, on the re-establishment 
of the tribunitial power, by which all our discords have been 
inflamed. O most abandoned and shameless of men ! Are 
the distresses and troubles of the citizens become objects of 
thy care, who hast nothing in th^ possession but what has* 
been obtained by violence and injustice ? Thou demandest 
a second consulship, as if thou haast resigned the first ; thou 
seekest a pretended peace, by means of a war that breaks the 
real peace^ which we enjoyed; thou art a traitor to us, a de- 
ceiver of thy party, and the enemy of all honest men I Hast 
thou no shame, before either gods or men, both of whom* 
thou hast offended by thy peiri&dies abd perjuries P But,^ 
since thou art what thou art, I exhort thee to persist in thy 
course, and to keep thy arms in thy hands ; ana do not make- 
thyself uneasy, and keep us in suspense, by delaying thy 
traitorous purposes. Neither our provinces, nor our laws^ 
nor our household gods, endure thee as a citizen. Proceed, 
then, as thou hast begun, that thou mayst as soon as pos- 
sible meet thy deserts ! 

" But you, O Conscript Father^, how long will you keep 
the republic in insecurity by your delays, and meet arms only 
with words^? Porces are levied against you; money i» 
raised, publicly and privately, by extortion ; troops are led 
out, and j)laced in garrisons^ ; the laws are under arbitrair 
and capricious management ; and yet you, meanwhile, thint 
only of sending deputies and preparing resolutions. But, be 
assured, the more eamestlv you apply for peace, the more 
vigorously will war be urged against you, as your enemy will 
find himself better supported by your fears than by the 
justice and goodness of his cause. Por whoever professes a 
hatred of civS broils, and of the effusion of Eoman blood, and 

1 That breaks the real peace, ^.] Quo porta (sc pax) dUturbatur. 

*Meet arms only with words] VeHna anna teniabitU, ^^Adversns Lepidi 
arma yerbis tantam pDgnabitis." Bumouf, " Ne yons lassez-vons point de n^p- 
poser anx armes que de yaines paroles?" De Brottes, 

' Troops are led out, and placed in f^arrisons] PrasncHa deducta atque mpoika, 
^ Cortins leaves it doabtfol whether the sense is deducta nuit aUa prassidia ear 
urbUnte, aUa imponta ; or, deducta in urbes et imposUa prasidia, De Brosses and 
Dnreau Delamalle preferred the former interpretation." Burnouf. I have adopted 
the Utter. 
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keeps yon, for thatieason, d^enoeless, while LepiduB is in 
arms, recommends you to submit to tke treatment which the 
vanquished must endure, whoiyou yourselTes might injQiet 
it on others. Such comisellors advise peace on your part 
towards him, and war on his towards you. If exnortatianfi 
of this nature please you, if such insensibility has taken pos- 
• session of your breasts, that, forgetful of the crimes of Cinna, 
by whose return into the city all the dignity of your order 
was trampled in the dust, you will nevertheless put ^rourselves, 
your wives and children, into the power of liepidus, what 
need is there of resolutions, or what is the use oi the aid of 
Gatulus P He, and all other honest men, concern themselves 
for the state in vain. But act as you please; the bands 
of Cethegus^, and of other traitors, stand ready for you, 
eager to renew their ravages and burnings, and to ann their 
hands afiresh against our household gods. K liberty and 
honour^, however, have more attractions for yoU, decide on 
what is worthy of the name of Eome, and stimulate the 
courage of ;^our valiant supporters. A new army is at your 
devotion, with colonies of veterans^, all the nobility, and the 
most able commanders. Fortune follows the braver side; 
and the force which the enemy has collected through our re- 
missness, wiU dwindle away when we begin to exert ourselves. 
" My opinion therefore is, that since Lepidus is advancing 
with an army, raised on his own responsibility, in concert 
with the worst enemies of the commonwealth, and in defionee 
of the authority of the senate, to the gates of the dty, Appius 
Claudius the interrex^, Quintus Catulus the pro-consul, and 
others who are in authority, be directed to guard the city, 
and TO MASS! it thsib oahb that the befublxc beceive 

NO HTJIJEtS." 

1 Gethegns] <* Cains Cethegos, who was afterwards one of Catiline's acoom- 
pKces. See Cat, c. 17." Bumoufi 

* Liberty and hononr] lAbertas et vera. " Vera, i. e. jnstnm, rectum.** 
Gerlach, Cortins and Bnmonf also read vera ; Havercamp and others have 
M2a, irhich makes yeiy good sense, and to which the strongest objection that 
can be made is that Sallnst, or Lepidns, was more Hkelj to use the singukr. 

* Colonies of veterans] Colonia vetenmmilUim, *« Old soldiers from the Qok>- 
sittof SjUa.*' Bttmouf 

* Appius Claudius the interrez] " This speech was delivered a.u.c. 677, aboat 
the end of January, when, as the ooosnls for the year were not yet created, 
Appius Ckudins was interrez.** Bumouf, 

* That thr bepublio beceive ho injubx] See Cat, c. 29. 
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FBOM THE SECOND BOOK. 

A lagurian woman, named Corsa^, observing thafc a bull 
in a herd which she was tending on the coast, was accustomed 
to swim over the water, and to return from time to time with 
an increase of flesh, and desiring to learn on what unknown 
pasture he fed, followed the animal, the next time that he 
left the other cattle, in a boat to the island. On her return, 
the Ligurians, being informed of the extraordinary fertility 
of the isle, went over to it in boats, and called it by the name 
of the woman who discovered and guided them to it. Isidore^ 
xiv., 6. 



Metellus*, after a year's absence, having returned into 
Further Spain, was followed, with great honour, by a con- 
ixmrse^ of people of both sexes, flocking together from all parts, 
and collecting along the roads and on the house-tops. His 
^uaBstor, Caius TJrbinus, and others who knew his disposition, 
mvited him to a banquet, and entertained him with a splen- 
dour exceeding that of the Romans or any other people, 
adormng the house with tapestries, ensigns, and scenes suited 
to the goi^eousnesB of a theatre ; the ground being sprinkled 
with sjSBpon*, and other ceremonies being used as in a much- 
frequented temple. As he was sitting, too, an image of 
Victory, let down by a rope, with a noise made to imitate 
thunder, placed a crown upon his head ; and, as he moved 
About, frankincense was offered to him as to a deity. Ejb 
dress, as he reclined at the table, was mostly a figured toga ; 

^ Cona] " This stoiyis noticed by Stephanus: Corsie, says he, is an island in 
ike Tyrrhenian sea, named from Corsa, a femdie slave who tended cattle ; it is 
ako coiled Corsica" Golems. The nsnal Greek name for it was Kvpvosy Gjraiis. 

sMeteUns] "Metellas Phis, who had carried on the war against Sertorins. 
He was the son of Metellns Nnmidicns.*' Btemouf, 

« With great honour, by a conconrse] Magnd glorid concurrentkm undique, 
'€«r]ach takes gloria in the tense of ghriatio, laudaHo, Thus it will be, " with 
the great honour or praise of a concourse." 

« Sprinkled with saSron] Cfroeo sparsa. They used a mixture of saffinm and 
TOie for the purpose. Comp. Prop, iy., 6, 74; Hor. Ep. ii., 1, 79; Stat. Silv. u., 
1, 160; Spaitian. Adr., c.l9; Luoret. ii., 416. Plin. H. N. zzi., 6: Orocum 
vino mire congruH, presoipud duki ; triium ad theatra replenda. 
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the most exquisite dainties were set before him ; for several 
varieties of birds and other animals, previously unknown, 
had not only been collected throughout the province, but 
brought over the sea from Mauretania, for the occasion. 
But Dy such indulgences he lost something of his glory, 
especially in the opinion of the older and more austere, who 
regarded them as savouring of pride and presumption, and 
unsuitable to the dignity of the Eoman empire. Macroh. 
Sat. ii. 9. NoniuB. Sosi^ater, 1. i. 



FROM THE THIRD BOOK 
LETTER OP POMPET^ TO THE 8EKATE. 

Had I as often engaged in toils and dangers, Conscript 
Fathers, against you, my country, and our household gocb, 
as, under my leadership, from my earliest youth, your most 
desperate enemies have been defeated, and your tranquillity 
secured, you could have decided on nothing more severe than 
you now determine against me, whom, after exposing me, at 
an earlier age than usuaP, to a most arduous war, you com- 

1 Letter of Pompey] " In the consulship of Cotta and Octavins, A.U.C. 679; 
the uniayoarableness of the weather, and the depredations of pirates, had caused 
a great scarcity of com at Rome ; and the money which had been raised to supply 
Hetellns for the Spanish war (see Sail. Fragm. Incert. lib., Pecwiia qutB ad 
Hitpamense heUum, ^.), was necessarily expended in procuring provisions for 
the dty. Nor was Pompey, who was at the head of another army in Spain, suffi- 
ciently assisted from home ; while, in that part of the country which he oocuined, 
the crop of com, during the last two years, had been but small. In the foUowmg 
year, accordingly, the army was greatly in want of provisions, as well as <^ 
money. Pompey, having in vain solicited supplies, by frequent letters and mes- 
sages, from the senate, at length wrote this angry epistle, in which he threatens, 
in no very obscure terms, to return to Italy with his army. The people wen 
accordingly seized with great alarm, dreading that Sertorius might follow Pompey, 
or even anticipate him. LucuIIub, too, was afndd that Pompey would snatdi 
from him the command of the Mithridatic war, which Pompey, mdeed, greatly 
desired to have, as being superior to that which he held. The senate were there- 
fore induced to send the requisite supplies. This happened two years before the 
end of the Sertorian war." Bumouf, 

* At an earlier age than usual] Contra asUUem, " He was deputed to the 
command of the Sertorian war at the age of twenty-eight, in the character of 
pro-consul, though he had not before held any civil office. De Brosses, who sayi 
(iL, 28) that he was only twenty-three, is in error.** Bwmouf, 
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pel, as far as is in your power, (together with an army that 
has done you honourable service,) to perish of hunger, the 
most wretched of all deaths. Was it with such expectations 
that the people of Eome sent their sons into the field P Is 
such the recompense given for wounds, and for so much 
blood shed in defence of the state ? Weary with writing 
and sending messengers to you, I have exhausted the 
whole of my private fortune and expectations, while, during 
the last three years I have scarcely received from you pay 
sufficient for one. What, in the name of the immortal 
gods, do you think of me ? Do you suppose that my own 
resources are equal to an exchequer, or that I can support an 
army without provisions and money ? I indeed allow that I 
set out for this war with more zeal than judgment, having, in 
forty days after I received from you the title of general, 
assembled an army, and driven the enemy, who were then 
pressing upon the frontiers of Italy, from the Alps into 
Spain. Over those mountains I opened a passage different 
from that of Hannibal, and more convenient for us. I re- 
covered Qaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania^, the Bergetes^, and 
withstood the first attack of the conquering Sertorius with 
newly-raised troops and inferior numbers ; and I passed the 
winter, not in the towns, or so as to gratify my soldiers for 
the sake of popularity^, but in the midst of the fiercest ene- 
mies. Need I recount the battles which I have fought, the 
expeditions which I have undertaken in the winter, the 
towns which I have destroyed or recovered ? Actions speak 
sufficiently for themselves, without the aid of words. The 

1 Laletania] LaleUmkan, This is the reading adopted by Cortins, Barnonf, 
Be Brosses, and Gerhich. Laletania was a district of Spain, between the Ibems 
and the Pyrenees. Havercamp reads Lacekmiamy which ky in the same part of 
Spain, a little further from the coast 

* The Oergetes] I read lUrgetes^ with De Brosses ; Havercamp has Hergetum ; 
Cortiiis, Bomouf, and Gerkch, read Indigetes ; but the Ilergetes, a more oon- 
aderable people, bordering on both the Lacetani and Laletani, seem much more 
fikely to have been mentioned by Pompey. Carrio indeed notices that Pliny, 
H. N. lit, 8, has Laktam et Indigetes ; bat this proves nothmg. The Indigetes 
or IndicetsB are placed by geographers on the coast of the Mediterranean, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, their chief town being Emporium or Emporie. 

* For the sake of popularity] Ex awbSione med. " Neque ita ut, per am- 
bition^n, milites indnlgentiils haberem. Ambitionem ver6 intellige militaris 
gratise captationem, ut in Jug., c. 45.'* Bumomf, 
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mptnre of the adversoiy's camp at Sucro, the battle at the 
river Durius^, the slaughter of Herexmius the enemy'B 
general, with the deBtruction of his army and the city jof 
^alentia, ape sufficiently known to you. For these services, 
grateful Fathers, you Teeompense me with want of money 
Bnd want of food. The condition of my army, and that jof 
the enemy, are consequently similar. Pay is given to neither; 
imd both might march unopposed^ into Italy ; of which cif- 
comstance I warn you, and entreat you to consider of it, and 
mot to oblige me to provide for my necessities on m^ own 
leeponsibility. That portion of Hither Spain, which is noEt 
in possession of the enemy, we or Sertorius have utterly de- 
solated, except the cities on the coast ; but these are a posi- 
iive charge and burden upon us. Gaul, during the last year, 
supplied the army of Metellus with pay and provisions, but 
jiow, fipom the badness of the crops, can scarcely support 
itself. For my own part, I have exhausted not only my 
private property, but my credit. To you alone, Conscri^ 
Fathers, can we apply; and, unless you relieve us, the army, 
.'and the whole Spanish war with it, will transfer itself against 
my will, but not without forewarning to yourselves, from hence 
into Italy. 



0FSECH OF IIACES LIOINIUB^, TBIBUKE OP THE f EOTLE, TO 
THE SOMAIfS. 

" If you did not know the difference, my fellow-countrymen, 

* Durius] " Pompey's statement would seem to refer to the river Turia, not 
the Dnrios. Oar author, in a fragment of the second book, says Inter lasva 
morOium et dextrumjkmm Twiam, gmd VaknUam parvo tntervaUo prveter- 
fltfU. Plinins, however, calls the same river Jnrius.^* CerHus, Be BroeiBesagifes 
with Oortins. The Turia is now called the Gvaddkmar, 

2 Unopposed] Victor, " The army of Pompey, victorious in the field, might he 
driven Arom Spain by fiunine; that of Sertorius, though conquered, might then 
enter Italy with as little opposition as if it had been victorious." Bwnwkf. 

* Speech of Bfaoer lidnius] " It is to be remembered that ahnoet all power hid 
been taken firom the tribunes of ^e people by Sylla. The consul Lepidus was tbe 
'first that subsequently endeavoured to re-establish it; afterwards, A.17.C. 678, 
fiidnius, one of the tribunes themselves, made a similar eflfort, but was sueoessfidiy 
opposed by the conml G. Scribonins Curio. In the following year 0. Aure^xas 
Cotta, one of tiie consuls, restored to the tribunes the right of holding other offices 

'afl»r the tribunate. In A.n.c. 680 the tribune Qumctius made an attempt to 
recover the whole of their privileges, but was defeated. At last, m the consu]flh%» 
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between the rights tnnsmittedto you from jourBnoeston, 
and the semtude intended for you by Sylk/ifc would be neoes- 

-mry for meta enter on a long disiertation onthe subject, and 
to show for what grievanees, and on what oceasions, the people 
of Borne withdraw under arms from the senate, and how they 

^aucceeded in obtaining tribunes as defenders of their ri^its. 
As it is, I need only encourage you, and guide you in the 
way by which I* think your liberty must be secured. I am 
not ignorant how great that power of the nobility is, which I, 
lalone, defident in resouioes, and with the mere empty sem- 
blance of office, am endeavouring to deprrre of its authority; 

-or how much more securely the worst of men act in com- 
bination, than the best by themselves. But besides the con- 
fidence which J have in you, a confidence which suppresses 
all apprehension, I am sure that to struggle unsuceessrully in 
defence of liberty, is, to a man of spirit, more satis^Eictory 
than not to have struggled at all. Yet others, who have 
been created^ for the vindication of your rights, have all been 
induced by pepsonal interest, by the expectation of advantage, 
or by actual bribery, to turn their whole power and authority 
against you, esteeming it better to be treacherous for hire 
than to maintain their integrity without reward. They have 
ally accordingly, submitted themselves to the rule of a faction, 

of Cassias Varos and Termtias LucuUns, A.u.c. 681, C. lidnins Maoer bronght 
the matter forward again, but the settlement of it was delayed till the return of 
Pompej from the war in Spain. That Pompey, when he was afterwards consul 
with Grassus, A.U.C. 684, restored the rights, which had been so long and so cla- 
morously demanded, to the people, is generally known." Bumottf, 

'■'' Gains Macer, as an orator, was always deficient in influence, but was an ad- 
vocate of such diligence as could scarcely be surpassed. Had not his life, his 
nMniBerB, and his look, destroyed the effect of his iatelketaal power, his name 
among pleaders would have been much greater. His hmguage, though not 
copious, wias far from being poor; though not highly polished, it was far from 
bfling mde ; but his^mode of utterance, his gesture, and whole demeanour, were 
entirely deviosd of graee. .His care, however, in producing and arranging his 

-mstter, was so eztiwnrdiiiaiy, that I have scarcely known greater diligence or 
attention m any one ; yet it seemed to be the offspring rather of subtlety than of 

. skill In oratory. Though. he was much esteemed hi private, he had. a greater re- 

-patati<Hi in pnbEo causes." Cic. Brut. 67. 

> Others, who have been created, <^c. ] Omnea cUii creaH pro jwe vestro. *• ^ Not 

ronly* the tribuses, bntaU other magistrates, as is evident from impaiti, which fol- 

.knro." GtrkaA, The tribunes of the people had no imperkmj or military com- 
mand, but ooljpoiukiSj or civil power. 
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who, on the pretence of conducting a war, Iiave assumed the 
control of the treasury and the army, of kingdoms and pro- 
vinces, and have huilt as it were, out of the spoils taken from 
you, a stronghold for your oppression; wmlst you, like a 
tame herd, yield yourselves, notwithstanding the greatness of 
your numbers, to be possessed and fleeced by a few, and 
robbed of all that your ancestors left you, except the power 
of electing magistrates, who were once your defenders and 
are now your tyrants. All, therefore, have now gone over to 
. them ; but, if you recover your privileges, most of them will 
soon return to you, (for but few have the courage to defend 
the cause which they adopt,) and all other advantages^ will 
be on the side of you who are the stronger. Can you fear, 
indeed, that any wrce of your adversaries will stop you, if 
you persist in a purpose with unanimity, when they continue 
to dread you even though inactive and irresolute? unless 
you can suppose that Caius Cotta, a consul deep in the heart 
of their faction^, restored certain privileges to your tribunes 
from some other motive than fear. As for Lucius Sicinius*, 
who first dared to speak of the tribunitial authority, though 
he was cut off whilst you scarcely ventured to murmur, yet 
his oppressors dreaded your displeasure even before you com- 
plained of their injustice. At such ioactivity on your part, 
my fellow-citizens, I cannot sufficiently wonder ; for you weD 
imderstand that hope of redress from them is vain. 

"When Sylla, who imposed this detestable slavery on you, 
died, you thought that there was an end of your troubles. 
But Catulus*, still more implacable than SyUa, arose in his 
stead. Disturbances affected you in the consulship of Brutus 

I Other advantages] Ccdera, So Cortins and Bnmonf. Havercamp and Qcr- 
lach have coeteri. The masculine, indeed, seems preferable. 

« Deep in the heart of their faction] Ex facUone media, " Selected for the 
consnlate from the very faction of jour enemies.** Bumwitf. De Brosses nnder- 
stands hjfacUo media, a party who had determined to pursue a middle coarse of 
action between the people and the nobles ; but who else has belieTed in the exist- 
ence of snch a party at Rome ? 

> Lncins Sicinios] See the first note on this speech. He was found dead in 
his bed, having been killed, it was supposed, at the instigati(Hi of the consul 
Curio. 

* Catulus] The same who is mentioned in the first note on the speech of Phi- 
lippus. He was a man of high character; Macer speaks in disparagement of him 
to serve his own purposes. See Cic. De Off. I, 22 ; Yell. Pat. ii., 31. 
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and ^milius Mamercus^. Gains Curio played the tyr ant even 
to the deBtruction of your iimocent tebune'. with what 
fiorj Lucullus, during the last year, made head against Lucius 
Quinctius^, ^ou all witnessed. And what an uproar is now 
excited agamst myself! But such proceedings would be 
without a purpose, if they meant to cease to be your tyrants, 
before you cease to be their slayes. Besides, in all these civil 
commotions, though other objects are pretended, the con- 
tention on both sides is for the sovereignty over you. Other 
struggles, £rom the licentiousness of the nobility, their hatred • 
to particular persons, or their unbounded avarice, have burst 
forth from time to time, but one thing only has continued to 
be the aim of both parties, the one seeking to secure it, and 
the otW to abolish it for ever, I mean the tribunitial power, 
the weapon prepared by your ancestors for the defence of 
your liberty. 

^^ To these matters I warn and intreat you to give serious 
consideration ; not changing the names of things to suit your 
own indolence, and giving to slavery the title of tranquillity, 
which, if villany prevail over justice and honesty, you will 
have no opportunity to enjoy, though you might have 
had, if you had not bestirred yourselves at all. Reflect, 
too, that unless you gain the mastery, they wiU press yojr' 
harder than before, since all injustice increases its safety^; f . 
geve rity. !. f- -A 

"*"What think you that we should do, then?' some teg^^fV 
wiQ say. First of all, I think that you should lay astde . ' 
your present fashion of manifesting activity in your tongues*, 

and cherishing pusillanimity in your hearts, and of medita- ^ 

ting on liberty only while you remam in the place where you , 
are publicly addressed. In the next place, (that I may not 
urge you to those forcible measures by which your ancestors 
procured for themselves tribunes of the people, a share 
in the magistracy previously confined to the patricians, and 

1 Bratns and Jlmilins Mamercns] " In the year 677, when the war against 
Lepidns was at its height.** Bumot^, 

2 Innocent tribune] Sicinins. See above. Curio was consul with Gn. Octavins, 
in the year 678. 

s Ludus Qninctius] See the first note. *^ Cicero calls him an orator well qua- 
lified to make turbulent harangues, Brut., o. 62. He also speaks of him, and of 
the disturbances which he excited, in his Oration for Cluentius, c. 84, 39, 40, and 
elsewhere.** Bwmouf, 
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the pnTilege of voting independently of the senate,) I would, 
ask, since you hftve £dl power either to do- or not to do, on' 
your own account, what you perform at tiie command and. 
for the service of others^, whether you wait for Jupiter, or* 
some other god, to advise you as to your condnet P Yoil 
yourselves, my feUow-citizenB, by executing those lordly oomv 
mands of the consuls and decrees of the senators, give HnBm: 
your sanction and authority, and increase aiud f^treng&iBSjaL. 
the despotism exercised over you. Notj I say, that L 
would persuade you to revenge your injuries, but rather: 
to remain at rest; nor do I d^nand restitution of your: 
rights from a love of discord, as they Msel^ chacge upon: 
me, but from a desire to see an end of discord, and^ if 
they obstiaately refose you justice, I do not recommend 
armed violence or' a secession, but only ih&t you should 
forbear to shed your blood in their behalf. Let them hold 
and exercise their offices in their own way ; let them obtain 
triumphs ; let them pursue Mithridates as well as Sirartoriita: 
and Inie remnant of the exiles, with their trains of statnes: 
and images^; but let danger and toil be far fitom you, who 
have no share in the advantage of them, unless indeed vouil 
sarvices^ have been repaid by ihe late law, so suddenly ^ 
passed, for ihe distribution of com*; a law by whidi they 
have estimated the liberty^of each individual at the price of 
ten gallons* of com, an allowance not more nutritious i^bam 
that which is ^mxted to prisoners. Por as, by that small 

1 For th» senrke of others] Fro aUis, He means military service ; and hints 
that they might take up arms for themselves, if they pleased, or might refuse to 
serve in the army. 

' VITith their trains of statnes and images] Ctan itnagimbuB sms. " Let them 
lead out the smoky effigies of thdr forefathers into the field, insteadiof soMierK" 

' Law— for— oom] " In the year 679, the eonsnl Ootta had distribnted com to. 
the people, in consequence of the famine of which I have spoken in the first note - 
on the Letter of Pompey, and which gave occasion to the speech of Gotta that 
appears below. Afterwards a new law seems to have been irade by -Casriu >aBd 
Terentius (in the year in which this speech w«8 delivered), Jby "^i^blch five nsod&of 
com a month were given to every poor dtiaeo." JSuntmfif 

* Ten gaUons] Qumi modii, ** The modMU^ the principal dry mMsnie of th»* 
Bomans, was equal to onsi^hird of the amphen (YohiBias Masciamu, Festos, 
Bhenm. Fann. ap. Wurm, §67), and thecvforS' contained 1 gdL 7*8576 phita' 
English." Dr.- Smith's DiBti(»iary. Bve modii weold therefi»e be equal t* 9 galL 
7*2880 pints; nearly 10 gallons. 
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pittance, death is just kept off from people in gaols, while 
liieir strength wastes away; so neither does your sl^ider. 
pmyision rdiere you from the care of keeping your famiUes ; 
and the idlest of you are disappointed oiyour humble hope 
of support. And though indeed it were ample, yet when it 
is.ofiSs^ as the price of slavery, what iosensibilit^ do jo\l 
manifest in suffering yourselves to be deceived, and in thmk- 
ing that you are laid imder obligation by what is intended to. 
do you wrong ! Eor it is only by deluding you that they have 
any power over you as a body, or will make any attempts 
upon you ; and it is their art against which you must guard. 
" They prepare measures to soothe you, and try to put 
you off till the arrival of Cneius Pompey ; a man whom, as 
long as they dreaded him, they bore in triumph on their 
shoulders, but whom, when their fear is over, they are ready 
to tear in pieces, N'or are they ashamed (assertors, as they 
call themselves, of liberty) of beiugtoo timid to redress ar 
grievance, or too weak to defend' a right, great as is their 
number, without the support of that single person. To: 
myself, iiideed, it is sufficiently evident, that Pbrapey, a' 
young man of so much honour, will raider be your leader^ 
if you agree to choose him, than a sharer in their iyranny ;• 
and that ho: will be the most forward to re-establish the- 
power of your tribunes. But there was a time, my fellow- 
dtizens, when each individual depended on the conjunctive^ 
strength of the community, and not the community on the 
power of one; and when no single person oould give or take 
away from you such rights as those under consideration. 
But I have said enough ; it is not want of knowledge that 
impedes your course^, but it is I know not what torpor that. 
has seized you, under the influence of which you are moved 
neither by honour nor by disgrace; you have given up 
everything for the sake of slothful indulgence, thinking that 
you have ample liberty because your backs are spared the 
scourge, and because you may walk whither you please, a 
spectacle to your wealthy masters. But your ifellow^-oitizena. 
in the country have not even these privileges; but are: 

> It 18 not ^wiatof knowledge that impedes your ooone] Negue^enim ignoraaUd 
ret ckmdiL "Olandit, i e. chudicat; non propter igoorantiam. res mintis pro* 
cediL ApoL de DeoSoor. Ut uU dubUatione cUwderet, iH dimiuaione contUf 
teret:' Cortius. 
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crushed between the jarrings of the powerful, and sent into 
the provinces to be the property of the magistrates. They 
fight and conquer only for a faction; and whatever party 
has the advantage, the people suffer the treatment of the 
vanquished. And such treatment they will suffer daily 
more and more, as long as your oppressors continue to 
make greater efforts in support of their tyranny, than you 
exert for the recovery of your liberty^." 



FROM THE FOURTH BOOK. 
LETTEB OF MITHEIDATES TO KING ARSACES^. 

King Mithbidates to King Absaces, wishing health. 
All who axe solicited, when in prosperous circumstances, to 
take a share in a war, ought to consider whether they may 
still continue at peace, and whether, at the same time, that 
which is requested of them be sufficiently just and safe, 
glorious or cdshonourable. If you were at liberty to enjoy 
uninterrupted tranquillity ; if a most unprincipled enemy 
were not threatening you ; if illustrious renown, in case of 
subduing the Bomans, were not awaiting you, I should not 
venture to ask your alliance, or indulge a vain hope of 
uniting my ill-fortune with your prosperity. The circum- 
stances, however, which seem likely to deter you, I mean 

1 *t This speech, which is the most vehement and hitter of all those in Sallnst, 
seems worthy of the highest commendation. It has all the simg and strengA of 
ihe farum (acnleos et nervos forenses), and its author seems to have rivalled, not 
only Thucydides, hut Demosthenes himself." Gerlach, 

^^ In spite of the clamonrs of Licinius, however, the senate sacceeded in patting 
off the decision of the matter to the retnm of Pompey ; who, to gain the favoar of 
the populace, annnDed all the laws of the dictator, and restored to the tribunes the 
privilege of disturbing the state." Bureau DelamaUe, 

s Letter of Mithridates to King Arsaces] " Mithridates, driven from his kingdom 
by the successes of Lucullus, had fled into Armenia, to Tigranes. Here he renewed 
the war, but both he and Tigranes were conquered, and the metropolis, Tigrano- 
certa, was taken. At this period, it appeared that Arsaces, king of the Parthians, 
was strong enough to secure victory to whichsoever side he might attach himself, 
if he could be persuaded to attach himself to either. His alliance was accordingly 
sought, on the one hand, by Lucullus, and on the other by Mithridates and 
Tigranes. To sway his wavering resolution towards himself, Mithridates wrote 
the following letter. But its effect on Arsaces, who distrusted Sextilius, LucuUu8*8 
deputy, was, that he resolved to unite himself to ndther side. De Brosses, 
v. 31, tfcj." Bumouf, 
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your resentment against Tigranes^ on account of the recent 
war, and the unfortunate state of my affairs, will appear, if 
yqu but take a just view of the matter, the greatest incen- 
tives to induce you to join me. Tigranes, ready to submit to 
you, will consent to whatever terms you please ; for myself 
Eortune, who has taken much from me, has given me ex- 
perience to advise others ; and, what is beneficial for those 
prosperous as yourself, I, who am fallen from the height of 
power, afford you an example for the better conduct of your 
affairs. 

The Eomans have constantly had the same cause, a cause 
of the greatest antiquity, for making war upon all nations, 
people, and kings, the insatiable desire of empire and wealth. 
Prompted by this incentive, they first took up arms against 
Philip, king of Macedonia ; but, being pressed by the Car- 
thaginians, they assumed the mask of friendship^, and, at 
the same time, artfully diverted Antiochus, who was coming 
to his aid, by the concession of Asia*. Soon after, when they 
had made Philip their slave^, Antiochus was despoiled of all 
his dominions on this side Mount Taurus, and ten thousand 
talents. As for Perses, the son of Philip, when, after many 
and various contests, he had received from them a pledge of 

1 Resentment against Tigranes, ^c] " TigraneB, several years before, had been 
given as a hostage to the Parthians (see Jnstin., zxxviii., 3), and had been restored 
hj them to his father's kingdom ; but compeUed, at the same time, to give up 
seventy valleys of the Armenian territory as the price of his restoration. 
(Strab., xi.) Some time afterwards, when his conragejwas roused by his alliance 
with Mithridates, he resumed possession of his land, and threw off the yoke of 
the Parthians altogether. Hence the anger of Arsaces. De Brosses, y. 2." 
Bumouf, 

2 Assumed the mask of friendship] Amicitiam tmadanies, "Friendship 
namely, for Philip. And as they pretended friendship for Philip while the Punio 
war continued, so they pretended friendship for Antiochus as long as the war with 
Philip continued." Bwmouf. 

3 Concession of Asia] Concessione Asub. "It nowhere appears that the 
Bomans, at that time, made any formal cession of any part of Asia to Antiochus. 
But we find from Livy, xxxiii., 39, that Antiochus, when Philip was fighting for 
the Romans, took the opportunity of seizing on several cities belonging to 
that prince, and that the Romans, at the time, took no notice of the matter. 
Bumouf, 

* Made Philip their slave] Tracio PhJUippo, " Sc. in servUutemj under the 
name of an ally; for Philip fought on the side of the Bomans against Antiochus, 
Livy, zzzvi., 8." Bumouf, 

B 
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faith before the gods of Samothrace, these crafty devisers of 
treachery, who had given him liflB by the articles of their 
agreement, killed him by depriving him of sleep^. Eumenes, 
of whose friendship they ostentatiously boast, they at first 
betrayed to Antiochus, as the price of a peace with him. 
Attains, the guardian of a cap:fcured territory^, they reduced, 
by pecuniajy exactions and insults, from a monarch to the 
most wretched of slaves ; and then, having forged sua un- 
natural^ will in his name, they led his son Aristonicus, for 
having attempted the recovery of his father's kingdom, in 
triumph like a conquered enemy. Asia was next occupied 
by their troops, and at length, on the death of Nicomedes*, 
ihej seized and ravaged^ the whole of Bithynia, though 
there was undoubtedly a son bom of Nusa, whom they had 
recognised as queen. What shall I say of myself ? I was 
on every side separated, by kingdoms and provinces*, from 
their dominions, yet, as I was reported to be rich and 
averse to slavery, they provoked me to war by setting Nico- 

1 Depriving him of sleep^ When Perses was defeated bj PauUas ^miliiis, and 
driven firom Macedonia, he fled to the island of Samothrace^ and took refuge in a ' 
iemple. OctavioB, the oommander of the Soman fleet, persuaded him to quit it, 
and tmst hunself to the £uth of the Bomans. Veil. Paterc., i., 9. Liv., xlir., zlv. 
Ha?ing been led in triumph, he was allowed to reside, at the intercession of 
JEmilins, nnder guard at Alba, where he is said by most authors to have died by 
abstaining from food. Plutarch, however, in his life of PauHus^milius, c. 87, 
relates that the soldiers by whom he was guarded, having for some reason taken a 
dislike to him, and not daring to offer hun violence, used means to prevent him 
from sleeping, by which he died. See also Diodor. Sic. lib., zzxi. 

s Guardian of a captured territory] Ciutodem agri capHvL '* He insinuates 
that the kingdom of Attains, even during his life, was but a province of the 
Bamans.** Bwmouf. 

3 Unnatural] Impio, Because Attains, by such a will, set aside his own children. 
Justin., zzzvi., 4, intimates that Attains was never very sound in mind. Por- 
phyrio, on Hor. Od., li., 18, Negue AUaU Ignoius hares regiam occupavi, says 
that the expression hcares occu/pavi " conveys a suspicion, from which we snppose 
that the Bomans claimed this inheritance by a forged will :*' Suspidonem dtU, qud 
exMnamus/abo iettamenio Bomaaos heme nbi hcaredUatem vwdicdste. Mithri- 
dates, therefore, seems not to have been the only one that suspected the Bomans 
of vniur dealing in the matter. 

« l^comedes] He also left his dominions to the Bomans by will. See Liv. 
Epit, xdiL ; Veil. Pat. il, 4. 

■ Sdzed and ravaged] Dkipamre, 

« Provinces] TetnsixStm, See on Cat, c.^. 
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medes iip(m me^ ; I being, indeed, perfectly aware of their 
evil intentions, and having declared with regard to the Cre- 
tans, then the only firee people in the world, and king 
Ptolemy, that that wotdd happen which has since come to 
pase. My wrongs I avenged ; I ezpeUed Nicomedes from 
Bithynia ; I recovered Asia, the spoil of king Antiochns^ ; I 
took the heavy yoke of servitude from Greece. It was only 
ihe baseness of Archelaus^, that vilest of slaves, in betraying 
my army, that prevented my progress. And those whom 
oowardice, or the wretched policy of resting their security on 
my efforts, withheld from taking arms in my behalf, pay the 
severest penalties for their folly; Ptolemy is buying off war, 
from day to day, with money* ; and the Cretans^, who have 

1 Bj settmf; Nkomedes upon zne] Per Nicomedem. " He makes the same com- 
plaint in Justin., xxxriii., 5. Nicomedes had been expeUed, bj the arms, indeed, 
of his brother, bnt by the secret instigation of Mithridates, firom his kingdom ; and 
the senate, by sending legstes, effected his restoration. . . . Hot the Soman 
gmerals, who hoped for rich spoils from a war, incited Nicomedes to invade the 
dnminions of Ifithridates. Of this aggression Mthridaies made bitter complaints, 
bat finding no redress, tboaght it time to commence hostilities. This was the 
ori^ of the war with Mithridates, who had previonslj, in name at least, been 
the allj of the Romans. See Appian, De Bell. Mithrid." Bwmouf. 

^ Asia, the spoil of king Antiochns] AHamqae spcUitm regis An^ochi. " He 
caQs it a spoil, because it had been taken from Antioohus hj the Somans. See 
aboare, Andodhm omni ci8 Taurvm offro—tpoHaiiu est : * Aatioehos was despoiled 
of all his dommions on this aide Moont Tanms.' " Cortuu, 

3 Archelans] " General of the army of Mithridates, who, having lost Athens, 
and suffered defeats at Chieronea and Orchomenns, made peace, in the name of 
IGthridates, with SyUa, to which the king, after some deky, gave his sanction. 
But extraordinary honoors being pud to Archelans by Sylla, Mithridates began to 
soBpect him of having acted treacheronsly, both in the field and with regard to 
the peace; and his suspicions were increased, when, being sent to the l^ons of 
Fimbria, who had expressed some intention of deserting to Iffithridates, he him- 
self was taken prisoner by them, and his attendants slain. Havmg afterwards 
recovered his liberty, but dreading the wrath of his master, he fled, with his wives 
and children, to the Romans, to whom he ever after continued fiuthfdl. See 
Plutarch, Vit. Syll. and Appian de BelL Mithrid." JSumouf, 

« With money] Pretio, " A force d'aigent" De Brosses. " He perhaps refers 
to those large presents made by Ptolemy to LucuUus. Plutarch in LucuU.'* 
CartUiB. 

».The Cretans, ^.] " The Cretan war, if we would but admit the truth, we 
ourselves occasioned, solely from the desire of subduing that noble island. It was 
thought to have favoured Afithridates, and we nsolved to take vengeanoa for this 
oflfenfie by force of anns.''— Floras, uL, 7. 

b2 
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already been once attacked, will see no end of hoBtilities tiH 
they are utterly subjugatei 

For my own part, perceiving that war against me was. 
rather delayed by the Komans (on account of their troubles 
at home), than peace secured to me, I resumed hostilities ;. 
though Tigranes, who now too late approves my counsels, re- 
fused to join me ; though you were at a great distance ; and 
though all the neighbouring powers were under submission, 
to my enemies. I routed Marcus Cotta, the Eoman general^ 
in a battle by land at Chalcedon; and despoiled him of a 
fine fleet by sea. But being delayed, at the head of a vast 
army, by a long siege at Cyzicus, I suffered from want of 
provisions ; for no one assisted me by land, and the winter 
prevented all relief by sea. Compelled, therefore, though 
not by any force of the enemy, to return to my hereditary 
dominions, I had the misfortune to lose, by shipwrecks at 
Parium^ and Heraclea, my fleet and the flower of my troops^ 
I recruited my army, however, at Cabrra^ ; but, after various 
encoimters with Luctillus, a second scarcity affected both of 
us. But he had the kingdom of Ariobarzanes^, still unin- 
jured by the war, for a resource ; whilst I, finding all tha 
country round me wasted, retired to Armenia ; the Bomans 
pursuing, not me, but their own plan* of subverting every 
kingdom ; and because they were enabled, from the narrow- 
ness of the pass through which we marched, to prevent u» 
from coming fairly to action, they attribute what was the 
consequence of Tigranes' imprudence, to the successfril 
efforts of their own arms. 

I intreat you then to consider, whether, if I am subdued, 
you will find yourself better able to resist the Bomans, or 
more likely to see an end put to the war. I know indeed 
that you have abundance of troops, arms, and treasure ; on 
which accounts you are sought by me as an ally, and by 

' Parium] " A town on the coast of Mjsia Minor, not far from CyzicoB. See 
Cellar., iii., 8.** Coriius, Heraclea was in Pontns. 

s Cabira] " A city of Pontus, bordering on Armenia, afterwards named Diopolis- 
byPompey." Cortku. 

3 ArioWzanes] King of Cappadocia. 

* Pnrsning, not me, bnt their own plan] SeeuU non m«, sed morem smen. Of 
snch a play on a word, I believe that there is no other instance in Sallnst. 
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them as a prey. And what remains best for you^ to deter- 
mine, is, while the kingdom of Tigranes is still flourishing, 
and while I am in possession of troops inured to war, to 
bring the contest to a termination at a distance from home, 
and with little labour, by the efforts of our own soldiers ; 
since Tigranes and myself can neither conquer nor be con- 
quered without hazard to you. 

Are you ignorant that the Eomans had spread themselves 
westward until the ocean stopped their progress, before 
they turned their arms against us ? And that they have 
had nothing, from the very commencement of their being, 
neither home, nor wives, nor lands, nor rule, but what they 
have gained by rapine? Originally a herd of fugitives, 
without a country, without any known parents^, they founded 
an empire by the destruction of mankind, and are restrained, 
neither by human nor divine obligations, from ravaging and 
oppressing aU, whether friends or allies, near or remote, 
weak or strong. Every power that does not become their 
slave, and regal powers most of all, they regard as an enemy. 
Pew states wish for liberty^ ; but most prefer just monarchs ; 
on which account they detest us, as their rivals in power, aud 
likely to be the avengers of the cause of mankind. Por 

^ And what remains best for you, ^c] Casterum coruiHum est, Tigranis regno 
integroj ^. This is the reading of Bumoaf, whose interpretation I have followed, 
but without feeling sure that it is right. Gortius points the words coruiUum est 
TigraniSy regno, 4^,, a mode which Gerhich advocates in his notes, but gives 
the other method in his text. He justly calls the passage locus difficiBmus, 

' Without any known parents] jStn^ parentibus. " Sans parens." De Brosses, 
Corttns UkBB parentesy in this passage, in the sense of subjects, saying that, in 
the miscellaneons multitude that formed the origin of Borne, there were neither 
vnperantes nor parenteSf neither governors nor subjects ; but this interpretation is 
justly condenmed by Gerlach, who cites from Sen. Ep., 108, And pater nuUus, 
and fipom Hor. Sat L, 6, 10, Viros ntUKs majoribus ortos. He might have added 
what is said of Servius Tulfios in Livy, Poire miUoy maJbre servo, 

' Few states wish for liberty] Pauoi lihertaiem — vdkmt '* He speaks with 
ragsrd to the character of the Asiatics, who neither knew liberty by experience, 
nor had any due conception of it ; referring especially to the case of the Cappado- 
daiis, who, when the last of the family of theur king Ariarathes, who had been 
kiUed by Mithridates, died, were made free by theur own senate at the direction of 
Mithridates himself; but they soon declared that a nation could not exist without 
a monarch, and chose Ariobarzanes for then: king, with the approbation of their 
senate. Justin., zxzviii., 2. * Liberty,' says Montesquieu, * has appeared uuup- 
portable to people who have not been accustomed to enjoy it; as a pure air is 
sometimes hurtful to such as have lived in marshy districts.* Spirit of Laws, 
xix., 2." Bumouf, 
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yourself in porticiilair, who ore master of Seleucia, the greatest 
of cities, ana of Persia, renowned for its wealth, what can 
you eipect from them but dissimulation for the present, and 
war hereafter ? The Bomans haye weapons to attack all, 
but the keenest for those whose conquest will yield most 
spoil. It is by daring and deceit, and by raising war upon 
war, that they have become great. Pursuing this course, 
they will either suppress all other powers, or perish in the 
attempt. And to effect their destruction wiU not be diffi- 
oult, if you on the side of Mesopotamia, and I on that of 
Armenia, surround their army, which wiU tiius be deprived 
of provisions and succour, and which, indeed, has been 
hitherto preserved only by the favour of Fortune, or by our 
own fault. You will then be celebrated among posterity, as 
having come to the aid of great princes^, and having sup- 
pressed the spoilers of nations. This course I advise and 
ejchort you to take ; and not, by suffering me to perish, to 
delay your own destruction merely for a while, rather than 
become a conqueror by uniting with me^. 



Of what book the following speech is a fngment is uacertain. Cortia0y 
Gerlach, and Burnouf, think that it formed part of the third. De Brosses phices 
it in the second. 

SPBJBCH OP CAIUS COTTA^, THE CONSUL, TO THE PEOPLE. 

'* It has been my lot, my fellow-citizens, to experience 

1 Gh'eat princes] MagtUs regibtit. Himself and Tigranes^ 

2 *' The arts of the Bomans are nowhere more folly exposed than in this letter. 
We are not to believe, however, with the learned De Brosses, that it was written 
by Mithridates himself ; .... for the commencement of it is a manifest imitatLon 
of Thncydides, i., 32 ; and the diction of Sallnst is easily to be recogmsed thron^^-* 
out it.*' Bttnwuf. 

> Cains Gotta] *^ This speech, as appears from internal evidence, was spoken bj 
Cains Aorelias Cotta, consul in the year 679, when a distnrbance had arisen 
among the people in consequence of the fiimine of ^ieh we have spoken in tiie 
first note on the Letter of Pompey. It onght, therefore, to be referred to the third 
book of SaUnst's History ; and they are greatly in error who attribnte it to Marons 
Cotta, who was routed by Mitbridates, and whom they suppose to be here depre* 
eating the anger of the people on account of his defeat It is plain, firom tlw 
words of the speaker, that the people were threatening him with death under the 
infiuenoe of hunger. . . . . C. Cotta was a veiy great orator. Cicero says much 
respecting him. Brut, 80, 49, 56. He is also one of the speakers in the treatia« 
De OnUort^* Bwmn/i Gerlach's remarks, on the authorship of the speech, are 
to the same e£foot 
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Humy perils at home, and many roTevses in the field ; vhich, 
by the help of the gods and my own efforts, I have pardy 
endured and partly surmounted ; but in none of them have 
I been found wanting in ability to direct my conduct, or in 
industry to execute my plana. Prosperity and adversiiy have 
vrrought changes in my resources, but never in my mind. 
Yet, in our present calamitous circumstances, every support, 
in common with Portune, seems to have deserted me. DM 
age, too, whidi is a binrden in itself, doubles my amdety ; for, 
at my advanced period of life, I cannot hope even to me with 
honour^. Should I prove a traitor to you, and, after being 
twice born^, lightly esteem my household gods, my country, 
and this supreme command, what torture would be sufficient 
for me during life, or what punishm^it after death ? All the 
torments atl^buted to the infernal, regions would be too 
little for my guilt. 

" From my earliest manhood, both as a public and private 
character, my conduct has been before you ; whoever wished 
to profit by my advocacy, my counsel, or my purse, has 
never been refused. I have exerted qo subtiliy of eloquence 
or talent to work mischief. Though most desirous of friend- 
ship as a private individual, I have incurred the most violent 
enmities m the cause of the state. But when I was over- 
powered, together with the commonwealth, by a victorious 
nction ; when I stood in need of relief from others, and was 
expecting still greater calamities, you, my feUow-citizens, re- 
stored to me my country, and my household gods, with the 
greatest possible honour. Eor such benefits, if I could lay 
down a nfe (which is impossible) for each of you, I should 
iiardly think that I testified sufficient gratitude. Since life 
and death belong to nature^ ; but the privilege of living 

1 Even to die with hononr] " For he cannot die with honour, who dies nnder 
the impntation of a great crime." Bwmouf. 

2 Twice born] Bis gerdtus. " Those were said to be &is geniti in the state, whOy 
after some calamity, attained eminent honour, or who, after being banished from 
thdr conntry, were received into it again. That Cotta had been exiled, and had 
returned, appears from what he afterwards says, and from Cicero, Bmt., c. 90. 
So Cicero, Epist. ad Alt., vL, 6, calls his own retnm TroXtyyci/co-ia." Corika, 
He was exiled, according to Bnmonf, A.X7.C. 663, and recaUed by Sylla after his 
victory over Marins. 

' Shice life and death belong to nature, ^.] Nam vita ei mors jtgra nxOurm 
sunt, 4c. " If I conld lay down a life for each of yon, I should only give what 
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among one's countiymen, without censure, uninjured in re* 
putation or fortune, is given and received as a favour from, 
one's country. 

" You have elected us Consuls^, my fellow-citizens, at a 
time when the republic is in the greatest embarrassment 
both at home and abroad. The generals in Spain^ are calling 
for pay, troops, arms, and provisions ; demands which their 
circumstances oblige them to make ; for, from the defection 
of our allies^, and the retreat of Sertorius over the mountains, 
they can neither come to an engagement, nor obtain neces- 
sary supplies. Armies are maintained in Asia and Cilicia, 
on account of the formidable power of Mithridates. Mace- 
donia is full of enemies, as well as the maritime parts of 
Italy and the provinces. Our revenues, which are small, 
and, from the distractions of war, irregularly received, scarcely 
suffice for the half of our expenses* ; and hence we sail witli 
a fleet, for conveying provisions to the troops, much smaller 
than on previous occasions. 

" If this state of things has been produced by treachery or 
neglect in us, act againgt us as vengeance may prompt you ; 
inflict the most severe punishment upon us. But if Fortiine, 
which is common to all, has merely frowned upon us, why do 
you meditate resolutions unworthy of yourselves, of us, and 
of the commonwealth ? Por myself, whose long life is draw- 
ing to a close, I do not deprecate death, if, by the infliction 
of it, any inconvenience may be removed from you ; nor can 
I terminate my life, the life of a free-born citizen, in a more 

beloDgs to natnre, and sot to man ; bat yon gave me wbat belongs to yourselves, 
namely, the privilege of living without dishonour, and even in the full enjoyment of 
fame and fortune among my countrymen. What I should offer to you, could not 
be received as a real gift ; what you conferred on me, was both given and received 
as the greatest of gifts." Bumouf, 

I Us Consuls] Himself and Lucullus, afterwards famous for his conduct of the 
Mithridatic war. 

* The generals in Spain] Pompey and Metellus. See Pompey's Letter, and the 
notes. " From these wbrds it is plain that this speech was delivered some short 
time before the Letter of Pompey was sent to the senate ; for Lucullus and Cotta 
granted Pompey*s requests." Gerlach, 

> Defection of our allies] " Those in Spaui, whom Sertorius had detached from 
the Bomans." Bumouf. 

* Half of our expenses] Partem swnptuum, Sc. dimidiam. So dua paries is 
used for two-thirds. 
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honourable cause than that of promoting your welfare. I, 
Caius Cotta, your consul, am here before you ; I do what our 
ancestors, in unsuccessful wars, have often done ; I devote 
and offer myself for the republic. But consider to what sort 
of person you must hereafter intrust its interests ; for no 
man of merit will be willing to accept such an honour, when 
he must be accountable for misfortunes at sea, and for all 
the events of war, whether conducted by himself or by others, 
or come to an ignominious end. Eemember, however, when 
you have put me to death, that I died, not for any iniquitous 
or avaricious practices, but resigning my breath willingly in 
behalf of those to whom I owe the highest obligations. 

" But I conjure you, my fellow-citizens, by your regard for 
yourselves, and by the glory of your ancestors, bear up 
against adversity, and devise proper measures for the good 
of the state. To the management of a great empire much 
oare, and much toil, are necessary ; toil from which it is in 
vain for you to shrink, and in vain to look for the affluence 
of peace, when every province and realm, every sea and land, 
is embroiled or exhausted with war." 
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TWO EPISTLES TO JULIUS CJISAR, ON THE 
GOVEBMENT OF THE STATE; 

WHICH HAVE BEEN ASCRIBED TO SALLUST. 



** Thbsjs Letters were formerly entitled Orations. Bnt that they are Letters is 
apparent from yarions passages in them ; and especially from the twelfth section of 
the first, in which the writer BSLys^forsUanj mperator^perlectU litteris, ^c, I have 
therefore followed Cortius in giving them that name. That which I have placed 
first, in accordance with the opinions of the hest French translators, De Brosses, 
Dorean Delamalle, and Ensebe Salvert, is generally pnt second. But it is evident, 
firom the ninth section of the first, and firom the second section of the .second, 
that they were written in the order in which they are here gjveo. 

" There has been much contenti(m. among^ scholars whether they were written 
by Sallnst, or by some imitator of Sallnst's style. Cortios maintains that they are 
not Sallust's, and bestows great labour in proving that every word in them may 
be found in Sallnst's other writings ; and hence infers that they are not the com- 
position of Sallust. Any other person might possibly, from such premises, have 
formed a different conclusion. But Cortius wrote his commentary in a passion, 
and does not scruple to charge the author of the Epistles, throughout his notes, 
with the grossest folly and stupidity ; reproaches which would certahily recoil 
upon himself, had he not, by his other annotations on Sallust, honourably ren- 
dered himself proof against them. Douza, a man of as great learning as Cortius, 
asserts that they must certainly be Sallust's; *for there could not be taken,* 
says he, ' from the same spring, two drops of water more like to one another 
than these letters are like the relics of Sallust which fortune has spared 
us.' That such is the case, every one who reads the letters will understand 

as well as Douza Carrio expresses doubts; of which the 

chief cause is, that they are not cited by the old grammarians, who adduce so 
many phrases from Sallust*s other works ; and I am willing to allow this objec- 
tion its due weight But De Brosses answers it by observing that they may have 
been little known, from having been written as to a private iriend, and without 
any intention that they should be Liid before the public. 

*' They were found by Pomponius Lsetus in a manuscript in the Vatican, attached 
to the fragments of Sallust's History. Lsetus, when he published them, did not 
prefix Sallust's name ; but that circumstance is no proof for or against them. I 
am induced to ascribe them to Sallust, first, by the diction, which is truly 
Sallustian, and, secondly, by the remarkable knowledge of political affairs which 
appears in them. It seems impossible to me that any Pseudo-SaUust could have 
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brought the days of Caesar 90 Tividly before his mental Yiaion, and have spoken 
inth snch fitnesB and accuracy ooncemiog the transactionB of those times. Thero 
are man j tilings in the letters which, as it appears to me, oonld not haTS been 
written bnt hj a person who had been present at the occnrrences of which he 
speaks; many things, which, if not written by the well-known Sallust, would 
fldmost oblige me tol)e]ieYe that there mnst have been two Sallnsts. I therefore 
proceed to comment npon them as Sallnst's own productions/* Bumouf. 

'* Those who have denied that these Epistles are Sallnst's, have rested their 
negations on arguments which are far from being satisfactory. Nor can I see 
t&e usual penetration of Gortius in the remarks whioh he has made on these 00m- 
positions ; for in saying that elegance of construction, judicious connexion, and 
what he calls numerousness of style, are not to be found in them, he seems to me to 
be totally in error. To assert that the whole complexion of the language is at 
variance with the diction of Sallust, is so far from being just, that we may rather 
suppose the author to have collected all the flowers of Sallnst's style, with a view 
to give a greater air of genuineness to his productions. Bnt there are other con- 
siderations ^hich show that these Letters, or Orations, as some would call them, 
are forgeries. Not one of the grammarians has cited them ; nor is the name of 
Sallust prefixed to them in the Vatican manuscript, which I have carefully col- 
lated. They are added to the orations and epistles extracted from the History 
of Sallust, but the writer of the manuscript appears to have been totally ignorant 
o^the name of their author. It is difficult, too, to show at what time, or with 
wliat intention, such epistles could have been written to Cfesar by Sallust. They 
seem, indeed, to refer to the end of Cassar's lifetime, when he was endeavouring 
to settle the state by passing new laws, and when Sallust was proconsul of 
Numidia ; for I can hardly suppose that Sallust addressed GiBsar by letter when 
they were both at Bome. But there are many expressions in the Epistles which 
show that they cannot be assigned to any certain period. In the first Epistle, 
c. ii., mention is made of an cidverse consulj and commentators reasonably sup- 
posed that this may refer to Lentulns (Comp. Gses., B. G., L, 1, 2) ; and it would 
accordingly be inferred that this letter was written soon after the war commenced ; 
but in c. iv., the writer speaks of Gato and Domitius as being dead; Pompey 
must therefore have been killed before the time to which he aUndes ; yet in a iil. 
he speaks of Pompey as being still alive ; and, to surprise the reader still more, 
he recurs, in c. ix., to Domitius and Gato again, expatiating on their abilities, and 
intimating that they are still to be feared. This confusion of times might be 
remedied by expunging the fourth section, but this would be to support a bad 
oause by an unsatisfactory mode of proceeding. However, if we grant that the 
letters were written at the particular time at which they profess to have been 
written, it is further to be considered whether the subjects of them are suitable to 
the genius of Sallust, and to the friendship which subsisted between him and 
CsBsar. In the second letter it will readily be acknowledged that there are many 
sentiments worthy of Sallust ; for the writer of it may £suriy be allowed to have 
considerable knowledge of political affiurs. But however acutely he reasons on 
the general regulation of a state, the letter, unless it contains admonitxons adapted 
either to establish or correct the condition of affiurs at the time of Gaesar, ought 
net to have been addressed to him. 

" It may be said that the.design of the author of the epstle was to admoiUBh 
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Gftsar to nse his victoiy with moderation, and not to listen to the sangninary 
aaggestions of unprincipled men. Bat what men he means, I cannot understand. 
Among the many vices imputed to Caesar, a willingness to allow himself to be 
directed, with too great facility, by the counsels of others, can hardly be numbered ; 
and he exercised his power with such clemency and gentleness, as excited the 
admiration even of his enemies. The writer of the letter, indeed, might be 
thought to have set forth his counsels, not with a view to the benefit of others, but 
to relieve some xmeasy feeling in his own mind. He says that the licence of ex- 
penditnie and rapacity is to be restrained ; that the usurers are to be suppressed ; 
that the honour paid to money should be diminished, and military service 
equalised. Such are the counsels of the second letter ; and among them are inter- 
mingled many remarks on the merits of Ciesar, on the perverse proceedings of the 
opposite faction, and on the corrupt morals of the youth ; all of which may justly 
be regarded as wholly foreign to the author's subject. But if we allow that this 
epistle was written by Sallust himself, we must assuredly admit that the other 
(which is properly put first) was composed by some declahner, as a mere exercise 
of the intellect. Some things are expressed in both letters in nearly the same 
words ; as in the first section of each epistle : qtiod priits defessi^ ^c. ; ^ that men 
are sooner weary of praising you, than you of doing things worthy of praise/ 
Other things, again, are totally at variance with one another ; thus Sylla, in the 
second e{»stle, cap. v., is accused of cruelty ; while in the first, cap. iv., he is ex- 
tolled for clemency. The imitations, also, of parts of the introductions to the 
Gatifine and Jugurtha are ridiculous ; as in the first epistle, cap. i. : Sed mihi 
studiumJuU adolescentulo, ^.; and cap. x.: Postquam mihi arteSf ^c. The 
serenth chapter, too, is extremely similar to the eleventh and twelfth chapters of 
tiie Catiline. As for the words, and figures of speech, copied from Sallust, they 
are so numerous that the reader can regard their accumulation only as the work 
of a jejune declaimer ; thus, in the first epistle, cap. ix. : Paraniur hcec disciplmd 
GrvBCorvm, ^c, he takes from the Jugurtha, c. Ixxxv., the expressions of con- 
tempt for Greek learning which Sallust has attributed to Marius, and reproduces 
them as the sentiments of Sallust hhnself, not reflecting that Sallust was a great 
reader of the Greek authors, and sought water for his own brooks in the springs of 
Thacydides. Compare also cap. v., m duos partes, ^c, and Jugurtha, c. xli. 

" But to say nothing more of such imitations, which every reader may easily find 
for himself, what, let me ask, is the object of the whole of the first epistle ? The 
modest author o&rs advice to Caesar about the regulation of the state. But what 
was the advice which he thought worthy of being the subject of two epistles to 
OsBsar, when he was busied with important occupations ? He assails the factioa 
of the nobles, as if it had not been at all humbled, and is mspired with such ardour 
for malediction, that he decries those whom he had previously extolled, and heaps 
reproaches on those, as living men, whom he had before represented as dead. 
Compare cap. iv. and ix. of the first epistle. He advises CsBsar to add to the 
number of citizens ; but many new citizens had aheady been made ; he thinks 
that the eagerness for getting money should be discouraged, but he had spoken at 
greater length on this subject in the other epistle. He thinks that the senate 
should be augmented, but Csesar had before admitted into it a number of the 
worst characters. He is persuaded that the authority of the senate would be 
greatly increased, if the senators should vote by ballot, but he forgets that means 
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would thus be fornlshed for practisiug dishonesty ; for many men of weak minds 
are restrained from immoral dealings only by a false ambition, which excites in them 
a desire to appear good, though real goodness is far from them ; and if such men 
can but conceal their corrupt practices, they will dare anything whatsoever. But 
the writer's want of judgment is most flagrantly manifested in his suggestions ta 
Caesar to restore liberty which had been overthrown. Can it be supposed that 
Sallust was so ignorant of Cssar's disposition, and of the state of public affiurs^ 
as to offer such advice? The proeopopoua, too, of Bome, uttering prayers and 
supplications, as she appears on the page of Cicero, militates against tiie genuine- 
ness of the epistles. When I take all these points into consideration, I am so far 
from believing that the epistles are Sallust's, that I cannot even suppose them to 
be both the work of the same author. We might rather imagine that two students, 
of rhetoric, who had made themselves masters of the strikmg peculiarities of 
Sallust's ornate diction, and who knew that Sallust himself was a friend of Caesar^ 
and an opponent of the aristocratic party, had resolved on giving, in these letters^ 
an imitation of Sallust's style and manner. The similarity of the subjects of the 
letters throughout, and of many particular passages, induces me to believe that 
two young men, who were under the same teacher of oratory, had engaged in a 
contest to show which of them had made the greatest progress in this peculiar 
study. This opinion, I think, might be more fully supported by a more minute 
examination and comparison of particular passages.** Gerlach, 

These observations of Gerlach are rather long; but, as they may be regarded 
as decisively settling the question respecting the authenticity and genuineness of 
the epistles, I have thought it better to give them in foil Eritzius, who is no 
firiend to Gerlach in general, cordially agrees with him in opinion on this point, 
and bestows the highest praise on his remarks: 

*' The epistles to Caesar," says he, '^ on the regulation of the state, I ceuld not 
induce myself to add to my edition, as many incontrovertible proofs show that 
they are the ofispring of some school of declamation, where it was rashly tried, 
whether it were possible to represent Sallust's force of mind merely by copying- 
Sallust's diction. ..... I had intended to support this opmion of mine 

by arguments of some length, but the execution of my purpose is rendered un- 
necessary by the diligence and industry of Gerlach, who has examined both of the 
ejostles with so much penetration and soundness of judgment, and shows, with so 
much ability, that these compositions, attributed to the most emhient of Boman 
historians, are certainly spurious, that whoever, after considering his arguments, 
can still believe them genuine, must be regarded as ready to believe the grossest 

absurdities that can be advanced Gerlach, at the same time, 

acutely conjectures that both are not the production of the same hand, and that 
two young men, in some school of rhetoric, may have agreed to write, on the same 
subject, a couple of essays to show how far each had mastered the style and 
matter of Sallust. Than this conjecture I can conceive nothing more probable."— 
See the Life of Sallust prefixed to this translation. 
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EPISTLE I. 

I. I AM aware How difficult and Hazardous an undertaking 
it is to offer advice to a prince or governor, or to any per- 
sonage invested with supreme power ; for thev have abun- 
dBEQce of counsellors already about them ; nor has any man 
sufficient sagadty, or sufficient knowledge of futurity, for 
the task. Bad counsels, too, often succeed even better than 
good ; since Eortune directs most affairs according to her own 
pleasure. 

But I, in my youth\ had a strong desire to be employed 
in affairs of government, and sp^it much time and hibonr in 
the study of them ; not merely with a view to the attain- 
ment of office, wHich many have reached by dishonourable 
means, but with a desire to understand the conduct of affairs 
in peace and war, and the strength of the republic with 
regard to arms, men, and resourcea. After much delibera- 
tion, therefore, I resolved to think less of my character and 
modesty than of your honour, and to incur any hazard for 
the sake of advancing your glory. This determination I 
formed, not from any raali impulse?, or from respect to your 
fortune, but because I Have observed in your character one 
quality worthy of admiration above the rest, a greatness of 
mind which is more conspicuous in adverse than in pros- 
perous circumstances. But your merit in this respect is 
sufficiently declared by others ; as men were sooner weary 
of praising and admiring your greatness^, than you are o£ 
penorming what is worthy of celebration. 

II. I am, indeed, of opinion, that nothing so arduous csa 
be proposed, that it will not be easy to you if your mind be 
applied to it. 'Not have I addressed to you my thoughts on 
the state, with the hope of hearing my prudence or ability 
unduly commended, but with a wish to call your attrition, 
amidst the labours of war^, amidst battles, victories, and the 

^ L But I, in 1117 jootfa, ^c] Oompare Cat.^ c. iii 

3 Not from any rash impnlse] Nbn temerg, DonbtleBB not ; for the preceding 
sentence says that the resolution was formed by him muUa cum ammo agitanUy 
"after mach deliberation." 

s Tour greatness] Mtm^enlMm Utam. Cortins proposes magriificentiam^ 
which the sense seems to require. 

* IL Labours of war] Laboret mUUia, Those who have imagined tins epistle 
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cares of command, to the concerns of the dty. For if you 
hare no other aim than to take revenge on your enemies for 
their attacks^, and to retain the favours of the people^ 
against an adverse consul^, you are far from meditating ^niat 
is worthy of your ability. But if that spirit still remains in 
you, which, from the first, disconcerted the faction of the 
nobility^, and raised the Soman people from oppressive 
slavery to the ftdl enioyment of hberty; which, m your 
pr»torship, baffled, without arms^, the army of your aaver- 

to be genuine, consider it to have been written A.U.C. 704, when Marcellns and 
LentaloB were consnls, and when Caesar was with the army in Ganl. 

1 To take revenge on jonr enemies for their attacks] UH te ab immicorftm 
impttu vindic68, '* Vmdicare se ab aUquo, signifies to avenge himself npon anj 
one.'' Gordon. Kot always. Bnt there are eyamples of this signiftcatiaSL See 
Sen. Bene£, vi., 5. Vwkdkata ab mjurm magistraiwm. profrincM^ VeU. Pat, 
li, 126. 

* Fayonrs of the people] Benefda populL " Allading to prolonged command 
of the army, and tiie privilege of being a candidate for the consulship m his 
ahsence.'* Bwmouf, 

s An adyerse consnl] Adownm oonaukm, " He means Lentolus. See 0ns., 
B. C, L, 1, 2." Cortka, Most other commentaton agree with Imn. 

* Which, from the first, disconcerted the Action of the nobility] Qui jam a 
principio nobilUaiis facUonem dUturhavit. " This may refer to what Suetonius 
says m his Liie of Ossar, c. v. : ' After he was made a military tribune, .... 
he vigorously supported the advocates for restoring the tribunitial authority, 
whioh had been very mnch reduced by Sylla ;' and c. zl : ^ He engaged a part of 
thd tribunes, in a design to procure for him the province of Egypt by a vote of the 
people, .... but he could not carry his point, from the opposition made by the 
nobility. In order, therefore, to lessen tiiieir authority by all the means in his 
power, he agiun set up the trophies erected in honour of Gains Marius, on account 
of his conquest of Jugnrtha, and of the Cimbri and Teutones, which had formerly 
ben demoiiBhed by l^Ua.' ** Bumouf. 

* Baflied, without arms, ^.] In proBiurA armis inmicortm inerrms disjecit. 
Bnrnouf refers to Suetonhis, J. GsBsar, c. xvi.^ " He likewise stood very resolutdy 
by GsBcilius Metellus, tribune of the commons, in his preferring some very sedi- 
tious IriU to the people, in spite of all opposition from his colleagues, till they were 
both by a vote (^ihe house displaced. He yentured, notwithstanding, to continue 
in his office of administering justice ; but findmg some prepared to hinder him by 
fofce of arms, he dismissed his officers, threw oS his gown, and got privately 
home, with a resolution to be quiet, smce the times ran so strong against him. 
He likewise pacified the mob, that in two days after gathered about him, and in a 
riotous manner offered him their assistance for the vindieatian of his honour. 
Which happening contrary to expectation, the senate, who had met m all haste 
npon occasion of this tumult, gave him their thanks by some of the leading-mem- 
ben of ibe house, sent for hun, and after they had hi|^y commended his 
behaviour, canoeUed their fbnner vote, and restored him to his place.** Ghvke's 
TraoslatioQ. 
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saries ; and wliicli lias achieved sucli eminent and illustrious 
actions, both at home and in the field, that not even your 
detractors complain of anything but your greatness, accept 
the suggestions which I offer to you concerning the govern- 
ment of the state, and which you will find, I trust^, either 
consonant with propriety, or not greatly at variance with it. 
in. Since Pompey, either from deficiency of judgment, or 
from perversely preferring what was to his own injury^, has 
committed such an error as to put arms into the hands of 
his enemies^, it must be your part to settle the state in those 
particulars* in which he has disordered it. First of all, he 
gave to a few senators unlimited authority with regard to 
the revenues, disbursements, and judicial proceedings, but 
left the Eoman commonalty, who had the supreme power 
before, in a state of slavery under laws which were not even 
equal for all. Though the judicial power has been appointed 
to the three orders^, as before, yet the same faction still 
governs, giving and taking away as they please ; oppressing 
the innocent, and raising their partisans to honour ; while 
no wickedness, no dishonesty or disgrace, is a bar to the 
attainment of office ; whatever appears desirable, they seize 
and render their own, and make their will and pleasure their 
law, as arbitrarily as victors in a conquered city. I should 
be, comparatively, but little concerned, if the superiority 
which they exercise, according to their custom, for the en- 
slaving of others^, had been obtained by their own merit ; 
but they are the basest of mankind, whose magnanimity 

1 1 trust] Profecto, 

2 III. Preferring what was to his own injury] Qtita tUkil mdkdt quam quod 
s3n dbeuet, Sibi is the reading of Cortius ; Havercamp's, and sereral other 
editions, have Hbiy which, indeed, seems to suit better with the animi pravUate 
which precedes. The sense will then be, '^ that Pompey acted either from want of 
judgment, or from a desure to oppose Caesar." Gortios's note on sibi obesset is, 
" The writer refers to that obstinacy of Pompey, with which he rejected all terms 
of peace and concord, when Ossar was inclined to settle matters amicably." 

s To pat arms into the hands of his enemies] Ut JiosUbus tela in mamujaceret. 
" Compellmg his enemies to take np arms.** Cortius* But the expression may 
befigcu^tiye. 

* In those particulars, ^c] Quibus ille rebus rempubhcam conkufbamtf eisdem 
tibi restOttendum est, ** Les points de droit public qu'il a renvers^^ sont ceuz 
que T0U8 avez d*abord k redresser." De Brosses, 

^ To the three orders] Tribus ordinibus. By a law of L. Aurellus Cotta,. 
A.U.C. 684, the right of being judices was given to the senators, equites, and 
iribuni (srariL 

* Of others] AUerius, The singular for the plnral. 
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and virtue Ue whoUj in their tongue, and who abuse with 
insolence an ascendency conceded to them only by chance 
and the supineness of others. Por what sedition, or civil 
dissension, has ever ruined so many illustrious families? 
Or whose violence, even in the moment of victory, has ever 
been so headstrong and immoderate P 

IV. Sylla, to whom the utmost licence was granted by the 
law of war, and who was conscious that his party would be 
strengthened by cutdng off his enemies, yet, after putting to 
death a few, sought to secure the rest rather by kindness 
than by terror. But, at the present period, not only Cato, 
Lucius Domitius^, and others of that party, but forty sena- 
tors, and many young men of excellent promise, have been 
slaughtered like victims for sacrifice ; and yet this merciless 
band of men, after shedding the blood of so many miserable 
citizens, could not by any means feel satisfied ; neither father- 
less children, nor aged parents, neither the groans of men^ 
nor the wailings of women, could affect their unrelenting 
hearts ; but they proceeded daily with increased bitterness, 
both in their deeds and their words, degrading some from 
their rank, and excelling others from their country. Need 
I make any allusion to yourself, whose humiliation these 
basest of men would purchase even with their lives P Their 
own power, indeed, though it fidl into their hands unex- 
pectedly, produces them less pleasure than your elevation 
causes pain ; and they would rather bring liberty into danger 
by your downfal, than see the Eoman empire raised by your 
efforts to the highest pitch of greatness. It is the more 
incumbent on you, therefore, to consider, again and again, 
how you may establish and secure the state. For myself, 

> IV. Not only Cato, Lncias Domitias, ^.] At herde nunc cum Catone^ 
L, DomitiOy casterUque ^usdem facHonis, quadragmta aenatores — mactoH sunt. 
I have given the exact sense of the passa^ as it stands in Cortias and Bnmoof. 
Bat the text cannot be correct, nnless ve snppose that some other Cato and 
Domitias are meant than those mentioned in c. iz. ; for the writer woald hardly 
faaye forgotten himself so far as to speak of the same men as both dead and alive 
within so short a space; though Gerlach thinks even this possible; see his 
remarks prefixed. De Brosses tacitly translates the passage as if it were nunc a 
CtUone, ^. : ** Aajoard*hai on Gaton, nn Domitias, et les antres de cette faction, 
ont fait massacrer oomme des victunes quarante s^natears," ^. ; and Cooke 
and Rowe render the passage io a similar way. The Abb^ Thjvon proposes to 
read Carbone^ a name joined^ with that of Domitias in the second Epistle ; and he 
may be right ; bat to correct compoaitions of no authority is only waste of time* 

8 
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I shall not hesifcale to express w^t ari0e» in my busmI; bat 
it will be for your judgment to decide how &r my saggMh 
tions sre oonsiurtent with reason and worthy of adoption. 

Y. I regard the state as divided, aecordmg to tne notion 
that I have reoeiyed of it from our aneeBtovs, into two parts^ 
the patricians and the plebeians^. The supreme anthofilty 
was originally in the hands of the patricians, but the ple- 
beians had always by far the greater power. On Berenl 
oceasioiBB, in consequence, a secessian'took place; and the 
pow^ of the nobility was firom time to time diminished, and 
the priyileges of the people augmented. But the libeity of 
the commons chiefly lay in this^ that no man's power was 
aboye that of the laws ; the noblranan outshone the plebeum, 
not in wealth or ostentatiousness, but in high character and 
honourable deeds ; the meanest citisen, whether ^agaged in 
agriculture or war, wanted notlung that was proper few his 
condition, nor was wanting to hnnself or to his country. 
But when the people were gradually depriyed of their landjG^, 
and idleness and want left them without settled habitatiims, 
they began to eoyet other men's property, and to r^|ard 
theur lil^i^) acid the interests of tneir country, as objects 
for sale. That people, accordingly, which had been as a 
soyereign, and had goyemed all nations, became gradually 
degenerate ; and, instead of maintaining their common donu- 
nion, brou^t on themselyes indiyidufd servitude. Such a 
multitude, therefore, not only iofected with vicious principlee, 
but distracted by different pursuits and modes of life, and 
without any true principle of cohesion, appears to me by no 
means fit to have the government of the state. But, if a 
number of new citizens be added to the old, I should haye 
great hope that they would all be roused to a sense of liberty ; 
for the new will be anxious to preserve their freedom, and 
the old to shake off their slavery. These new citizens, 
united with some of the old ones, you should, I think, settle 
in colonies; by which means the army will be better sup- 
plied^, and the lower order of people, being engaged in useml 

^ y. The patririuis an^ the pUboaiu] PMrei, eipUhem. Bj patres he does 
net SIMM merely the leiate, bat all the nobUkj. 
s Deprived of tbeb hmds] See Jug., c. zlL, and the $th Fntgment 
* Jbmy^better sopflied] Eet m&H ar k tpuhntur eriL Somewhat obeeore. 
«' tf the beiy «f eiliM» irne ioflvfMMd, aiidl CQl(»i8t8 takm from ^^ 
levieief treeffrifmddbemadefromfthtfgariiiimber.*' Bmimfi 
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occupatioiis, will no longer tbink of raising pnbHc disturb- 
ances. 

YI. I am not ignorant or unawace bow great a foiy asid 
storm, if sucb a scneme be adopted, will anse on tbe part of 
tbe nobility, who wiU crj out, witk incQgnation, that the 
foundation of the constitution is undermined ; that the yoke 
of slavery^ is imposed on the old dtizeos ; and that, if so YBirii a 
number be addea by the appointment of an individuAl, the re- 
public will be conyerted &om a £ree state into & mo&ardiy . My 
own opinion, upon any such matter, is this : that though he is 
guilty of a crime who seeks popularity at the expense of the 
commonwealth, yet that when a oenefit to the public is also an 
advantage to the individual conferring it, to hesitate to bestow 
it is to incur the charge of irresolution and pusillanimity. 
Marcus Livius Drusus^, Yfhen. he was tribune of Hhe peopLe, 
made it his aim to support, with his utmost efforts, the 
interests of the nobility ; nor did he intend, at the firsts ta 
carry any measures but such aa ihev should sanction. Eut 
a &etion, to whom treach^ and dishonesty were dearer thaa 
honour, perceiving that a vast obligaidon^ was to be conferred 
by one man upon many, and each knowing hiioself to be un-- 
principled and faithless, judged the character of Drusus by 
their own, and, suspecting that he might make himself sove- 
reign by the ^vours he meant to bestow, formed a league 
against him, and overthrew both their own sch^nes and lua*^ 

^ VI. Yoke of slavery] ServUutem, " They will think tiiat to adopt so many 
new citizens will be to oppress the old." Bumouf, 

s Marcos Livins Dmsns] *' Marcos Livios DmsuB was a man of noble birth, of 
great eloqaence, and of onblemished character, hot was distmgoished, in all his 
undertakings, more by ability than soooesB. In his tribonate, he wished to restore- 
to the senate its former honoors, and to transfer the jodidal power from th& 
knights to the senators, hot foond the senate adverse to him in those very mat- 
ters which he projected for its benefit, not onderstanding that what he proposed, 
ait the same time, for the advantage of the plebeians, was proposed only fbr the 
sake of indocmg them, on receiving small gratifications, to concede greater to 
others. Being thos onsnccessfol, he tomed his thooghts to the extension of the 
civic franchise to the v^ok of the inhabitants o£ Italy. But in the course, of his 
proceedings, as he was retoming from tho fbrom, snnoondBd by that strange and 
innumerable moltitade which idways attended him, he waa stabbed with a knife 
in the hall of his own house, and died in a ftirhoiink.'' YelL Pab, ii«, 13. Seealso 
Ebr., in., 17. 

* A vast obh'gatioD] Maximum ben^tekuu The civic frnebisflk 

* Both theu' own schemesand his] Am et yuku'comSia, Hut is the nadMlgof 
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Erom tliis example, general, you will see that you must 
secure for yourself, with greater care than Drusus, many 
faithful friends^ and supporters. VII. To repel an open 
enemy, is, to a man of courage, a task of no great difficulty ; 
to work secret mischief, or to guard against it, enters not 
into the character of a man of honour. 

Since, when you have introduced these additional citizens, 
the commons mil be re-established, you must then make it 
your chief concern that good morals may be cultivated, and 
that concord may be secured between the old citizens and the 
new. But the greatest service that you can confer on your 
country, your fellow-citizens, yourself, your posterity, and, 
indeed, on the whole human race, will be to extirpate, or at 
least to diminish as far as circumstances will permit, the 
excessive love of money ; otherwise neither pubHc nor pri- 
vate affairs, neither matters of peace nor of war, can be 
properly conducted; for when the passion for wealth has 
become prevalent, neither morals nor talents are proof 
against it, but every mind, sooner or later, yields to its influ- 
ence. I have often heard of kings, and states, and nations, 
who have lost, in the height of opulence, vast power which 
they had gained in days of poverty and virtue. Nor is this 
at all a matter of wonder ; for when a man of worth sees 
another, who is &r his inferior, more distinguished and 
caressed on account of his wealth, he is at first indignant, 
and greatly perplexed in his thoughts ; but when he finds 
that pomp, day after day, gains fresh triumphs over true 
honour, and riches over merit, his mind at length revolts 
from virtue to pleasure. Virtuous exertion is fostered by 
the honour attendant on it ; but if the honour be withhela, 
the struggles of virtue become but unpleasing and unsatis- 
factory, "wherever wealth is held in esteem, aU praiseworthy 
•qualities, as integrity, probity, moderation, and temperance, 
ure despised. For to honest eminence there is but one path, 

•Cortins and Bnmonf. Havereamp and others have tua ipshu, which, though in- 
<lefen8ible Latm for efua iptku, makes better, sense ; for what schemes of the 
nobility are meant, or why any allasion is made to them, is not apparent. 

> With greater oaro— many fidthfiil friends, ^c] Majore curdjideque amid eC 
muUa pnuidia petranda autU. ** Fide is vox nihiK; for what is majore Jidt 
qwureref Bat the writer seems to have referred curd to qucerere, and Jide to 
omto, as if exhorting CsBsar to seek amicos majore Jide," Cortitts. 
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and that a difficult one; but wealth every man pursues in 
his own way, and it is acquired as successfully by disrepu- 
table as by honourable means. Let it be your iirst care^ 
therefore, to diminish the influence of money ; let no one 
be thought more or less qualified, on account of his wealth, 
to pronounce judgment on the lives or characters of his 
fellow-citizens ; nor let any one be chosen prsetor or consul 
from regard to fortune, but to merit. In the choice of 
magistrates, however, let the judgment of the people be 
uncontrolled. As to judges^, to have them elected by a few, 
is to establish a despotism; to make their appomtment 
dependent on money, is a disgrace to the nation. I would 
therefore consider all of the first class* qualified for the- 
judicature, but would have the number of judges greater- 
than it is at present. Neither the Ehodians, nor any other 
people, where rich and poor, as the lot feU to each, decided 
indiscriminately on the greatest and smallest matters, were^ 
ever dissatisfied with their tribunals. But as to the electioi^ 
of magistrates, I am very well content with the law which 
Gains Gracchus proposed in his tribuneship, that out of the 
five classes promiscuously, the centuries should be taken by 
lot to give their votes. Thus all being made equal in poh- 
tical influence, whatever be their wealth^, their care will be 
to surpass one another in real merit. 

VIII. These are the great remedies which I propose 

^ As to jadj;es, ^c] Jtidices, The Jttdkes of the Romans rather resembled 
our jurymen than judges. " The number of the judices was different at different 
times. Bj the law of Gracchus, 800 ; of Servilius, 450 ; of Drusus, 600 ; of 
Plautius, 525 ; of Sylla and Cotta, 800, as it is thon^t from Cic Fam., viiL, 8; 
of Pompejr, 860, Paterc, ii., 76. Under the emperor, the number of judices was 
greatly increased. Plin., zzxiii., 1." Adam*s Rom. Ant., p. 286. These were the 
numbers out of which the jvdkea for any trial might be chosen. " The Lex 
ServiUa enacted that the judices should not be under thirty, nor above sixty, 
years of age ; that the accuser and accused should severally propose one hundred 
judices^ and that each might reject fifty from the list of the other; so that one 
hundred would remain for the trial" Dr. Smith's Diet., Art. Judex. 

* The first class] See Jug., c. Ixxxvi. 

' Made equal in political influence, whatever be their wealth] Cocsquati dtgni- 
tate^ pecuntd. " The conjunctions being omitted, according to the practice of 
Sallust. Yet cocsquaH, nonpectmid, sed dignitate would be better. Perhaps the 
writer himself omitted sed, and this omission might have afterwards led to that 
of nan.'" Cortius. This conjecture is not very probable. 
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agabfit the influence of nxoney. For everjiiimg is praified 
and coveted according to tke ftdTantages attendant on it. 
Vice is instigated to action by the prospect of gain ; and, 
vrhen this indnoement is removed, no man on earth is gca- 
tuitouslj wicked. Avaadce, indeed, is ravenous and insa- 
tiable as a beast of prey ; wherever it spreads its influence, 
it devastates alike the citj and the countiy, the temple and 
Mie dwelling-house, and tramples on all obligations human 
and divine; neither armies nor fortifications can resist its 
pervading influence ; it despoils men of character and repu- 
tation, of children, country, and parents. Yet, if the honour 
paid to wealth be diminished, the vast influence even of 
avarice might be subdued by the encouragement of virtuous 
habits. But though aU, whei^er good or bad, will acknow- 
ledge that such is likely to be the case, you will yet have to 
encounter violent opposition from the factious spirit of the 
nobility. If you but counteract their intrigues, however, all 
that remains will be accomplished with ease. The nobility, 
it is certain, if they coidd maintain their ascendancy by 
honourable means, would rather emulate the virtuous than 
envy them ; but as sloth, indolence, dullness, and stupidity, 
have taken possession of them, they have recourse to slander 
and detraction, regarding the fame of another as infamy to 
themselves. 

IX. But why should I say more of their characters, as if 
they were unknown to you ? What energy, or intellectual 
power, Marcus Bibulus^ possesses, has been shown in his 
consulship ; a man slow in speech, and, however deceitful at 
heart, still more corrupt. What would he venture to do, 
whose consulship, the highest of offices, was a supreme dis- 
honour ? Is there much power iu Lucius Domitius^, whose 
every member is infected with turpitude and vice, whose 
tongue is boastful, whose hands are stained with blood, 
whose feet are those of a coward ; while the parts of him 
which cannot decently be named, are indecency itself. One 

^ IX. Marcns BibulusJ '^M. Calpurmas Bibulus was consul with Julius 
CsBsar, A.u.a 695." Bumouf. 

* Lndus DomKias] " L. Domitias Ahenobarbus was consul a.u.c. 700. He 
WB8 opposed to CflBsar in the civil war, and died on the iield of PharsaUa." 
Bumouf, 
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of the party indeed, Marcus Oato^, I do not desptfe, as be 
has tali^t tot artifice, eloquence, and prudent management ; 
qualities which are attained in the school dT the Qtedks; 
out among the Greeks are not to be found £c»titttde, yi^- 
lance, or industry ; and since, through their want of spint, 
thej have lost their liberty at home, is it j^ssible to imame 
that an empire can be sustained by their precepts P llie 
rest are the dullest of the nobiLity, who, like ^tues, add 
nothing to their party but their names. Su<^ persons as 
liiieias Posthumius and Marcus Eavonius^ seem to me like 
additional lading in a large vessel, beyond its ordinary 
fipeight ; lading which, if the crew arnye safe, may be turned 
to account, but which if a firfx>rm arises, is the first thing to 
be thrown overboard, as being of the least value, 

X. Having now said sufficient, as I think, concerning the 
restoration and improvement of the commons, I shall next 
suffiest to you what is to be done in relation to the senate. 

^er since I came to maturity of years and understand* 
ing, I have exercised myself but little with arms and horses, 
but have applied m^ nund to the acquisition of knowledse ; 
that part of me which was naturaUy the stronger, I ciuti- 
vated with the greater diligence. And by much reading 
and attention during the course of my life, I have learned 
that every kingdom, state, and nation, has maintained a 
prosperous government as long as wise counsels prevailed 
in it ; but that when interest, timidity, or pleasure, vitiated 
its measures, its power was soon diminished, its authority 
lost, and the yoke of slavery at last imposed upon it. I 
have also seen good reason to believe, that whoever has a 
higher station, and more exalted honour in a state, than 
those around him, feels more interest in its wel£Eire. Others, 

1 Gato] These strictnres on Cato can hardly have proceeded from the aame 
hani that wi«te his character in the conspiracy of Catiline. ** Bat SaUost,** says 
Bnmouf, " wrote that character of Cato after his death, and therefore with 
greater mdalgence." 

* Lucius Posthumius and Marcus Favonius] " Who L. Posthumius was is 
uncertain. M. Favonius was a man of upright character, and not without pru- 
dence or Ifortitude ; he was a great admirer and imitator of Cato, whose dress he 
evM copied. ... He was taken prisoner in the battle of Philippi, and sooa 
afterwards put to death. Plut. in Brut, et Pomp., Dion, xxziz., zl, zlvii.'' 
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by upholding the government, preserve only their liberty • 
but he who by merit has gained wealth, respect, or honour, 
finds himself, if the state show the least symptoms of de- 
cline, disquieted with numberless cares and anxieties; he 
thinks of defending his rank, his liberty, or his property ; he 
becomes vigilant and active^; and the higher he rose in 
prosperity, the greater is his trouble and aoxiety at the 
prospect of adversity. 

Since, then, the commonalty are subservient to the senate, 
as the body to the mind, and act according to its directions, 
the senators should be distinguished for their wisdom; in 
the people much understanding may not be requisite. With 
this conviction, our ancestors, even when they suffered from 
the most disastrous wars, and had lost horses, troops, and 
money, never ceased to maintain the contest for empire; 
neither the exhaustion of the treasury, the successes of the 
enemy, nor the frowns of fortune, could subdue their firm 
resolution to preserve to their last breath what their valour 
had acquired; and their ultimate successes were secured 
rather by able counsels than by fortunate battles. In their 
days, indeed, the republic was united ; all consulted for its 
interests ; combinations were formed only against enemies ; 
and every individual exerted himself, both in body and mind, 
not for his own aggrandisement, but for the welfare of his 
country. But in these times, on the contrary, a few nobles, 
whose miads timidity and indolence have possessed, unac- 
quainted with toil, with an enemy, or with any kind of 
warfare, but leagued in a party at home, arrogantly usurp 
authority over the world ; while the senate, by whose coun- 
sels the state, when in difficulty, was formerly supported, 
is overawed, and fluctuates hither and thither at the plea- 
sure of others, decreeing sometimes one thiag and some- 
times another, and deciding what is good or evil for the 
public, according to the animosity or presumption of those 
who rule the hour. 

XI. But if all had equal liberty of action, or if their votes 
could be given with greater privacy, the public interest 
would have greater weight, and the influence of the nobility 
would be diminished. Since to make the voices of all equal, 
however, would be difficult (for to the nobility the merits 
1 X. He becomes vigilant and active] Omnibus locis adest; festinaL 
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of their ancestors have left glory, rank, and patronage, 
while most of the other senators have but recently attained 
their dignity^), it will be proper to set the opinions of all 
free from the influence of tear; and thus each, voting 
secretly, will act on his own judgment rather than be 
swayed by the authority of another. Freedom of action is 
desirable alike to the good and the bad, the bold and the 
timid ; but too many relinquish it from want of spirit, and, 
while a contest is still doubtful, fooHshly submit to a de- 
cision of it against themselves, as if they were already 
worsted. 

There are two expedients, then, by which I think that the 
power of the senate may be increased ; if it be augmented in 
numbers, and if the senators vote with tablets^. The tablet 
win be as a screen, under which each may take courage to 
vote with greater freedom ; and in additioiuil numbers there 
will be adcUtional security and advantage to the state. For 
on most occasions, in the present day, some of the senators 
who are engaged in the public courts, and others who are 
occupied with their private aflairs or those of their friends, 
do not give their attendance at the councils of the govern- 
ment ; and many, indeed, are kept away not more by business 
than by tyrannical influence. Thus a faction of the nobles, 
with a few senators who support them, approve, condemn, 
and decree whatever they please, and act as caprice dictates. 
But when the number oi the senators shall be increased, 
and the votes given by tablet, the ruling party will be com- 
pelled to abate their haughtiness, and to crmge te those 
over whom they have mercilessly domineered. 

XII. Perhaps, general, on perusing this letter, you will 

^ JCI. Most— have but recently attained their dignity 3 Cetera muUUudOf 
pUrague wtiiitia tit, ** Having spoken of the patricians, and other nobles, he 
calls tiie rest of the multitude imUitia^ inserted or engrafted.** CorUnu, 

2 Vote with tablets] Per tdbeUam, Or, m modem phrase, iy hattot This 
mode of voting was adopted by the Romans in the comitia and courts of justice 
In the comitia, when a Uw was to be passed or rejected, each citizen was provided 
with two iabMBf one inscribed with the letters V. R, UH rog«f, " I vote as yon 
desire ;" the other with A., AiUiquo, " I vote for the former state of things." In 
the courts of jostice, each/tMiesB had three tabeUaSf one marked with A., Ahsohfo, 
"I acquit;" another with C, Condemno, "I condemn;'* and the third with 
If . L., Non liquet, ** The matter is not clear to me.** These tablets were dn^ped 
into a eitta, or ballot-box. 
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wish to know of what number I would hasfe the senate ooosisty 
and how the senators may be appointed to their numerous and 
varied duties ; and since 1 would commit the judicial authority 
to the first class of citizens^, what distribution should bb 
made, and what number of judges should be appointed to 
each pazticulsr kind of cause. All these particulars it would 
not be difEicult to give in detail ; but I l^ought it proper 
first to settle the general plan, and to endearour to conviiice 
70U of its reasonableness ; if you resolve to act on my su^* 
gestions, minor points will be easily arranged. I would wiA. 
my scheme to be one of prudence and utiHty ; for, wherever 
success shall attend you, reputation will thence accrue to 
me. But the chief desire which actuates me is, that the 
state, whatever plan be adopted, may as soon as possible be 
benefited. The liberty of my country I value fiu* more 
highly than my own fame ; and I entr^t and implore, l^at 
you, our most illustrious commander, after having subdued 
the people of Gaul, will not saSev the mighty and uncon^ 
quered empire of Bome to sink into decay, or to fiill to 
pieces by the e^ct of discord. Assuredly, if this should 
happen, neither night nor day^ wiU bring you miiet, but, 
harassed with want of rest, you will be disturbed, distracted, 
and driven to despaar. For I consider it as a certain tmtii, 
that the lives of all men are under the eye of a divine 
power ; and that no deed, good or evil, is without its con- 
sequences, but that different recompenses^ according to the 
nature of their actions, attend the virtuous and the vidous. 
Such retribution may be slow in coming ; but the breast of 
every one, fi*om the sto.te of his conscience, assures him what 
be is to expect. 

XIII. Could your country, or your ancestors, address you, 
they would doubtless admonish you in such words as ttese : 
""We, the bravest of the human race, raised you up, Ciesar, 

1 XII. To the first class of dtisens] Bornonf giv«s this passsge, jcmKoss 
fiftmiam omnUnu prmm dastis nuUeiida putem^ on th« aathority of Gftrrio^ who 
81^ that he foand this reading i& one of the Vatican mannscripts. Hayeroamp and 
Oortias have quoniamprmeB daatis mktenda pviemy of whieh they ofier noei|la- 
nation. lipsios proposes to read primm ckusi commiUenda, which Cortius ap- 
proves. Mittmda^ in Oarrio*s reading, mast be taken in the sense ci commiittenda, 

8 Neither night nor day, ^.] Dreadfol threatening^ { stronger, aflmred^, tliaa 
Sallnst would have used. 
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in the most excellent of cities, to be an honour and defence 
to ns, and a terror to onr enemies. What we had acquired 
by many toils and dangers, we bestowed on you at the 
moment of your birth ; a countiy, the mistress of the world ; 
an illustrious family and descent in it ; distinguished talents^ 
honourable wealth ; all the ornaments of peace, and all the 
glories of war. In return for these ample gifts, we ask of 
you nothrog disgraceful or vicious, but the restoration of 
subverted liberty ; by the achievement of which, assuredly, 
the fame of your virtues will be extended throughout the 
world. At present, though you have performed illustrious 
actions at home and in the field, yet your glory is only equal 
with that of other heroic clmracters ; but, should you restore 
a city of the highest name, and of the most extensive power, 
almost from ruin, who will be more renowned, who really 
greater than yourself, on the face of the earth ? If, however, 
through internal decay, or the appointment of fate^, this 
empire should fall to destruction, who can doubt but that 
devastation, war, and bloodshed, will overspread the whole 
earth ? But if you, on the other hand, feel a generous desire 
to obey your country and your ancestors, your fame here- 
after, when the state is re-established, will be acknowledged 
superior to that of all men, and your death, by pecuHar 
felicity^, will be more glorious than your life. Eor some- 
times fortune, and very frequently envy, depresses the living; 
but, when life has paid its debt to nature, and detraction is 
at an end, true merit raises itself more and more." 

What I thought conducive to the public good, and believed 
likely to be of advantage to yourself, I have written in as 
few words as I could^. I now beseech the immortal gods, 
that, in whatever way you may act, your endeavours may be 
attended with prosperity to yourself and your country. 

* Xni. Through internal decay, or the appointment of fate] Morbo jam a/ut 
faio, Dareaa Delamalle refers moHw to Osesar, but is doubtless in the wromg. 
De Brosses takes the passage in the sense which I have given. 

2 By peculiar felicity, ^.^ Tttaque unius mors vitat chrior eriL " Why did he 
say tua unius? Because he wished to signify that Cosar was the only mm. who, 
when dead, would be more famous than when alive." Bumotff, But did this 
never happen to any other man ? Would Sallust have so expressed himself ? 

» In as few words as I could] QnUm patidstumis potud. Will any reader 
assent to this assertion of the writer ? The same expression is used at the end of 
the following epistle. 
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EPISTLE II. 

I. It was formerly admitted as certain, that Eortune be- 
stows kingdoms and empires, as well as other objects equally 
coveted among mankind^ of her own free gift ; since they are 
often found, as if distributed by caprice, in the hands of the 
unworthy; nor do they remain unvitiated in the posses- 
sion of any one. But experience has taught the truth of 
what Appius^ has said in his verses, that Every one is the 
architect of his ovm fortune; a sentiment which is pre- 
eminently exemplified in yourself, who have so much sur- 
passed others, that men are sooner weary of applauding your 
actions, than you of performing what is worthv of applause. 

But power attained by merit, must, like a fabric of archi- 
tecture, be sustained with the greatest care \ lest it suffer 
injury through neglect, or sink for want of support. For 
no man willingly concedes supreme authority to another ; 
and however just and merciful a ruler may be^ yet, as he has 
the power to do injury, he is still dreaaed. This state of 
things arises from the circumstance, that the greater part of 
sovereigns act with indiscretion, and think that their power 
is increased in proportion as their subjects are demoralised-. 
But, on the contrary, it should be his care, when he himself 
is good and brave, to have those under his swav as virtuous 
as possible ; for the most vicious always submit to a ruler 
with least patience. 

Eor you, however, it is more difficult, than for any who 
have gone before you, to settle properly what you have 

^ L Appas] This Appius was Appins Claudius C»cus, who made the Appian 
way. His verses were composed, as appears from Cicero, ia the manner of the 
golden verses of Pythagoras, and were praised by Panastius in a letter to Tubero. 
See Cic. ^Tusc, Disp., iv., 2. 

< As tlieir subjects are demoralised] ^^ This has been a constant mistake among 
rulers. * Former princes,' says Pliny (Paneg., c. 45), * looked with more pleasure 
on the vices than on the virtues of the citizens ; not only because every one is 
pleased to see a resemblance to his own character in another, but because rulers 
think that those will bear the yoke of slavery with patience who are fitted only to 
be sLives.* .... 

Intimide et corromps ; c'est ainsi que Ton r^gne, 

says Sejanus to Tiberius, in Chenier*s Tlb^re, Act L, sc. 4. See also Montesquieu's 
* Spirit of Laws,' iii., 5, and SaU. Cat., c. 7." Bumouf, 
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acquired. You have conducted a war with greater mildness 
than others have governed in peace ; and, in addition, the 
victorious party are expecting tiie advantages of conquest, 
while the vanquished are your fellow-citizens. Amidst these 
difl&culties you will have to steer your course, and must 
strengthen the state, with a view to the future, not merely 
with arms, or against enemies, but, what is a greater and 
more arduous task, with the salutary arts of peace. The 
crisis, therefore, calls on every man, whether of great or 
moderate abilities, to offer you the best advice in his power. 
And, in mv opinion, in whatever way you may use your vic- 
tory, the mtiie fortune of the state wiU be in conformity 
with it. 

II. That you may settle matters more advantageously and 
easily, give your attention to a few suggestions which my 
mind prompts me to offer. Tou have had to conduct a war, 
general, with a man of high reputation, of vast resources, of 
inordinate eagerness for power, but more indebted to fortune 
than to wisdom ; a man whom a small party followed, con- 
sisting of such as had become your enemies fi*om having 
injured you^, or of such as were attached to himself by rela- 
tionship or personal obligation. No one of them was a sharer 
in his power ; for, could he have endured a rival, the world 
would not have been convulsed with war. The rest attended 
him rather after the way of the multitude than from their 
own judgment, each, indeed, following his neighbour as if he 
were wiser than himself. At the same time, a set of men 
whose whole lives had been polluted with infamy and licen- 
tiousness, and who were inspired, by the malicious reports 
of the ill-designing, with the hope of usurping the govern- 
ment, flocked into your camp, and openly threatened all who 
remained neutral, with death, spoliation, and all the excesses 
of wanton depravity. Of whom the greater number, when 
they saw that you would neither cancel their debts', nor 

I II. From having injiired joa] Per suam inJuHam iibi «n»mta» ^^Pa* suam 
injuriam, i.e., because they had done injury to you, for, as Tacitus say8>(Agric., 
c. 42), Proprium humani mgenii est odisse guem laserisy Bumouf. Cortius 
interprets similarly. 

s Cancel their debts] CredUum condonare, " For CretHUun pecuniam oondo- 
narej or to make an abolition of debts ; but this phrase is not Sallustian, nor, 
indeed, Giceronian." CorUm, 
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treat jofor fellow-eitizeaM as eacmieg, gradually feB awajr; 
the few tbat remaiiied were meaif who, from ihe ^nuA body o£ 
credators that threatened them, would find more peace in the 
camp than at Bome. Bat, from the same nMyiiyes, it is 
almost xncredtblo how maoj persons oi high rank afterwards 
went 0T*er to Fompej, and found his protection, during the 
whole eoiirse of the war, a sacred and nmdable sanetuarj. 

III. But since you are now, as conqueror, to determine 
concerning war and peace, so as to put an end to the one like 
a friend of your country, and to establish the other on a 
just and lastmg basis, consider fbrst, with regard to your own 
conduct, (since it is on you that the settlement of the sfcste 
depends,) what will be the best measures for you to adopt. 
Eor my own part, I think that all power, tyramncaUy exer- 
cised, is irkscnne to its possessor rather than durable ; and 
that no man excites a dread of himself in the many, without 
feeling a reciprocal dread of the many in himself; and to Hve 
thus, is, at it were, to be engaged in a perpetual and uncer- 
tain warfiftre, since you can neithw feel safe before nor 
behind nor on eiiiher side, but are always in peril or fear. 
To those, on the oth^ hand, who temper authority with 
kindness and elem&ney, all seems smiling and Mr; and they 
gain CTcn greater esteem from enemies than others from their 
own countrymen. And will any say that, by offering you 
such counsel, I seek to diminish the advantages of your yic- 
toiy, and am too fayourably disposed towards the TanquishedP 
Wni they make such a charge, merely because I think that 
the same conditions, which both we and omr fore&thers hare 
granted to foreign nations, who were our natural enemies, 
should be allowed to our fellow-citizens, and that slaughter 
should*not be expiated with BLacighter, and blood with blood, 
according to the practice of barbarians ?■ 

lY. Has obHyion fallen on those actions^ which, a little 
before this war, were made subjects of accusation against 
Pompey and the victorious Sylla ? That Domitius, Carbo, 
Brutus^, and others, were put to death, not in arms, nor in 
the field by the laws of war, but when afterwards suing for 

1 IV. Domitius, Carbo, Bratas] *' Cn. Domitius, who was defeated and killed 

bj Pompej, after the Tictorj of Sylla, in Africa; Gn. Ckrbo, who was 

consul with the jonnger Mariofr; and Brntus, the &ther of the Brutus 

who dew Cs»ar." Bunun^, 
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mercy, with ike wmi inhumaiii borbarij^ P And tfaoife tlie 
Bomaa popnUee^ weze butehared lik» sWp in the YiU& 
Pablica^ f Alaa I before rktoiy waa won bj you, how savage 
and barbaroiafi were all these seeret and andden masaaexes (k 
citiaens, when womeii and ohildren were seen fleeing into 
the bosom of their husbands or parents, and monxnang over 
their desolated homea! And the same indiTiduals, who ^en 
took part in those atro^ties, would now prompt jou to 
aimilar proceedings ; as if the object of i&e war had been to 
dedde which partj should hare the unreslrained right of 
committing outrage ; as if you had not rescued the common- 
w^th from destruction, but seised it as a {»rej ; and as if 
the flower of our army, and the oldest of our veterans, had 
fought against their brothers and parents and children, from 
no other motive than that the most abandoned of men mi^t 
procure, from the calamities of others, the means of gratifying 
their ioaatiable appetites and passions, and mi^ht throw dis- 
grace on your victory, and stain, by their enormities, the 
characters of the worthy men engaged in the same eause. 
In what manner, indeed, and with what modesty, they coor 
ducted themselves, even while the fortune of the contest was 
still doubtful ; or how scHue, whose age, even in peace, could 
not have allowed of such excesses without scandal, resigned 
themselves, during the course of the war, to debauchery and 
licentiousness, I cannot suppose to have escaped your notice. 
Of the war I have now said sufficient. 

Y. But as you, and all your fmnds, are now thinking of 
the establishment of peace, consider first, I intreat you, the 
nature of the object which you have ia view ; and thus, dis* 
tinguishiag what is favourable to it from what is unfavour^ 
able, you will pursue a proper course towards right m^isures. 
As everything that rises, falls to decay, I thic^ that when> 
ever the appointed day for the fall of Itome shall arrive, it 
will come at a period ia which citijsens shall contend with 
citizens, and thus render themselves enfeebled and exhausted, 
a prey to some foreign prince or people ; but that without 
such dissension, the whole world, the strength of all nations 

^ VilU Puhliea] A bnil^g in the Gampofl Martins in which ambaMadors 
from foreign nations ware lodged. Florus, iiL, 21, sajs that lonr thonsaad were 
slain by Sylla in this edifice $ Sen. de Clem., L, 12, saj s aeTsn thoasapd. 
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muted, would in vain striye to moye or shake its power. The 
advantages of concord are therefore to be secured, and the 
evils of discord to be banished. This will be effected, if jou. 
suppress the licentiousness of extravagance and peculation ; 
not, indeed, by recalling the people to the old regulations^, 
which, from the corruption of morals, have long since become 
a jest, but by making every man's income the limit of his 
expenditure ; for such habits have now become prevalent, that 
young men think it highly honourable to squander their own 
property and that of others, and to refuse nothing either 
to their own passions or to the requests of their friends, 
imagining sucn extravagance to be greatness and nobleness 
of spirit, and regarding temperance and honest}^ as mere 
pusillanimity. Thus their headstrong passions, immorally 
indulged, are led, when their customary supplies fail, to prey 
sometimes on their allies, and sometimes on their own coun> 
trymen, disturbing the tranquillity of the government, and 
raising new fortunes to repair the ruins of the old*. The pro- 
fession of the money-lender, accordingly, should be abolished 
for the future, that each of us may take care of his own 
property. This is the true and only way by which a magis- 
trate may be brought to hold his office for the good of the 
public, and not for that of his creditor, and to show his 
greatness of mind, not by impoverishing the state, but by 
enriching it. 

VI. How unpopular this measure will be at the commence- 
ment, especially among those who expected from victory an 
increase of liberty and licence rather than of restraint, I am 
very weU aware. If, however, you consult the welfere of such 
persons rather than their inclinations, you will secure settled 
peace both to them, and us, and our allies. But if the same 
morals and; habits be suffered to prevail among the youth, 
your own eminent glory, together with the city of Eotne 
itself, will soon ML to nothing. The wise engage in war only 
for the sake of peace, and sustain toil only from the hope of 
rest; and unless you establish peace and quiet on a firm 

> V. To the old regalations] Ad Vetera insiUuta, " The sumptuarj laws.'* 
Cortina, 

3 New fortunes to repair the rains of the old] Res novae veteribus acquirit. 
The only reasooahle explanation of this phrase that has been offered is Bnmouf *8 : 
** Qaserit res noras ad Teteres, Le., res noras, sabsidinm yeteribns." 
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basis, what diiFerence does it make whether you are defeated 
or victorious ? Take upon yourself, therefore, in the name 
of the gods, the regulation of the state, and surmount all 
difficulties with your accustomed resolution ; for either you 
can heal the wounds of our country, or its cure must be left 
unattempted by every one. ISTor does any one, to that end, 
incite you to the infliction of severe penalties or harsh sen- 
tences, by which a state is depopulated rather than corrected, 
but mereljr to the suppression of corrupt practices and 
licentious indulgences among the youth. This will be true 
clemency, to prevent citizens from being deservedly banished; 
to restrain them from folly and deceitful pleasures ; to esta- 
blish among them peace and harmony ; and not, by tolerating 
corruption, and conniving at vice, to afford them temporary 
gratification at the expense of suffering that must soon follow. 
VII. As to your success, my mind derives assurance of 
it chiefly from that from which others conceive apprehen- 
sions of it ; I mean, the greatness of the undertaking, and 
the knowledge that the world, both by land and by sea, is to 
be settled by your exertions. So vast a mind as yours 
cannot engage in small matters ; and you are sensible, that 
of a great achievement, great is the reward. It must be 
your care, then, that the populace, who are now demoralised 
by largesses and the pubhc distribution of com, may occupy 
themselves with their own business, and thus be prevented 
from disturbing the government ; and that the youth may 
turn their attention, not to prodigality and rapacity, but to 
pursuits of honour and utility. This will be brought to 
pass, if you diminish the advantage and honour attendant 
on money, which is the greatest of all evils. For, on fre- 
quently reflecting by what means eminent men had at- 
tained greatness, what conduct had strengthened people or 
nations with great accessions of power^, and from what causes 
the mightiest kingdoms and empires had fallen to decay, I 
found that there were invariably the same causes of good and 
evil ; that those who rose had held riches in contempt, and 
those who fell had coveted them. No mortal, indeed, can rise 

1 VII. Great accessions of power] All the texts have magtUs auctonbus ; but 
as Cortius obserresr, the sense requires auctionibm^ the conjecture of Garrio, or 
auctibusj tliat of Giacconias. 

T 
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above others, and attain to godlike excellence of character, 
unless he renounce the delights of wealth and sensuality, 
and bestow special care on his mind ; not flattering its vanil^, 
indulging its desires, or fostering its perverse propensities, 
but exercising it with labour and patience, with yirtuous 
incentives and honourable achievements. 

YIII. For a man to erect a mansion or villa, and to deco- 
rate it with statues, tapestry, and other ornaments, and to 
make everything in it admirable except its possessor, is not to 
render riches an honour to himself but to be himself a disgrace 
to them. Those, too, who are accustomed to overload their 
stomachs twice a day, and to pass no night without a mistress, 
when they have endaved the mind that ought to have com- 
manded, m vain seek to employ it, in its inefficient and infirm 
condition, as if it had be^i wisely improved ; for, &om wont 
of intellectual power, they mostly rum alike their schemes 
aod themselves. But these, and all other like evils, will have 
an end, if the respect that is paid to money be diminished, 
and if neither offices, nor any objects of general ambitum, 
be set to sale. 

Precautions are likewise to be. taken for the peace of Italy 
and the provinces ; precautions for which the meanfi are not 
difficult to discover; for the same kind of characters, to 
whom I have previously alluded, extend their ravages every- 
where, abandoning th^r own homes, and, in violation of all 
law, taking possession oi those of others. You must alao 
see that the military service be no longer unfairly and par- 
tially imposed, as it has hitherto been, some being forcea to 
serve for thirty years, and otheora being wholly exempt from 
semce. The com, too, which has for some time past been 
the reward of idleness, it will be proper to distribute through- 
out the municipal towns and colonies for the use of the 
soldiers, when they return to their homes after having com- 
pleted their term of service. 

What I thought conducive to the good of the country, 
and to your own glory, I have suggested as briefly as the 
subject would allow. It will not be unproper for me, I trust, 
to add one observation concerning my attempt. Most men 
have, or pretend to have, sufficient ability to judge of what 
is submitted to them ; but all have so violent propensity 
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to censuue. the doings and sayings of others, that scarcely any 
mouth is suflBiciently open, or any tongue sufficiently ready, 
to utter the thoughts of their hearts. That I have exposed 
myself to the criticism of such persons, I am not at all con- 
cerned ; on the contrary, I should have grieved had I heen 
silent. For whether you proceed in the mode which I have 
suggested, or in any better way, I shall have the pleasure of 
reflecting that I have offered you such advice and assistance 
as I could. It remains only to wish, that, whatever measures 
you may adopt, the immortals may regard them with favour, 
and crown toem with suoeeas. 



X-' 
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A DECLAMATIOF AGAINST CICERO. 

FALSELY ATTRIBUTED TO SALLUST. 



I. I^SHOULD bear your reproaches, Marcus Tnllius, with concern and 
indignation, if I thought that you indulged in such insolence from con- 
viction, and not from disease of mind. But perceiying in you neither 
moderation nor modesty, I will giye you an answer, in order that^ if 
you haye receiyed any pleasure from speaking eyil of me, you may 
feel it diminished by hearing eyil of yourself. 

To whom shall I complain, or before whom shall I lament, Conscript 
Fathers, that our coimtry is despoiled by different parties, and become 
a prey to the dishonesty of the most audacious of mankind? Shall I 

1 Declamation] " In Qointilian there are two references to the Declamation 
(Lib. iy., c. 1, Graviter et iniquo ammo^ ^., and lib. iz., c. 8, RonwHe Arpina8)y. 
where it is attributed to SaUast. Hence Colomesins thought it might safely be 
inferred that SaJlust was the anther of it, though Victorins, Lipsins, Vossios, and 
other learned critics, had previonslj demonstrated that it most haye been the 
production of any one rather than Sallnst ; as well as that the other Declamation,, 
which is circulated under Cicero*s name, could not haye been written by Cicero. 
In the latter passage of Qointilian, indeed, the words Romide Arpinas are not 
found in one old MS. that belonged to Almeloyeen, as the celebrated Barman 
testifies; nor can I certainly affirm that those words were written by Sallust.. < 
Concerning the former passage, too, I haye similar doubts. But perhaps some 
small critic (not to say the writer hunself, whoeyer he was, with a view to add 
authority to his piece) may have written the words, as an example, in the margin 
of a MS. of Qointilian ; and they may thence haye crept into the text. The 
absence of the words from Almeloyeen's MS. in the first passage, and the con- 
sanction of the text m the second, make this conjecture not at all improbable. 
But it was a practice among rhetoricians to compose orations in the names of 
illustrions men, as appears from Seneca, from Quintilian, iii, 10, and from other 
passages. The present composition is attributed by Hadrianus Jonios de Coma,, 
c. 8, to Vibius Crispos ; by Vossios to Porcius Latro. But who can possibly 
bring evidence to settle such a point ? The reader may consult Rhenanos on th& 
Dialog, de Orator, tnti^, and Bartbins Advers., xxiv., 6. In the recension of the text 
of these Declamations I have made use of five manuscripts, most of which merely 
give the title SaUusHus in Ciceronem.^* Cortius. " If Cortins's conjecture, re> 
speotmg the words m Qnintilian^s text, be incorrect, it remains only to suppose 
that after the work of Sallust was lost, the rhetorician, who wrote this I)ecla> 
mation, incorporated the words which he found in Qointilian into his own com> 
position." Burno^f, The latter conjecture seems the more probable. 
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address myself to the Boman people, who are so corrupted with 
bribes, that they are ready to sell themselves and all that belongs to 
them? Or shall I plead before you. Conscript Fathers, whose autho- 
rity is grown a jest to the most infamous and abandoned, and before 
whom Marcus Tullius defends the laws and judgments of the people, 
and exerts his influence with the senate, as if he were the sole re- 
maining descendant of the illustrious Scipio Africanus, and not a person 
who has merely crept into the city, and been recently adopted and 
engrafted into it? But are your deeds, Marcus Tullius, or your words, 
unknown to us? Have you not lived in such a manner from your 
boyhood, as to think nothing that gratified another disgraceful to 
yourself ? Did you not learn your extraordinary eloquence, under 
Marcus Piso, at the cost of your modesty? Doubtless; and it is by 
no means surprising that you display to your infamy what with infamy 
you acquired. 

II. But, I suppose, the splendour of your affairs at home exalts your 
spirits ; where you have a wife polluted with sacrilege and perjury, and 
a daughter who is a rival to her mother, and more compliant and sub- 
missive to you than she ought to be to a father. Your very home 
itself, thus fatal to you and yours, you secured by force and lawless- 
ness; as if wit)i a view to remind us how much the state is altered, 
when you, a most infamous character, dwell in that house which once 
belonged to Pu blius Crasji)s, a man of consular honours. And though 
these things are^so,~Cicero nevertheless says that he has been at the 
council of the immortal gods^ whence he, who turns the disaster of 
the country to his own glory, was despatched as a guardian to our 
city and its inhabitants, and not under the name of executioner^; as 
if, forsooth, your consulship itself had not been the cause of the con- 
spiracy, and as if the state had not then been disordered in consequence 
•of having you for a protector. But, as I conceive, you must pride 
yourself stUl more on those measures which you adopted after your 
consulship, in concert with your wife Terentia, when you conducted 
trials at your house under the Flautian law', condemning some of the .^ 
conspirators to death, and others to pay fines; when one built you a, 
Tuscnlan, another a Pompeian yilla^ and a third bought you a house;' 
but he who could do nothing for you, was devoted to obloquy; he had' 
come to attack your dwelling, or had laid a plot against the senate ; 
and you were quite sure of his guilt. If the charges which I make are* 
false, state what property you inherited from your father, how much^ 

1 At the ootmcil of the immortal gods] *' Because Cicero, in most of his 
speeches and harangues, was accustomed to say, Nan humanis opibus^ nee arte 
magUtra ita reipuhlicce c<m»uUum, sed divind miseratione" Badias Ascensius. 

^ Name of executioner] Absque camificis nomine. " A malicious allasion to 
Gicero^s observation, sine ccede et sa/ngmne rempublicam servatcanJ'^ Badias 
Ascensius. 

» The Plautiau law] See Cat., c. 31. 

♦ Tusculan — Pompeian villa] " These are so frequently mentioned in Cicero 
that we might reasonably abstain from making any annotation upon them ; the 
reader may, however, consult £pist. ad Att., xiii., 14, and ii., 4.^' Cortius, 
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yoa have acfquired by pleading canses, from what resources you bought 
your house, and reared, at such vast expense, your Tusculan and Fom- 
peian Tillas. 

m. But, we may suppose, a new man of Arpinum, of the breed of 
Caius Marius, imitates his yirtue, contemns the enmity of the nobility, 
holds his country dear, is to be influenced neither by intimidation nor 
by interest; such would be his love for the state, and such his yirtuoas 
magnanimity!. On the contrary, he is a man of the lightest character, 
suppliant to his enemies, insolent to his friends ; a foUower sometimes 
of one party and sometimes of another, and faithful to none; an un- 
stable senator, a mercenary patron; a person whose every member is 
polluted with turpitude, whose tongue is false, whose hands are 
rapacious, whose feet are fugitive, and what cannot decently be named, 
the most dishonoured of all. Yet he, a person of this description, 
dares to exclaim, 

Oforiunatanfi natam, me eonstde, Bomaml 

Bome fortunate under your oonralsliip, Cicero? Nay, indeed, most 
unfortunate and wretched, suffering a most cruel proscription of her 
citieens, when you, In the disturbed condition of the state, oompeyed 
all the respectable classes to shrink before your severity ; when all 
causes, and all laws, were under your control, and when, having set 
aside the Porcian law, and despoiled us of ova liberty, you took the 
powCT of Kfe and death, over every one of us, into your own hands. Nor 
i are you content to have done this with impunity ; you who reproaeh 
us by reminding us of it ; nor are we allowed to forget our slavish 
submission. But let it suffice, I intreat you, Cicero, that you have 
efiected and accomplished what you pleased ; it is sufficient that we 
have endured it ; would you, in addition, burden our ears with tiie 
odious repetition of your deeds, and harass them with those most 
<^feii8ive words, 

Cedant arma togce, concedat laurea Ungual f 
Ab if you had perpetrated the deeds of which you boast with the aid 
of the toga, and not with anus, or as if there were any difference 
between you and Sylla the dictator, except in your tide of authority. 
But why should I expose your presumption^ when you yourself pre- 
tend that Minerva has taught you all arts, and when the good and 
great Jupiter has admitted you to the council of the gods, and Italy 
brought you back from exile on her shoulders ? Let me ask you, O 
Bonmlus^ of Afpinum^ who, in your extraorcUnazy merit, have sor- 

» Such his love— virtuous magnanimity] lUud vero amidtuE tamtam ac vir^iUs 
est animi. These words are evidently corrupt, as Glareanus and Gortius observe. 
I have given them such a sense as the passage seems to require. 

« Ofortunatam, ^c."] See Juv., x., 122; QuintiL, xi., 1. 

> Laurea Unguas] " In Gic. 0£, i., 22, the verse is read laurea kuteU, which 
the critics prefer, though some contend for UngwB, See the Commentators on 
that passage, and Burman on QuintiL, xi., 1.*' Cortuu, 

* Romulus] ** He calls him a Romulus, as if he were the author of a new 
state of things.** Cortm, 
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passed all the Paulli, Fabii, and Scipios, what place yoa hold in the 
state, what party in the republic suits you ? Whom do you choose as 
a friend, whom as an enemy ? Him, for whom yon laid a plot in the 
state, you now serve; (with what justice*, when you returned from your 
exile at Dyrrachium, did you follow him ?) of those whom you called 
tyrants, you now support the power ; those whom you thought men of 
honour, you now call fools and madmen. You plead the cause off 
Yatinius ; you have a bad opinion of Sextius ; you 9&sail Bibulus^ 
^IUa UliJ Iflo st ins olent language ; you exTST^Caesar ; whomsoever you'' 
hate(riiiUftl,To him'you'are tliemost submissive! 'y ini-h ave one opinion, 
on political affairs, when you are standing, and another when you are 
litting ; some you slander, and oth^s you hate ; and, O most fickle 
of renegades, you are trusted neither by one party nor by the other. 

»"With what jnstice, ^c."] "I have included these words in a parenthens, to 
l^ve a little help to the sentence, the meaning of which, in the common editions, 
it is difficult to unravel * * * Cicero, in his exile, resided at Dyrrachinm, both 
fin- the sake of safety, and of easily hearing news from Bome. See £p. xiv., 1, 
iiL, 8. Before he went into exile, he was offered a legation by Cnsar, which he 
declined; but after his return, he was among Cssar's followers.^* Caiiws. 
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A DECLAMATION AGAINST SALLUST. 

FALSELY ATTRIBUTED TO CICERO*. 



I. It is your great pleasure, Sallust, to lead a life suitable and cor- 
respondent to your words, and to utter nothing, of however foul a 
chiuracter, to which your conduct, even firom your earliest boyhood, 
has not been answerable ; so that your language is uniformly con- 
sistent with your morals. For neither can any one, who lives like you, 
speak otherwise than you speak ; nor can the life of any one, whose 
conversation is so impure, be more honourable than your own. 

In what direction shall I turn my thoughts, Conscript Fathers ; and 
with what shall I commence ? The better each of us is known, the 
heavier is the task which I undertake in addressing you. Should I 
answer this calumniator with regard to my own life and actions, envy 
will still follow my glory ; and, if I expose his actions, habits, and 
whole course of conduct, 1 shall fall into the same fault of shameless- 
ness which I object to him. If, therefore, you are at all offended, you 
ought to express displeasure at him, who commenced the subject, 
rather than at myself. It shall be my care to defend myself with the 
least possible offensiveness of language, and to make it appear that I 
advance nothing false against my opponent. 

I am aware that, in replying, I have no great expectation of securing 
your attention, for you are certain that you will hear no new charges 
against Sallust, but will merely recognise old accusations, with which 
your ears and mine, as well as his own, have long tingled. But> you 
have, on this account, the greater reason to detest the man ; a man 
who, not even at his entrance on vice, contented himself with essays 
in small matters, but commenced his* course in such a way that he 
could neither be surpassed by any one, or surpass himself during the 
rest of his life. He indeed aims at nothing else, but, like a nlthy 
swine, to waUow with any one whatsoever. But he is greatly deceived 
if he thinks that he shall palliate his conduct by his charges against 
myself; for infamy of life is not to be effaced by impudence of tongue ; 
and there is a certain feeling of abhorrence, of whidi every one is sen- 
sible from the prompting of his own mind, against him who throws out 
fiilse aspersions on respectable characters. If, therefore, the acts of his 
life defy recollection, you must form your estimate of it, Conscript 
Fathers, not from his speeches, but from his habits. I will endeavour, 
as £Eur as I can, to despatch my account of him with brevity. Nor 

* Cicero] Glareanus observes that there is an imitation of Cicero's copiousness 
of stjle in this Declamntiou ; as there is of Sallust's brevity in the preceding. 
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will this dispute of ours, Conscript Fathers, be without adrantage to 
yourselTes ; for the authority of a government is often increased hy 
the enmities of individuals, whose ii^uence allows no man to conceal 
his real character. 

IL In the first place, then, since Sallust judges of the ancestors of 
all men hy one precedent and ruleS I would wish him to tell me of 
what estimation^ or fame were the Scipios, Metelli, and Fabii, whose 
names he has mentioned, before their exploits, and a life of honour, 
recommended them to notice. But if such was the commencement of 
their reputation and celebrity, why may not the case be similar with 
myself, whose actions are honourable, and whose life has been passed 
without blame? You speak as if you yourself Sallust, were sprung 
from such men I But if you were, there would be some to be ashamed 
of your infamy. I have outshone my ancestors in merit, so that if 
they were previously unnoticed, they may date the origin of their 
notice from me ; you, by the disgraceful life which you have led, have 
thrown a great cloud over yours, so that, though they may have 
been excellent citizens, they may well sink into oblivion. Forbear, 
therefore, to taunt me with the want of distinguished forefathers ; for 
it is better that I should attain eminence by my own actions, than be de- 
pendent on the fame of my ancestors, and that I should live a life which 
may be the commencement of nobility, as well as an example of virtue, 
to my descendants. Nor is it just, Conscript Fathers, that I should 
be compared with those who are dead, and who are free from the 
influence of hatred or envy, but with those who are engaged with me in 
the service of my country. But if I have been too ambitious of 
honour, (I do not allude to the ambition to serve the state, in which I 
confess that I would stand foremost, but to that pernicious ambition in 
defiance of the laws, in which Sallust has ever been a leader,) or if I 
have been as severe as you state that I have been, in the exercise of 
office or the punishmeut of crimes ; or if I have been as vigilant as 
you represent in defence of the state, (a vigilance whicli, you caJl a 
proscription, I suppose because all like yourself did not live unmolested 
in the city, though how much better would be the present condition of 
the country, if you, who resembled those infamous traitors, had been 
numbered with them in death!) did I, who, clad in the toga, cut off 
armed incendiaries, and suppressed a war without disturbing peace, 
unjustly say Cedant arma toga^ or, when I extinguished such desperate 
hostility, such formidable treason within the city, did I unreasonably 
exclaim Fortunatam natam, me consule, Romam f 

III. Do you feel no concern, most fickle-minded of men, when you 
blame, on the present occasion, those parts of my conduct which in 
your History you describe as honourable to me ? Which is more dis- 

1 One precedent and rule] "As the psendo-Sallast mentions the Scipios and Fabii, 
who were truly noble men, the psendo-Cicero accuses him of requiring oil truly 
noble men to have had ancestors such as those of the Scipios and Fabii." CorUiu. 

2 Of what estimation] Qualis optnionis. This usage of opiniOf which occurs 
in the same sense a few lines below, is sufficient to show that this composition is 
of the later Latinity. 
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gtmBeal to him^ Conscript Fathers, to lecord fiilsehoods in writing, 
or to state thorn to this asflembiy? In reply to the aspersions which 
yon faftve thrown upon my life, I may say that I am as far from im- 
purity as you are from purity. But why should I make further cam- 
plaint of your calumnies ? For what falsehood can you think dis- 
hmourable, when you dare to represent my ^quenoe as a vice, 
eloq[uence of which yoiyr guHt has constantly needed the protection ? 
Do you imagine that any man can become a distinguished member of 
the state, who is not instructed in such arts and studies as I have 
pnisued ? Do you suppose that any better basis and cradle of virtae 
can be Ibund, or any more effectual method of excitiog the mind to 
the pursuit of glory? But it is not at all surprising. Conscript 
Faibers, that a man who is sunk in sloth and luxury should express 
wosder at such, studies, as if they were new and unusual. 

Aa to your attacks, so eztrawdinary in their Tirulence, upon my 
wife and daughter, who hare more easily reframed from the opposite 
sex than you firom your own, you bare shown great skHl and judgment 
in making them ; for you naturaUy expected that I should not re- 
taliate, or make any similar attack on your family, since you kare 
matter enough for obloquy in your own person, and since there is 
BfAliing in your house more ii£famous than ycnrseli But yon are 
greatly decored if you hope to raise odium against me on account of 
my property, which is indeed much less than I deserre to have ; but 
I could wish, on one account, that itw^e less than it is, and that 
all my Mends who hare left me l^aciea were alrre, rather than that I 
were enriched by their fayonrs. 

Am lafugitiTe, Sallust, because I retreated before the madness >of 
a tribune of the people ? I thought it better that I, as an indiridnal, 
should incur any fkte whatever, than be the cause of discord among 
Ihe whole Boman people. But as soon as that incendiary had com- 
peted his year of disorder, and all that he had disturbed had subsided 
into peace and quiet, I returned at the call of this house, the whole 
state, as it were, leading me back by the hand. And the day of my 
xetuni, if it be compared with the rest of my life» has, in my estima- 
tion, a superiority over the whole of it, as, on that day, the whole of 
your assembly, Oonscript Fathers, and a yast concourse of tlie Boman 
people, welcomed me on my reappearance. 

IV. Audi was the yabie which they set upon me, whom you eall 
a iag^tiwe and a mercenary patron. Nor, mdeed,. is it wonderful that 
I should have always thought the friendshap of all men justly doe to 
me ; fmr to no man have I played the servitor, to no man have I 
attached myself with a yiew to xuriyate interest^ but have regarded 
every one as my friend or my enemy according to his feelings for the 
republic. I wished for the establishment of nothing so much as of 
pnblic peace ; many encouraged the audacious attempts of individuals 
ftir their own advantage. I feared nothing but the laws; many de- 
sired that their own arms should be dreaded. I never longed to exert 
peiwer bat far your good ; many even of yourselves, relying on their 
own inflnenoe, abased their authority to your injury. It is not mat- 
prising, therefore, if I have found fnendship from none but aodi as 
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frere friends to the state ; nor do I repent either of haTing^ afbrded 
my prptection to Yatinius, when he solicited it under accasationy or 
of having repressed the insolence of Sextins, or of having condenuied 
the unconcern of Bibulus, or of having been favonraUe to the merits 
of Csesar; for snch conduct should he regarded as the great and dis- 
tinguished praise of a high-minded citizen, and if you impute it to me 
as a fault, it will be audacity on your part, and not unreasonahtoness 
on mine, that will be the proper object of censure. I would say more 
to the same purpose, Conscript Fathers, if I had to address myself to 
any otiier assembly than yours, for you yourselves prompted me to all 
that I did ; and, where the proofs of actions are Imown, what needis 
there to multiply words respecting them? 

y. I now return to yourself, Sallust. Of your fiither, I shall say 
noticing, who, however, if he never committed a fault in his life^ could 
not have done a greater mischief to his country than by sending into 
it such a son as yourself. Har shall I inquire of what irregularities 
you were guilty in your boyhood, lest I should seem to reflect on the 
parent who then had charge of you ; but I shall notice only the sort 
of youth that you passed ; fbr, if this is shown, it will easily be under- 
stood how forward you must have been in childfaeod, and how in^n- ' 
dently and audacious you grew up. Afker the gains of your shame- 
leesness became inadequate to support the extravagance of your 
hixary, and you had grown too old to submit yourself to the pkasuie 
of others, you were incited, by indomitable pasnons, to try on othws 
what you had not thou^t disgncefhl to yourself. It is not easy to 
decide, therefore, Ckknscript Fathers, whether the mode in which he 
acqTiiied his gains, <a that in which he squandered them, was the move 
dishonourable. He ofifered for sale, and actually sold, to his perpetual 
infkmy, his facer's house in his father's lifetime; and who can doubt 
that he shortened the life of the parent, to whose whole property he 
made himself heir befbre his death? Nor am I at all ashamed that lie 
should ask me who lives in the house of Crassus, when he cannot in- 
form me who lives in that of his own father. But, perhaps, his faults 
were only those of youth, and he corrected them as he grew older. Far 
firam it ; he united himself to the society of the abandoned Nigidianus^ ; 
he was twice brought before the magistrate, and reduced to the utmost 
peril; and, though he escaped condemnation, it was not because he 
himself appeared innocent, but because his judges were thought guilty 
of perjury. Having obtained the quaestorsfaip as his first office, he 
looked down with contempt on this place and this assembly, to whidi 
an entrance had been opened for one so mean as himsel£ Fearing, 
accordingly, that the turpitude of his life, though he had been an ob- 
ject of detestation to every husband in the city, might not be suffi- 
cientfy known to you, he confessed in your own hearing, and wUboat 
blushing before your gaze, that he was an adulterer. 

YI. rBut let it be enough for you to have lived aa you pleased, and 

to have done what you wished; let it also be enough for you to be 

conscious to yourself of your own crimes, and do not reproach us with 

unieMflDsUe heedleasness and indifferanoe. We are carefhl in pro- 

1 Nigidianns] Wh6 he was, is i 
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tecting the chastity of our wives, though we are not sufficiently rigi- 
lant to guard against you; for your audacity goes beyond our imagina- 
tions. Can any deed or word, Conscript Fathers, however dishonour- 
able, deter him who was not ashamed, in the hearing of you all, to 
acknowledge his adultery? Were I to make no reply on my own 
liehalf, but merely to recite, before this whole assembly, the censorial 
judgment^ of those irreproachable men, Appius Claudius and Lucius 
Piso*, a judgment in which each of them concurred*, should I not be 
•thought to inflict such a lasting stain on your character as the efiforts 
<of your whole life could not eflface? Nor, after that sentence of the 
^senate, did we ever see you in public, except, perhaps, when you 
threw yourself into that camp^ into which all the refuse of the state 
had collected itself. But this Sallust, who, in time of peace, had not 
'even remained a senator, was brought back into the senate, after the 
expiration.of his qusstorship, at a time when the government was 
'Overwhelmed with a military force, and when the same personage, 
who then gained the ascendancy^ restored the exiles. But he exer- 
cised his office' in such a manner as to set everything to sale for 
which a purchaser could be found. He acted as if he thought all was 
right and just that he chose to do, and abused his authority as if it 
had been given him only to obtain spoil from it. 

Having concluded his qusestorship, and having given large pledges 
to those, to whom, from similarity of pursuits, he had unit^ liimself, 
he seemed to have become one of themselves. Sallust, indeed, was an 
excellent specimen of that assemblage into which masses of all kinds 
of filth had collected as into a gulf; whatever licentious and debauched 
characters, traitors, despisers of religion, and debtors, were to be found 
in the city, in the municipal towns, the colonies, and throughout Italy, 
had sunk there as into the waters of an ocean; persons the most aban- 
doned and infamous, fitted for a camp only by the extravagance of 
their vices, and their eagerness to disturb the state. 

^ Judgment^ Elogium. " The word signifies the sentence and the reasons for 
it.** Cortius, 

2 Appius Claudius and Lucius Piso] " They were censors a.u.c. 704, and ex- 
pelled from the senate many of the nobility, among whom was Sallust, if Dion 
Cassius, lib. xl., is to be believed." Cortius. 

s In which each of them concurred] Quo urns est quisque eorum. This pas- 
4»ge is very obscure. The eorum must refer to the censors, as Cortius observes ; 
but uterque should have been used instead of quisque. The words pro lege, which 
follow eorumf I have omitted, for all the commentators suspect them, and none 
attempt to explain them. 

^ Camp] " That of Csesar. Many knights and senators, after the sentences of 
Appius and Piso, joined the party of Cffisar, according to Dion Cassius, lib. xl." 
Cortius. 

'^ Same personage, who then gained the ascendancy] He means Cassar. The 
-text of Cortius is idem victory qui exules reduxit : with victor he understands 
JuU. Other copies have idem victoreSy qui extdes reduxit 

• His office] Eonorem. He seems to have been reinstated in his qasdstorship. 
See below, c 8, &m quoitoranferi. 
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YII. Btxt, perhaps, 'when he was made prsetor, he conducted himself 
with propriety and abstinence. On the contrary, did he not spread 
such devastation through his province that our allies endured or ex- 
pected nothing worse in war than they experienced in peace, under 
his government of interior Africa? He carried off, from that country, 
all that could either be taken away on credit, or crammed into vessels. 
He carried off, I say. Conscript FaUiers, whatever he pleased; and bar- 
gidned with Caesar, for ten thousand pounds^, that he should not be 
brought to trial, if any of these statements are false, Sallust, refute 
them at once, and show by what means you, who, a short time before,, 
could not redeem even the house of your father, were able to purchase,, 
as if you had been enriched in a dream, those expensive gardens, with 
the villa of Caius Caesar atTibur, and the rest of your possessions? 
Were you not ashamed to ask why I had bought the house of Crassus, 
when you yourself are the proprietor of an ancient country-seat which 
once belonged to Caesar? Having just before, I say, eaten up, or 
rather devoured, your patrimony, by what means did you suddenly 
become so wealthy and affluent? For who would make you his. 
heir? — a person whom no one thinks respectable enough for an 
acquaintance, unless he be of the same description and character as 
yourself? 

VIII. Or can we suppose that the merits of your ancestors exalt 
you in your own estimation? But, whether we say that you resemble 
them, or that they resemble you, no addition coiUd be made to *the 
guilt and impurity of the whole family". Or shall we rather imagine 
that your own honours render you insolent ? But do you, O Crispu» 
Sallust, think it as much to be twice a senator' and twice a qua;stor, 
as to be twice a consul and twice to obtain a triumph? He who is- 
eager to si>eak against another, ought to be free from fault himself; 
he only can properly reproach his neighbour, who will hear no just 
accusation from him^ But you, the parasite of every table, the pathic 
of every couch when your age allowed, and afterwards the adulterer, 
are a disgrace to every order, and perpetually remind us of the civil 

1 Ten thousaod pounds] Sestertio duodecies. The exact sum will be 96862. 18s. 2d.. 

' Guilt and impurity of the whole femilj] Nihil ad onmium scehu ac neqtdtiam 
addi potest. This is scarcely consistent with c. 5, where he abstains from saying: 
anything agunst Sallust's father. 

3 Twice a senator, ^cJ] Taniidem putas esse bis senatorem^ et bis qucettorem 
Jierij quanti bis consularemj et bis triumphakm, " Sallust, to his great disgrace, 
was made a sencctor iwicef through having been expelled from the senate ; but 
Cicero was made bis consularis to his great honour, having been exiled when he 
was a consularis, and afterwards recalled to the enjoyment of all his dignities. 
He may be called bis triumphalis in the same sense, since he had gained a 
triumph, and this honour, though not lost by his banishment, may be considered 
as having been renewed at his return.*' CorHus. 

* Who will hear no just accusation from him] Qui non potest ventm ab aitero 
audire, '* This is, cui turn ab aUero vera crimma objici possunt, is demnm maie^ 
dicere dUeri potest. But I suspect that the passage is corrupt." Coiiiut, 
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war*. For what worse calamity do we endure from it, than that of 
seeing 70U reinstated in this assembly? But forbear to attack good 
men with forwardness of speech ; forbear to foster the vice of an in- 
temperate tongue; forbear to form your opinion of eyexy man by 
your own conduct; for, by such conduct, you can neyer acquire a 
friend, and appear wiUing to haTe an enemy^. 

I shall say nothing more, Conscript Fathers^ for I hare observed 
thftt those who gire unveiled narratives of the crimes of others, often 
incur the disgust of their auditors, even more than those who have 
committed them. For my own part, it must be my care to say', not 
what Sallust may deservedly hear, but what I n^self may decently 
utter. 

1 Perpetuall/ remind ns of the civil war] Ea^cwiHt belli memoria, << Be- 
cause it waa the civil war that restored Sallust to the senaW* CorlMia. 

' An enemy] Meaning himself, as Gortinfl thinks. 

3 It most be my care to say, ^.] Rado habenda est*-^ndmm. These 
words seem more appropriate to the commenoement than the- conoibuioQ of a 
speech. 
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EPITOME OF ROMAN HISTORY. 

BY LUCIUS ANNiEUS FLOBUS. 



THE AUTHOB'B FBETAOE. 

The Eoman people, during seven hundred years, from the 
time of king Eommus to that of Caesar Augustus, performed 
such mighty acts both in peace and war, that if any one 
compares the greatness of their empire with its years, he 
will think it out of proportion to its age^. So far through- 
out the world have they extended their arms, that those who 
read their exploits, learn the fate, not of one people only, 
but of all mankind. So numerous are Ihe toik and dangezs 
in which they have been exercised, that ability^ and fortune 
seem to have concurred in establishing their sway. 

As it is of the highest importance, therefore, to learn this 
history^ as well as others, but as the vastness of the subject 
is a hindrance to the knowledge of it, and the variety of 
topics distracts the faculty of attention*, I shall follow the 
example of those who describe the face of the earth^, and 
shall comprise the whole representation of the matter, as it 
were, in a small tablet, adding something, as I hope, to the 
admiration with which this eminent people are regarded, by 
showing their whole grandeur together and at one view. If 

1 Oat of proportion to its age] .^^tatem vUra, *' He will think that so mueli 
conli not have been dime in so short a space of time." Fremskmniku, 

s Ability] Viiim, In the same sense as in Sallost, Oat., c. 1, and elsewhere: 
see the Notes. So Floms, at the commencement of c. 3, says of Tnllos Hosti- 
lias, Cvi m honorem virtuHa regmun vUro datum. 

* This history] Hoc, I follow Duker*8 text, in which the passage stands 
thus: Quare qunm pradpue hoc quoqm^ deut castera^ opera pretium sU eog- 
noBCtre, tamea quia, ^ But it is probably oormpt In some copies the weeds 
stctft eaiera are wanting, and in seme the word sigUlatim is fonnd after 
cognoacere, GrsBvius conjectnres that Floms wrote Quam cimpnacipua qmqme 
operoi prdwm sU cognoscere ngiUatim, tamen qma, ^c. 

4 Distracts the faculty of attention] Aciem mteaUonis abrvmpU. "So we 
say abrtimptre sermoMm.** Minellins. 

> Face of the earth] TenwwH mfw. Sitoatiens of places on tiie earth. 
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any one, then, contemplates the Eoman people as he wotdd 
contemplate a man, and considers its whole age, how it had 
its origin, how it grew up, how it arrived at a certain vigour 
of manhood, and how it has since, as it werp, grown old, he 
will ohserve four degrees and stages of its existence. Its 
first period was under its kings, lasting nearly two hundred 
and fifty years, during which it struggled round its mother 
against its neighbours ; this was its infancy. Its next 
period extended from the consulship of Brutus and Colla- 
tinus to that of Appius Claudius and Quintus Pulvius, a 
space of two hundred and fifty years, during which it sub- 
dued Italy ; this was a time of action for men and arms, and 
we may therefore call it its youth. The next period was one 
of two hundred years, to the time of Caesar Augustus, in 
which it subdued the whole world ; this may accordingly be 
called the manhood, and robust maturity, of the empire. 
From the reign of CsBsar Augustus to our own age is a period 
of little less than two hundred years, in which, from the 
inactivity of the Caesars, it has grown old and lost its 
strength, except that it now raises its arms under the em- 
peror Trajan, and, contrary to the expectation of aU, the old 
age of the empire, as if youth were restored to it, renews its 
vigour. 



BOOK I. 

OHAP. I. OF BOHTJLUS, THE PIBST KLSQt 01" THE BOMAKS. 

The founder of the city and empire was Eomulus, the son 
of Hars and Ehea Sylvia. The priestess, when pregnant, 
confessed this fact of herself, nor did report, soon after- 
wards, testify a doubt of it, as, being thrown, with his brother 
Remus, into the river by order of Amulius, he could not 
be destroyed ; for not only did the Tiber repress its stream, 
but a she-wolf, leaving her young, and following the chil- 
dren's cries, offered her teats to the infiuits, and acted 
towards them the part of a mother. Being found. Mi these 
circumstances, under a tree, the king's shepherd carried them 
into a cottage, and brought them up. 

The metropolis of Latium, at that time, was Alba, built by 
lulus ; for he had disdained Lavinium, the city of his father 
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^neas. Amulius, the fourteenth descendant from them^, was 
now reigning there, having dethroned his brother Numitor, 
of whose daughter Romulus was the son. Eomulus, in the 
first ardour of youth, drove Amulius from the citadel, and 
restored his grandfather. Being fond, however, of the river, 
and of the mountains where he had been brought up, he 
thought of founding among them the walls of a new city. 
But as he and his brother were twins, it was resolved to con- 
sult the gods which of the two should commence the work, 
and enjoy the sovereignty. Romulus, accordingly, took his 
station on Mount Aventme, and B«mus on Mount Palatine. 
Eomulus first saw six vultures ; Remus was behind him in 
time, but saw twelve. Being thus superior m point of au- 
gury, Romulus proceeded to build the city, with full expec- 
tation that it would prove a warlike one, for so the birds, 
accustomed to blood and prey, seemed to promise. 

For the defence of the new city a rampart appeared suffi- 
cient. While Remus was deriding its diminutiveness, and 
showing his contempt for it by leaping over it, he was, 
whether by his brother's order is uncertain, put to death. 
He was certainly the first victim, and consecrated the fortifi- 
cation of the new city with his blood. 

But Romulus had formed the idea of a city, rather than a 
real city ; for inhabitants were wanting. In the neighbour- 
hood there was a grove, which he made a place of refuge^ ; 
and immediately an extraordinary number of men, some 
Latin and Tuscan shepherds, others from beyond the seas, 
Phrygians who had come into the country under JEneas, and 
Arcadians under Evander, took up their residence in it. 
Thus of various elements, as it were, he formed one body, 
and was himself the founder of the Roman people. But a 
people consisting only of men could last but one age ; wives 
were therefore sought from the neighbouring nations, and, as 
they were not obtained, were seized by force. For a pre- 
tence being made of celebrating some equestrian games, the 
young women who came to see them, became a prey ; and 
this rmmediately gave rise to wars. The Vejentes were 
routed and put to flight. The city of the CsBninenses was 
taken and demolished ; and Romulus also, with his own hands, 

> Ch. I. From them] Ab Am. That is, from JEneaa and lulus. It should 
properly be ab hoc^ from iBueas only. 
« A place of refUge] Asylum, 
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offered the Molia opima, taken from their king, to Japiter 
!Feretriii8. To the Sabinea, the gates of Borne were girea 
up by a young woman, though not treacherously^ ; she had 
adLecL, as a reward, what they wore on their left arms, but 
whether she meant their shields or their bracelets, is doub^ 
fill. They, to keep their word, and be revenged on her, 
buried her under their bucklers. The enemy having thus 
gained admission within the walls, there ensued, in the very 
forum, BO desperate an engagement, that Bomulus intreated 
Jupiter to stop the shameful flight of his men ; and henoe a 
temple was anerwards erected, and Jupiter sumamed Stator. 
At last the women who had been carried off, i^ushed, with 
their hair dishevelled, between the contending parties, and 
separated them. Thus peace was made, and a league esta* 
blished, with Tatius^; ana a wonderfiil event followed, namely, 
that the enemy, leaving their habitations, removed into 
the new city, and shared their hereditary property with their 
sons-in-law, as a portion for their daughters. 

The strength of the city being soon increased, this most 
wise monarch made the following arrangement in the state ; 
that the young men, divided into tribes, should be ready, 
with horses and arms, for ary sudden demands of war; and 
that the administration of affair^ should be in the hands of 
the older men, who, from their authority, were called 
Fathers, and from their age, the Senate^. When he had 
thus regulated matters, and was holding an assembly of the 
people at the lake of Caprea, near the ciiy, he was suddenly 
snatched out of their sight. Some think that he was cut 
to pieces by the senate, on account of his excessive se- 
verity ; but a tempest which then arose, and an eclipse of 
the sun, were apparent proofs of his deification. This 
opinion Julius Proculus soon after confirmed, asserting that 
he had seen Eomulus in a more majestic shape than he had 
had when alive ; that he also commanded them to acknow- 
ledge him as a deitv, as it pleased the gods that he should be 
called Qmrinus in heaven ; and that thus Eome should have 
the sovereignty of the worid. 

> Not treacherously] Necdolo. Floras means that she intended no treachery 
to her countrymen, but wished to rob or disarm the enemy by depriving them o£ 
their bracelets or shields. 

2 Tatius] King of the Sabines. Comp. c. 15. 

s The Senate] Senatus, From ««nef, old men. 
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CHAP. II. OF NUMA POMPrLmS. 

The successor of Bomulus was Numa Pompilius, whom, 
when he was living at Cures, a town of the Sabines, the 
Bomans of their own accord solicited, on account of his cele- 
brated piety, to become their king. It was he who taught 
them sacred rites and ceremonies, and the whole worship of 
the immortal gods, and who instituted the pontiffs, augurs, 
Salii, and other sarcedotal offices among the Soman people. 
He also divided the year into twelve months, and the days into 
those for legal business and for vacation. He appointed the 
sacred shields and the image of Pallas, as certain secret pledges 
of empire ; and ordered the temple of double-faced Janus to 
be the symbol of peace and war. He assigned the fire of 
Vesta to the care of virgins, that its flame might constantly 
burn, in imitation of the stars of heaven, as a guardian of the 
empire. All these arrangements he pretended to make by 
the advice of the goddess Egeria, that his barbarous subjects 
might more willingly submit to them. In process of time, 
he brought that uncivilised people to such a condition, that 
they managed, with piety and justice, a government which 
they had acquired by violence and oppression. 

CHAP. m. OF TXTLIiTJS HOSTILIXJS. 

To Numa Pompilius succeeded Tullus Hostilius, to whom 
the kingdom was voluntarily given in honour of his ability. 
It was he that established military discipline, and the whole 
art of war. Having, therefore, trained the youth in an ex- 
traordinary manner, he ventured to defy the Albans, a 
powerful, and, for a long time, a leading people. But as 
both sides, being equal in strength, were weakened by fre- 
quent engagements, the fortunes of the two people, to bring 
the war to a speedier decision, were committecl to the Horatu 
and Curiatii, three twin-brothers, chosen on each side. It 
was a doubtful and noble conflict, and had a wonderful ter- 
mination. For after three were wounded on one side, and two 
killed on the other, the Horatius who survived, adding subtlety 
to valour, counterfeited flight in order to separate his ene- 
mies, and then, attacking them one hy one, as they w^re able 
. to pursue him, overcame them all. Thus (an honour rarely 
attained by any other) a victory was secured by the hand of 

v2 
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one man. But this victory he soon after sullied by a mur- 
der. He had observed his sister in tears at the sight of the 
spoils that he wore, which had belohged to one of the enemy 
betrothed to her, and chastised the love of the maiden, so 
unseasonably manifested, with his sword. The laws called 
for the punishment of the crime ; but esteem for his valour 
saved the murderer, and his guilt was shielded by his 
glory. 

The Alban people did not long keep their faith ; for being 
called out, according to the treaty, to assist the Romans in 
the war against Fidenae, they stood neutral betwixt the two 
parties, waiting for a turn of fortune. But the crafty king 
of the Romans, seeing his allies ready to side with the enemy, 
roused the courage of his army, pretending that he had 
ordered them so to act ; hence hope arose in the breasts of 
our men, and fear in those of the enemy. The deceit of the 
traitors was accordingly without effect ; and, after the enemy 
was conquered, Tullus caused Metius Fufetius, as a breaker 
of the league, to be tied between two chariots, and torn in 
pieces by swift horses. Alba itself, which, though the parent 
of Rome, was nevertheless its rival, he demolished, but pre- 
viously removed aU the wealth of the place, and the inha- 
bitants themselves, to Rome, that thus a kindred city might 
seem not to have been destroyed, but to have been re-united 
to its own body. 

CHAP. IV. OP ANGUS MAECIUS. ' 

Next reigned Ancus Marcius, a grandson of Numa Pom- 
5)ilius, and of a similar disposition. He encompassed the 
'City^ with a wall, made a bridge over the Tiber, that flows 
through the town, and settled the colony of Ostia at the 
junction of the river with the sea ; even then, apparently, 
feeling a presentiment, that the riches and supplies of the 
whole world would be brought to that maritime store-house 
of the city. 

CHAP. V. OF TABQTTTNTUS PBISCUS. 

Afterwards, Tarquinius Priscus, though sprung from a 

^ Ob. IV. The city] Mcema muro amplextts est. " That mcmia is often used 
fat the buildings in cities^ is shown bj Salmas. ad Lamprid. Commod., c 17 ; 
Schnlting. ad Senec. Controv., vl ; and Gronov. Obs., il, 12." ZHtker. 
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country beyond tlie sea, making application for tte tbrone, 
obtained it through his industiy and accomplishments ; for, 
having been bom at Corinth, he had joined to his Grecian 
wit the arts of Italy. This king increased the authority 
of the senate by adding to its number, and augmented the 
tribes with additional centuries ; for Attius Naevius, a man 
eminent in augury, forbade their number to be increased. 
The king, for a trial of Nsevius's skill, asked him if that 
which he had conceived in his mind could he done ? The other, 
having tried the question by augury, answered that it could. 
I was thinking then, replied the king, whether I could cut this 
whetstone with my razor. You can then, rejoined the augur ; 
and the king cut it. Hence augury came to be a sacred 
institution among the Eomans. 

Nor was the ability of Tarquinius greater in peace than in 
war ; for he reduced, by frequent attacks, the twelve tribes of 
Etruria, from whom were adopted the fasces, robes of state, 
curule-chairs, rings, horse-trappings, military cloaks, and the 
gown called ^^^ear^a. Hence also came the custom of riding 
in triumph, in a gUded chariot, with four horses ; as well as 
embroidered togae, and striped tunics ; and, in fine, all orna- 
ments and marks of distinction by which regal dignity is 
rendered imposing. 

CHAP. VI. OF SBBVnrS TULLIUS. 

Servius Tullius was the next that assumed the govern- 
ment ; nor was the meanness of his extraction any hindrance 
to his exaltation, though he was the son of a female slave. 
For Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius Priscus, had improved 
his talents, which were extraordinary, by a liberal education ; 
and a flame, that had been seen surrounding his head, had 
portended that he would be famous. Being, therefore, on 
the death of Tarquinius, put in the king's place, by the aid 
of the queen, (as if merely for a time,) he exercised the 
government, thus fraudulently obtained, with such effect, 
that he seemed to have obtained it by right. By this kin^ 
the Boman people were submitted to a census, disposed into 
classes, and divided into curim and companies ; and, through 
iiis eminent ability, the whole commonwealth was so regulated, 
that all distinctions of estate, dignity, age, employments, and 
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offices, were committed to registers, and a great citj was 
govemed with all the exactness of the smallest f^milj. 

CHAP. YH. OF TABQUHflUS SXTFESBUS. 

The last of all the kings was Tarquinius, to whom the 
name of Superbus, or the Proud, was given, on a)ccount of 
his deportment. He chose rather to seize by violence, than 
patiently to wait for, the kingdom of his grandfather, which 
was held from him by Servius, and, having set some assassins 
to murder him, managed the power, obtained by crime, not 
more justly than he gained it. Nor did his wife Tullia differ 
from him m disposition ; for, to salut6 her husband king, as 
she was riding in her chariot, she drove her startled horses 
over the blood-stained corpse of her father. He himself 
offended the senate by putting some of them to death, dis- 
gusted the whole nation by his pride, (which, to men of right 
feelings, is more intolerable than cruelty,) and, after glutting 
his inhumanity at home, turned at length against his enemies. 
Thus the strong towns in Latium were taken, Ardea, Ocricu- 
lum, Gabii, Suessa, Pometia. 

He was also cruel to his own family ; for he scrupled not 
to scourge his son, in order that he might gain credit with 
the enemy when feigning himself a deserter. This son, being 
received, as he had wished, at Gabii, and consulting his 
father what he desired to have done, the father answered 
(what pride!) by striking off^, with his staff, the heads of 
some poppies that chanced to grow higher than the rest, 
wishing it thence to be understood that the chief men at 
Gabii were to be put to death. 

From the spoils of the captured cities, however, he built a 
temple, at the consecration of which, though the other gods 
gave up their ground, Juventus and Terminus, strange to 
say, stood firm. Yet the obstinacy of these deities pleased 
the augurs, as it promised that all would be firm and endur- 

* The fethcr ansim-ed (what pride!) by striking off, ^.] ExcuHens — (qum 
'mperbiar) de reapondiL " Floras, in ascribing this to pride, speaks rather with 
reference to Tarquinius' general character for pride, than according to what was 
zeallj the case on tiiis occasion; for it was rather to be sttribated to prudence, 
in order to prevent his designs from behig betrayed." Grcariut, There is a suni- 
lar misrepresentation a little above, where the scourging of Sextns Tarquinina, 
which was merely a stratagem, is attributed to his father's cruelty. 
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ttg. But what -was extremely surprising, was^ tint at the 
foundation of the edifice a human head was found by the 
boilders ; and all were persuaded that this was a most fitvour- 
able omen, portending that the seat of empire, and supreme 
head of the world, would be in that place. 

The Boman people tolerated the pride of this king, as 
long as lust was not united with it; but this additional 
oppression they were not able to endure on the part of his 
sons, one of whom having offered violence to Lucretia, a most 
excellent matron, she put an end to her dishonour by killing 
herself. All power was then taken out of the hands of 
kings. 

GHAP. Till. A SEOAPITXTLATIOK OF THE AOTS OI* THE SETEK 

Hiiras. 
This is the first age, and, as it were, in^euiey, of the 
BMnan people, which it had under seven kings, who, by a 
eertain contrivance of the fates, were as various in their dis- 
positions as the nature and advantage of the commonwealth 
required. Who was more daring than Eomulus P Such a 
man was necessary to hold the government. Who was more 
religious than JS'umaP Circumstances required that he should 
be so, in order that a barbarous people might be softened by 
fear of the gods. What sort of man was TuUus, that author 
of military discipline ? How necessary to warlike spirits^ 
that he might improve their valour by discipline f What 
kind of king was the architect Ancus P How fitted to extend 
the city by means of a colony, to unite it by a bridge, and 
secure it oy a wall ! The decorations and insignia of Tar- 
quinius, too, how much dignity did they add to this great 
people from the very dress ! What did the census insti^ted 
oy Servius effect, but that the state should know its own 
strength P Lastly, the tyrannic government of the proud 
Tarquin produced some good, and indeed a great deal ; for 
it came to pass, by means of it, that the people, exasperated 
by wnmgs, were inflamed with a desire of Hberly. 

CHAP. IX. OP THE CHANGE OP GOTEElTMEirT. 

Under the conduct and guidance of Brutus and CoIIa- 
tinus, therefore, to whom the dying matron had recommended 
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tbe ayenging of her cause, the Eoman people, incited appa- 
rently by some impulse from the gods, to vindicate the 
honour of insulted liberty and chastity, suddenly deserted 
the king, made spoil of his property, consecrated his land to 
their god Mars, and transferred the government to the hands 
of those asserters of their liberty^, with a change only of its 
power and name; for they resolved that it should be held^ 
not for life, but only for a year, and that there should be 
two rulers instead of one, lest the authority, by being vested 
in a single person, or by being retained too long, might be 
abused ; and, instead of kings, they called them consuls^ that 
they might remember they were to consult the welfare of 
their citizens. So great exultation, on account of their 
newly-recovered liberty, took possession of them, that they 
scarcely believed they could carry their change of condition 
far enough, and deprived one of the consuls of his aSlce, 
and expelled him from the city, for no other reason than 
that his name and family were the same as those of the 
kings. Valerius Publicola, accordingly, being elected in his 
place, used his utmost endeavours to advance the dignity of 
the liberated people ; for he lowered the fasces before them 
at a public assembly, and gave them the right of hearing 
appeals against the consuls themselves. He also removed 
his house, which stood upon an eminence, into the level 
parts of the town, that he might not offend the people by 
appearing to occupy a fortress. Brutus, meanwhile, endea- 
voured to gain the favour of the citizens by the destruction 
and slaughter of his own family ; for finding that his sons 
were endeavouring to bring back the royal family into the 
city, he brought them into the forum, and caused them, in 
the midst of an assembly of the people, to be scourged with 
rods, and then beheaded ; in order that he might seem, as 
a parent of the public, to have adopted the people in the 
room of his own children. 

The Eoman people, being now free, took up arms against 
other nations, first, to secure their liberty, next, for thft- 
acquisition of territory, afterwards in support of their allies, 
and, finally, for glorjr and empire. Their neighbours, on 
every side, were contmuaUy harassing them, as they had no 
land of their own (the very pomoerium belonging to the 
> Asserters of their liberty] Bmtus and Collatiims. 
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enerny^), and as they were situated, as it were, at the jimo- 
tion of the roads to Latium and Etruria, and, at whatever 
gate they went out, were sure to meet a foe. At length, as 
If in a certain destined course^, they proceeded against their 
opponents one aft*: another, and, subduing always the nearest, 
reduced all Italy under their sway. 

CHAP. X. THE WAB WITH FOBSENA. 

After the royal family was expelled, the first war that the 
people made was in defence of their liberty ; for Porsena, 
king of Etruria, came against them with a large army, de- 
signing to restore the Tarquins by force. Yet, though he 
pressed them hard both with arms and with famine, and 
seizing the Janiculum, occupied the very entrance to the 
city, they withstood and repelled him, and struck him, at 
last, with such amazement, that, though he had the advan- 
tage^, he of his own accord concluded a tre&ty of friendship 
with those whom he had almost conquered. Then appeared 
those Eoman prodigies and wonders, Horatius, Mucins, and 
CloBlia, who, if they were not recorded in our annals, would 
now appear fabulous characters. For Horatius, being unable 
alone to repel the enemies that pressed him on dl sides, 
swam across the Tiber after the bridge was broken down, 
without letting go his arms. Mutius Scsevola, by a strata- 
gem, made an attempt on the king in the midst of his camp, 
but having stabbed one of his courtiers by mistake, and 
being seized, he thrust his hand into a fire that was burning 
there, and increased the king's terror by a piece of craft, 
saying, " that you may know what a man you nave escaped, 
three hundred of us have sworn to the same undertaking ;" 
while, strange to relate. Mucins himself stood unmoved, 
and the king shuddered, as if his own hand had been burn- 
ing. Thus the men displayed their valour; but that the 

^ Gh. IX. The very pomcerinm belonging to the enemy] StaHm hostile potiUB' 
rium, Pomofrium here means the ground immediately outside the wall. 

' Certain destined course] Contagione quadam, Thas Cicero uses contagia 
for the natural connexion of canses and effects, naiurat cotUagio, ipsa rerum con- 
tagio, De Fato, c 8, 4. 

' Ch. X. Though he had the adrantage] Superior, This does not agree weD 
with repuUij " repulsed him," just above. 
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etiieT sex might not Thmt its praise, there was a like spirit 
smong the yoimg women ; for Ckelia, one of the hostages 

SVen to the king, having escaped from her keepers^ crossed 
e river of her country on horseback. The king, in conse- 
quence, being struck with so many and so^great prodigies of 
valour, bid them farewell, and left them b^e. 

The Tarquins continued the war, till Brutus, with his own 
hand, killed Aruns, the king's son, and fell dead upon his 
body of a wound received from his adversary, as if he would 
pursue the adulterer even to Tartarus. 

OKAP. IT. OP THE WAB WITH THE LATINIS. 

The Latins also took part with the Tarquins, out of rivalry 
and envy towards the Eomans, desiring that a people, who 
ruled abroad, might at least be slaves at home. All Latium, 
accordingly, under the leadership of Mamilius of Tusculum, 
roused their spirits as if to avenge the king's cause. They 
came to a battle near lake Eegillus, where success was for a 
long time doubtful, till Posthumius, the dictator, threw a 
standard among the enemy, (a new and remarkable stratagem,) 
that it might be recovered by rushing into the midst of them, 
Cossus^, the master of the horse, too, ordered the cavalry to 
take off their bridles, (this was also a new contrivance,) that 
they might attack with greater force. Such at last was the 
desperateness of the engagement, that fame reported two of 
the gods, on white horses, to have been present to view it, 
and it was universally believed that they were Castor and 
Pollux. The Boman* general accordingly worshipped them, 
and, on condition of gaining the victory, promised them 
temples ; a promise which he afterwards performed, as pay- 
ment to the gods who assisted him. 

Thus far they contended for liberty. Afterwards they 
fought with the same Latins, perseveringly and without in- 
termission, about the boundaries of their territory. Sora 
(who would believe it ?) and Algidum were a terror to them. 
Satricum and Comiculum were provinces. Of Yerulse and 
BovillsB I am ashamed to speak ; but we triumphed. Tibur, 

^ Gh. XI. Cossos] ** Floras has erroneously said Cossns instead of Titnfi 
£batias Elva. Gossus was master of the horse under the Dictator ^miEas 
Hamercinus, a.u.c. 827.** Stadku. " That Floras bas made a mistake is admitted 
by all except fioborteUus, who would expunge the word * Gossus.* ** Frebuhemiut, 
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now a pK)rtioii of the suburbs, and Fraeneste, a pkasant sum- 
mer Tesidence, were not attacked till vows for success had 
be^a offered in the Capitol. EsesultB was as much to us as 
Came^ was of late ; the grove of Aricia was as considerable 
as the Hercynian forest, Fregell» as Gesoriacum^, the Tiber* 
as the Euphrates. That Corioli was taken, was thought 
(disgraceful to relate) such a cause for triumph, that Caius 
Marcius Coriolanus added a name from the captured town 
to his bwn, as if he had subdued Numantia or Africa. There 
are extant also spoils taken frx)m Antium, which MsBnius 
put up on the rostra in the forum, after capturing the 
enemy's fleet, if a fleet, indeed, it could be called ; for there 
were only six beaked vessels. But this number, in those 
early times, was sufficient for a naval war. 

The most obstinate of the Latins, however, were the JEqai 
and Yolsci, who were, as I may say, daily enemies. But these 
w^ie chiefly subdued by Lucius Quintius, the dictator taken 
from the plough, who, by his eminent bravery, saved the 
camp of the consul, Lucius Minucius, when it was besieged 
and almost taken. It happened to be about the middle of 
seed-time, when the lictor found the patrician leaning on 
his plough in the midst of his labour. Marching from 
thence into the field, he made the conquered enemies, that 
he might not cease from the imitation of country work, pass 
like cattle under the yoke. His expedition being thus con- 
cluded, the triumphant husbandman returned to his oxen, 
and, O faith of the gods, with what speed ! for the war was 
begun and ended within fi^^een days ; so that the dictator 
seemed to have hastened back to resume the work which he 
had quitted. 

CHAP. ZII. THE WABS WITH THE EGJ^ITBIAirS, TAUSd, AlTD 
EIDBKATES. 

The Ydentes, on the side of Etruria, were continual 
enemies of the Bomans, attacking them every year ; so that 

> Came] A city of Osrone in Mesopotamia, where CrtmoB was kiUsd. 
SeeiiL, IL 

' Gesoriacom] A harbour of the Morini in GanI, afterwards called Bononia. 

* The Tiber] Tiberis. This can hardly be right, thongh it has been genen^ 
adopted for the old reading Tigris. Floms wonld scarcely hare instanced the 
riyer that actually ran through the city. Davies, in his transktion, has Lirit, 
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the single family of the Eabii offered extraordinary assist- 
ance, and carried on a private war agaiast them, ^ut the 
slaughter that befel them was sufficiently memorable. Three 
hundred (an army of patricians) were slain at Cremera, and 
the gate that ,let them pass, when they were proceeding to 
battle, was stigmatised with the name of wicked. But that 
slaughter was expiated by great victories, the enemies' 
strongest towns being reduced by one general after another, 
though in various methods. The Falisci surrendered of their 
own accord ; the Fidenates were burned with their own fire ; 
the Vejentes were plundered and utterly destroyed. 

During the siege of the Falisci, an instance of honour on 
the part of the Soman general was regarded as wonderftd, 
and not without justice ; for he sent' back to them, with his 
hands bound behind him, a schoolmaster who intended to 
betray their city, with some boys whom he had brought with 
him. Being an upright and wise man, he knew that that 
only was a true victory which was gaiaed with inviolate 
faith and untainted honour. The people of FidenaB, not 
being a match for the Eomans with the sword, armed them- 
selves with torches and party-coloured fillets resembling 
serpents, in order to excite terror in the enemy, and marched 
out agaLust them like madmen ; but their dismal dress was 
only an omen of their destruction. How great the strength 
of the Vejentes was, a ten-years' siege proves. It was 
then that the Eoman soldiers first wintered under skins^ 
while the extraordinary winter labour was recompensed 
with pay, and the soldiers were voluntarily bound by an 
oath not to return till the city was taken. The spoils of 
Lars Tolumnius, the king of the Vejentes, were offered to 
Jupiter Feretrius. The destruction of the city was at last 
effected, not by scaling-ladders, nor by a breach in the walls, 
but by a mine, and stratagems under ground. The spoil 
was thought so great, that the tenth was sent to the Pythian 
Apollo, and the whole Eoman people were called out to 
share in the pillage. Such was Veil at that time ; who now 
remembers that it existed P what relic or vestige is left of 
it P Even the trustworthiness of our annals con hardly make 
us believe that Veii ever had a being. 
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CHAP. XIII. OE THE WAB WITH THE GAULS. 

At this point, whether through the envy of the gods, or 
the appointment of fiate, the rapid progress of the advanc- 
ing empire was stopped, for a short time, by an invasion of 
the Gralli Senones. Whether this period were more hurtful 
to the Eomans by the disasters which it caused them, or more 
glorious by the proofs which it gave of their valour, I am 
unable to tell. Such, however, was the violence of the cala- 
mity, that I must suppose it inflicted upon them, by divine 
Providence, for a trial of their spirit, the immortal gods de- 
siring to know whether the conduct of the Bomans would 
merit the empire of the world. The G-alli Senones were a 
nation naturally fierce, and rude in manners ; and, from the 
vastness of their bodies, and the corresponding weight of 
their arms, so formidable in all respects, that they seemed 
evidently bom for the destruction of men and the depopula- 
tion of cities. ComSig originally from the remotest parts 
of the earth, and the ocean that surrounds all, and having 
wasted everything in their way, they settled between the 
Alps and the Po ; but not content with this position, they 
wandered up and down Italy, and were now besieging the 
town of Clusium. The Eomans interposed on behalf of their 
allies and confederates, by sending, according to their custom, 
ambassadors. But what regard to justice was to be ex- 

Eected from barbarians ? They only grew more daring ; and 
ence arose a conflict. After they had broken up from 
Clusium, and were marching towards Eome, Fabius, the 
consul, met them at the river Allia with an army. Scarcely 
ever was there a more disgraceful defeat ; and Eome has 
therefore set a damnatory mark on this day in its calendar. 
The Eoman army being routed, the Gauls approached the 
city. Gh»rrison there was none; but then, or never, true 
Eoman courage showed itself. In the first place the elder 
men, who had borne the highest offices, met together in the 
forum, where, the high-priest performing the ceremony of 
devotion, they consecrated themselves to the infernal gods ; 
and immediately afterwards returning, each to his own house, 
they seated themselves, dressed as they were in their long 
robes and richest ornaments, on their curule chairs, that, 
when the enemy came, they might die with proper dignity. 
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The high-priests and flamens^, taking whatever was most 
sacred in the temples, hid part of it in casks buried in the 
earth, and carried part awaj with them in waggons. The 
virgins of the priesthood of Vesta, at the same time, followed, 
with their feet bare; their sacred things as they were conveyed 
from the city. But Lucius Albinus, one of the common 
people, is said to have assisted them in their flight ; for, 
settmg down his wife and children, he took up the virgins 
into his vehicle ; so much, even in their utmost extremity, did 
regard for the public religion prevail over private affections. 

A band of the youth (which, it is certain, scarcely amounted 
to a thousand) took their position, under the command of 
Manlius, in the citadel on the Capitoline mount, intreating 
Jupiter himself, as if present in the place, that " as they had 
united to defend his teinple, he would support their efforts 
with his power." The Gauls, meantime, came up, and find- 
ing the city open, were at first apprehensive that some strar 
tagem was intended, but soon after, perceiving nobody in it, 
they rushed in with shouting and impetuosity. They entered 
the houses, which in all parts stood open, where they wor- 
shipped the aged senators, sitting in their robes on their 
curule chairs, as if they had been gods and genii ; but after- 
wards, when it appeared that they were men (otherwise 
deigning to answer nothing^), they massacred them with 
cruelty equal to their former veneration. They then threw 
burning brands on the houses, and with fire, sword, and the 
labour of their hands, levelled the city with the ground. But 
round the single Capitoline mount, the barbarians (who 
would believe it ?) were detained six months, though making 
every effort, not only by day but by night, to reduce it. At 
length, as some of them were making an ascent in the night- 
time, Manlius, being awakened by the gabbling of a goose, 
hurled them down from the top of the rock ; and, to deprive 

^ Flament'] Fkmnnet. A Fkunm was a priest appointed to anj particiibur 
deitj ; as thejiamm of Japiter, the /amen of Mars, ^ It is a word of nnoer- 
tain derivation, but probably for plafoen or pileamen, from the pUeuSj or cap^ 
which thej wore. See Dion. Halicam., ii., 64. 

* Ch. !^II. Otherwise deigning to answer nothing] AUoqui mhU respondere 
dignanies. The exact signification of the w<H'd aUoqui, is, aJs Duker obserroi, 
'* sufficiently obscure.** N. Heinsins, by a happy oonjectnre, alters it into €Ulo^ 
which (with the preceding M changed into Uri) makee OTceJlent sense. 
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the enemy of ail hope of sucoess, and nukke a ihow of confi- 
dence on his own {Hurt, he thre^ out some Iokfos of bread, 
though he was in great want, from the citadel. On a certain 
fixed day, too, he sent out Fabius, the high-priest, from the 
citadel, through the midst of the enemy's guards, to perfonn 
a solemn sacrifice on the Quirinal hiU. Fabius, under the 
protection of religion, returned safe through the weapons of 
the enemy, and reported that " the gods were propitious/* 
At last, when the length of their siege had tired the barba- 
rians, and when they were offering to depart for a thousand 
pounds of gold, (making that offer, however, in an insolent 
manner, throwing a sword into the scale with unfair weights, 
and proudly crying out, "Woe to the conqueredl") CamSlus, 
suddenly attacking them in the rear, made such a slaughter 
of them as to wash out all traces of the fire with an inunda- 
tion of Gallic blood. But with pleasure may we give thanks 
to the immortal gods on the very account of this great de- 
struction ; for that fire buried the cottages of the shepherds, 
and that flame hid the poverty of Eommus. What, mdeed, 
was the effect of that conflagration, but that a city, destined 
for the seat of men and gods, should not seem to have been 
destroyed or overthrown, but rather cleansed and purified ? 
After being defended, therefore, by ManHus, and restored by 
Camillus, it rose up again, with sml more vigour and spirit, 
against the neighbouring people. But first of all, not content 
with having expelled the Gauls from their city, they so closely 
pursued them under the conduct of Camillus, as they were 
dragging their broken remains up and down through Italy, 
that at this day not a trace of the Senones is leS; in the 
country. On one occasion, there was a slaughter of them at 
the river Anio, when Manlius, in a single combat, took from 
a barbarian, among other spoils, a golden chain ; and henoe 
was the name of the Torquati^. On another occasion they 
were defeated in the Pomptine territory, when Lucius Vale- 
rius, in a similar combat, being assisted by a sacred bird sit- 
ting upon his helmet, carried off the spoils of his enemy ; and 
hence came the name of the Corvini. At last DolabeDa, some 
years afterwards, cut off aU that remained of them at the lake 

1 Torqnati] FrcHn torgitet, a chain or tdOu Ibr the neck. C<nvmi from 
oortmt, a ravra. 
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Yadimo in Etruria, that none of that nation might surviye to 
boast that Eome had been burned by them. 

CHAP. XIV. THE LATIK WAB. 

In the consulship of Manlius Torquatus and Decius Mus, 
the Eomans turned from the G-auls upon the Latins, a people 
always ready to attack them from rivalry for empire, and now 
from contempt for the burnt state of the city. They demanded 
that the right of citizenship should be granted them, and 
a participation in the government and public offices ; and pre- 
sumed that they could now do something more than struggle 
for these privileges. But who wiU wonder that the enemj 
should then have yielded, when one of the consuls put his 
own son to death, fcr fighting, though successfully, contrary 
to orders, as if there were more merit in observing command 
than in gaining a victory ; and the other, as if by the admo- 
nition of the gods, devoted himself, with his face covered, and 
in front of the army, to the infernal deities, so that, casting 
himself into the thickest of the enemy's weapons, he opened 
a new way to victory, by the track of his own blood. 

CHAP. IV. THE SABrBTE WAB. 

After the Latins, they attacked the nation of the Sabines, 
who, unmindful of the alliance contracted under Titus Tatius, 
had united themselves, by some contagion of war, to the 
Latins. But the Romans, under Curius Dentatus, their 
consul, laid waste, with fire and sword, all that tract which 
the Nar and the springs of Velinus inclose, as far as the 
Adriatic sea. By which success such a number of people, 
and such an extent of territory, was brought under their 
jurisdiction, that even he who had made the conquest could 
not tell which was of the greater importance. 

CHAP. XVI. THE SAMNITE WAB. 

Being then moved by the intreaties of Campania, they at- 
tacked the Samnites, not on their own account, but, what is 
more honourable, on that of their allies. A league had in- 
deed been made with both those nations, but the Campanians 
had made theirs more binding and worthy of regard, by a sur- 
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render of all that they had. The Eomans accordingly took 
up theVar against the Samnites as if on their own behalf. 

The region of €ampania is the finest of all countries, not 
only in Italy, but in the whole world. Nothing can be softer 
than its air ; indeed it produces flowers twice a year. Nothing 
can be more fertile than its soil ; and it is therefore said to 
have been an object of contention between Bacchus and 
Ceres. Nothing can be more hospitable than its shores ; for 
on them are those noble harbours, Caieta, Misenus, and 
BaiflB with its warm springs, as well as the lakes Lucrinus 
and Avemus, places of retirement as it were for the sea^. 
Here, too, are those vine-clad mountains, G^aurus, Falemus, 
Massicus, and Vesuvius the finest of all, the imitator of the 
fires of -^tna. On the sea are the cities Formiae, Cumae, 
Puteoli, Naples, Herculaneum, Pompeii, and, the chief of all, 
Capua, which was formerly one of the three greatest cities in 
the world, Eome and Carthage being the others. 

In defence of this city, and this country, the Boman 
people attacked the Samnites, a nation, if you would know its 
wealth, equipped with gold and silver armour, and with 
clothes of various colours even to ostentation* ; if you would 
understand its subtlety, accustomed to assail its enemies by 
the aid of its forests and concealment among the mountains ; 
if you would learn its rage and fury, exasperated to destroy 
the city of Eome by sacred laws and human sacrifices ; if you 
would look to its obstinacy, rendered desperate by six viola- 
tions of the treaty, and by its very defeats. Yet in fifty 
years, by means of the Fabii and Papirii, fathers and sons, 
the Eomans so subdued and reduced this people, so demo- 
lished the very ruins of their cities, that Samnium may now 
be sought in Samnium ; nor does it easily appear whence* 
there was matter for four-and-twenty triumphs over them^ 
But the greatest defeat that the Eomans received from this 
nation was at the Caudine Forks, in the consulship of Vetu- 
rius and Posthumius. For the Eoman army being inclosed^ 

' Gb. XVI. Places of retirement— for the sea] Qnuedxanmaria otia. " He elegantly 
applies this term to these estuaries, into which the sea poors itself, and there, as 
it were, rests and takes its ease." SalmastM, Lucretius uses the word otia for 
resting-places, v., 1386. 

« To ostentation] Ad amhittm, " Bjddus rightly interprets ambitus * 08tent»> 
tion.* " Luker, 

X 
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by means of an ambush, within that defile, whence it was 
unable to extricate itself, Pontius, the general of the enemy, 
struck with such extraordinary good fortune, consulted his 
father Herennius how he should act, who, as a man of greater 
age and experience, judiciously advised him " either to releaae 
them all, or to put them all to the sword." But Pontius pre- 
ferred making them pass, despoiled of their arms, beneath the 
yoke ; so that they were not made friends by his mercy, but 
rendered greater enemies after such dishonour. The consuls, 
therefore, without delay, and in a noble spirit, removed, by a 
voluntary surrender of themselves, the disgrace of the treaty ; 
and the soldiers, clamorous for revenge, and led on by PapiriuB, 
rushed furiously along the line of march, vdth their swords 
drawn (fearful to relate !) before they came to battle ; and the 
enemy affirm that in the encounter the eyes of the Eomans 
were like burning fire. Nor was there an end put to the 
slaughter, until they retaliated with the yoke upon their 
enemies and their general who was taken prisoner. 



chap. xvii. the wae with the etetjbians ajstd sami7ites 
combiio:d. 

As yet the Eoman people had warred only vnth single 
nations, but soon after it had to struggle with a combination 
of them ; yet in such circumstances it was a match for them 
all. The twelve tribes of the Etrurians, the Umbri, the most 
ancient people of Italy, hitherto unassailed in war, and those 
that remained of the Samnites, suddenly conspired for the 
utter destruction of the Boman name. The terror excited 
by nations so numerous and so powerful was very great. The 
standards of four armies, ready for engagement, flew far and 
wide throughout Etruria. The Ciminian forest, too, which lay 
between Eome and Etruria, and which had hitherto been 
as little explored as the Caledonian or Hercynian forests, 
was so great an object of dread, that the senate charged 
the consul not to venture on such a peril. But no danger 
deterred the general from sending his brother before to 
learn the possn)iIities of forcing a passage. He, putting on 
a shepherd's dress, and examining aU around in the night, 
jreported that the way was safe. Eabius Maximus, in conse- 
quence, terminated a most hazardous war without hazard ; 
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for he suddenlj assailed the enemy as thej were in disordw 
and straggling about, and, possessing himself of the higher 
groimds, thnndered down on those below at his pleasure, the 
aspect of the war being as if weapons were hurled on the 
cMLdren of earth fipom the sky and the clouds. Yet final suc- 
cess was not secured without bloodshed; for one of the 
consuls, being surprised in the hollow of a valley, sacrificed 
his life, devoted, after the example of his father, to the in- 
fernal gods ; and made this act of devotion, natural to his 
fiimily, the price of victory. 



CHAf . XVHI. THE WAS WITH THE TABEKTINSS AKD 
PYBBHTTS. 

Next follows the Tarentine War, one, indeed, in title and 
name, but manifold in victories ; for it involved in one ruin, 
as it were, the Campanians, Apulians, and Lucanians, as well 
as the Tarentines, who were the authors of it, that is to say, 
the whole of Italy, and, together with all these, Pyrrhus, the 
most famous king of Gbeece ; so that the Eoman people, at 
one and the same time, completed the reduction of Italy and 
commenced their transmarine triumphs. 

Tarentum was built by the Lacedaemonians, and was for- 
merly the metropolis of Calabria, Apulia, and all Lucania ; 
it was famous for its size, and walls, and harbour, and admired 
for its situation ; for, being placed at the very entrance to 
the Adriatic, it sends its vessels to all the adjacent countries, 
as Istria, Illyricum, Epirus, Ghreece, Africa, and Sicily. A 
large theatre^ lies close upon the harboiur, built so as to over- 
look the sea ; which theatre was the cause of all the calamities 
that befel the unhappy city. They happened to be celebrating 
games, when they saw from thence the Boman fleet rowing 
up to the shore, and, supposing that they were enemies ap- 
proaching, ran out and attacked them without frirther con- 
sideration^ ; for " who or whence were the Bomans ?*' Nor 

.^ > Ch. XVIIL A large theatre] Majua iheatrunu The word majtu pnzzles the 
oommentators* Sahnasitu conjectures that there maj have heen two theatres, a 
greater and a less. Some cofnes ha7e urbis theatrwn^ and Fremshemios con- 
jectnres amphitheairum, 

s Without further consideration] Sine dtsaimkie, Withoat waiting to discri- 
minate whether they were enenues or not. 

x2 
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was this enough; an embassy came from Bome without 
delay, to make a complaint; and this embassy they vilely 
insulted, with an affront that was gross^ and disgraceful to 
be mentioned. Hence arose the war. The preparations for 
it were formidable, so many nations, at the same time, rising 
up in behalf of the Tarentines, and Pyrrhus more formidable 
than them all, who, to defend a city, which, from its foundera 
being Lacedaemonians, was 'half Greek, came with all the 
strength of Epirus, Thessalia, and Macedonia, and with 
elephants, till then unknown in Italy ; menacing the country 
by sea and land, with men, horses, and arms, and the addi- 
tional terror of wild beasts. 

The first battle was fought by the consul Levinus, at 
Heraclea, on the Liris, a river of Campania; a battle so 
desperate, that Obsidius, commander of a Frentane troop of 
horse, riding at the king, put him into disorder, and obbged 
him to throw away his royal insignia and quit the field. He 
would doubtless have been defeated, had not the elephants^ 
turning round, rushed forward to attract the attention of the 
combatants^; when the horses, startled at their bulk and 
ugliness, as well as at their strange smell and noise, and 
imagining the beasts, which they had never seen before, to be 
something more terrible than they were, spread consternation 
and havoc far and wide. 

A second engagement took place at Asculmn in Apulia, 
under the consiJs Curius ana Fabricius, with somewhat 
l)etter success ; for the terror of the beasts had in some de- 
gree passed off, and Cains Minucius, a spearman of the fourth 
legion, having cut off the trunk of one of them, showed that 
the monsters were mortal. Lances were accordingly heaped 
upon them, and firebrands, hurled against their towers, 
covered the troops of the enemy with flaming ruins. Nor 
was there any stop to the slaughter tUl night separated the 
combatants; and the king himself, the last of those that 
retreated, was carried off by his guards, with a wound in the 
shoulder, on his own shield. 

1 An affront that was gross, ^c] Valerius Maximns, ii., 2, sajs tbat PosthU' 
miDS, one of the ambassadors, vrind respersum fuisse ; Dion. Halicam. Excerpt. 
Legat., c. 4, intimates something worse. 

' To attract, ^.] In speetaculum beOL A phrase of doubtful meaning. See 
Duker, who refers to Sallust, Jug., c. 101, Turn spectacuium horribSe campiajpa-' 
tentibtUf and to Florus above, ell, mter/wste tpedacuh (tc. prdii) deos. 
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The last battle was fought hj the same leaders, near what 
are called the Arusine plains in Lucania ; but success was 
then wholly on the side of the Romans. Chance brought 
that termination to the struggle which valour would have 
given ; for the elephants being again brought into the front 
line, the heavy stroke of a weapon descending on the head 
of a young one, made it turn about ; and then, as it was 
trampling down numbers of its own party, and whining with 
a loud noise, its dam recognised it, and broke out of her place 
as though to revenge the injury done to it, disordering all 
around her, as if they had been troops of the enemy, with her 
unwieldly bulk. Thus the same beasts, which had gained 
ihe first victorjr, and balanced the second, gave the third to 
the Eomans without dispute. 

Nor did they engage with Pyrrhus only with arms and in 
the field, but contended with him also in counsel, and at 
home within the city. For the subtle king, after his first 
victory, being convinced of the valour of the Eomans, 
despaired of gaining success by arms, and had recourse to 
stratagem. He burnt the bodies of the Eomans that were 
slain, treated the prisoners kindly, and restored them with- 
out ransom ; and having afterwards sent ambassadors to the 
city, he sought, by every means in his power, to be received 
into friendship and to make a league with them. 3ut at 
that period the conduct of the Eomans approved itself in 
«very way, in war and in peace, abroad and at home ; nor did 
any other conquest, more than that over the Tarentines, 
show the fortitude of the Eoman people, the wisdom of their 
senate, and the gallantry of their generals. What sort of 
men were those whom we find trampled down by the 
elephants in the first battle ? The wounds of all were in 
their breasts ; some had fallen dead upon their enemies ; all 
had swords in their hands, and threatening left in their 
looks ; and their anger lived even in death itself. Pyrrhus 
was so struck with admiration at the sight, that he exclaimed, 
•" Oh, how easy were it for me to gain the empire of the world, 
if I had Eomans for my soldiers ; or for the Eomans, if they 
had me for their king !" And what must have been the ex- 
pedition of those who survived, in recruiting the army ? For 
ryrrhus said, " I see plainly that I was bom under the con- 
stellation of Hercules, since so many heads of enemies, that 
were cut off, arise again upon me out of their own blood, as if 
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tiiey sprung from the Lenueaa serpent." And, what kind of 
senate was there ? when, on the address of Appios Csecns, 
the ambassadors were sent away from the dty with thesr 
presents, and assured their king, who asked them what t^j 
thought of the enemy's abode, that " the city appeared 1x> 
them a temple, and the senate an assembly of kings.*' And 
what sort of generals were there ? either in the camp, when 
Curius sent back the physician that ofieved the head of king 
Pyrrhns for sale, and Eabriciua refused a shia*e of the kingdom 
offered him by Fyrrhus ; or in peace, when, Cuxiusprefbred 
his earthen yessels to the gold of the Samnites, and iFabrtciaB, 
with the gravity becoming a censor, condemned ten pounds 
of silver, in the possession of Eufinns, though a man of con^ 
sular dignity, as a luxury. 

Who then can wonder that the Eomans, with GRich manners, 
and with a brave soldieiy , were victorious ? And that in this 
one war with the Tarentmes, they brought under their powes, 
within the spaoe of four years, the gpreatest part of Italy, the 
stoutest nations, the most wealthy cities, and the most fruii* 
fnl regions ? Or what can more exceed credibility than a 
comparison of the beginning of the war with the end of it p 
P^hus, victorious in the f^st battle, laid waste Campania, 
Liris^, and Fregelke, whilst all Italy was in alarm, and took 
& view of Some, which was well-nigji captured, from the 
heights of Fr»neste,. filling the eyes of the trembling dly, at 
the distance of twenty miles, with smoke and dust. The 
same prince being afterwards twice forced from his camp, 
twice wounded, and driven over sea and land into G-reece, 
his own country, peace and quiet ensued ; and so vast was 
the spoil from so many wealthy nations, that Bome could not 
contMn her own victory. Hardly ever did a finer or more 
glorious triumph enter the city ; when before this time yon 
could have seen nothing but the cattle of the Yolsciaas, the 
flocks of the Sabines, the chariots of the Gauls, or the broken 
arms of the Samnites; but now, if you looked on the aixp- 
tives, they were Molossians, Thessalians, Macedonians, Bml^ 
tians, Apulians, and Lucanians ; if upon the pomp of the pro** 
cession, there was gold, purple, statues, pictures, and all the 
ornaments of Tarentum. The people of Kome, however, be- 

^ Liris] This word is elsewhere found only as the name of a river. Freinshe- 
mills takes it here for t!l;iat of a town. IGneUins suggests tliat Fbms maj mean 
the banks of the Liris. 
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h^ nothing with greater pleasure than those beasts which 
they had dreaded, with their towers on their backs ; which, 
not without a sense of their captivity, followed the victorioufi 
horses witii their heads bowed to the earth. 

CHAP. XIX. THE PIOENIAJr WAIL. 

Soon after all Italy enjoyed peace, (for who would venture 
on war after the subjugation of Tarentum ?) except that the 
Bomans thought proper, of their own accord, to pursue those 
who had joined the enemy. The people of Picenum were in 
consequence subdued, with Asculum, their metropolis, under 
the conduct of Swnpronius ; who, as there was a tremor of 
tibe earth during the battle, appeased the goddess Earth by 
vowing a temple to her. 

OHAP. XX. THE BALLEimNE WAB. 

The Sallentines shared the fate of the people of Picenum ; 
and Brundusium, the chief city of the country, with its 
famous harbour, was taken by Marcus Atilius. In this con- 
test Pales, the goddess of shepherds, demanded, of her own 
accord, a temple as the price of the victory. 

CHAP. XXI. THE WAB WITH THE VOLSHSl. 

The last of the Italians that fell under the government of 
the Bomans were the Yolsini, the richest of all the Etrurians, 
who sought aid against rebels that had formerly been their 
shives, and that had turned their liberty, granted them by 
their masters, against their masters themselves, taking the 
government into their own hands, and making themselves 
tp^9Jit», But these were chastised for their presumption 
under the leadership of Fabius Gurges. 

CHAP. XXn. OP SEDITIONS. 

This is the second a^e of the Boman people, and, as it 
were, its youth ; in which it was extremely vigorous, and 
grew warm and fervid in the flower of its strength. Thus a 
certain rudeness, derived from the shepherds, their ancestors, 
which still remained in them, betrayed something of an un- 
tamed spirit. Hence it happened that the army, having 
mutinied in the camp, stoned their general, Posthumius, for 
withholding the spoil which he had promised them; that 
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under Appius Claudius they refused to conquer the enemy 
when they had the power; that On occasion of the sol- 
diers, with Volero at their head, declining to serve, the 
fasces of the consul were hroken; and that the people 
punished their most eminent leaders with exile, when they 
opposed their will : as Coriolanus, for desiring them to till 
their grounds, (nor would he have less severely revenged 
his wrongs in war, had not his mother Veturia, when he was 
leading on his forces, disarmed him with her tears,) and 
Camillus, because he seemed to have divided the plunder of 
Yeii unfairly between the common people and the army. But 
the latter, with better fortune^ than Coriolanus, grew old in 
ihe city which he had taken, and afterwards avenged his 
countrymen, at their entreaty, on their enemies the G-auls. 

Disputes were also carried on, more violently than was just 
and reasonable, with the senate ; insomuch that the people, 
leaving their dwellings, threatened devastation and ruin to 
their country. 

CHAP. XXIII. THE SUBJECT CONTIIOJED. 

The first disagreement was occasioned by the tyranny of 
the money-lenders, who vented their resentment even on the 
backs of their debtors, scourging them as if they were slaves ; 
and the commons, in consequence, withdrew under arms to 
•fche Sacred Mount, from which they were with difficulty 
recalled by the authority of Menenius Agrippa, an eloquent 
and wise man ; nor would they have returned at all if they 
had not obtained tribunes for themselves. The fable of his, 
in the old style, so powerfully persuasive to concord, is stOl 
extant, in which he said that " the members of the human 
body were once at variance among themselves, alleging, that 
while all the rest discharged their duties, the stomach alone 
continued without occupation ;« but that at length, when 
ready to die, they returned from their disagreement to a 
right understanding, as they found that they were nourished 
vdth the food that was by the stomach reduced to blood." 

* Oh. XXII. But the latter, with better fortune, ^c] Sedhicmelior [obsessis]^ 
in captd urbe consenuU, Obsesais occnrs in some copies, but Duker and GrteTios 
omit it The citj which he had taken was Veii. Bat it is not said in any other 
author that Camillas spent his old age at Veii. Salmasias understands consenuU 
jof pining at the misfortunes of his country ; but this interpretation is so forced 
that it seems less reasonable to accept it than to suppose Floras to hare been 
mistaken. 
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CHAP. XXIV. THE SUBJECT CONTINTTED. 

The licentiousness of the Deeemvirate gave rise to the 
second disagreement, which occurred in the middle of the 
city. Ten eminent men of the city, chosen for the purpose, 
had, by order of the people, drawn up in a body certain laws 
which had been brought from Grreece, and the whole course 
of the administration of justice had been arranged in twelve 
tables; but, though the object of their office was accom- 
plished, they still retained the fasces that had been delivered 
to them, with a spirit like that of kings. Appius Claudius, 
above all the rest, advanced to such a degree of audacity, that 
he destined for dishonour a free-born virgin, forgetting both 
Lucretia, and the kings, and the laws which he himself had 
written. When her father Virginius, therefore, saw his 
daughter unjustly sentenced, and dragged away to slavery, he 
slew her, without any hesitation, in the midst of the forum, 
with his own hand; and, bringing up the troops of his 
fellow-soldiers, he dragged the whole band of tyrants, beset 
with an armed force, from the Aventine Mount to imprison- 
ment and chains. 

CHAP. XXV. THE SUBJECT OOKTIKUED. 

The question of the propriety of intermarriages raised a 
third sedition, it being demanded that plebeians should be 
allowed to intermarry with patricians. This tumult broke 
out on Mount Janiculum, Canuleius, a tribune of the people, 
being the leader in it. 

CHAP. XXVI. THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

An ambition for public honoiirs occasioned a fourth 
sedition, from a demand being made that plebeians should 
be admitted to magistracies. Pabius Ambustus, the father 
of two daughters, had married one to 8ulpicius, a man of 
patrician family, and the other to Stole, a plebeian. The 
latter, on some occasion, being rather scommlly laughed at 
by her sister, because she had been startled at the sound of 
the lictor*s staff, (which was unknown in her family,) could 
not endure the afiront. Her husband, in consequence, 
having gained the tribuneship, obtained from the senate, 
though much against their will, a share in public honours 
and offices for the plebeians. 

But in these very seditions, you may not improperly ad- 
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mire the conduct of this great people ; for at one time they 
supported liberty, at another chafitity, at another the 
of their birtW, at another their right to 
stinctions of honour; and among all these 
they were vigilant guardians of nothing more 
and could by no bribery be corrupted to 
of it ; though there arose from time to time, 
as was natural among a people already great, and grow- 
ing daily greater, citizens of vei^ pernicious intentions. 
Spurius Gassius, suspected of aiming at kingly power 
by the aid of the agrarian law, and Melius, suspected 
of a similar design from his excessive largesses to the 
people, they punished with instant death. On Spurius, in- 
deed, his own father inflicted the punishment. Ahala, the 
master of the horse, killed Mselius in the middle of the 
forum, by order of Quinctius the dictator. Manlius, also, the 
defender of the Capitol, when he behaved himself too arro- 
gantly, and unsuitably to the rank of a citizen, presuming 
on having liberated most of the debtors, they precipitated 
from that very citadel which he had preserved. In this 
manner, at home and abroad, in peace and war, did the 
Eoman people pass the period of adolescence, that is to say, 
the second age of their empire, in which they subdued with 
their arms all Italy between the Alps and the sea. 

BOOK II. 

CHAP. I. IKTEODUOTOET. 

After Italy was conquered and subjugated, the Eoman 
people, now approaching its five-hundredth year, and being 
Kiirly arrived at maturity, was then truly robust and manly, 
(if robustness and manhood may be attributed to a nation,) 
and had begun to be a match for the whole world. Accord- 
ingly (wonderM and scarcely credible to relate !) that people 
who had struggled with their neighbours at home for nearly 
five hundred years, (so difficult was it to give Italy a head,) 
overran, in the two hundred years that follow, Africa, Europe, 
Asia^ and indeed the whole world, with their wars and 
victories. 

» Ch. XXVI. Respectability of their birth] NaUdvum dignitatem. They main- 
tidned tiiat all citizens were of saffidenfly respectable birtii to iBtermarry with 
the patricians. 
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CUjLP, II. IH£ PIBST PViriG WAB. 

The victoiB'people of Italy, haying now spread over t^ 
kztd aa far as the sea^ checked its conrse ft>r a little, like a 
ire, which, having* constnned the woods lying in its track, is 
stopped by some interrening river. But soon after, seeing 
at no great distance a rich prey, which seemed in a manner 
detoehed and torn away from their own Italy, they were so 
inflamed with a desire to possess it, that since it could neither 
be joined to their country by a mole or bridge, they resolved 
tiiat it should be secured by arms and war, and reunited, as 
it were, to their continents And behold! as if the Fates 
themselves opened a way for i^em, an opportunity was not 
wantang, for Messana^, a city of Sicily in aJliance with them, 
happened then to make a complaint eoneeming the tyranny 
of the Carthaginians. 

As the Bomons coveted Sicily, so likewise did the people 
of Carthage ; and both at the same time, with equal desiies 
and equal forces, contemplated the attainment of the empire 
of the world. Under the pretext, therefore, of assisting their 
allies, but in reality being allured by the prey, that rude 
people, that people sprung from shepherds, and merely accus- 
tomed to the land, made it appear, though the strangeness 
of the attempt startled them, (yet sudi confidence is there 
in true courage,) that to the brave it is indifferent whether a 
battle be fought on horseback or in ships, by land or by sea. 

It was in the consulship of Appius Claudius that they 
first ventured upon that strait which has so ill a name from 
the strange things^ related of it, and so impetuous a current. 
But they were so far f^om being afirighted, that they re- 
garded ijie violence pf the rushing tide as something in their 
fiivour, and, sailing forward immediately and mthout dehiy, 
they defeated Hiero, king of S3rracuse, with so much rapidily, 
that he owned he was conquered before he saw the enemy. 
In the consulship of Duilius and Cornelius, they likewise 



> Cb. n. Beamted, as it were, to tfadr oontioent] Ad ( 
vocanda heBo, As hello jungenda occurs immediatelj before, Freinshemins aad 
Doker, tboagh they retain the latter heUo in the text, as it is found in all copies, 
advise its omission. 

*■ Henuna] Now Hessene. 

* That stawt-— etnm^ things, ^.] The stnit of Hesanuk ^'By iinmge 
fiaspt imonHtiB) he nnaiis Soylk and Charyhdis.** T ' 
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had courage to engage at sea, and then the expedition used 
in equipping the fleet was a presage of victory ; for within 
sixty days after the timber was felled, a navy of a hundred 
and sixty ships lay at anchor ; so that the vessels did not seem 
to have been made by art, but the trees themselves appeared 
to have been turned into ships by the aid of the gods. The 
aspect of the battle, too, was wonderful ; as the heavy and 
filow ships of the Eomans closed with the swift and nimble 
barks of the enemy. Little availed their naval arts, such as 
breaking off the oars of a ship, and eluding the beaks of the 
enemy by turning aside ; for the grappling-irons, and other 
instruments, which, before the engagement, had been greatly 
derided by the enemy, were fastened upon their ships, and 
they were compelled to fight as on solid ground. Being 
victorious, therefore, at LiparsB, by sinking and scattering 
the enemy's fleet, they celebrated their first naval triumph. 
And how great was the exultation at it ! Duilius, the com- 
mander, not content with one day's triumph, ordered, during 
all the rest of his life, when he returned from supper, lighted 
torches to be carried, and flutes to play, before him, as if he 
would triumph every day. The loss in this battle was 
trifling, in comparison with the greatness of the victory ; 
though the other consul, Cornelius Asina, was cut off, being 
invited by the enemy to a pretended conference, and put to 
death ; an instance of Carthaginian perfidy. 

Under the dictatorship of Calatinus, the Eomans expelled 
almost all the garrisons of the Carthaginians from Agrigen- 
tum, Drepanum, Panormus, Eryx, and Lilybseum. Some 
alarm was experienced at the forest of Camarina, but we 
were rescued by the extraordinary valour of Calpumius 
!Plamma, a tribune of the soldiers, who, with a choice troop 
of three hundred men, seized upon an eminence occupied by 
the en^my to our annoyance^, and so kept them in play till 
the whole army escaped ; thus, by eminent success, equalling 
the fame of Thermopylae and Leonidas, though our hero was 
indeed more illustrious, inasmuch as he escaped and outlived 
so great an effort, notwithstanding he wrote nothing^ with his 
blood. 

1 To our annoyance] Infakm. 

' Notwithstanding he wrote nothing, ^c] lActi nihil scripserit sanguine. 
" A hallndnation of Floras, who inadvertently attributes to Leonidas what was 
done by Othryades. Leonidas wrote nothuig with his blood, as fax, at least, as 
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In the consulship of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, when Sicily 
was become as a suburban province of the Eoman people, 
and the war was spreading further, they crossed over mto 
Sardinia, and into Corsica, which lies near it. In the latter 
they terrified the natives by the destruction of the city of 
Olbia, in the former by that of Aleria ; and so effectually 
humbled the Carthaginians, both by land and sea, that nothings 
remained to be conquered but jAJfrica itself. Accordingly, 
under the leadership of Marcus Attilius Begulus, the war 
passed over into Africa. Nor were there wanting some on 
the occasion, who mutinied at the mere name and dread of 
the Punic sea, a tribune named Mannius increasing their 
alarm ; but the general, threatening him with the axe if he 
did not obey, produced courage for the voyage by the terror of 
death. They then hastened their course by the aid of winds 
and oars, and such was the terror of the Africans at the 
approach of the enemy, that Carthage was almost surprised 
with its gates open. 

The first prize taken in the war was the city of Clypea, 
which juts out from the Carthaginian shore as a fortress or 
watch-tower. Both this, and more than three hundred for- 
tresses besides, were destroyed. Nor had the Bomans to 
contend only with men, but with monsters also ; for a ser- 
pent of vast size, bom, as it were, to avenge Africa, harassed 
their camp on the Bagrada. But Begulus, who overcame all 
obstacles, having spread the terror of his name far and wide, 
having killed or taken prisoners a great number of the enemy's 
force, and their captains themselves, and having despatched 
his fleet, laden with much spoil, and stored with materials 
for a triumph, to Eome, proceeded to besiege Carthage itself, 
the origin of the war, and took his position close to the gates 
of it. Here fortune was a little changed ; but it was only 
that more proofs of Eoman fortitude might be given, the 

we learn from the writings of antiqnity. Bat such an act is nnirersallj attri- 
buted to Othryades, both by poets and prose writers." Sahuuius. Othryades 
was the snryivor of the three hundred Spartans who fought with three hundred 
Argives for the right of possessing a piece of land called Thyrea. Being ashamed 
to return to Sparta alone, he slew himself on the field of battle, first writing on 
his shield, with his blood, that Thyrea belonged to the Lacsedemonians. For an 
account of the combat, see Herod., L, 82. Freinshemius thinks the words are not 
Floms's, but those of some ghsscUor. Gronovius would read Ucet noimihil 
seripterit sanguine^ which would be no great unprovement. 
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greatneBS of wUoh was generally best 8hown in caLamities. 
For the enemy applying for foreign aasiBtance, and LaoedaB- 
mon haying eeisit them Xanthippus as a general, we were 
defeated by a captain bo eminently skilled in military afifurs. 
It was then that by an ignominious defeat, such as the 
Eomans had never before experienced, their most valiant 
commander feU alive into the enemy's hands. But he was a 
man able to endure so great a calamity ; as he was neither 
humbled by his imprisonment at Carthage, nor by the depu- 
tation which he headed to Bome ; for he advised what was 
contrary to the injunctions of the enemy, and recommended 
that no peace should be made, and no ^ichange of prisoners 
admitted. Even by his voluntary return to his enemies, and 
by his last sufferings, whether in prison or on the cross, the 
dignity of the man was not at all obscured. But being ren- 
dered, by all these occurrences, even more worthy of admira- 
tion, what can be said of him but that, when conquered, he 
was superior to his conquerors, and that, though Carthage had 
not submitted, he izriumphed over Fortune herself? 

The Soman people were now much keener and more ardent 
to revenge the fate of Begulus than to obtain victory. Under 
the consul MeteUuB, therefore, when the Carthaginians were 
growing insolent, and when the war had returned into Sicily, 
they gave the enemy such a defeat at Fancnrmus, that they 
thought no more of that island. A proof of the greatness of 
this victory was the capture of about a hundred elephants, a 
yast prey, even if they had taken that number, not in war, but 
in hunting^. Under the consulship of Appius Claudius, 
they were overcome, not by the enemy, but by the gods 
themselves, whose auspices they had despised, their fleet 
being sunk in that yery place where the consul had ordered 
the chickens to be throvm overboard, because he was warned 
by them not to fight. Under the consulship of Marcus 
Fabius Buteo, they overthrew, near -^gimurus, m the African 
sea, a fleet of the enemy which was just sailing for Italy. But 

1 A vast prey— not in war, but in hnntiDg] Sic quogue magna prada, a 
gregan iUum non beUo, sed venatiofie cepisset. " The sense is, it would have 
been a considerable captnre if he had taken these hundred elephants, not in 
battle, but in hunting, in which more are often taken.** GrcBviw. " In this 
applanation Perizonins acquiesoed." Duher, Moflt readers, I fear, will wish that 
a better were proposed. 
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O how great materials for a triumph were then lost by a 
storm, when the Eoman fleet, richly laden with spoil, and 
driven by contrary winds, covered with its wreck the coasts 
of A&ica and the Syrtes, and of all the islands lying amid 
those seas^! A great calamity! But not without some 
honour to this eminent people, from the circimistance that 
their victory was intercepted only bv a storm, and that the 
matter for their triumph was lost only by a shipwreck. Yet, 
though the Punic spoils were scattered abroad, and thrown 
up by the waves on every promontory and island, the Bomans 
still celebrated a triumph. In the consulship of Lutatius 
Oatulus, an end was at last put to the war near the islands 
named -Agates. Nor was there any greater fight during this 
war ; for the fleet of the enemy was laden with provisions, 
troops, towers, and arms; indeed, all Carthage, as it were, 
was m it ; a state of things which proved its destruction, as 
the Eoman fleet, on the contrary, being active, light, free 
from incumbrance, and in some degree resembling a land- 
camp, was wheeled about by its oars like cavahy in a batfcle 
by their reins ; and the beaks of the vessels, mrected now 
against one part of the enemy and now against another, pre- 
sented the appearance of living creatures. In a very short 
time, accordingly, the ships of the enemy were shattered to 
pieces, and filled the whole sea between Sicily and Sardinia 
with their wrecks. So great, indeed, was the victory, that 
there was no thought of demolishing the enemy's city ; since 
it seemed superfluous to pour their fury on towers and walls, 
when Carthage had already been destroyed at sea. 

CHAP. III. THE LiaVBIAir WAB. 

After the Carthaginian war was ended, there followed a 
time of repose indeed, but short, and as it were onl^ to take 
breath. As a proof of peace, and of a real cessation fit)m 

1 Coasts — of all the islands lying amid those seas] Daker*s edition, and ahnost 
every other, has ommium imperia gentium, tnudarum UUorHf implemt, which 
Gmvins has pronounced, and others have seen, to he nonsense. Tollins for 
imptria proposed promoiuoria; but I have thought it better to follow the oon- 
jeetnro offered by Markland, (Epistle to Hare, p. 88, cited by Buker,) nniwiMiii 
mter marijaceiUiwn Msulartm, ^., though this is ratiier bdd, and not aopported 
by anything similar in Fbms. ; 
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arms, the Temple of Janus was then shut for the first 
time since the reign of Numa. But it was immediately 
and without delay opened again. Por the Ligunans, and 
the Insubrian G-auls, as well as the Illyrians, began to be 
troublesome. Indeed, the two former nations, situate at 
the foot of the Alps, that is, at the very entrance to Italy, 
stirred up, apparently, by some deity, lest the Eoman arms, 
should contract rust and mould, and at length becoming, as it 
were, our daily and domestic enemies^, continued to exercise 
the young soldiery in the business of war ; and the Bomans 
whetted the sword of their valour on each of those nations as 
upon a whetstone. The Ligurians, lying close to the bottom 
of the Alps, between the rivers Varus and Macra, and 
shrouded in woody thickets, it was more trouble to find than 
to conquer. Defended by their position and facilities of 
escape, and being a hardy and nimble race, they rather com- 
mitted depredations as occasion offered, than made regular 
war. After all their tribes, therefore, the Salyi, the Deceates, 
the Oxybii, the Euburiates, and the Ingauri, had baffled the 
Bomans for a long time with success, Fulvius at length sur- 
rounded their recesses with flames, Bsebius drew them down 
into the plains, and Fosthumius so disarmed them that he 
scarcely left them iron to till the ground. 

CHAP. IV. THE GALLIC WAB. 

The Galli Insubres, who were also borderers upon the Alps , 
had the tempers of savage beasts, and bodies greater than 
human. But by experience, it was found that, as their first 
onset was more violent than that of men, so their subsequent 
conduct in battle was inferior to that of women. The bodies 
of the people about the Alps, reared in a moist atmosphere, 
have somewhat in them resembling their snows, and, as soon 
as they are heated in fight, run down with perspiration, and 
are relaxed with any slight motion, as it were by the heat of 
the sun. These had often at other times sworn, but espe- 
cially under their general Britomarus, that they would not 

I Two former nations — daily and domestic enemies] Utrique quotidiani et 
quasi domestici hostea. As Floras speaks of three nations, and then says utrique, 
the commentators have been in donbt which of them are meant by that word. 
I have followed Salmasins, with whom Perizonins coincides. The Illyrians were 
more remote than the other two. 
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loose their belts before they mounted the Capitol. And it 
happened accordingly ; for -^milius conquered and disarmed 
them in the Capitol. Soon after, with Ariovistus for their 
leader, they vowed to their god Mars a chain made out of the 
spoils of our soldiers. But Jupiter prevented the perform- 
ance of their vow ; for Elaminius erected a golden trophy to 
Jove out of their chains. When Viridomarus was their king, 
they vowed the arms of the Eomans to Vulcan ; but their 
vows had a very different result ; for Marcellus, having kiUed 
their king, hung up his arms to Jupiter Feretrius, being the 
third spolia opima since those of Eomulus, the father of the 
city. 

CHAP. v. 
The Elyrians, or Libumians, live at the very root of the 
Alps, between the rivers Arsia and Titius, extending far over 
the whole coast of the Adriatic. This people, in the reign of 
a queen named Teutana, not content with depredations on the 
Roman territory, added an execrable crime to their audacity. 
Por they beheaded our ambassadors, who were calling them 
to account for their offences ; and this death they inflicted, 
not with the sword, but, as if they had been victims for sacri- 
fice, with the axe ; they also burnt the captains of our ships 
with fire. These insults were offered, to make them the 
more offensive, by a woman. The people were in consequence 
universally reduced to subjection, by the efforts of Cnaeus 
Fulvius Centimalus ; and the axe, descending on the necks 
of their chiefs, made full atonement to the n^anes of the am- 
bassadors. 

CHAP. VI. THE SECOITD PUl^IO WAE. 

After the first Carthaginian war, there was scarcely a rest 
of four years, when there was another war ; inferior indeed 
in length of tune, (for it occupied but eighteen years,) but so 
much more terrible, from the direfulness of its havoc, that 
if any one compares the losses on both sides, the people that 
conquered was more like one defeated. "What provoked this 
noble people was, that the command of the sea was forced 
from them, that their islands were taken, and that they were 
obliged to pay tribute which they had before been accustomed 
to impose. Hannibal, when but a boy, swore to his fother, 
before an altar, to take revenge on the Romans ; nor was 

T 
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hejbackward to execute bis oath. Saguntum, accordingly; waa 
made the occasion of a war; an old and wealthy city of 
Spain, and a great but sad example of fidelity to the Bo- 
mans. This city, though granted, by the common treaty, 
the special privilege of enjoying its liberty, Hannibal, seeking 
pretences for new disturbances, destroyed with his own hands 
and those of its inhabitants, in order that, by an in&wsi^onaf 
the compact, he might open a passage for himself into Italy. 

Among the Bomaus there is the highest regard to treaties, 
and consequently, on hearing of the siege of an allied city, 
and remembering, too, the compact made with the Cartha- 
ginians, they did not at once have recourse to arms, but diose 
rather to expostulate on legal grounds. In the mean time 
the Saguntines, exhausted with fiunine, the assaults of m^ 
chines, and the sword, and their fidelity being at hist caiv 
ried to desperation, raised a vast pile in the market-place, on 
which they destroyed, with fire and sword, themselTos, their 
wives and children, and all that they possessed. Hannibal, 
the cause of this great destruction, was required to be given 
up. The Carthaginians hesitating to comply, Pabius^ who 
was at the head of the embassy, exclaimed, ^' What is the 
meaning of this delay P In the fold of this garment I cany 
war and peace ; which of the two do you choose ?" As they 
cried out "War," "Take war, then," he rejoined, and, shaking 
out the fore-part of his toga in the middle of the senate- 
house, as if he really carried war in its folds, he spread it 
abroad, not without awe on the part of the spectators. 

The sequel of the war was in conformity with its com- 
mencement ; for, as if the last imprecations of the Sagun- 
tines, at their public self-immolation and burmng of the city, 
had required such obsequies to be perlbrmed to them, atone- 
ment was made to their manes by the devastation of Italy, 
the reduction of AMca, and the destruction of the leaders and 
kings who engaged in that contest. When once, therefore, 
that sad and dismal force and storm of the Punic war had 
arisen in Spain, and had forged, in the fire of Saguntum, the 
thunderbolt long before intended for the Bomans, it imme- 
diately burst, as if hurried along by resistless violence, 
through the middle of the Alps, and descended, &om those 
snows of incredible altitude, on the plains of Italy, as if it had 
been hurled from the skies. The violence of its first assault 
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bursty witk a ndghty sound, between the Po and the Tidnus. 
There the array under Scipio was routed ; and the general 
himseif, being wonnded, would hare fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, £ui not his son, then quite a boy^, covered his 
£ftther with his shield, and rescued him &om death. This 
was^ the Scqiio who grew up for l^e conquest of Africa, and 
who was to receive a name from its ill-fortune. 

To Ticinus succeeded Trebia, where, in the consulship of 
Sempronius, the second outburst of the Punic war was spent. 
On that occasion, the crafty enemy, having chosen a cold and 
snowy day, and having first warmed themselves at their fires, 
and anointed their bodies with oil, conquered us, though they 
were men that came from the south and a warm sun, by the 
aid (slamnge to say !) of our own winter. 

The thiiMl tiiundeHx^ of Hannibal fell at the Trasimene 
lake, when Maminius was commander. There also was emr 
ployed a new stratagem of Oaxthaginian subtlety; for a 
body of cavaliy, being concealed by a mist rising from the 
lake, and by the osiers growing in the fens, fell upon the rear 
of the Eomans as they were fighting. Nor can we complain 
of the gods ; for swanns of bees settling upon the standaids, 
the reluctance of the eagles* to move forward, and a great 
earthquake that happezwd at the commencement of the 
battle, (unless, indeed, it was the trampling of horse and 
foot, and the violent concission of arms, that produced this 
trembling of the ground,) had forewarned the rash leader of 
approacl^g defeat. 

The fourth, and almost mortal wound of the Boman em- 
pire, was at Gaana, an obscure village of Apulia ; which, 
however, became fiunous by the greatness of the defeat, its 
celebrity being acquired by the slaughter of forty thousand 
meo. Here &e general, the ground, the face of heaven, the 
day, indeed all nature, conspired together for the destruction 

* Cb. VL Quite a boy] PnetescttOitt admodum, " As we say admodum puer^ 
admodtm adoletcms/* SalmasitB. He had bnt just laid aside the toffa prcetexta, 
and assmned tfa« toga wnUm, 

3 This was] Hie eroL Duker and others read eriL 

s The third thonderbolt, ^.] Tnuimmm kumt teitiwm fidmen ffanmbalis. 
Literally, "The Trashnene hike was the third thimderbalt of Hannibal," an 
affected mode of expressioiL 

« Behictance of the eagles, fe."] AquUm prodin noleniet. The standards, 
which were fixed in the ground, coidd scarcely be palled up. 
y2 
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of the unfortunate army. For Hannibal, the most artful 
of generals, not content with sending pretended deserters 
among the Romans, who fell upon their rear as they were 
fighting, but having also noted the nature of the ground in 
those open plains, where the heat of the sun is extremely 
violent, the dust very great, and the wind blows constantly, 
and as it were statedly, from the east, drew up his army in 
such a position, that, while the Bomans were exposed to all 
these inconveniences, he himself, having heaven, as it were, 
on his side, fought with wind, dust, and sun in his favour. 
Two vast armies^, in consequence, were slaughtered till the 
enemy were satiated, and till Hannibal said to his soldiers, 
"Put up your swords.'* Of -the two commanders, one es- 
caped, the other was slain ; which of them showed the greater 
spirit, is doubtful. Paulus was ashamed to survive ; Varro 
did not despair. Of the greatness of the slaughter the fol- 
lowing proofs may be noticed; that the Aufidus was for 
some time red with blood ; that a bridge was made of dead 
bodies, by order of Hannibal, over the torrent of Vergellus ; 
and that two modii^ of rings were sent to Carthage, and the 
equestrian dignity estimated by measure. 

It was afterwards not doubted, but that Eome might have 
seen its last day, and that Hannibal, within five days, might 
have feasted in the Capitol, if (as they say that Adherbal, the 
Carthaginian, the son of Bomilcar, observed,) " he had known 
as well how to use his victory as how to gain it." But at 
that crisis, as is generally said, either the fate of the city 
that was to be empress of the world, or his own want of judg- 
ment, and the influence of deities unfavourable to Carthage, 
carried him in a different direction. When he might have 
taken advantage of his victo^, he chose rather to seek en- 
joyment from it, and, leaving Some, to march into Campania 
and to Tarentum, where both he and his army soon lost their 
vigour, so that it was justly remarked that " Capua proved a 
CannaB to Hannibal ;" since the sunshine of Campania, and 
the warm springs of Baias, subdued (who could have believed 

1 Two vast armies] Duo maxitni exercUus. The armies of the two oonsnis, 
Paulus Jlmilius and Varro. 

2 Two modii] The modius, in Dr. Smith's Dictionary, is said to be equal to 
1 galL 7.S576 pints, English measure. Two modii will therefore be nearly 
3| gallons. 
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it P) him wlio had been imconquered by the Alps, and un- 
shaken in the field. In the mean time the E»omans began to 
recover, and to rise as it were firom the dead. They had no 
arms, but they took them down from the temples ; men were 
wanting, but slaves were freed to take the oath of service ; 
the treasury was exhausted, but the senate willingly offered 
their wealth for the public service, leaving themselves no 
gold but what was contained in their children's hull<B^, and 
in their own belts and rings. The knights followed their 
example, and the common people that of the knights ; so that 
when the wealth of private persons was brought to the public 
treasury, (in the consulship of LsBvinus and Marcellus,) the 
registers scarcely sufficed to contain the account of it, or the 
hands of the clerks to record it. 

But how can I sufficiently praise^ the wisdom of the cen- 
turies in the choice of magistrates, when the younger sought 
advice from the elder as to what consuls should be created ? 
They saw that against an enemy so often victorious, and so 
full of subtlety, it was necessary to contend, not only with 
courage, but with his own wiles. The first hope of the em- 
pire, now recovering, and, if I may use the expression, coming 
to life again, was Fabius, who found a new mode of conquering 
Hannibal, which was, not to fight. Hence he received that new 
name, so salutary to the commonwealth, of Gtmctator, or De- 
layer. Hence too it happened, that he was called by the people 
the shield of the empire. Through the whole of Samnium, 
and through the \Falerian and G-auran forests, he so harassed 
Hannibal, that he who could not be reduced by valour, was 
weakened by delay. The Eomans then ventured, under the 
command of Claudius Marcellus, to engage him ; they came 
to close quarters with him, drove him out of his dear Cam- 
pania, and forced him to raise the siege of Nola. They 
ventured likewise, under the leadership of Sempronius Grac- 

' Bullse] A sort of ornament snspended from the necks of children, which, 
among the wealthy, was made of gold. It was in the shape of a bubble on water, 
or as Pliny says, (H. N., xxxiii., 1,) of a heart. 

3 Bat bow can I sofficiently praise, ^c] Quid autem m ddigendk magUbrati- 
bu8 qua centuriarum sapiential <^c. A» these words want coherence, Grsevius 
would omit the quid^ and read In deUgendis autem magistratibus quoi^ ^c, Duker 
thinks it sufficient to understand dicam or memorcm : Quid autem memorem — 
qua aapientiaj ^, 
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chufi, to pursue him through Lucania, and to press hard upon 
his rear as he retired ; though, they then fought him (sad 
dishonour !) with a bodjr of slaves ; for to this'asEtremity had 
so many disasters reduced them; but they were rewarded 
with liberty^ ; and from slaves they made them Bomans. 

O amazing confidence in the midst of so much adversity ! 
O extraordinary courage and spirit of the Eoman people in 
such oppressive and distressing eireumstanoes I At a time 
when tiiey were uncertain of preserving their own Italy, they 
yet ventured to look to other countries ; and vrhesx the enemy 
were at their throat, flying through Campania and Apulia, 
and making an Africa in the middle of Italy^, they at the 
same time both withstood that enemy, and disper^&d their 
arms over the earth into Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain. 

Sicily was assigned to Marcellus, and did not lou^ resist 
his efforts ; for the whole island was conquered in the con- 
quest of one city. Syracuse, its g^eat and, till that period, 
unconqu^red capital, though defended by the genius of Ajv 
chimedes, was at last obliged to yield. Its triple wall, and 
three citadels, its marble harbour, and the celebrated fountain 
of Arethuaa, were no defence to it, except so far as to pro- 
cure consideration for its beauty when it was conquered. 

Sardinia Gracchus reduced; the savageness of the in- 
habitants, and the vastaiess of its Mad Mountains^, (for so 
they are called,) availed it nothing. Great severity was 
exercised upon its cities, and upon Caralis, the city of its 
cities^, that a nation, obstinate and regardless of deat^, might 
at least be humbled by concern for the soil of its country. 

* But they were rewarded with liberty, ^.] The whole of the concluding sen- 
tence of this paragraph, in Diiker's edi^a, as wdOi as most others, stands thus: 
Nam hue tuque tat wtakt eompukrani, sed UberUOe damitiyfeoenaA de sennituie 
BonuMos, The passage is in some way corrupt, as all the commentators haTe 
noticed. Salmasios conjoctnres, Sed Ubertaie doncOi, Fecerat de servis etrftts 
JRomanas, No better emendation has been proposed. 

2 Making an Africa in the middle of Italy] AH the editors have either Mediam- 
que de ItaMA Afrieamfacerentf or Mediamquejam de, 4^. I have followed the 
conjecture of N. Heinsius, MediSque de ItciiA AJrieamftKereni, 

' Mad Mountains] Insanorum moniium, ^'A fingid and absurd conceit of 
florss. These mountains were od the sea, and startling in name rather ^an in 
reality. livy speaks of them, lib. xxx. A Conkd m Sttrdiniam trojeeU 
[Claudius]. lU mtperomtem Tnsanos Monies — tempestas — disjecit dotstem/* 
Salmasius. 

* Caralis, the city of its cities] Urhemque urhium CaraUm, JSow CagBairi, 
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Into Spam were sent the two ScipioB, Cnieiis and Fublius, 
who wrested ahnost the whole of it from the Carthaginians ; 
but, being surprised by the artifices of Punic subtlety, they 
again lost it, even after they had slaughtered the enemy's 
forces in great battles. The wiles of the Carthaginians cut 
off one of them by the sword, as he was pitching his camp, 
and the other by surrounding him with lighted f%gots, after 
he had made his escape into a tower. But the other Scipio, 
to whom the fates had decreed so great a name from Africa, 
being sent with an army to revenge the death of his father 
and uncle, recovered all that warlike country of Spain, so 
famous for its men and arms, that seminary of the enemy's 
force, that instructress of Hannibal, from the Pyreniean 
mountains (the account is scarcely credible) to the Pillars of 
Hercules and the Ocean, whether with greater speed or good 
fortune, is difficult to decide ; how great was his speed, four 
years bear witness ; how remarkable his good fortune, even 
one city proves, for it was taken on the same day in which 
siege was laid to it, and it was an omen of the conquest of 
Africa that Carthage in Spain was so easily reduced. It is 
certain, however, that what most contributed to make the 
province submit, was the eminent virtue of the general, who 
restored to the barbarians certain captive youths and maidens 
of extraordinary beauty, not allowing them even to be brought 
into his sight, that he might not seem, even by a single 
glance, to have detracted from their virgin purity. 

These actions the Eomans performed in different parts of 
the world, yet were they unable, notwithstanding, to remove 
Hannibal, who was lodged in the heart of Italy. Most of 
the towns had revolted to the enemy, whose vigorous com- 
mander used even the strength of Italy against Qie Eomans. 
However, we had now forced him out of many towns and 
districts. Tarentum had returned to our side ; and Capua, 
the seat, home, and second country of Hannibal, was again in 
our hands ; the loss of which caused the Punic leader so 
much affliction, that he then directed all his force against 
Borne. 

O people worthy of the empire of the world, worthy ot 
the favour and admiration of aQ, not only men but gods ! 
Though they were brought into the greatest alarm, they 
desisted not from their original design ; though they were 
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concerned for their own city, they did not abandon their 
attempts on Capua ; but, part of their army being left there 
with the consul Appius, and part having followed Flaccus to 
Eome, they fought both at home and abroad at the same 
time. Why then should we wonder that the gods them- 
selves, the gods, I say, (nor shall I be ashamed^ to admit it,) 
again opposed Hannibal as he was preparing to march for- 
ward when at three miles' distance from Eome. Por, at 
every movement of his force, so copious a flood of rain 
descended, and such a violent storm of wind arose, that it 
was evident the enemy was repulsed by divine influence, and 
the tempest proceeded, not from heaven, but from the walls 
of the city and the Capitol. He therefore fled and departed, 
and withdrew to the furthest comer of Italy, leaving the 
city in a manner adored^. It is but a small matter to men- 
tion, yet sufficiently indicative of the magnanimity of the 
Eoman people, that during those very days in which the 
city was besieged, the ground which Hannibal occupied with 
his camp was oftered for sale at Eome, and, being put up to 
auction, actually found a purchaser. Hannibal, on the other 
side, wished to imitate such confidence, and put up for sale 
the bankers' houses in the city ; but no buyer was found ; so 
that it was evident that the fates had their presages. 

But as yet nothing had been efiectually accomplished by 
so much valour, or even through such eminent favour from 
the gods ; for Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, was ap- 
proaching with a new army, new strength, and every fresh 
requisite for war. There had doubtless been an end of 
Eome, if that general had united himself with his brother ; 
but Cladius JS'ero, in conjunction with Livius Salinator, over* 
threw him as he was pitching his camp. !N'ero was at that 
time keeping Hannibdl at bay in the furthest comer of Italy; 

^ Kor shall I be asbamed, ^c] Why should he be ashamed to admit that 
Borne was saved by the aid of the gods? To receive assistance from the gods 
was a proof of merit. The gods help those who help themselves, says the pro- 
verb. When he says that the gods " again opposed Hannibal," he seems to refer 
to what he said above in speaking of the battle of Cannae, that the deities, averse 
to Carthage, prevented Hannibal from marching at that time to Rome. 

* In a manner adored] Tantum mm adoratam, " Not being able to take the 
city," says Grsevins, " he seemed to have come only to look at it and torn away, 
as those do who adore any object. This is the meaning of Fioms's CMiceit." 
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while Livius had marched to the very opposite quarter, that 
is, to the very entrance and confines of Italy ; and of the 
ability and expedition with which the consuls joined their 
forces, (though so vast a space, that is, the whole of Italy 
where it is longest, lay between them,) and defeated the 
enemy with their combined strength, when they expected no 
attack, and without the knowledge of Hannibal, it is difficult 
to give a notion. "When Hannibal, however, had knowledge 
of the matter, and saw his brother's head thrown down before 
his camp, he exclaimed, " I perceive the evil destiny of Car- 
thage." This was his first confession of that kind, not 
without a sure presage of his approaching fate ; and it was 
now certain, even from his own acknowledgment, that Han- 
nibal might be conquered. But the Boman people, full of 
confidence from so many successes, thought it would be a 
noble enterprise to subdue such a desperate enemy in his 
own Africa. Directing their whole force, therefore, under 
the leadership of Scipio, upon Africa itself, they began to 
imitate Hannibal, and to avenge upon Africa the sufferings 
of their own Italy. What forces of Hasdrubal, (good gods !) 
what armies of Syphax, did that commander put to flight ! 
How great were the camps of both that he destroyed in one 
night by casting firebrands into them ! At last, not at three 
miles' distance, but by a close siege, he shook the very gates 
of Carthage itself. And thus he succeeded in drawing off Han- 
nibal when he was still clinging to and brooding over Italy. 
There was no more remarkable day, during the whole course 
of the Eoman empire, than that on which those two generals, 
the greatest of all that ever lived, whether before or after 
them, the one the conqueror of Italy, and the other of Spain, 
drew up their forces for a close engagement. But previously 
a conference was held between them concerning conditions 
of peace. They stood motionless awhile in acbniration of 
each other. When they could not agree on a peace, they 
gave the signal for battle. It is certain, from the confession 
of both, that no troops could have been better drawn up, and 
no fight more obstinately maintained. This Hannibal acknow- 
ledged concerning the army of Scipio, and Scipio concerning 
that of Hannibal, But Hannibal was forced to yield, and 
Africa became the prize of the victory ; and the whole earth 
soon followed the fate of Africa. 
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CHAP. Tn. THE rrasT macedoioaw wae. 
When Carthage was overcome, no nation was ashamed of 
being conquered. The people of Macedonia, Greece, Syria, 
and all other countries, as if carried away by a certain tide 
and torrent of fortime, immediately shared the destiny of 
Africa. But the first of all were the Macedonians, a people 
that had formerly aspired to the dominion of the world. 
Though Philip, therefore, was then king, the Eomans seemed 
nevertheless to be fighting against king Alexander. The Ma- 
cedonian war was greater from its name than from any regard 
due to the nation itself. It had its origin from a trealy of 
Philip, by which he had joined to himself Hannibal when he 
was previously triumphant in Italy. Further cause was then 
given for it, by an application from Athens for relief against 
the injuries of the king, at a time when, beyond the just 
rights of victory, he was wreaking his ftiry upon their tem- 
ples, altars, and the sepulchres of the dead. To petitioners of 
such consideration the senate thought it right to give assist- 
ance ; for kingg, commanders, peoples, and nations, were now 
seeking protection from this one city. Under the consul 
LsBvinus, therefore, the Eoman people, having entered the 
Ionian Sea for the first time, coasted along the whole of 
Grreece with their fleet, as if in triumph ; for it carried all 
the spoils of Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and Africa ; and a laurel 
that grew up^ in the general's ship, promised certain victory. 
Attains, king of Pergamus, came of his own accord to their 
assistance; the Ehodians, too, came, who were a naval 
people, and who struck terror into all parts by sea with their 
ships, while the consul did the same on land with his horse 
and foot. The king was twice defeated, twice put to flight, 
and twice despoiled of his camp ; but nothing was more 
terrible to the Macedonians than the sight of their wounds, 
which were not inflicted with darts, arrows, or any Grecian 
weapon, but with huge javelins, and swords or no less 
weight, and gaped beyond what was necessary for producing 
death^. 

^ A karel that grew iip, fc,'\ Nata in praUorid puppe laurut. Thia is men-^ 
tioned bj Livy, xsxiL, 1, as having been reported to the senate bj the proconsul 
P. Snlpicins. 

* Beyond what was necessary for prodaeing death] UUra mortem, " Majora 
erant qn&m necesse esset ad mortem iaferendam.** Sytkim. Some oopiea have 
vHtramorem, 
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Under the oonduct of Ebuninius, too, we penetnted the 
];aoiiiitaiQS of the Ohaonians, which were before impassable, 
and the river Aous^, flowing through steep places winch form 
the yerj barriers of Macedonia. To have effected an en- 
trance, was Tictory ; for the king, never afterwards ventur- 
ing into the field, was forced to submission in one engage- 
ment, which indeed was £eu* from being a regular battle, at 
the hills which thej call Cjnoscephal». But the consul 
granted him peace, and restored him his kingdom ; and 
afterwards, that no enemy might be lefb behind, reduced 
Thebes, Eubcea, and Lacedssmon, which was making some 
attempts at opposition under its tyrant Kabis. To Greece 
he then restored its ancient condition, allowed it to live 
according to its own laws, and to enjoy its ancient liberty. 
What rejoicingB, what shouts of pleasure, were heard, when 
this was produmed by the herald at the quinquennial gameSy 
in the theatre at Nemea ! What an emulation of applause was 
there! what flowers did they heap upon the consul ! They 
called on the herald to repeat the proclamation, in which the 
liberty of Achaia^ was declared, again and again ; nor did 
they enjoy the declaration of the consul less than the most 
hannonious concert of flutes and harps. 

CHAP. Tin. THE STEIAK WAE AGAINST KENO AlfTIOCHTTS. 

Antiochus immediately followed the fate of Macedonia 
and king Philip ; fortune, by a certain influence, and as if 
by design, directing affairs in such a manner, that as the 
empire had advanced from A&ica into Europe, so, from 
occasions spontaneously presenting themselves, it might 
proceed from Europe into Africa, and that the order 
of its victories might keep its course according to the 
situation of the quarters of the world. As far as the report 
of it was concerned, there never was any war more formi- 
dable, when the Romans reflected upon the Persians and the 
east, upon Xerxes and Darius, and the times when impassable 
mountains are said to have been cut through, and the sea to 
have been hidden with sails. An apparent menace from 

» Aom] a rivCT of lUyricum, flowing into the Ionian Sea, mentioned l^ Livy, 
xxxii., 21, xxxviii., 49. 
s Achaia] The nsme which the Bonums gave to Greece as their prormee. 
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heaven also alarmed tbeiD, for Apollo, at CumiB, was in a con- 
stant perspiration ; but this was only the fear of the god, 
under concern for his beloyed Asia. 

To say the truth, no country is better furnished with men, 
money, and arms, than Syria ; but it had fallen into the hands 
of so spiritless a monarch, that the highest praise of AntiochuB 
was that he was conquered by the Eomans. There were 
two persons who impelled the King to this war ; on the one 
hand Thoas, prince of iEtolia, who complained that his ser- 
vice in the war against Macedonia had not been sufficiently 
rewarded by the Komans ; on the other, Hannibal, who, con- 
quered in Africa, eidled from his country, and impatient of 
peace, was seeking through the whole world for an enemy to 
the Eoman people. And how great woidd the danger have 
been to Bome, if the king had been guided by his directions, 
that is, if the desperate Hannibal had wielded the whole 
power of Asia ! Bat the king, trusting to his resources, and 
to the mere title of monarch, thought it enough to begin 
the war^. Europe, without dispute, was now the properly 
of the Eomans ; but Antiochus demanded from them JJysi- 
machia, a city founded by his ancestors on the coast of 
Thrace, as if it were his by hereditary right. By the influ- 
ence of this star^, so to speak, the tempest of the Asiatic 
war was raised. But this greatest of kings, content with 
having boldly declared war, and having marched out of Asia 
with a great noise and tumult, and taken possession of the 
islands and coasts of Greece, thought of nothing but ease 
and luxury, as if he were already conqueror. 

The Euripus divides fi^m the continent the island of 
Euboea, whicn is close to it, by a narrow strait, the waters of 
which are continually ebbing and flowing. Here Antiochus, 
having erected tents of cloth of gold and silk, close to the 
murmuring noise of the stream, while the music of flutes and 
stringed instruments mingled with the sound of the waters, 

1 Ch. VIIL To begin the war] Belhm movere. So, just below, contenhu 
fortiter indixisse helium. • 

2 This star] Hoc vdut sidere, " That is, this dispute was the cause of the 
Asiatic war, as the rising or setting of certain stars, such as Arctnrus, the 
Hyades, and Pleiades, occasions tempests. Nam ut tetnpestatis sospe certo aiiquo 
cceli signo commoventur, sic in hoc comiUorum tempettate populari scepe intdii- 
gas, quo signo commota sit. Cic. pro Munen., c. 17." DuJter. 
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and having collected roses, though it was winter, from all 
quarters, formed levies, that he might seem in every way a 
general, of damsels and youths. Such a king, already van- 
quished by his own luxury, the Eoman people, under the 
command of the consul Acilius G-labrio, having approached 
while he was still on the island, compelled him to flee from 
it by the very news of their coming. Having then overtaken 
him, as he was fleeing with precipitation, at ThermopylaB, a 
place memorable for the glorious death of the three hundred 
Spartans, they obliged him (not having confidence in the 
ground so as to make resistance even there) to flee before 
them by sea and land. Without the least delay they pro- 
ceeded straight into Syria. The king's fleet was committed 
to Polyxenides and Hannibal, for Antiochus himself could 
not endure to look on the fight ; and it was wholly destroyed 
by the Eoman general, ^milius EegiUus, the Ehodians lend- 
ing him their assistance. Let not Athens plume itself on its 
victories ; in Antiochus we conquered a Xerxes ; in ^milius 
we equalled Themistocles ; in our triumph at Ephesus^ we 
matched that at Salamis. 

The Eomans then determined on the entire subjugation of 
Antiochus under the generalship of the consul Scipio, whom 
his brother Africanus, recently conqueror of Carthage, volun- 
tarily accompanied in the character of lieutenant-general. 
The king had given up the whole of the sea ; but we pro- 
ceeded beyond it. Our camp was pitched by the river 
Maeander and Mount Sipylus. Here tne king had taken his 
position, with so many auxiliary and other forces as is quite 
incredible. There were three hundred thoiisand foot, and 
no less a number, in proportion^, of cavalry and chariots 
armed with scythes. He had also defendea his army, on 
either side, with elephants of a vast size, making a gay ap- 
pearance with gold, purple, silver, and their own ivory. But 
all this mighty force was embarrassed by its own vastness, as 

' In <rar triamph at Ephesns] EphesiU, " We must read Epheao^ for the 
Boixuins did not fight with the Ephesians^ bat with the fleet of Antiochus at 
Myonesus, not far from Ephesus." Grcevius. 

^ No less a number, in proportion, ^c] Equitum faJcatorumque curruum rum 
minor nmnerus. It is necessary to supply the words in proportion in the trans- 
lation. *' The sense is, that the number of cavalry and chariots was not less 
than the multitude of infantry required." Fremshemiut. 
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well as by a showeir of rain, wHcb, pouring down on a sudden, 
had, with wonderful luck for us, spoiled the Persian hows. 
There was at first consternation, next flight, and then a 
triumph. To Antiochus, vanquished and suppliant, it was 
resolved to grant peace and a portion of his kingdom ; and 
this the more readily, because he had so easily yielded. 

CHAP. IX. THE JETOLUlK WAB. 

To the Syrian war succeeded, as was to be expected, that 
of JEtolia ; for after Antiochus was conquered, the Bomaos 
pursued the incendiaries of the Asiatic war. The charge of 
taking vengeance on them was committed to Pulvius If obi- 
lior, who immediately, with his engines of war, assaulted 
Ambracia, the metropolis of the nation, and sometime the 
royal residence of Pyrrhus. A surrender followed. The 
Athenians and Ehodians supported the intreaties of the 
jEtolians for mercy ; and, as we remembered the aid^ which 
they had given us, we resolved to pardon them. But the 
war spread widely amongst their neighbours, and through all 
Cephallenia and Zacynthus ; and whatever islands lie in that 
sea between the Ceraunian mountains and the promontory 
of Malea, became a portion of our conquests in that war* 

CHAP. X. THE ISTSIAIT WAB. 

The Istrians shared the fortune of .the ^tolians, whom 
they had recently assisted in their warlike efforts. The 
commencement of the enemy's military operations was 
successful, but that very success was the cause of their 
overthrow. 'For after they had taken the camp of CnsBUS 
Manlius, and were devoting themselves to the enjoyment 
of a rich spoil, Appius Pulcher attacked them as they 
were mostly feasting and revelling, and not knowing, &om 
the influence of their cups, where they were. Thus tihiey 
yielded up their iU-gotten prey with their blood and breath. 
Apulo, their king, being set on horseback, because he vras 
constantly stumbling from intoxication and lightness of head, 
could scarcely be made sensible, after he came to himself, 
that he was a prisoner. 

' Ch. IX. We remembered the aid, ^c] "The assistance which they had 
given ns against Philip, which Hannibal, in Livy, xzzvi., 7, and livy himfldf, 
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CHAP. XI. THB GALLO-eBEGIAI^ WJlE. 

The disaster of the Syrian war involved in it^ also the 
Gallo-Grecians. Whether they had really been among the 
auxiliaries of king Antiochus, or whether ManHns, too 
desirous of a triumph, merely pretended that they were, is 
doubtful. But it is certain that, though he was successful, 
a triumph was denied him, because the senate did not ap- 
prove of his reasons for the war. 

The nation of the Grallo-Q:recians, as the name itself indi- 
cates, were mixed and adulterated relics of the G-auls who 
had devastated Greece under Brennus, and who afterwards, 
marching eastwards, settled in the interior of Asia. But as 
the seedis of fruits degenerate when their soil is changed, so 
the native savageness of those settlers was softened by the 
gentle air of Asia. In two battles, therefore, they were 
routed and dispersed, although they had left their abodes at 
the enemy's approach, and retreated to certain lofty moun- 
tains which the Tolostobogi and Testosagi then occupied. 
Both these tribes, being harassed with slings and arrows, sur- 
rendered themselves, promising to observe uninterrupted 
peace. But those that had been captured excited our won- 
der by attempting to bite their chains with their teeth, 
and offering their throats one to another to be strangled. 
The wife of king Orgiagon, having suffered violence at the 
hands of a centurion, made her escape, by a remarkable 
effort, from her guards, and brought the soldier's head, which 
she had cut off, to her husband. 



CHAP. XII. THE SECOITD HACEDOiniAN' WAB. 

While nation after nation fell in the ruin of the Syrian 
war, Macedonia again roused herself. The recollection and 
consideration of their former eminence excited that brave 
people to action. To Philip had succeeded his son Perses, 
who thought it unbecoming the dignity of the nation, that 
Macedonia, by being once conquered, should be conquered 
for ever. The Macedonians accordingly arose under him 

lib. xxxiii., thought of so nrnch conseqaence, that they attribute to it the victoiy 
of the Bomans. Julian, too, in his Cssars, speaks highly of the ^toUans, and says 
that they were not conquered by the Bomans without extreme hazard." Frein- 
shemius. 
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with much more spirit than they had shown under his father. 
They induced the Thracians to join their party, and thus 
tempered the dexterity of the Macedonians with the robust 
valour of the Thracians, and the daring spirit of the Thra- 
cians with the discipline of the Macedonians. To this ar- 
rangement was added the prudence of the prince, who, having 
surveyed the face of the country from the top of HaBmu*, 
and having pitched several camps in steep places, had so 
secured his kingdom with men and arms, that he seemed to 
have left no access for enemies, unless they came down from 
heaven. 

But the Eomans^, under the consul Marcius Philippus, 
having entered the province, and having carefuUy explored 
the approaches by the lake of Astrus^, over troublesome and 
dangerous hiUs, and heights which seemed inaccessible even 
to birds, forced a passage for themselves, and, by a sudden 
inroad of war, alarmed the king, who was lying secure, and 
apprehending nothing of the kind. His consternation was 
so great, that he ordered all his money to be thrown into the 
sea, lest it should be lost^, and his fleet to be burned, lest it 
should be set on fire. 

Under the consul Paulus, when stronger garrisons, in 
great numbers, had been stationed on the frontiers, Mace- 
donia was surprised by other ways, through the consummate 
art and perseverance of the general, who made a feint on 
one part, and effected an entrance at another ; and whose 
mere approach was so alarming to the king, that he durst 
not meet the enemy in the field, but committed the manage- 
ment of the struggle to his generals. Being vanquished, 
therefore, in his absence, he fled to the sea, and took refuge 
in the island of Samothrace, trusting to the weU-known 

1 Bat the Romans] Namr-^poptdus Romcamt. As neon seems out of place 
here, N. Heinsins suggested tamen. 

2 The lake of Astros] Astmdem paludem. As this lake is nowhere else men- 
tioned, the critics in general think the passage cormpt; and Salmasios proposes 
to read Bistomdem paludem. lAry, in his narratiye of the same drcomstaBces, 
(zlir., 2,) has Ascuridem p€Uudem, 

* Thrown into the sea, lest it should he lost, ^.] An allusion, as Fremshemins 
thinks, to Martial, £p. ii., 80 : 

' Hostem ckmfugeret, se Fannkts ipteperemii : 
Die rogo, nonfuryr est, ne moriare, morif 
Fannins, to 'scape "'<i foes, stopped his own hreath: 
Was he * ' mad to die &om fear of death ? 
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sanctity of the place, as if temples and altars could protect 
him whom his mountains and arms could not defend. 

No monarch longer cherished regret for his lost dignity. 
"When he wrote as a suppliant to the Eoman general, from 
the temple to which he had fled, and set his name to the 
letter, he added King to it. But no general was ever more 
respectful to captive majesty than Paulus. When his enemy 
came within sight, he invited him into his tent, entertained 
him at his own table, and admonished his own sons to wor- 
ship fortune whose power was so great. 

The triumph over Macedonia the Eoman people also esti- 
mated and viewed as among the most glorious that they had 
ever known ; for they occupied three days in witnessing it. 
The first day displayed the statues and pictures ; the second, 
the arms and treasures ; and the third, the captives and the 
king himself, who was still in a state of amazement, and as it 
were stupified at the suddenness of his calamity. 

The people of Eome received the joyful news of this victory^ 
long before they learned it from the general's letter ; for it 
was known at Eome on the very same day on which Perses 
was conquered. Two young men, with white horses, were 
seen cleansing themselves from dust and blood at the lake of 
Jutuma ; and these brought the news. It was generally sup- 
posed that they were Castor and Pollux, because they were 
two ; that they had been present at the battle, because they 
were wet with blood ; and that thev had come from Mace- 
donia, because they were still out of breath. 

CHAP. Xin. THE ILLTEIA2!r WAB. 

The contagion of the Macedonian war involved the H- 
lyrians. They had served in it, having been hired by king 
irerses to harass the Eomans in the rear. They were sub- 
dued without loss of time by the pr»tor Anicius. It was only 
necessary to destroy Scorda the capital, and a surrender im- 
mediately followed. The war was indeed finished before the 
news reached Eome that it was commenced. 



CHAP. XrV. THE THIED MACEDONIAET WAE. 

By some appointment of destiny, as if it had been so 
agreed between the Carthaginian^ and Macedonians, that 

z 
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they should eack be conquered a third time, both asaianed 
arms at the same juncture, though the Macedonians took the 
lead in shaking off the joke, b^ng grown more formidable 
than before by having been despisecL The occasion of the war 
is almost to be blushed at ; for one Andriscus, a num of the 
lowest rank, seized the tiurone, and commenced a war agamst 
the Bomans, at the same time. Whether he was a freeman 
or a slave is doubtful, but it is certain that he had worked 
for pay. Being, however, &om a resemblaobce to king Philip, 
generally called Pseudo-Philip, he sustained the person and 
name of a king with the spirit of a king. The Bomans 
slighting these proceedings on his part, and beiog content 
with the services of the praetor Juventius against Um, 
rashly engaged the man when he was strengthened not only 
with the tro(^s of Macedonia, but also vrith vast forces £rom 
Thrace, and they that were invincible i^ainst real kings, 
were defeated by this imaginary and pretended king. But 
under the consulship of MeteUus they took ample lev^aige 
for the loss of their pnetor and his legion ; for they not only re- 
duced Macedonia to servitude, but brought the leader in the 
war, who was giyen up to them by a petty prince of Thrace 
to whom he fled, in chains to the city, Portune indulgently 
granting him this favour in hi» misfortunes, that the Boman 
people triumphed over him as a real king. 

CHAP. XV. THE THIBn PTHaC WAS. 

The third war with Africa was both short in its duration, 
(for it was finished in four years,) and, compared with those 
that preceded it, of much less difficulty ; as we had to fight, 
not so much against troops in the field, as against the dty 
itself; but it was far the greatest of the three ia its conse- 
quences, for in it Carthage was at last destroyed. And if any 
one contemplates the events, of the three periods, he will 
understand that the war was begun in the first, greatly 
advanced in the second, and entirely finished in the third. 

The cause of this war was, that Carthage, in violation of an 
article in the treaty, had once fitted out -a fleet and army 
against the Wumidians, and had frequency threatened the 
frontiers of Masinissa. But the Bomians^ were partial to this 
good kiogj who was als9 l^dr ally. 
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When the -war had been cfefceTmined upon, they had to con* 
Bider about the end of it. Cato, even when his opinion was 
asked on any other subject, pronounced, with implacable 
enmity, that Carthage should be destroyed. Scipio Nasica 
gave hifl voice for its preservation, lest, if the fear of the rival 
city were removed, the exultation of Eome should grow ex- 
trsvagasa^. The senate decided on a middle course, resolving 
that the city should only be removed from its place; for 
nothing appeared to them more glorious than that there 
should be a Carthage which should not be feared. In the 
consulship of Manlius and Censorinus, therefore, the Eoman 
people having attacked Cairthage, but giving them some hopes 
of peace, bmrned their fleet, which they voluntarily delivered 
up, in sight of the city. Having next summoned the chief 
men, they oommaaded them to* quit the place if they wished 
to preserve tiieir lives. This requisition, from its cruelty, so 
incensed, them, that they chose rather to submit to the utonost 
extremities. They accordingly bewailed their necessities 
publicly, and shouted with one voice to arms; and a resolu- 
tion was made to resist the enemy by every means in their 
power ; not because any hope of success was left, but because 
they had rather their birtlq)lace should be destroyed by the 
hands, of the enemy than by their own. "With what spirit 
they resumed the war, may oe imderstood from the facts that 
they pulled down their roofs and houses for the equipment of 
a new fleet ; that gold and silver, instead of brass and iron, 
was melted in their forge* for the- construction of arms ; and 
that the women parted with their hair to make cordage for 
the engines of war. 

Under the command of the consul Mamcrnus, the siege wa& 
warmly conducted both by land, and sea. The harbour was 
dismantled of its works, and a first, second, and even third 
wall taken, while nevertheless the Byrsa, which was the name 
of the citadel, held out like another city. But though the 
destruction of the place was ikas very far advanced, it was 
the name of the Sopios only that seemed &tal to Africa. 
The government, accordingly, applying to another Scipio, 
desired from him a termination or l^e war. This Scipio, the 
son of Paulus Macedonixnis, the son of the great Amcanus 
had adopted as an honour to his family, and, as it appeared, 
with thi» destiig^, that the gHttrdson* should? overthrow the 
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contmuoufily or without intermissioii, but ae occasions exexML 
the Bomans; nor was the dispute at first with the Bpa- 
niards, but with the Carthaginians in Spain, from whom pro- 
ceeded the contagion, and connexion, and causes of all the 
contentions. The two Scipios, Fublius and Cnffius, carried 
the first Eoman standards oyer the Fyrensean mountains, axid 
defeated Hanno, and Hasdrubal the brother of HaDnii>al, in 
important battles ; and Spain would have been carried as it 
were by assault, had not those gallant men been surprised 
by Punic subtlety in the height of victory, and cut off at a 
time when they were conquerors by land and sea. That 
Scipio, therefore, who was afterwardb called AMcanus, the 
avenger of his father and unole, entered the country as a 
new and fresh province, and having speedily taken Oarthagei 
and other cities, and not being content with having .expelj^ 
the Carthaginians, made the province tributary to ufi, reduced 
under our dominion all places on either side of the Ibems, 
and was the first of the Soman generaJs that prosecuted a 
victorious course to Gades and the mouth of the Oeean^. 

But it is a greater matter to preserve a province^ than to 
acquire one. Q-enerals were accordingly despatched into 
several parts of the country, sometimes one way, sometimes 
another, who, with much dxJB&culty, and many bloody engage- 
meabs, taught those savage nations, which had till then been 
free, land were consequently impatient of control, to suibmit 
to the Boman yoke. Cato the Censor humbled the Celtibe- 
rians, the main strength of Spain, in several battles. -Gracehus, 
^he fkfcher of Tiberius and Cains Gracchus, inflicted on the 
fiame people the demolition of a hundred and fifty cities. 
Metellus, who was sumamed Macedonicus, deserved also to 
he called Celtibericus, for when he had with great glory 
reduced Contrebia and the -Nertobriges*, he with greater 
glory spared them. Luculhis conquered the Turduli and 
Vace«i, from whom the yonnger Scipio, havmg been chal- 

1 Oh. XVn. Carthage] That is, New Carthage, in Spain. 

2 Moath (J the Ocean] Ooeani ora. The Strait of Gibraltar, FrtUm 

' A greater matter to preserve a proTince, ^.] He makes the same observa- 
tion in b. iy., c 12. 

* The Nertobriges] This word is probably corrupt. It onght apparently to be 
the name of a town, not of a people ; and it has been proposed to substitute 
Nertobriffam, 
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le&ged by their king to a single combat, carried off tbe 
9poUa opima, DedmuB Brutos, taking a somewhat wider 
range, overeame the Celts and LnsitamaDS, and all the tribes 
of GuiUeeia, crossed the river of Oblivion^, an object of dread 
to the soldiers, and haTing pursued a victorious route along 
the shore of the Ocean, did not turn back until he beheld, not 
without some dread and apprehension of being guilty of 
impiety, the sun descend into the Bea, and his fire buried in 
the waters. 

But the main difficulty of the war was with the Lusitanians 
fund T^unumi^es ; and not without reason ; for they alone, of 
all the nations of Spain, had the good fortune to haye 
leaders. 51iere would, indeed, have been difficulty enough 
with all tbe Celtiberians, had not Salendicus, the author of 
l^ir insurrection, been cut off at the beginning of the war. 
He would have been a great man, irom the union of craft and 
dasing in his character, if the oourse of events had fiivoured 
him. Brandishing a silver spear, -which he pretended to 
have been sent Imn from heaven, and conducting hims^ 
like a prophet, he drew upon him the attention of every one. 
But having, with corresponding rashness, penetrated the 
camp of the consul in the night, he was slain near his tent by 
the javelin of a sentinel. The LuBitaniains Yiriathus stirred 
up, a man <^the most eonsummate craR;, who, from a hunter 
l)eeoming a robber, was from a robbOT suddenly made a 
leader and oommander, and who would have been, if fortune 
had seconded his attempts, the Bomulus of Spain. Not con- 
tent witti defending tiie liberty of his countrymen, he for 
fourteen years wasted all that belonged to the Bomass, on 
both sides of the Iberus and Tagus, with fire and sword. 
He attacked the camps of praetors and governors, defeated 
Claudius Unimanus, with the almost utter destruction of his 
army, and' erected, in the mountains of his country, trophies 
adorned with the robes and fasoes which he had taken from 
our generals. At last the consul Eabius Maximus overcame 
him, but his victory was disgraced by his successor, Pompi- 

1 The river of Oblivion] Otherwise called Limia, or Lindas. Strabo, lib. iii. ; 
Pomp. Mel., iil, 1 ; OeUar., il, 1. It was called the river of OUivian from the 
kMB of some troofs on its banks, in some of the contentions of the 8pamard0 
among themselves. The word tmml, or same such verb, is, as Dnker •faaervts, 
wanting in the text. 
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lius, who, eager to bring the matter to an end, proceeded 
against the hero, when he was weakened and meditating a 
surrender, by the aid of fraud and treachery and domestic 
assassins, and conferred upon his adversary the glory of 
seeming to have been invincible by any other means. 

CHAP. XVIII. THE NUMAIfTINE WAE. 

Numantia, however inferior to Carthage, Capua, and Co- 
rinth, in wealth, was, in regard to valour and distinction, 
equal to them all. If we look to the conduct of its inhabi- 
tants, it was the greatest glory of Spain ; for, though without 
a wall, without towers, situate only on a slight ascent by the 
river Douro, and manned only with four thomsand Celti- 
berians, it held out alone, for the space of fourteen years, 
against an army of forty thousand men ; nor did it hold out 
merely, but also several times repulsed them^, and forced 
them to dishonourable treaties. At last, when it was found 
impregnable by its present assailants, it was necessary, they 
thought, to apply to him who had destroyed Carthage. 

Scarcely ever, if we may confess the truth, was the pretext 
for a war more unjust. The Numantines had sheltered cer- 
tain Segidians, some of their own allies and relatives, who 
had escaped from the hands of the Eomans. The interces- 
sion which they made for these refugees had no effect ; and 
when they offered to withdraw themselves from all concern 
in the war, they were told to lay down their arms as the con- 
dition of a treaty on fair terms. This was understood by the 
barbarians to signify that their hands were to be cut off. In 
consequence they immediately flew to arms, and under the 
conduct of Megara, a very determined leader, attacked Pom- 
peius ; yet, when they might have cut his army to pieces, 
they chose rather to make a treaty with him. They had next 
for an assailant Hostilius Mancinus, whose troops thev so 
dispirited, by continual slaughters, that not a man of them 
could endure the looks or voice of a Numantine, Yet, when 
they might have put all his followers to the sword, they pre-* 
ferred making a treaty also with him, and were content with 

1 Ch. XVIU. Several times repulsed them] Sa^its aUquando perculU, This 
is the reading preferred hj Lipsius. Duker has scBvius, which Gravias inter- 
prets /Stmuf qvam Carthago, Capua, et CorigUkiu, But these names are at too 
great a distance for such an interpretation. 
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despoiling his men of their arms. But the people of Eome, 
incensed at the ignominy and shame of this Numantine 
treaty, no less than at the Caudine treaty of former days, 
expiated the dishonour of their miscarriage, for the present, 
by the surrender of Mancinus^. But afterwards, ujider the 
leadership of Scipio, who was prepared by the burning of 
Carthage for the destruction of cities, they grew outrageous 
for revenge. 

At first, however, Scipio had a harder struggle in the camp 
than in the field, with our own troops than with those of 
Numantia. Eor the soldiery, under his orders, were of neces- 
sity exercised in constant, excessive, and even servile labour^. 
Such as knew not how to bear arms, were ordered to carry an 
extraordinary number of stakes for ramparts; and such as 
were unwilling to be stained with blood, were forced to 
defile themselves with dirt. Besides, all the women and ser- 
vant-boys, and all baggage except what was requisite for use, 
was dismissed. 

Justly has it been said, that an army is of the same worth as 
its leader. "When the troops were thus reduced to discipline, 
a battle was fought, and that was effected which none had 
ever expected to see, namely, that every one saw the Numan- 
tines fleeing. They were even willing to surrender them- 
selves, if nothing but what was endurable by men had been 
required of them. But as Scipio was eager for a full and 
absolute victory, they were brought to such despair, that, 
having gorged themselves, as if for a funeral-banquet, with 
half-raw flesh and celled, (a name which they give to a drink 
of the country made from corn,) they rushed out to battle with 
a determination to die. Their object was understood by our 

^ By the surrender of Manchms] DedUione Mandni. MancintLS was placed, 
by the consul Publios Fnrius, at the gate of Numantia, unarmed, and with his 
hands tied behind him. But the Numantines refused to receive him. See Veil. 
Pat, ii, 90, 6. The subject is also mentioned by Appian, and by Plutarch, Life 
of Tib. Gracchus. 

2 Ezcesave— labour ] InJusHs—operibus. " Injustus" says Dnker, " for immO' 
dicus and nimhis. Some have proposed to read inswtis, but Madame Dacier 
defends injmtua by a reference to Virgil, Geo., iii., 346: 

Baud seciu acpatrUs acer Romanui in armis, 
Injusto subfasce viam dum carpitJ'^ 

» Cefia] A sort of eerevista, or beer. See Plin., H. N., xxii., 25. " Probably," 
says Scheller, "a Spanish word." 
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g^eneral, and to men defying deatli tbe opporkinJb^ of 
fighting was not granted. But when famine pressed hard 
upon them, (as they were surrounded with a trendi and 
breastwork, and four camps,) they intreated of Scipio to be 
allowed the privilege of engaging with him, desiring that he 
would kill them as men, and, when this was not graoELted, 
they resolved upon making a sally. A battle being the con- 
sequence, great numbers of them were slain, and, as the 
&mine was still sore irpon them, the survivors lived for 
some time on their bodies^. At last they determined to fl^ ; 
but this their wives prevented, by cutting, with great 
treachery, yet out of affection, the girths of their saddlcfs. 
Despairing, therefope, of escape, and being driven to the 
utmost rage and fury, they resolved to die in the following 
manner. They first destroyed their captains, and then them- 
selves and their native ciiy, with sword and poison and 
a general conflagration. Peace be to the ashes of the most 
brave of all cities ; a city, in my opinion, mofirtj happy in its 
very sufferings ; a city which protected its allies with honour, 
and withstood, with its own force, and for so long a pediod, 
a people supported by the strengtii of the whole world. 
Being overpowered at length by the greatest of generals, it 
left no cause for the enemy to rejoice over it. Its plunder, 
as that of a poor people, was valueless ; their arms they had 
themselves burnt ; and the triumph of its cong[ueTorB was 
only over its name. 

CHAP. XIX. SUMMABT Or THE BOMAK WAES FOB TWO 
HXTKDBED TEABS. 

Bitherto the Boman people had been noble, honourable, 
pions, upright, and iUustrious. Their subsequent actions in 
this age, as they were equally grand, so were they more tur- 
bulent and dishonourable, their vices increasing with the 
very greatness of their empire. So that if any one divides 
this third age, whidi was occupied in conquest bi^cmd the 
sea, and which w« have made to consist of two himdced 
years, into two equal paxts, he will allow, with Teoson and 
justice, that the first huntked years, in which they subdued 

^ Lived for some time'on their bodies] AUfuaniuper intk veoen, Ike com- 
mentators agree in giving this sense to inck, See VaL Max., viL, 6, 2. 
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Mnea, Macedonia, Sicily, and Bpain, were (as l^e poets 
sing) golden years ; and tbat the other hundred, "which to 
the Jngrarthine, Cimbrian, Mithridatic, and Parthian wars, 
as well as those of Ghral and Q-emnany, (in which the glory 
of the Eomans ascended to ke»7en,) united the murders of 
the Ghraechi and Drusus, the Servile War, and (that nothing 
might be wanting to ikteir infamy) the war with the gladia- 
tors, were iron, blood-stained, and whatever more severe can 
be said of them. Taming at last upon tliemselves, ihe 
EomanB, as if in a spirit of madness, and fury, and impiety, 
tove l^emselyes in pieces by the diss^isions of Marius and 
Sylla, and afterwards by those of Pompey and CB3sar. 

These occurrences, though they are all involvBd and con- 
fused, jet, that they may appear the more clearly, and that 
what is bad in them may not obscure what is good, shall be 
related serparately and in order. And in the first place, as 
we have hegwn, we shall give an account of those just and 
honourable waars which they waged wii3i foreign nations, that 
the daily increasing greatness of the empk« may be mado 
more manifest ; and we' shall then revert to those direful 
proceedings, those dishonourable and unnatural contests, of 
the Eomans among themselves. 

CHAP. XX. 

After Spain was subdued in the West, the Eoman people 
had peace in the East ; nor had they peace only, but, by un- 
wonted and imexampled good fortune, wealth left them by- 
bequests from tings, and indeed whole MngdomB at once, fell 
into their possession. Attains, king of Pergamus, son of 
Mng Eumenes, who had formerly been our afiy and feUow- 
«ol£er, left a will^ to the following effect : " Let the Eoman 
people be heir to my property." Of the king's property the 
kingdom was a portion. The Eomans accordingly enteriog 
on the inheritance, became possessors of the province, not 
by war and arms, but, what is more satiB&ctoiy, by testa- 
mentary right. 

But as to what followed, it is hard ijo say whether the 
Eomans lost or recovered this province with the greater 

1 Attalas—leflb a will] See note on the Letter of Mithridates, Fragments of 
Sallnst's Histoiy, p. ML 
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ease. Aristonicus, a high-spirited youth of the royal family, 
brought over to his interest, without much difficulty, part 
of the cities which had been subject to the kings^, and re- 
duced a few, which offered resistance, as Myndus, Samos, 
and Colophon, by force of arms. He then cut to pieces the 
army of the praetor Crassus, and took Crassus himself pri- 
soner. But the Eoman general, remembering the dignity of 
his family and the name of Bome, struck out the eye of the 
barbarian, who had him in custody, with a wand, and this pro- 
voked him, as he intended, to put him to death. Aristonicus, 
not long after, w^as defeated and captured by Perpema, and, 
upon giving up aU claim to the langdom, kept in confine- 
ment. Aquilius then suppressed the relics of the Asiatic 
war, hy poisoning certain springs, (a most dishonourable 
proceeding,) in order to force some cities to a surrender. 
This act, though it hastened his victory, rendered it infa- 
mous ; for, contrary to the laws of the gods and the practices 
of our ancestors, he desecrated the Eoman arms, which had 
till then been pure and inviolate, by the use of detestable 
drugs. 

BOOK in. 

CHAP. I. THE JUGXTBTHINE WAE. 

This was the state of things in the east. But in the 
southern quarter there was no such tranquillity. Who, 
after the destruction of Carthage, would have expected any 
war in Africa ? Yet Numidia roused herself with no smail 
effort ; and in Jugurtha there was something to be dreaded 
after Hannibal. This subtle prince assailed the Eomans, 
when they were illustrious and invincible in arms, by means 
of his wealth ; and it fortunately happened, beyond the ex- 
pectation of all, that a king eminent in artifice was ensnared 
by artifice. 

Jugurtha, the grandson of Masinissa, and son of Micipsa 
by adoption, having determined, from a desire of being sole 
king, to put his brothers to death, but having less fear of them 
than of the senate and people of Bome, in whose faith and 
protection the kingdom was placed, effected his first crime 

1 Sabject to the kings] Enmenes and Attains. 
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by treacliery ; and having got the head of Hiempsal, and 
then turned his efforts against Adherbal, he brought the 
senate over to his side, (after Adherbal had fled to Eome,) 
by sending them money through his ambassadors. This was 
his first victory over us. Having by similar means assailed 
certain commissioners, who were sent to divide the kingdom 
between him and Adherbal, and having overcome the very 
integrity of the Eoman empire^ in Scaurus, he prosecuted 
with greater confidence the wicked course which he had 
commenced. But dishonesty cannot long be concealed ; the 
corrupt acts of Scaurus's bribed commission came to light, 
and it was resolved by the Romans to make war on the 
fratricide^. The consul Calpumius Bestia was the first general 
sent to Numidia ; but Jugurtha, having found that gold was 
more efficient against the Bomans than iron, purchased peace 
of him. Being charged with this underhand dealing, and 
summoned, on the assurance of safe conduct, to appear before 
the senate, the prince, with equal boldness, both came to the 
city and procured the death of Massiva, his competitor for 
the kingdom of Masinissa, by the aid of a hired assassin. 
This was another reason for war against Jugurtha. The 
task of inflicting the vengeance that was to follow was com- 
mitted to Albinus; but Jugurtha (shameful to relate!) so 
corrupted his army also, that, through the voluntary flight of 
our men in the field, he gained a victory, and became master 
of our camp ; and an ignominious treaty, as the price of 
safety to the Romans, being added to their previous dis- 
honour, he suffered the army, which he had before bought, to 
depart. 

At this time, to support, not so much the Eoman empire 
as its honour, arose Metellus, who, with great subtlety, as- 
sailed the enemy with his own artifices ; an enemy who 
sought to delude him, sometimes with intreaties, sometimes 
with threats, sometimes with flight that was evidently pre- 
tended, and sometimes with such as seemed to be reaF. But 

* Gh. I. The very integrity of the Bomau empire] Ipsos Romani imperii 
mores. *^ Because Scaurus seemed of all men the most grave and abstinent." 
Freimhemiua, See the note on Sail., Jug., c. 15. 

2 Fratricide] Parricidam. See note on Sail., Cat, c. 14. 

' Flight that was evidently pretended — such as seemed to be real] Jam simu- 
latdjjam quasi verdfugd. There is something corrupt in this passage ; for, as 
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tlie Bomaiv ^<*^ content with devascfcatiiag the ^d.3& and vil- 
lages, made attempts on the principal cities of Numidia, and 
for a long time sought in vain to reduce Zama ; hut Thal% 
a place stored, with arms and the kiag's treasures, he suc- 
ceeded in capturing. Afterwards he pursued the prince 
himself, deprived of his cities, and forced to "flee from his 
country and kingdom, through Mauretania and Gretulia. 
Einally, Marius, dving greatly augmented the army, (for, 
from the obscurity of his own birth, he enlisted numbers of 
the lowest class of people,) attacked the king when he was 
already defeated and disabled, but did not conquer him more 
easily than if he had engaged him in fiill and fresh vigour. 
The same general, also, with wonderful good fortune, re- 
duced Capsa, a city built by Hercules, lying in the middle 
of Africa, and defended by serpente and sandy deserts, and 
forced his way, by the aid of a certain Ligurian, into Mu- 
lucha, a city seated on a rocky emiaence,, the approach to it 
being steep and apparently inaccessible. Soon aiber he gave 
a signal overthrow, near the town of Cirta^ not only to 
Jugurtha himself^ but to Bocchus, the king of Mauretani% 
who, from ties of bbod, had taken the port of the !N"umidiaa 
prince. But the Mauretanian, distrustdng the condition. of 
his own affairSj and f^prehensive of being involved in an- 
other's ruin, offered to purchase, by the. surrender of Juguff- 
tha, a treaty and alliance with Eome. That most treacherous 
of princes, accordingly, was ensnared by the treachery of hia 
own father-in-law, and delivered into the hands of Sylla, and 
the people of Eome at last beheld Jugurtha loaded with 
chains and led in triumph, while the king himself, conquered 
and captive, looked again on the city which he had vaioly 
prophesied " was to be sold, and doomed to perish if it could 
but find a buyer." But if it had been to be sold^, it had a 
purchaser in him, and since he did not escape, it will appear 
certain that it is not destined to perish. 

Doker and Perizonins observe, there is no conceivable difference between quad 
vera fuga and simukUa fuga. The manoscripts vaiy a little, bat afford, no 
help. 

1 But if it had been to* be sold^ Jean ut venaUs fmsteL Madame Dacier pco- 
prosed nam ut. Some editions have tamm ut. 
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CHAP. n. T»B WAB WITH THE ALLOBBOGES. 

Thus did the Romans succeed in the south. In the north 
there were much more sanguinary proceedings, and in a 
greater number of places at once. N'othing is more in- 
clement than those regions. The air is severe, and the tem- 
pers of the inhabitants similar to it. From all this tract, on 
the right and the left, and in the midst of the northern 
quarter, burst forth savage enemies. The Salyi were the first 
people beyond the Alps that felt our arms, in* consequence 
of Marseilles, a most faithful and friendly city, having com- 
plained of their inroads. The Allobroges and Arvemi were 
the next, as similar complaints from the ^dui called for 
our assistance and protection against them. ' The river 
Varus is a witness of our victories, as well' as the Isara and 
Vindelicus, and the Ehone, the swiftest of all rivers. The 
greatest terror to the barbarians were the elephants, which 
matched the fierceness of those people. In the triumph 
there was nothing so conspicuous as king Bituitus, in his 
variegated arms and silver chariot, just as he had fought. 
How great the joy was for both victories, may be judged 
from the fact that both Domitius -^nobarbus, and Fabius 
Maximus, erected towers of stone upon the places where 
they had fought, and fixed upon them trophies adorned with 
the arms of the enemy ; a practice not usual with us, for the 
Boman people never upbraided their conquered enemies with 
their victories over them. 

CHAP. Ill- THE WABS WITH THE CIMBBI, TEUTQNES, AND 
TIGTJBrNI. 

The Cimbri, Teutones^ and Tigunni, fieeing from the ex- 
treme parts of Giaxd^, because the Ocean had inundated their 
country, proceeded to seek new settlements throughout the 
world ; and being shut out from Gh.ul and Spain, and wheel- 

» Ch. HL From tlie extreme parts of Gaul] Ab extremis GaUim. As GaUiot 
oeonrs again, a few lines bebw, it is apparent that there is something wrong io 
the passage. Clayerius, Germ. Antiq., i., 10, ii., 4, iiL, 22, suggests that we 
slionld read GertnameB. Grsevins and Dnker say that the most anoient inhabi- 
tants of Ganl were Germans, and that therefore Floras may reasonably- hove 
used Gcdlia as synonymous with Germania. I have little doubt, however, that 
Clttverius is right; for Floras was too careful of his language to make so inelegant 
a repetition as exclusi Gallid after db extremis GalUm projfktgi. 
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ing about^ towards Italy, tbey sent] deputies to the camp of 
Silanus, and from thence to the senate, requesting that " the 
people of Mars^ would aUot them some land as a stipend, and 
use their hands and arms for whatever purpose they pleased.** 
But what lands could the people of Eome give them, when 
they were ready to fight among themselves about the agra- 
rian laws? Finding their application, therefore, unsuc- 
cessful, they resolved to obtain by force what they could not 
get by intreaty. Silanus could not vdthstandthe first attack 
of the barbarians, nor Manlius the second, nor CsBpio the 
third. * All the three commanders were routed, ana driven 
from their camps. Eome would have been destroyed, had 
not Marius happened to live in that age. Even he did not 
dare to engage them at once, but kept his soldiers in their 
camp, untn the impetuous rage and fury, which the barba- 
rians have instead of valour, should subside. The savages, in 
consequence, set off for Eome, insulting our men, and (such 
was their confidence of taking the city) asking them whether 
they had any messages to send to their wives. With not less 
expedition than they had threatened, they marched in three 
bodies over the Alps, the barriers of Italy. But Marius, 
exerting extraordinary speed, and taking a shorter route, 
quickly outstripped the enemy. Assailing first the Teu- 
tones, at the very foot of the Alps, in a place which they 
call Aqum Sextue, in how signal a battle (O heavenly powers 1) 
did he overthrow them ! The enemy possessed themselves of 
a valley, and a river running through the midst of it, while 
our men wanted water ; but whether Marius allowed this to 
happen designedly, or turned an error to his advantage, is 
doubtful; certain it is, however, that the courage of the 
Romans, stimulated by necessity, was the cause of their 
victory. Eor when the troops clamoured for water, " You 
are men," he replied ; "yonder you have it." Such, in con- 
sequence, was the spirit with which they fought, and such 
the slaughter of the enemy, that the Eomans drank from the 
ensanguined stream not more water than blood of the bar- 

1 Wheeling about] Quum — regyrarent. The latter word is a conjecture of 
Salmasius, approved by Grsevius. Duker retains the oommon reading remi- 
grareni^ which is manifestly corrupt. 

2 The people of Mars] Martins popuhu. They intimated that one warlike 
people ought to oblige another warlike people. 
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barians. Their king himself, Teutobochus, who was accus- 
tomed to vault over four or six horses at once, could scarcely 
mount one when he fled, and being taken prisoner in the 
neighbouring forest, was a remarkable object m the triumph, 
for, being a man of extraordinary stature, he towered above 
the trophies themselves. 

The Teutones being utterly cut off, Marius directed his 
efforts against the Cimbri. This pieople had made a descent, 
even (who would believe it ?) in the time of winter, which 
raises the Alps^ still higher than ordinary, rolling forward, 
like a falling mass of rock, from the Tridentine heights into 
Italy as far as the Adige. Attempting the passage of the 
river, not by the aid of a bridge or of boats, but, with the 
stupidity ot savages, trying to stem it with their bodies, and 
making vain efforts to stop its current with their hands and 
shields, they at last blocked it up with a mass of trees thrown 
into it, and so got across. And had they immediately 
marched for Eome in a body, and eager for battle, the 
danger to the city would have been great ; but delaying in 
the parts about Venice, where the climate of Italy is most 
luxurious, their vigour was diminished by the very mildness 
of the country and atmosphere. When they had been 
further relaxed by the use of bread, cooked flesh, and 
pleasant wines, Marius opportunely came up with them. They 
requested our general to fix upon a day for battle, and he ap- 
pointed, the next. They engaged in an open plain, which they 
call the Eaudian field. There fell on the side of the enemy to 
the number of sixty thousand; on ours fewer than three 
hundred. The barbarians were slaughtered during an entire 
day. Marius had also assisted valour by artifice, in imitation 
of Hannibal and his stratagem at Cannse. In the first place, 
he had fixed on a foggy day^, so that he could charge the 
enemy before they were aware of his approach ; and, as it 

1 Raises the Alps] Qu(b aUms Alpes levat. " Thi^ is yery trne,'* says Grse- 
vius, "for snow is spread over snow, and is turned, they say, into stone." See c. 
10, kyeme creverant Alpes. 

2 He had fixed on a foggy day] Nebidosum diem. To attribnte these stra- 
tagems to Marias, in imitation of Hannibal, is absnrd. Marias was asked to fix 
a day for battle, and chose the next, without knowing whether it would be foggy 
or clear. The fog, too, as Floras says, was so dense that the Gauls could not see 
the Romans approaching ; yet he states that there was sunshine reflected from 
the Roman helmets, and making the heaven seem in a blaze. 

2a 
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was windj also, he manoeuvred so that the dust was driyen 
into the eyes and fjELoes of the enemy ; while, in addition, he 
had arranged his troops to face the east, so that, as was 
afterwards learned &om the prisoners, the heaven seemed to 
be on £Lre from the glittering of the Soman helmets and the 
reflection of the sun's rays from them. But the struggle 
with the enemies' wives was not less severe than that with 
themsdves ; for the women, being mounted on the waggcms 
and other carriages, which had been ranged around as a 
defence, fought from them, as from towers, with spears and 
pikes. The death of these savages was as glorious as their 
contest for victory ; for whffli, upon sending an embassy to 
Marius, they MLed to obtain their liberty, and sacerdotal 
protection^, which it was not lawful to grant, they either 
fell, after strangling or braining the whole of their children, 
by mutual wounds, or hanged themselves, with ropes made 
of their own hair, upon trees and the yokes of their waggons. 
Their king Bojorix tell in the battle, Ighting furiously, and 
not without avenging himself. 

The third body, the Tigurini, whidi, as if for a reserve 
had taken post on the Noric heights of the Alps, dispersing 
in diflerent ways, and betaking themselves to igfioble flight 
or depredations, at last quite disappeared. Thus joyful and 
happy news, of the deliveranee of Italy and the securing of 
the empre, the people of Borne received, not, as is usual, 
by the mouths of men, but, if we may believe it, by the 
intervention of the gods themselves. For the very same 
day on which the contest was decided, two young men, 
crowned with laurel, were seen, in hoot of the temple <^ 
Castor and Pollux, to deliv:^ a letter to the prsetor; and a 
general rumour prevailed in the theatre of a victory over the 
Cimbri^, attended with the expression, ** May it be happy for 

^ Sftcerdotal protectioB] Sacerdotittm. "They did not desire, as Madame 
Dftder sapposefl, to iastitnte any saoerdotal body, eitlnr peculiar to tilemflelves, 
or in ooDUBon ivith any other prieste, bnt meiely DBqnesitod to be cotmnitted to 
the custody of the Vestal viigins. Ordruni ut-^virgiuibm Vmte^^us dono mk- 
teraaur, ajfirmemiles mque ae, at^pte tSks, vkHia cetumbittts eaipertes JkOuras, 
YaL May., vi, 1, fin." JDuher. 

2 Of a victatj over the Cimbri, ^] Frequmuqae m speotaotth rumor 
VicteinsB Cimbrkie Feliciter, dixiL Thns stands ilie passage in Dnkei's text, and, 
I believe, 'm. all others, as if VictoruB were a iatwe detpoidiog on felicktr^ and 
the sense were, " Gfood fortone for the -viotocy over the Oimbri." In thu sense 
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US." What could be more wonderful, what more extraor- 
dinary, than this ? For as if Rome, raised on her own hills, 
had taken a view of the battle, the people were clapping 
their hands in the citj, as is the case at a show of gladiators, 
at the very moment when the Cimbri were falling in the 
field. 

CHAP. IV. THE THBACIA2<r WAE. 

After the Macedonians were subdued, the Thracians, 
please the gods^, rebelled ; a people who had themselves been 
tributary to the Macedonians, and who, not satis&ed with 
making inroads into the neighbouring provinces of Thessaly 
and Dalmatia, advanced as far as the Adriatic. Being con- 
tent with this as a boundary, nature apparently stopping 
their progress, they hurled their weapons into the waves. 
No crudty, however, during the whole course of their march, 
had been left unexerdsed by their fury upon such as they 
took prisoners ; they offered human blood to the gods ; they 
drank from men's skulls ; they made death, &om fire and 
sword^, more ignominious by every kind of insult ; and they 
even forced by tortures^ infants from their mothers' wombs. 

Of all the Thracians the most savage were the Scordisci ; 
and to their strength was added cunning. (Hieir situation 

Grutear and Freiosheinias expressly say that the words are to be taken, and 
adduce a passage or two from Saetonias in yrhieh/eliciter is joined with a dative. 
But these datives in Snetonins are, as Duker observes in his note, datives of the 
person ; and both he and Scheffer doubt whether a dative of the thing, such as 
vktoria, can properly be used \^& feUcUer, Duker therefore proposes to take 
victorioi Cimbnem as a genitive with nimor, and to let /didter stand by itself, as 
in Ph»d., ▼., 1, 4: Fdkiter, oibolammttL In this sense I have given the passage 
in the translation. 

^ Ch. IV. Please the gods] Si dUs placet, A contemptnous expression, 
dmllar to our phrase God wot, as " Peter, God wot, thought to do it." 

2 Death, from fire and sword] Mortem tarn igni guam Jvmo is the common 
reading. I have adopted Wasse's oonjectnre,/erro. Dnker, indeed, endeavours 
to support ./iimo by references to Cicero, Yerr., i., 17, where a man is described 
9A tortured by fumigatioB, and to Vulcat. GalL, iv., with the notes of Oasaubon 
and Salmasius. But there would be no need to say that the Thradans addoi 
intuit to death by smoke, a death sufficiently insulting in itself. 

' Forced by tortures, ^c] Extorquere tormentis, *^ Tormenta accipo funes 
oirca ventrem tensos et ligatos. Tormento teruior, Priap. Garm., v. Vide ibi 
Scalig. Colv. et Scip. Gentil. ad Apul. ApoL non long^ k princ. Quanquom etiam 
aliis modis compresso ventre partus extorqueri potest.** Duker* 

2a2 
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among woods and mountains agreed with their temper. An 
army, accordingly, which Cato commanded, was not only 
routed or put to flight by them, but, what resembled a 
prodigy, entirely cut off. JDidius, however, drove them back, 
as they were straggling and dispersed in unrestrained de- 
vastation of the country, into their own Thrace. Drusus 
repelled them further, and hindered them from crossing the 
Danube. Minucius made havoc of them all along the banks 
of the Hebrus, though he lost many of his men when the 
river, which deceived them with its ice, was attempted by 
his cavalry. Piso passed over Ehodope and Caucasus. Curio 
went as far as Dacia, but was afraid to penetrate the dark- 
ness of its forests. Appius advanced to the Sarmatians, 
LucuUus to the Tanais, the boundary of those nations, and 
to the lake MsBotis. Nor were these most savage of enemies 
subdued by any other treatment than such as they exercised 
on others ; for cruelties by fire and sword were inflicted on 
all that were taken prisoners. But nothing seemed more 
horrid to these barbarians than that they should be left 
with their hands cut off, and be obliged to live and survive 
their sufferings. 

CHAP. V. THE MITHEIDATIC WAB. 

The Pontic nations lie to the north, along the sea on the 
lefb^, and have their name from the Pontus. Of these people 
and countries the most ancient king was ^etes. After mm 
reigned Artabazes, who was sprung from one of the seven 
Persians. Then came Mithridates, the mightiest of all 
kings ; jfor though four years were sufficient to defeat Pyrr- 
hus, and seventeen to conquer Hannibal, this monarch held 
out for forty years, till, being subdued in three great wars, 
he was, by the good fortune of Sylla, the bravery of LucuUus, 
and the greatness of Pompey, entirely brought to nothing. 

As a pretext for war, he alleged to Cassius, our ambas- 
sador, that " his borders were wasted by Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia." Moved, however, by a spirit of ambition, he 
burned with a desire to grasp all Asia, and, if he could, all 
Europe. Our vices gave him hope and confidence ; for while 
we were distracted by civil wars, the opportunity of attacking 

1 Ch. y. Abng the sea on the left] In mare sinistrum. The Pontos Euzinns, 
which lies on the left of those sailing from Italy into Asia Minor. 
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US tempted him ; and Marius, Svlla, and Sertorius showed 
him from a distance that the side of the empire was exposed. 
In the midst, therefore, of these sufferings and disturbances 
of the commonwealth, the tempest of the Pontic war, as if 
seizing its opportunity, suddenly descended, as from the ex- 
treme heights of the north, upon a people wearied and pre- 
occupied. Its first irruption at once snatched Bithynia 
from us. Asia was next seized with similar terror, and our 
cities and people without delay revolted to the king. He 
himself was active and urgent, and exercised cruelty as if he 
thought it a virtue. For what could be more, atrocious than 
one of his edicts, ordering all citizens of Eome that were in 
Asia to be put to death ? Then, indeed, homes, temples, and 
altars, and all obligations, human and divine, were violated. 
This terror in Asia opened to the king also a passage into 
Europe. Accordingly, Archelaus and Neoptolemus, two ot 
his generals, being despatched thither, the Cyclades, Delos, 
EuboBa, (and all the islands except Rhodes, which adhered to 
us more firmly than ever,) with Athens, the very glory of 
Greece, were seized by his troops. The dread of the king 
even affected Italy and the city of Rome itself. Lucius 
Sjlla, therefore, a man excellent in war, hastened to oppose 
him, and repelled, as with a push of the hand, the enemy 
who was advancing with equal impetuosity. Athens, a city 
which was the mother of com, he first compelled, by siege 
and famine, to eat (who would believe it?) the flesh of 
human beings ; and then, having undermined the harbour of 
the Piraeeus, with its six walls and more^, and having reduced 
tJie most ungrateful ofmen^, as he himself called them, he yet 

^ With its six walls and more] Sex quogue et ampUus mteris. " What six 
walls were those," says Grsevius, " that were overthrown by Sylla? From the 
records of antiquity it does not appear that the Piraeeus had any other than the 
two long walls." He therefore conjectares that these six walls mast have been 
jnerely walls erected for the occasion, one behind the other, as successive defences 
against the besiegers ; a conjecture which he supports by a reference to Appian's 
account of the siege. Duker agrees with Grasvius. Bede, indeed, on the Acts 
of the Apostles, and Orosius, vi., 2, speak of the Pirseeus as being fortified with 
a sevenfold wall, (septempHci muro,) but they seem merely to have been misled 
bj this passage of Florus. 

' Most ungrateful of men] Tngratissitnoa kominum. As having banished or 
ill-treated most of their benefactors and great men, Theseus, Solon, Miltiades, 
Gimon, Demosthenes, ^c. 
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spared them for the honour of their deceased anceators, aad 
for the sake of their religion and fame. Haying next driT>»i 
the king's garrisons from Euhcea and Bceotia, he dispersed 
the whole of his forces in one battle at Charonea, and in a 
second at Orchomenus ; and shortly after, crossing over into 
Asia, he overthrew the monsrdi himself, when the war wonld 
have been brought to a conclusion, had he not been desirous 
to triumph over Mithridates rather speediLj than com- 
pletely^. 

The following, however, was the condition in whidi Sylla 
placed Asia. A treaty was made with the people of Fontus. 
He recovered Bithynia for^ king Nicomedes, and Cappadocia 
for Ariobarzanes. Asia thus became ours again, as it had 
begun to be. But Mithridates was only repulsed. Thk 
state of things, accordingly, did not humble the people of 
Pontus, but incensed them. For the king, being caught, as 
it were, with the hope of possessing Asia and Europe^, now 
sought to recover both by right of war, not as belonging to 
others, but because he had before lost them. 

As fires, therefore, which have not been completely extin- 
guished, burst forth into greater flames, so Mithridates, with 
an increased number of forces, and indeed with the whole 
strength of his kingdom, descended again upon Asia, by sea, 
by land, and along the rivers. Cyzicus, a noble city, adorns 
the shore of Asia with its citadel, walls, harbour, and towers. 
This city, as if it had been another Boine, he assailed with 

^ Rather speedily than completely] Cito quam vere. " Florns has here fallen 
into an error, for Sylla did not triumph over Mithridates till some yours afUr> 
wards, at the conclasion of the civil war. Nor did he make peace witii 
Mithridates from desire of a triumph, bat that he might be at liberty to torn his 
anns against the faction of MarinSj which was then domineering in Italy." 
Duker, 

' He recovered Bithynia for, ^c] In all the editions the passage stands fhtn: 
Recepit Bithffniam a rege Nicomede, db Ariobarzane Cappadockmk This, as 
all the commentators observe, is evidently eonupt. I have fdbwed the emendi^ 
tion proposed by Salmasius: Mec^t Bitkymam regi Nicomed% Arkharzam 
Cappadoctam. Lipsins conjectnred, EecipU BUkgniam a Rege NicomedeSj Ario- 
harzanes Cappadooiam. 

' Asia and Europe] Gnevins and Madame Dacier wished to expunge EurcpA 
from the text, bat Doker desires to preserve it, as Mithridates, in the prece^g 
part of the war, had had a view to a portion of Enrope as well as to all Asia. 
Bat as aHen€an and raptam fdlow in the singnlar, the ezpnnctim seema 
jnstiiiable. 
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his whole wfirlike foarce ; but a messenger, who, (sTirprising 
to relate,) seated on a stuffed skin, and steering his course 
with his feet, had made his way through the middle of the 
enemy's ships, (appearing, to thoee who saw him from a dis- 
tance, to be some kind of sea-monster,) gave the citizens 
courage to make resistance, by assuring them that Lucullua 
was approaching. Soon after, distress reverting upon the 
king, and famine, from the long continuance of the siege, 
and pestilence, as a sequel to the famine, pressing grievously 
upon him, LucuUus surprised him as he was encCeavouring 
to retreat, and slew so great a portion of his army, that the 
rivers Ghranicus and -^apus w&te reddened with blood. 
The crafty king, well acquainted with Eoman avarice, or- 
dered the baggage and money to be scattered about by his 
troops as they fled, as a means of retarding the course of the 
pursuers. 

Nor was his retreat by sea more fortunate than that by 
land; for a tempest, in the Pontus Euxinus, falling on a 
fleet of above a hundred ships, laden with warlike stores, 
shattered it with so miserable a havoc, that its fate pre- 
sented the appearance of the sequel to a sea-fight, as ii 
Lucullus, by some compact with the waves and storms, had 
delivered the king to the winds to conquer. 

The whole strength of his mighty kingdom was now greatly 
impaired ; but his spirit rose with his misfortunes. Turning, 
therefore, to the neighbouring nations, he involved in his 
destruction ahnost the whole of the east and north. The 
Iberians, Caspians, -Albanians, and the people of both 
Greater and Lesser Armenia, were solicited to join him ; 
and Fortune, by every means in her power, sought glory, 
and name, and titles, ibr her favourite Pompey, who, seeing 
Asia excited with new commotions, and one king rising after 
another, thought that he ought not to delay till the strength 
of the nations should be united, but, having speedily made 
a bridge of boats, was the first of all before him^ to pass the 

1 First of all before him] Omrnktm ante te primus. A mode of expres- 
sion coimnoB among the Greeks, as in Xen. Sympos., c Tiii.| 40: UpoTrpeiri* 
araros BoKits lunu rap 'jrpoy€y€vrjixftwp, " You seem the greatest ornament 
to the priesthood of all that were before yon." So Milton, Par. L., !▼., 323 : 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 
Other examples might be found in abuadance. 
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Euphrates, and overtaking the king in the middle of Ar- 
menia, suppressed him (such was his good fortune !) in one 
battle. The engagement took place by night, and the moon 
was Pompey's ally ; for having, as if fighting on his side, 
stationed herself in the rear of the enemy, and in front of 
the Eomans, the men of Pontus, by mistake, discharged their 
weapons at their own long shadows, taking them^ for bodies 
of the enemy. In that night, indeed, Mithridates was utterly 
overcome ; for he was able to do nothing afterwards ; though 
he made all manner of ejfforts, like serpents, which, when their 
head is crushed, threaten with their tails to the last. Having 
fled from the enemy to the Colchians, he sought to alarm, by 
a sudden descent, the coasts of Sicily and our own Campania, 
to form a communication between the Bosporus and Colchis^, 
then to hasten through Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, and 
so to make a sudden inroad into Italy. But this he only 
conceived ; for, being prevented from the execution of it by a 
revolt of his subjects, and by the treachery of his son Phar- 
naces, he at last ended by the sword the life which he had in 
vain attempted by poison. 

Pompey, meantime, in pursuit of the remains of the rebels 
in Asia, was hurrying through divers nations and countries. 
Tollowing the Armenians eastward, and capturing Artaxata, 
the metropolis of the kingdom, he allowed Tigranes, on offer- 
ing submission, to retain his throne. Then, steering hia 
course by the stars, as in a voyage over the sea, towards the 
Scythian north, he overthrew the Colchians, gave quarter to 
Iberia, spared the Albanians, and, pitching his camp at the 
foot of Mount Caucasus, commanded Orodes, king of the 
Colchians, to remove down into the plains, and required 
also Arthoces, who ruled the Iberians, to give his children as 
hostages. Orodes, too, who sent him from his country of 

^ Long shadows, taking them, ^c] Umbras suas quasi kostiiim corpora^ i^c. 
Not very likely. Lipeius would strike oat suas; but it occurs in all the 
copies. 

* To form a communication between the Bosporus and Colchis] Colchis tenus 
jungere Bosporon, " These words labour under no small obscurity. To me, 
however, Floras seems to mean nothing more than that Mithridates wished, as 
Appian states, to attach to himself the natives lying between the Bosporus and 
Colchis, and, with their aid, to transfer the war into Europe." Duker. Madame 
Dacier thought of explaining Jungere Bosporon by "jungere ripas Bospori ponte 
ex navibus," but this would deprive Colchis tenus of all meaning. 
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Albania a golden couch and other presents, he amply re- 
warded. Afterwards, turning his army to the south, and 
passing Mount Libanus in Syria, and Damascus, he led the 
Soman standards through the well-known groves of per- 
fumes, and the forests of frankincense and balm. The 
Arabians, if he gave them any commission, were ready to 
execute it. The Jews made an effort to defend Jerusalem ; 
but this city he also entered, and saw the grand mystery of 
an impious nation laid open, as it were, under a golden sky^. 
And being chosen arbiter between two brothers, who were 
disputing about the throne, he gave sentence that Hyrcanus 
should be king, and cast Aristobulus, as he was unwilling to 
submit to his decision, into chains. Thus the Eoman people, 
under the leadership of Pompey, having traversed the whole 
of Asia where it is broadest, made that the middle province 
of their empire which they had previously accounted the last. 
For except the Parthians, who preferred coming to a treaty, 
and the Indians, who were as yet ignorant of us, aU Asia, 
between the Red and Caspian Seas and the Qcean, was under 
our jurisdiction, having been either conquered or overawed 
by the arms of Pompey. 

CHAP. yi. THE WAE AGAINST THE PIRATES. 

In the mean time, while the Eomans were engaged in 
different parts of the world, the Cilicians had spread them- 
selves over the sea, and, by the obstruction of commerce, and 
the disruption of the bonds of human society, had ^ade the 
seas as impassable by their piracies as they would have been 
rendered by a tempest. 

The state of Asia, disturbed by the wars of Mithridates, 
gave confidence to these desperate and audacious robbers, 
who, under covert of the confusion of a war raised by others, 
and the odium against a foreign prince, roved up and down 
without control. Even at first, under a leader named 

* The grand mystery— tinder a golden sky] lUudgrande impice gerUis arcanum 
patens, sub aureo uti caslo. Thus stands the passage in Doker. Some editions 
have sub aweo vilem ccelo, bat vitem is a mere conjecture of Lipsins, from a 
passage in Josephos, Ant., ziv., 3, where it is said that Aristobnlns sent to Rome, 
as a present to Pompey, a golden vine. This conjecture Salmasius, Graevius, 
and Selden, unite in condemning. Grsevias himself proposed sub aureo uti veto, 
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Isidoms, they did not confine tbemselyes^ to the neighbour- 
ing sea, but exercised their piracies between Crete and 
Cyrene, and between Achaia and the Malean Gulf, which, 
j&om the spoils that they took there, they named the Golden 
Gulf. Fublius Servilius was sent against them, who, though 
he worsted their light and nimble brigantines^ with his heavy 
and well-appointed ships of war, did not obtain a victory 
without much bloodshed. He was not, however, content 
with driving them from the sea, but sacked their strongest 
towns, stored with spoil that they had been long in collecting, 
Phaselis, Olympos, and Isaurus, the very stronghold of 
Cilicia, whence, conscious that he had achieved a great ex- 
ploit, he assumed the name of Isaurieus. 

Yet the pirates, though humbled by so many losses, could 
not, on that account, confine themselves to the land, but, like 
certain animals, which have a twofold nature for living either 
on land or in water, they became, upon the retreat of the 
enemy, impatient of remaining ashore, and sprung back again 
into the waters, extending their excursions, indeed, somewhat 
' more widely than before. So that Pompey, who had been so for- 
tunate already, yras considered a fit person to secure a victory 
over these depredators, and this was made an addition to his 
Mithridatic province^. Eesolving, accordingly, to suppress, 
at once and for ever, a plague that had dispersed itself over the 
whole sea, he proceeded against it with extraordinary* mea- 

observing that Pompej entered the Sanctum Sanctormn, and saw in it nothing 
bnt empty space, covered with a veil embroidered with gold. 

1 Ch. yi. Did not confine themselves] Non cotOenH. The nan is not In 
Dnker's text, bat the necessity for it is shown in the notes both by him and 
GrsBvios. The sea between Crete and Cyrene, and the Malean Gnlf, could not be 
called proxmum mare with reference to Cilicia. 

2 Brigantines] Myoparonas. A word compounded, according to Festus, of 
two words, m^on, (as Scaliger reads,) and paron, both signifying vessels of some 
kind. Tumebus, Adversar., iii., 1, thinks that they had their name from the 
island Paroa and the city Myus* Scaliger, on Festus, would derive the word from 
HVSi a mouse, and Paros, on the supposition that tiiey were shaped something 
like the body of a mouse. 

3 Was made an ad<Mtion to his Mithridatie province] MvUnridaUcm provmeia 
facta accemo, " Florus is in error m supposing that the war against the pvates 
was an addition or appendix to the Mithridatic war, for he was not sent agamst 
Mithridates till the war with the pirates was ended, as is clear from Cicero pro 
Leg. ManiL, Plutarch, and Appian." Duker, 

« Extraordinary] Ditmo, As hwt and BaifUvios are used among the Greeki. 
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sures. As he had a large naval force, both of his own and our 
allies the Bhodians, he secured the entrances both of the Pon- 
tus and the Ocean^, with the aid of several captams and com- 
manders. Gellius was stationed in the Tuscan sea, Plotius 
in that of Sicily. Gratilius guarded the Ligurian bay, Fom- 
peius* the Gallic, Torquatus the Balearic ; fiberius !Nero had 
charge of the Strait of Gibraltar, where the entrance to our 
sea opens ; Lentulus watched the Libyan sea, Marcellinus 
the l^yptian, the young Pompeys the Adriatic, Terentius 
Varro the jEgean and Pontic, Metellus the Pamphylian, and 
Caepio the Asiatic ; while Porcius Cato locked up the mouth 
of the Propontis like a gate, with his ships drawn across it. 
Thus, whatever pirates were to be found in any harbour, bay, 
creek, recess, promontory, strait, or peninsula, were inclosed 
and secured, as it were, with a net. Pompey himself directed 
his efforts against Gilicia, the source and origin of the war. 
Nor did the enemy shrink firom an engagement with him, 
not, indeed, from confidence in their strength, but, as they 
were hard pressed, they were willing to appear daring. But 
they did nothing more than meet the first onset, for imme-* 
diately afberwards, when they saw the beaks of our ships 
encircling them, they threw down their weapons and oars, 
and, with a general clapping of hands, which was with them 
a sign of supplication, intreated for quarter. Never did we 
obtain a victory with so little bloodshed. Nor was any nation 
afberwards found so faithful to us ; a state of things which 
was secured by the remarkable prudence of the general, who 
removed this maritime people far from the sight of the sea, 
and tied them down, as it were, to the inland parts of the 
country. Thus, at the same time, he both recovered the 
free use of the sea for ships, and restored to the land its 
own men. 

In this triumph what shall we most admire ? Its expe- 
dition, as being gained in forty days ? Its good fortune, as 
not a single ship was lost ? Or its durable effect, as the 
Cilicians, in consequence of it, were never after pirates ? 

1 Entrances both of the Pontns and the Ocean] Utraque PonH et Occam ora. 
Both the Thracian BoMporas and the Fretwn Gaditanum, or Strait of Gibraltar. 

2 Pompeins] Doker conjectores Fompotmuj as in Appian. 
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CHAP. VII. THE CBETAN WAE. 

The Cretan war, if we would but admit the truth, we our- 
selves occasioned, solely from a desire of subduing that noble 
island. It was thought to have favoured Mithridates, and we 
resolved to take vengeance for this ojffeuce by force of arms. 
The first who invaded the island was Marcus Antonius ; and, 
indeed, with such vast hopes and confidence of success, that 
he carried in his vessels more chains than arms. He, however, 
paid the penalty of his rashness, for the enemy captured most 
of his ships, and the dead bodies of the prisoners were sus- 
pended from the sails and tackHng. In this manner the 
Cretans, with their sails spread, rowed back in triumph to 
harbours. 

At a subsequent period, Metellus, after wasting the whole 
island with fire and. sword, drove the inhabitants to their 
fortresses and towns, and took Qnossus^, Erythrsea, and 
Cydonia, tlie mother, as the Qreeks are wont to call it, of its 
cities^ ; and so cruel was his treatment of the prisoners, that 
most of them poisoned themselves, while others sent offers 
of surrender to Pompey, who was then at a distance. Pom- 
pey, though fully engaged in Asiatic affairs, nevertheless de- 
spatched Antonius as his deputy to Crete, and thus gained 
reputation from another man's province. But Metellus en- 
forced the rights of war on the enemy only the more unmer- 
cifully, and, after suppressing Lasthenes and Panares, cap- 
tains of Cydonia, returned home victorious; yet from so 
remarkable a conquest he gained nothing more than the 
surname of Creticus. 

CHAP. VIII. THE BALEAEIC WAE. 

As the family of Metellus Macedonicus was accustomed 
to military surnames, it was not long, after one of his sons 
became Creticus, tiU the other was called Balearicus. The 
Balearic Isles, at that time, had infested the seas with piratic 
outrages. You would wonder that a savage people, living 
in the woods, should venture even to look upon the sea 
from the top of their rocks. But they had courage to go 

1 Cb. Vn. Took Gnossns] It is necessary to supply, in the Latin text, cepU^ 
or some such verb, which, as Duker observes, seems to have been lost. 
* Mother of its cities.'] Urbium nuUrem, Its metropolis. 
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on board some ill-made boats, and, from time to time, sur- 
prised vessels sailing by with unexpected attacks. Seeing 
also a Eoman fleet approaching from the sea, and looking 
upon it as a prize, they ventured to engage it, and, at the 
first onset, covered the ships with a vast shower of small 
and great stones. Every one of them fights with three 
slings ; and who can wonder that their execution with these 
instruments is very sure, when they are the only weapons of 
the nation, and the use of them is their only exercise from 
their infancy ? A child receives no food from his mother 
but what he has struck down with his sling at her bidding. 
But they did not long frighten the Eomans with their 
stones ; for, when they came to close combat, and felt the 
effects of our beaks, and the weapons that fell upon them, 
they set up a bellowing like oxen, and fled to the shore, 
where, dispersing themselves among the nearest hiUs, they 
were to be found before they could be conquered. 

CHAP. IX. THE EXPEDITION TO CTPEUS. 

The fate of the islands was come ; and Cyprus, in conse- 
quence, was taken without a war. Of this island, which 
abounded in wealth from times of old, and was for this 
reason^ sacred to Venus, Ptolemy was king ; but such was 
the fame of its riches, and not without cause, that a people 
who had conquered nations, and was accustomed to give 
away kingdoms, ordered, at the instigation of Publius 
Clodius the tribune, that the king's property, though he 
was their ally and still living, should be brought into the 
public treasury. Ptolemy, upon the news of this decree, 
hastened his death by poison. Porcius Cato, however, 
brought the wealth of Cyprus in Libumian vessels^ into the 
mouth of the Tiber, an event which replenished the treasury 
of Rome more largely than any triumph. 

* Cli. IX. For this reason] Ob hoc. " I see no ground for this assertion: U 
was ricky therefore sacred to Venus, It would surely rather have been sacred to 
Juno. To me, therefore, it appears that we should read, not 6b hoc, on account 
of this, but ad hoc^ in addition to this." Fr&mhemius, This conjecture is 
approved both by Grsevius and Duker. 

2 Libumian vessels] Libumis. *' Those vessels were now called Liburnian, 
which were previously termed triremes, quadriremes, ^., as is shown by Scheffer, 
de Milit Nav., iL, 2." Duker, Their name was from the Libumi, a people of 
Illyricnm. The reader may consult the commentators on Hor. Epod., i., 1. 
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CHAP. X. THE GALLIC WAB. 

When Asia was subdued by the efforts of Pompey, For- 
tune conferred what remained to be done in Europe upon 
Caesar. There were still left the most savage of all nations^ 
the Qauls and Grermans; and Britain, though separated 
from the whole world, had yet one to conquer it. The first 
commotion in Gaul arose from the Helvetii, who, lying be- 
tween the Ehone and the Bhine, and finding their country 
insufficient for them, came forth, after setting fire to their 
cities, (an act equivalent to an oath that they would not re- 
turn,) to ask of us new settlements. But C^sar, having 
asked for time to consider of their application, prevented 
them, meanwhile, from getting off, by breaking down the 
bridge over the Bhone, and straightway drove back this 
warlike nation to their former abodes, as a shepherd drives 
his flocks into the fold. The next affair was a war with the 
BelgSB, which was attended with far more bloodshed, as 
beiug a struggle with men fighting for their liberty. In 
the course of it were displayed many brave acts among the 
soldiery, and a remaricable one of the general himself, who, 
when his troops were on the point of flight, having snatched 
a buckler from a retreating soldier, hurried to the front of 
the army, and restored the battle by his own exertions. 
Then followed a naval war with the Veneti, but there was a 
greater struggle in it with the Ocean than with the ships of 
the enemy ; for the vessels were rude and iU-shaped, and 
were shattered as soon as they felt our beaks ; but the con- 
test was obstructed by the sliallows, as the Ocean, retiring 
by its usual ebbs during the engagement, seemed disposed 
to put a stop to the war. 

There were also other div^sities of operation, according 
to the nature of the people and the ground. The Aquitani, 
a crafty nation, betook themselves to their caverns ; C»sar 
ordered them to be shut up in them. The Morini dispersed 
themselves among their woods ; he ordered the woods to be 
set on fire. 

Let no one say that the Q-auls are mere senseless warriors; 
for they act with cunning. Indutiomarus called together 
the Treviri, Ambiorix the Eburones; and the two, in the 
absence of Cesar, having entered into a conspiracy, fell 
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upon his lieutenant-generals. Indutiomarus was yaliantlr 
repulsed by Dolabella, and his bead carried from the field. 
Ambiorix, however, placing an ambuscade in a valley, gave 
us by that contrivance a defeat, so that our camp was plun- 
dered, and our treasure carried off. Then we lost Cotta, 
and Titurius Sabinus, one of the legates. Nor was any re- 
venge a^erwards taken on Ambiorix, as he lay in perpetual 
ecmceahnent bey<md the Ehine. 

Yet the Ehine was not, on that account, left unassailed ; 
nor was it just that the receiver and protector of our enemies 
should escape. The first battle against the Germans on its 
hanks arose indeed from very just grounds ; for the Mdm 
made complaints of their inroads. And how great was the 
haughtiness of Ariovistus ! When our ambassadors said to 
him, " Come to Csesar," " And who is Osesar ?" he retorted ; 
" let him come to me, if he will. What is it to him what 
our Germany does ? Do I meddle with the Bomans f" In 
consequence of this reply, so great was the dread of the un- 
known people in the Eoman camp, that wills were pubHcly 
made even in the prineipiaK But the greater the vast 
bodies of the enemy were, the more were they exposed to 
swords and other weapons. The ardour of the Eoman 
soldiers in the battle cannot be better shown than by the 
circumstance that when 1^ barbarians, having raised 
their shields above their heads, protected themselves with 
a testudo^, the Eomans leaped upon their very buck- 
lers, and then came down upon their throats with their 
swords. 

The Tencteri were ike next ihAt made complaints of the 

^ Cb. X. Even in the princ^na'] Etiam inprincipvU. *^ He meaoB eitber that 
the chief men of the army, militarj tribunes, prefects, and others, who were 
quartered in the prmcipia, made their wills ; or that the common soldiers, seized 
with terror, betrayed Uieir feeHngs by making their wins imder the very eyes of 
the general and the ether ofiicefB.** Duher. ** The lower part of the camp was 
separated from the upper by a broad open space, which extended the whole 
breach of the camp, cidled prmcipia, (liv., rii., 12,) where the tribunal of the 
general was erected, where 'he either administered justice or harangoed the army. 
Tacit Annal. i., €7, Hist, iiL, 13; where the tribunes held their courts, {jura 
reddebant,} Lir. zxrin., 24; and punishments were infficted. Suet 0th., c. 1, 
Aug., c 24; where ilie prmcipal standards of the army, and the altars of the 
gods stood. Tacit. AnnaL, L 3d.'* Adam's Bom. Ant, p. 343, %to. ed. 

2 With a testudo] Testudine. See SsH., Jug., c. 96. 
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Germans. Caesar then, of his own impulse, crossed the 
Moselle^ by a bridge of ships, and passed even the Bhine 
itself, to seek the enemy in the Hercynian forests. But 
the whole nation had fled away to their- thickets and fens, 
so great alarm did the Roman force, suddenly appear- 
ing on that side of the river, excite in them. Nor was the 
Rhine crossed by Caesar only once, but even a second time, 
when a bridge was built over it. The consternation of the 
barbarians grew then much greater, for when they saw 
their Rhine taken captive with a bridge, which seemed to 
them as a yoke laid upon it, they all fled a second time to 
their woods and marshes, and, what was most vexatious to 
Caesar, no enemies remained to be conquered. 

All, therefore, by land and sea^, being subdued, he cast 
his eyes upon the wide Ocean, and, as if the world which 
the Romans possessed was not sufficient for them, he medi- 
tated the conquest of another. Having accordingly equipped 
a fleet, he set sail for Britain. He crossed the water with 
extraordinary expedition, for, having started from a harbour 
of the Morini^ at the third watch, he reached the island be- 
fore mid-day. The shores were crowded with a tumultuous 
assemblage of the enemy, and their chariots, as if in conster- 
nation at the sight of something strange, were hurrying 
backwards and forwards. Their trepidation was in conse- 
quence a victory to Caesar, who received arms and hostages 
from them while they were in alarm, and would have pro- 
ceeded further along their coasts, had not the Ocean punished 
his daring fleet with a wreck. He returned, therefore, for 
the present, into Gaul ; but, having augmented his fleet, 
and reinforced his army, he ventured again upon the same 
Ocean, and pursued the same Britains into the Caledonian 
forests, taking one of the Cavelian princes* prisoner. Con- 

* The Moselle] Mosuila, Generallj Tmtten MostiUct, 

2 All— by land and sea] Ommbua — ierrd mariqw. By mari the people and 
places on the coast are meant. 

3 Harbour of the Morini] Morino porta. What harbour Moms means, is 
uncertain. The Morini were on the coast of the English channel, opposite Dover. 

^ One of the Cavelian princes] Unum e regibus Cavdianis. None of the 
editors think this reading sound. " Freinshemius excellently conjectures unum ^ 
regibus Cassivelauni^ or unum e regihus Caasivdaunum ; for though Caesar did 
not take Cassivelaunus himself, Florus may mean that he took some captain or 
petty prince of Cassivelaunus." Gmmus. 
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tent with these exploits, (for his object was not to get a 
province, but a name,) he sailed back with greater booty 
than before, the Ocean itself being also more tranquil and 
propitious, a!s if it acknowledged itself to be under his 
power. 

But the greatest rising of all the Gauls, which was also 
the last, was when that prince, so formidable for his stature, 
martial skill, and courage, (his very name, Vercingetorix, 
being apparently intended to excite terror,) drew together 
all the Arvemi and Bituriges, in conjunction with the Car- 
nutes and Sequani. This king, upon festivals and days of 
assembly, when he had the people collected in great numbers 
in the groves, roused them, by his high-spirited harangues, 
to recover their former liberty and rights. CsBsar was at 
that time absent, levying troops at Eavenna, and the Alps 
had grown higher during the winter^, so that they thought 
his passage stopped. But he, (such was his happy temerity 
at the report of these proceedings,) forcing a way with a 
light-armed troop over tops of mountains previously impass- 
able, and over snows never before trodden, reached G-aul, 
collected a force from the different winter-quarters, and 
secured a position in the midst of the country before he was 
apprehended to be on the borders of it. Proceeding then 
against the cities that took the chief part in the insurrec- 
tion, he overthrew Avaricum, with its garrison of forty 
thousand men, and burned to the ground Alexia, though 
relying upon a force of two hundred and fifty thousand. 
The whole stress of the war was at last collected about Q-er- 
govia, a city of the Arvemi, which eighty thousand men 
defended with the aid of a wall, a citadel, and precipitous 
rocks. This great city he first weakened by famine, sur- 
rounding it with a rampart, palisades, a trench, (the river 
being let into the trench,) eighteen towers, and a high 
breastwork ; and afterwards, when the inhabitants ventured 
upon sallies, he slaughtered them from the ramparts with 
swords and pikes; and at last forced them to surrender. 
The king of the place himself, (the greatest ornament of the 
victory,) afber having come as a suppliant to the Boman 

1 The Alps had grown higher dnriiig the winter] Hyeme creverant A^et, 
See note, c. 3, on quat aUkts Alpes levai, 

2b 
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camp, and tlirown his royal ensisns and amiB at the feet of 
C«Bsar, exdaimed, " Beceive them^: thou, O brayest of men, 
hast conquered a brave man.'' 

CHA.P. XI. THE PABTHIAJST WAE. 

Whilst the Eomans, by the instrumentality of CaBflary 
were subduing the Gauls in the north, they received a 
grievous blow from the Parthians in the east. Nor could 
we complain of Eortune ; there was no consolation for the 
disaster. The avarice of the consul Grassus, who,- in defi- 
ance of gods and men, was longing eagerly for Parthian 
gold, was punished with the destruction of eleven legions, 
and the loss of his own head. 

Metellus, a tribune of the people, had cursed Crassus, as 
he was going out of Eome, with bitter execrations. A£bex 
the army had passed Zeugma, the Euphrates swallowed up 
the standards which had been carried into it by a sudden 
whirlwind. When he had pitched his camp at Nicephorium, 
ambassadors, sent to him by king Orodes, urged him " to 
remember the treaties made with Pompey and Sylla ;" to 
which the consul, whose heart was set upon the king'B 
treasures, made, without even a pretext of justice, no other 
reply thfuo. that he would give his anstDer at Seleucia. The 
gods, therefore, the avengers of violated treaties, refused 
their assistance neither to the secret artifices, nor to the 
open valour, of our enemies. The first military error of 
Crassujs was to desert the Euphrates, which alone could sup- 
ply him with provisions or secure his rear. He then trusted 
a Syrian named Mazaras, a counterfeit deserter, till, under 
his guidance, the army was led into the middle of an open 
plain, and exposed to the enemy on every side. Scarcely, 
m consequence, had he reached CarrsB^, when Sillaoes and 
Surenas, the king's generals, displayed their standards 
waving with gold and silken banners. Immediately after- 
wards, the cavalry gathering around, showered upon the 
Somans their arrows as thick as hail or rain. The army 
wafi thus cut gSl with a dire^ slaughter. The consul, being 
invited to a conference, would, tfpon a given signal, have 

^ Becdye them] Hdbe. Dnker has Habes in the text, but recommends in his 
note the irapentiTe, which it can scarcely he doabted is llie tnie readiz^. 
> Gh. XL Carr»] See i., 11. 
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MLen alive into the hands of the enemy, had not the Par- 
thians, in consequence of resistance from the tribunes, has- 
tened to prevent his escape with their swords. Yet even 
thus his head was carried off, and made an object of derision 
to the enemy. His son, almost in the |sight of his father, 
they cut off with the same weapons. The relics of the un- 
happy army, scattered wherever the hope of escape drove 
them, through Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria, scarcely brought 
home the news of the disaster. 

The head of Crassus, when cut oiff, together with his right 
hand, was carried to the king, and treated by the enemy, not 
unjustly, with mocking insult. Molten gold was poured 
into his mouth, that the flesh of him whose mind had burartr*^ 
with desire of gold, might, when dead and inanim^j> be 
burnt with gold itself. - * . 

CHAP. XII. A BECAPITTJLATIOir. \^jri ';.V ; ' 

This is the third age of the Eoman people, descrilMr^itfr •» . 
reference to its transactions beyond the sea; an ag^ j^-^,' 
which, when they had once ventured beyond Italy, they^ciar- 
ried their arms through the whole world. Of which age, the 
first hundred years were pure and pious, and, as I have called 
them, golden, free from vice and immorality, as there yet 
remained the sincere and harmless integrity of the pastoral 
life^, and the imminent dread of a Carthaginian enemy sup- 
ported the ancient discipline. The succeeding himdred, 
which we have reckoned from the destruction of Carthage, 
Corinth, and Numantia, and from the inheritance bequeathed 
us by king Attains in Asia, to the times of CsDsar and Pompey, 
and those of Augustus who succeeded them, and of whom we 
shall speak hereafter, were as lamentable and disgraceful for 
the domestic calamities, as they were honourable for the lustre 
of the warlike exploits that distinguished them. !For, as it 
was glorious and praisewortlgr to have acquired the rich and 
powerful provinces of Gaul, Thrace, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, 
as well as those of the Armenians and Britons, which, though 
of not much advantage, were great names to add to the 
splendour of the empire, so it was disgraceful and lamentable, 

1 Gh. XIL Of the pastoral life] Pastorioi sectce. " That secta is nsed far a 
way and manner of Hfe, is well known.** Duker, Sectam rationemque vUcb^ Cic. 
pro Gael., c. 17. 

2b2 
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at the same time, to have fought at home with our own 
citizens, with our allies, our slaves, and gladiators, while the 
whole senate was divided into parties. And I know not 
whether it would not have been better for the Eoman people 
to have been content with Sicily and Africa, or even to have 
been without them, while still enjoying the dominion of 
Italy, than to grow to such greatness as to be ruined by 
their own strength. For what else produced those intestine 
distractions but excessive good fortune? It was the con- 
quest of Syria that first corrupted us ; and the succession 
afterwards, in Asiaj to the estate of the king of Pergamus. 
Such wealth and riches ruined the manners of the age, and 
overwhelmed the republic, which was sunk in its own vices as 
in a common sewer. Eor how did it happen that the Eoman 
people demanded ifrom their tribunes lands and subsistence, 
unless through the scarcity, which they had by their luxury 
produced ? Hence there arose the first and second sedition of 
the Qracchi, and a third, that of Apuleius^. Erom what 
cause did the equestrian order, being divided from the senate, 
domineer by virtue of the judiciary laws, if it was not from 
avarice, in order that the revenues of the state, and trials of 
causes, might be made a means of gain ? Hence again it 
was that the privilege of citizenship was promised to the 
Latins, and hence were the arms of our allies raised against 
us. And what shall we say as to the wars with the slaves ? 
How did they come upon us, but from the excessive number 
of slaves ? Whence arose such armies of gladiators against 
their masters, if it was not that a pronise liberality, by 
granting shows to gain the favour of the populace, made 
that an art which was once but a punishment of enemies ? 
And to touch upon more specious vices, did not the ambition 
for honours take its rise trom the same excess of riches ? 
Hence also proceeded the outrages of Marius, hence those 
of Sylla. The extravagant sumptuousness of banquets, too, 
and profuse largesses, were not they the effects of wealth, 
which must in time lead to want ? This also stirred up 
Catiline against his country. Einally, whence did that in- 
satiable desire of power and rule proceed, but from a super- 
abundance of riches ? This it was that armed Caesar and 
Pompey with fatal weapons for the destruction of the state. 



1 That of Apoleius] See c 16. 
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Of all these domestic distractions of the Soman people, 
distinct from their foreign and justifiable wars, we shall give 
an account in their proper order. 

CHAP. XIII. THE SEDITIOUS KATUBE OF THE TBTBTJNITIAL 
POWEB. 

The Tribunitial Power furnished occasions for all kinds of 
seditions ; a power which, under pretence of maintaining the 
rights of the common people, (for whose protection it was 
established,) but in reality to acquire authority for itself, 
courted the favour of the populace by proposing laws respect- 
ing the division of lands, the distribution of com, and the 
disposal of judicial proceedings. In all these laws there was 
ind!eed a colour of equity. For what was more just, than 
that the commons should have their full rights from the 
senate, that a people who had conquered all other nations, 
and was master of the world, might not live without altars 
and hearths of their own ? What was more equitable, than 
that the poorer class of people should be maintained from 
the public treasury of their country? What was more con- 
ducive to the security of equal liberty, than that, while the 
senate settled the provinces, the authority of the equestrian 
order should be supported by judicial privileges^ ? Yet these 
very objects led to harm, and the unhappy state became a 
prize for its own overthrow. For the transference of the 
judicial power from the senate to the knights, caused pecu- 
lation with regard to taxes^, the patrimony of the govern- 
ment ; while the purchase of com exhausted the treasury, 
the nerves of the commonwealth. And how could the 
common people be put in possession of lands, but by the 
ejection of those that already occupied them, who were them- 

» Cb. XIII. By jadicial privileges] Jvdichrum regno. The law respecting 
the choice of jtuUcea was several times altered. At first they were chosen only 
from the senators ; afterwards, by a law of Cains Gracchus, only from the equiUSS; 
next, by a law of Ca^pio, from both orders ; and various changes succeeded. See 
Adam^s Rom. Antiq., p. 236, 8vo. ed. 

2 Caused peculation with regard to taxes] Vedigalia supprimebat. " It was 
easy for the equites^ (many of whom were farmers of the revenues,) when 
they were granted by the law of Gracchus the privilege of being^Wtce*, to favour 
those of their own class on trials, and thus to allow of much malappropriation of 
the public money." Stadius, " Suppretsa vectigaUa are itUercepta et in prwatos 
tutu converta, ' Supprimere pecuniam' for to convert to one*s own use occurs 
in Cic. pro Cluent., c. 26, 86." Duker, 
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selres a part of the people, and who moreover held their 
estates, as bequeathed to them from their forefathers, by 
prescription of time and right of inheritance ? 

CHAP. XIV. THE SEDITIOir OF TIBEBIUS GEACCHUS. 

Tiberius Gracchus kindled the first flame of contention, a 
man who was unquestionably the first in Eome for family, 
person, and eloquence. But he, whether dreading to be 
involved in the odium of Mancinus's surrender^, (as he had 
been one of the sureties for the performance of that treaty,) 
and joining in consequence the popular party, or moved by 
a regard to equity and justice, and taking pity on the com- 
mons, in order that a people who had conquered^ all other 
nations, and was master of the world, might not contiQue 
exiles from their own altars and hearths, or from whatever 
motive he acted, entered upon a great political measure, and, 
when the day for propounding the bill for it was come, 
ascended the Eostra attended with a vast train of followers ; 
nor did the nobility, on the other side, fail to meet him with 
a body of opponents, among whom were the rest of the 
tribunes. But when Gracchus observed CnsBUS Octavius 
opposing his laws, he laid hands upon him, in violation of 
the rights of the tribimitial body and the privilege of their 
of&ce, and thrust him from the Eostra ; and, besides, put him. 
so much in fear of instant death, that he was obliged to lay 
down his office. Gracchus was in consequence made one of 
three commissioners for the division of the lands. But 
when, to complete his objects, he requested, at the comiti% 
that his term of office might be prolonged, and a party of 
the nobility, and of those whom he had expelled from their 
lands, rose up against him, a sanguinary conflict ensued in 
the forum. Having, upon this, fled to the Capitol, and 
exhorting the people to save his life, touching his head, at 
the same time, with his hand, he excited the idea that he was 
asking for royalty and a diadem. The people, therefore, at 
the instigation of Scipio Nasica, being roused to take up 
arms, he was, with apparent justice, put to death. 

^ Ch. XrV. ManciniiB's surrender] MandnianoB deditumii. See ii., 18. 

2 A people who had conquered, ^.] The same words occur in the preceding 
chapter. Probably, as Doker observes, they onght to be <»imtted in one of tiie 
passages. 
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CHAP. XV. THE SEDITION OF CAITJS GEACOHUS. 

Shortly after, Caius Grracclius was animated with equal 
ardour to become the avenger of his brother's death and the 
maintainer of his laws. Endeavouring, accordingly, with 
similar tumult and terror, to reinstate the people in their 
forefathers' lands, promising them the late bequest of At- 
tains for their support, and becoming elated and influential 
by means of a second tribuneship, he pursued for a time, 
with the support of the common people, an apparently suc- 
cessful course ; but when Minucius, another of the tribunes, 
ventured to oppose his laws, he had the boldness, relying on 
the aid of partisans, to take possession of the Capitol so 
fatal to his family. Being driven thence, with a great 
slaughter among Ms party, he sought reftige on Mount 
Aventine, where, a number of the senators assailing him, he 
was cut off by the consul Opimius. Insult was also offered 
to his dead body ; and the sacred head of a tribuiie of the 
people was paid for to his assassins with its weight in gold. 

OHAP. XVI. THE SEDITION OP APTJLBIUS. 

Apuleius Satuminus, however, still persisted to promote 
the laws of the Gracchi, so much was he encouraged by 
Marius, who, being always an enemy to the nobility, and 
presuming, moreover, on his consulship, endeavoured, after 
killing openly, at the comitia, Annius his competitor^ for the 
tribunate, to introduce in his stead one Caius Gracchus, a 
man without tribe or name, but who, by a forged pedigree, 
had represented himself as one of the family of the Gracchi. 

Apuleius, exulting with impunity amidst so many and 
so great outrages, applied himself, with such determina- 
tion, to pass the laws of the Gracchi, that he even prevailed 
upon the senate to take an oath to promote his object, 
iiu*eatening such as hesitated that he would procure their 
exile^. Yet there was one who chose exile rather than to 

1 Gh. XYI. His competitor] The competitor of Apuleias. Valerinfl Maximua, 
i^, 7, 3, says that he was killed by the people, bat calls him Aulas Namias. 
The manascripts of Floras vary as to the name. 

» That he would procure their exile] AqvA et iffni interdktunm, " That he 
would interdict from fire and water," the common form of words used in the 
sentence of banishment 
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take the oath. After the banishment of Metellus, therefore, 
when the nobility were greatly dispirited, and when he was 
domineering in his third year, he proceeded to such a height 
of audacity, that he even disturbed the consular comitia witB. 
a new murder. In order to make Glaucias, an abettor of his 
insanity, consul, he ordered his rival Caius Memmius to be 
slain, and, in the midst of the consequent tumult, joyfiilly 
heard himself called king by his followers. But the senate 
afterwards combining against him, and Marius, as he was no 
longer able to support him, becoming his opponent, a pitched 
battle was fought in the forum, and, being driven from the 
field, he took refuge in the Capitol. Being, however, besieged, 
and deprived of water, and producing in the minds of the 
senators, by the representations of his deputies, a belief that 
he repented of what he had done, he was allowed to come 
down from the Capitol, and was received, with the leaders of 
his party, into the senate-house, when the people, bursting 
into the building, overwhelmed him with sticks and stones, 
and tore him to pieces before he was dead. 

CHAP, XVII. THE SEDITION OP DEUSUd. 

Last of all, Livius Drusus, depending not only on the in- 
fluence of the tribuneship, but on the authority of the senate, 
and the consent of all Italy, endeavoured to promote the same 
laws, and, by attempting one thing after another, excited so 
violent a combustion in the state, that not even the first flash 
of it could be endured ; and, being cut off by a sudden death, 
he left a war as an inheritance to his posterity. The 
Gracchi, by their law respecting the judicial power, had 
divided the Boman people into two parties, and made of one 
nation a state with two heads. The Eoman knights, feeling 
strong in such extraoirdinary privileges^, as having the lives 
and fortunes of the greatest men in their hands, were, 
by intercepting the public revenues^, robbing the state at 
their pleasure ; while the senate, weakened by the banish- 
ment of Metellus^ and the condemnation of Eutilius*, had 

^ Cb. XVII. Extraordinary priyileges] The Judices being now elected from 
the equites. See note on c. 13. 

2 Intercepting the public revennea] Iwterc^Hs vectigaUbus, See note on c. 13. 

8 Metellus] See c. 16. 

* Rutilins] He had held the consnlship, and was a man of high character, 
but was brought to trial for extortion, and condemned by a faction of ^e equUtt. 
Stadwa, 
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lost all the pride of their dignity. In this state of affairs, 
Servilius Cffljjio and Livius Drusus, men equal in wealth, 
spirit, and dignity, (whence the rivalship that animated 
Drusus arose,) proceeded to maintain, the former the cause 
of the equestrian order, and the latter that of the senate. 
Standards, eagles, and banners accompanied each, and there 
was as much hostility in one city as there could have been in 
two camps. CsBpio, in the first place, making an attack upon 
the senate, singled out Scaiirus and Fhilippus, leaders among 
the nobility, to prosecute them for bribery at elections. 
I>rusus, to oppose these proceedings, attracted the populace 
to his side by the prospect of passing the laws of the Gracchi, 
and inspired the allies, by means of the same laws, with the 
hope of obtaining the civic franchise. There is a saying of 
his remembered, " that he had left nothing for any one to give 
away, unless he would distribute dust or air." The day for 
proposing the bills arrived, when suddenly so vast a multi- 
tude showed themselves on aU sides, that the city seemed to 
be beset with a crowd of enemies. Yet the consul Philippus 
ventured to oppose the bills ; but an officer, seizing him by 
the throat, did not let him go till the blood gushed from his 
mouth and eyes. The bills were accordingly proposed and 
passed by force. But the allies, immediately Mterwards, 
demanded the civic franchise which had been offered as the 
price of their assisting to pass them, when death, meantime, 
carried off Drusus, who was unable to keep his word, and who 
was sick of the disturbances which he had rashly excited ; a 
death very seasonable at such a crisis. Nevertheless, the allies 
did not, on that account, cease to demand, by force of arms, 
the performance of Drusus's promise from the Eoman people. 

OHAF. XVIII. THE WAB WITH THE ALLIES. 

Though this war be called a war with the allies, to ex- 
tenuate the odium of it, it was, if we acknowledge the truth, 
a civil war. For as the people of Eome imited in itself the 
Etrurians, the Latins, and the Sabines, and derives one blood 
from them all, it formed one body of those several members, 
and is one people composed of them all. Nor did the allies 
with less (usgrace excite an insurrection within Italy than 
the citizens within the city. 
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When the allies, therefore, had with great justice^ de- 
manded the freedom of a city which they had strengthened 
by their exertions, (with the hope of which Drusus, from a 
diesire of getting power, had inspired them,) the same fire- 
brand that burned Drasus, inflamed the allies, afber he was 
cut off by the perfidy of his fellow-citizens, to take up arms 
and attack the city. Than such an outbreak what could be 
more sad, what more calamitous ? when all Latium and K- 
oenum, all Etruria and Campaniar, and at last Italy itself, 
rose up in arms against their metropolis and parent ; when 
those monsters of ingratitude from the municipal towns 1^ 
aU the flower of our most brave and faithful allies under their 
seyeral standards, Fopedius heading the Marsians, Afranius 
the Latins, their whole senate and consuls the IJmbrians*, 
and Telesinus the Samnites and Lucanians ; and when a 
people that was arbiter of princes and nations could not 
govern itself, and Eome, that had conquered Asia and 
Europe, was assailed from Corfinium. 

The first step in the war was to have been taken on the 
Alban Mount, when, on the festival of the Latin Ferue, the 
consuls, Julius Caesar and Marcus Philippus, were to have 
been assassinated amidst the sacrifices and altars. That 
atrocity being prevented by a discovery, the whole fury 
of the war burst forth at Asculimi, where certain commis- 
sioners, who had come from Eome, were slain in the midst 
of a crowd at the public games. This outrage bound them, 
as it were by an oath, to prosecute the impious war. Im- 
mediately, therefore, the various signals for hostilitiea 

1 Ch. XVIII. With great justice] Jusiiasime. "This does not seem to be 
consistent with what is said above, that the allies excited an insurrection with 
disgrace to themselves (Jlagitio). Unless Floras means that though the demands 
of the allies were just, yet they ought to hare borne patiently with the refosal 
of them on the part of Rome, which they were to regard as their mother-city, 
just as children bear with bard treatment from their parents.** Dvker. 

2 Their whole senate and consuls the Umbrians] Untbros UOnt sentUua et 
constdes. Lipsius, Freinshemins, Faber, Perizoniaa, Gnevins, and Duker, are 
unanimous in suspecting this passage of bdng corrupt The name of a leader 
seems to be wanting. Perizonius thinks that we should read Popedius Marsos el 
Laimos; Afranius Umbros; Egnalms Samnium; Lttcaniamque Tekswna. 
** E^natius was an eminent general of the enemy, whom Livy, Epit., lib. Ixxv., 
calls nobiUumium ducem, and whom it is not likely that Ftoms vroald faave 
omitted to mention." Duker, 
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sounded througli tribes and cities firom every quarter of 
Italy, Popedius, the leader and author of the war, hurrying 
about from one place to another. IS'either the devastation 
spread by Hannibal, nor that by Pyrrhus, was so great as 
the present. Ocriculum and Grumentum, Fesul^B and Oar- 
seoli, Eeate, Nuceria, and Ficentia, ware laid waste with 
slaughter, fire, and sword. The forces of EutiHus, the 
forces of Csepio, were alike defeated. Julius Cadsar himself, 
having lost his army, and being brought back to Eome 
covered with blood, passed through the city a wretched 
corpse. But the great good fortune of the Soman people, 
always more remarkable in adversity than prosperity, rose 
again in all its might. Their generals, respectively, de- 
feated the people whom they attacked ; Cato dispersed the 
Etrurians, Gabinius the Marsians, Carbo the Lucanians, 
Sylla the Samnites ; and Pompeius Strabo, laying waste the 
country about Asculum with fire and sword, did not cease 
from destroying, till, by the overthrow of the place, he had 
made atonement to the manes of so many armies and con- 
suls, and to the gods of so many devastated cities. 

CHAP. XIX. THE WAE AOAXEfST THE SLA.TES. 

Though, in the preceding war, we fought with our allies, 
(which was bad enough,) yet we contended with free men, 
and men of good birth : but who can with patience hear of a 
war against slaves on the part of a people at the head of 
all nations? The first war with slaves occurred in the 
infancy of Eome, in the heart of the city, when Herdonius 
Sabinus was their leader, and when, while the state was 
distracted with the seditions of the tribunes, the Capitol 
was besieged and wrested by the consul from the servile 
multitude. But this was an msurrection rather than a war. 
At a subsequent period, when the forces of the empire were 
engaged in different parts of the woiid, who would believe 
that Sicily was much more cruelly devastated by a war with 
slaves than in that with the Carthaginians ? This country, 
fruitful in com, and, in a manner, a suburban province, was 
covered with large estates of many Boman citizens ; and the 
numerous slave-houses, and fettered tillers of the ground, 
supplied force enough for a war. A certain Syrian, by 
name Eunus, (the greatness of our defeats &om him makes 
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us remember it,) counterfeiting a fanatical inspiration, and 
tossing his hair in honour of the Syrian goddess, excited the 
slaves, by command of heaven as it were, to claim their 
liberty and take up arms. And that he might prove this to 
be done by supernatural direction, he concealed a nut in 
his mouth, which he had filled with brimstone and fire, and, 
breathing gently, sent forth flame together with his words. 
This prodigy at first attracted two thousand of such as came 
in his way ; but in a short time, by breaking open the slave- 
houses, he collected a force of above sixty thousand ; and, 
being adorned with ensigns of royalty, that nothing might 
be wanting to his audacity, he laid waste, with lamentable 
desolation, fortresses, towns, and villages. The camps even 
of praetors (the utmost disgrace of war) were taken by him ; 
nor will I shrink from giving their names ; they were the 
camps of Manilius, Lentulus, Piso, and Hypsaeus. Thus 
those, who ought to have been dragged home^ by slave- 
takers, pursued praetorian generals routed in battle. At 
last vengeance was taken on them by our general Perpema ; 
for having conquered them, and at last besieged them in 
Enna, and reduced them with famine as with a pestilence, 
he threw the remainder of the marauders into chains, and 
then crucified them. But over such enemies he was con- 
tent with an ovation, that he might not sully the dignity of 
a triumph with the name of slaves. 

Scarcely had the island recovered itself, when it passed 
from the hands of a Syrian slave to those of a Cilician. 
Athenio, a shepherd, having killed his master, formed his 
slaves, whom he had released from the slave-house, into a 
regular troop. Then, equipped with a purple robe and a 
silver sceptre, and with a crown on his head like a king, he 
drew together no less an army than the fanatic his prede- 
cessor, and laying waste, with even greater fury, (as if 
taking vengeance for his fate,) villages, fortresses, and 
towns, he vented his rage upon the masters, but still more 
violently on the slaves, whom he treated as renegades. By 
him, too, some armies of praetors were overthrown, and the 
camps of Servilius and LucuUus taken. But AquiHus, fol- 
lowing the example of Perpema, reduced the enemy to ex- 

1 Ch. XIX. To have been dragged home] He^raki, Many editions have 
ditirahu 
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tremities by cutting off his supplies, and easily destroyed 
by famine forces which were well defended by arms. They 
would have surrendered, had they not, from dread of punish- 
ment, preferred a voluntary death. Not even on their 
leader could chastisement be inflicted, though he fell alive 
into our hands, for while the people were disputing who 
should secure him, the prey was torn to pieces between the 
contending parties. 

CHAP. XX. THE WAE AGAINST SPAETACUS. 

"We may, however, support the dishonour of a war with 
slaves, for though they are, by their circumstances, subjected 
to all kinds of treatment, they are yet, as it were, a second 
class of men, and may be admitted to the enjoyment of 
liberty with ourselves. But the war raised by the efforts of 
Spartacus I know not by what name to call, for the soldiers 
in it were slaves, and the commanders gladiators ; the former 
being persons of the meanest condition, and the latter men 
of the worst character, and adding to the calamity of their 
profession by its contemptibleness. Spartacus, Crixus, and 
(Enomaus, breaking out of the fencing school of Lentulus, 
escaped from Capua, with not more than thirty of the same 
occupation, and, having called the slaves to their standard, 
and collected a force of more than ten thousand men, were 
not content with merely having escaped, but were eager to 
take vengeance on their masters. The first theatre for action 
that attracted them was Mount Vesuvius. Here, being 
besieged by Clodius Griaber, they slid down a passage in the 
hollow part of the mountain, by means of ropes made of vine- 
branches, and penetrated to the very bottom of it ; when, 
issuing forth by an outlet apparently impracticable, they 
captured, by a sudden attack, the camp of the Eoman 
general, who expected no molestation. They afterwards took 
other camps, and spread themselves to Cora, and through 
the whole of Campania. Not content with plundering the 
country seats and villages, they ravaged, with terrible devas- 
tation, Nola and Nuceria, Thurii and Metapontum. Being 
joined by new forces day after day, and forming themselves 
into a regular army, they made themselves, out of osiers and 
beasts' hides, a rude kind of shields, and out of the iron from 
the slave-houses forged swords and other weapons. And 
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tliat nothing proper might be wanting to the complement of 
the army, they procured cavalry by breaking in the herds of 
horses that came in their way, and conferred npon their 
leader the ensigns and fasces that they took from the praetors. 
Nor did he, who of a mercenary Thracian had become a 
Eoman soldier, of a soldier a deserter and robber, and after- 
wards, from consideration of his strength, a gladiator, refose 
to receive them. He afterwards, indeed, celebrated the 
funerals of his own officers, who died in battle, with the 
obsequies of Eoman generals, and obliged the prisoners to 
fight with arms at their funeral piles, just as if he could 
atone for all past dishonour by becoming, &om a gladiator, 
an exhibitor of shows of gladiators. Engaging next with the 
armies of the consuls, he cut to pieces that of Lentulus, near 
the Apennines, and destroyed the camp of Caius Cassius at 
Mutina. Elated by which successes, he deliberated (which is 
sufficient disgrace for us) about assailing the city of Eome. 
At length an effort was made against this swordsman with 
the whole force of the empire, and Licinius Crassus avenged 
the honour of Bome, by whom the enemies (I am ashamed to 
call them so) being routed and put to flight, betook them- 
selves to the furthest parts of Itafy. Here, being shut up in 
a comer in Bruttium, and attempting to escape into Sicily, 
but having no ships, and having in vain tried, on the swifb 
current of the stniit, to sail on rafts made of hurdles and 
casks tied together with twigs, they at last sallied forth, and 
died a death worthy of men. As was fitting under a gladiator 
captain, they fought without sparing themselves^. Spartacus 
himself, fighting with the utmost bravery in the front of the 
battle, fell as became their general. 

CHAP. XXI. THE OrVIL WAB OF MASITJB AlTD SYLLA. 

This only was wanting to complete the misfortunes of the 
Somans, that they should raise an unnatural war among 
themselves, and that, in the midst of the city and forum, 
citizens should fight with citizens, like gladiators in an 
ampliitheatre. I should bear the calamity, however, with 

1 Cfa. XX. Without spnring tbemselTes] Sine misrione. " That is, even to death. 
Jliistio was kaTe to withdraw from the hattie, whieh was sometimes granted to 
conquered gUdiators ; hot when it was determined that they should fight till one 
of them was killed, the straggle was said to he sine mienone," Fremshemins. 
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greater patience, if plebeian leaders or contemptible nobles 
had been at the head of such atrocity ; but eyen Marius and 
SyUa^, (0 indignity! such men, such generals!) the grace 
and glory of their age, lent their eminent characters to this 
worst of evils. It was carried on, if I may use the expression, 
under three constellations^, the first movement bemg light 
and moderate, an affray rather than a war, for the violence 
prevailed only between the leaders themselves ; in the next 
rising, the victory spread with greater cruelty and bloodshed, 
through the very bowels of the whole senate ; the third con- 
flict exceeded not merely animosity between citizens, but 
that between enemies, the fury of the war being supported 
by the strength of all Italy, and rancour raging tiJi none 
remained to be killed. 

The origin and cause of the war was Marius' s insatiable 
ambition of honours, in endeavouring to procure for himself 
the province decreed to SyHa by a law of Sulpicius^. Sylla, 
provoked at this, injustice, immediately led back his legions, 
and, putting off the war with Mithridates, poured two bodies 
of troops into the city by the Esquiline and CoUine gates. 
Here Sulpicius and Albinovanus designedly throwing their 
troops in his wa^, and sticks, stones, and other weapons, being 
discharged on him on all sides £rom the walls, he himself also 
threw weapons in return, and forced a passage even by fire, 
and triumphantly occupied the citadel on the Capitoline lull 
as a captured fortress, a place which had escaped being taken 
by the Carthaginians and the Qauls. Having then, by a 
decree of the senate, pronounced his opponents enemies to the 
state, he proceeded to the utmost severities, by forms of law, 
upon the tribune who was present*, and others of the adverse 
Action. Plight like that of slave saved Marius, or rather 
Fortune preserved him for another war. 

In the consulship of Cornelius Cinna and CnsBus Octavius, 
the fire, which had been but imperfectly suppressed, burst 

^ Ch. XXL But even Marius and Sylla] Quum vero — Marius et Sylla. All 
the commentstors see that this passage stands m need of some correction. 
Freinshemios conjecturesyam verd, lipsios and Madame Dacier, with less felicity, 
turn verb, 

2 Under three constellations] Tribua—^sideribtu. See note on iL, 8. 

' A law of Snlpicios] Sidpicid lege, Snlpicias was a tribune of the people, 
who had procured a law to be passed for this purpose. 

* The tribune who was present] Sulpicius, apparently. 
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forth afresh, being excited, indeed, by a disagreement between 
the consuls themselves, on a proposal being made to the 
people for recalling such as the senate had declared enemies. 
The assembly met armed with swords, but the party that 
preferred peace and quiet prevailing, Cinna was driven from 
his country, and fled to join Marius. Marius then returned 
from Africa, the greater for his misfortunes ; for the report 
of his imprisonment, chains, flight, and exile, had surrounded 
his dignity with a certain awe. At the name of so great a 
man people flocked together from all parts ; slaves, (a dis- 
graceful proceeding,) and persons condemned to the prisons, 
were armed in his cause; and the unhappy general easily 
found an army. Claiming by force, therefore, a restoration 
to his country from which he had by force been expelled, he 
might seem to have acted with justice, had he not stained his 
cause by cruelty. But as he returned at enmity with gods 
and men^, at the very first irruption of his fury, Ostia, the 
ward and foster-child of the city, was pillaged vdth miserable 
havoc ; and his army next entered Kome in four bodies, 
Cinna, Marius, Carbo, and Sertorius, dividing the troops 
amongst them. Here, when the whole force of Octavius had 
been driven from the Janiculum, and a signal had been im- 
mediately after given for the slaughter of the leading men, 
somewhat more of cruelty was shown than would have been 
practised in a town of the Carthaginians or the Cimbri. The 
head of the consul Octavius was exposed upon the Bostra ; 
that of Antonius, who had held the consulship, was displayed 
on Marius's dining-table ; the Caesars^ were killed by Fimbria 
in the midst of their own household-gods ; the two Crassi, 
father and son, each in the sight of the other ; the hooks of 
the executioners dragged Baebius and Numitorius through 
the middle of the forum; Catulus released himself from 
the insults of his enemies by swallowing fire ; Morula^ the 
priest of Jupiter, sprinkled the face of Jupiter himself with 
blood from his veins ; Ancharius was stabbed in the sight of 
Marius himself, because, forsooth, he did not stretch out that 



^ At enmity with gods and men] Dis hommilmsqite i^festus. Desperate; 
conscious that both gods and men were already enraged with him, and not caring 
how ranch further he provoked them. 

2 The Caesars] Caius and Lucius, two brothers. 
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fatal band^ when lie saluted him. Such and so many deaths 
of senators did the seventh consulship of Marius produce, 
between the calends and ides of the month of January. What 
would have happened if he had completed the year of his 
consulship ? 

In the consulate of Scipio and Norbanus the third tempest 
of civil rage thundered forth with its whole fury, eight 
legions, and. five hundred cohorts, being ranged in arms on 
the one side, and on the other Sylla returning from Asia 
with his victorious army. And since Marius had been so 
cruel to the party of Sylla, how much further cruelty was 
necessary that Sylla might be avenged on Marius? The 
first conflict took place at Capua, near the river Vultumus, 
where the army of Norbanus was instantly put to flight, and 
the forces of Scipio, immediately afterwards, surprised, while 
hopes of peace were held out to them. The younger Marius 
and Carbo, being then made consuls, as if despairing of ulti- 
mate victory, but purposing not to fall unavenged, sacrificed to 
their own manes, as it were, beforehand, with the blood of the 
senate ; and the senate-house being beset, its members were 
led forth, as prisoners from a gaol, to be put to death. "What 
slaughters were committed in the Forum, in the Circus, in 
the open temples ! Quintus Mucins Scsevola, one of the pon- 
tifices, embracing the Vestal altars, was almost buried in the 
same fire with them. Lamponius and Telesinus, leaders of 
the Samnites, wasted Campania and Etruria more cruelly 
than Pyrrhus and Hannibal had done, and revenged them- 
selves under pretence of supporting their party. But at 
Sacriportus, and the Colline gate, aU the forces of Marius 
were defeated. At the former place Marius, at the latter 
Telesinus, was conquered. The end of the war, however, was 
not the end of the massacres ; for swords were drawn even 
in peace, and vengeance was taken even on such as had 
voluntarily surrendered. It was a less atrocity that Sylla 
cut to pieces more than seventy thousand men at Sacriportus 
and the Colline gate, for it was then war; but it was a 
greater that he ordered four thousand unarmed citizens to 

1 He did not stretch out that fatal hand, ^.] Quia fatakm iUam scilicet 
numum non porrexerca saJuiantL Ancharins approached to salute Marias, bnt 
Marius did not hold out his hand to him ; the fuUowers of Marias, therefore, 
despatched him, according to directions which they had preyiooslj received. 
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be butchered in tbe Villa Publica^. "Were there so many 
killed in peace, and no more? Who, indeed, can reckon 
those whom every one that wonld, killed in the city ? nntil 
Fufidius admonishing Sylla that "some ought to be left 
alive, that there might be people for them to rule," that 
great proscription-list was put forth, and two thousand were 
selected, out of the equestrian and senatorial orders, to be 
sentenced to die. Tins wm an edict of a new. kind. It 
grieves me to state, afber these proceedings, that the deaths 
of Oarbo, Soranus the praetor, and Venuleius, were subjects 
of sport ; that B»bius was severed limb from limb, not by 
the sword, but by the hands of men, like wild beasts^ ; and 
that Marius, the brother of the general, was kept aJive 
awhile at the sepulchre of Catulus, his eyes being put out, 
and his hands and legs being cut off one after another, that 
he might die as it were piecemeal. 

When the punishments of individuals were nearly over, 
the first municipal towns of Italy were put up to sale, Spole- 
tium, Interamnium, Prasneste, and Florence. As to Sulmo, an 
ancient city in alliance and friendship with us, Sylla (a heinous 
act) ordered it, though not taken by siege, to be destroyed ; 
just as enemies condemned* by the law of arms, and male- 
factors sentenced to death, ore ordered to be led to execution. 

CHAP. Xm. THE WJlB WITH SEETOBITTS. 

What was the war with Sertorius but a consequence of 
SyUa's proscription ? Whether I should c«dl it a war with 
foreign enemies, or a civil war, I do not know, as it was one 
which Lusitanians and Oeltiberians carried on tmder the 
conduct of a Eoman. Sertorius, a man of great but unsuc- 

1 Villa Publica] See the psuedo-Sallust's Second Epistle to Caesar, c. 5. 

2 Like wild beasts] Rituferartm. As beasts would be torn. 

* Enemies condemned, ^c] The oonclnding sentence of this chapter is nearly 
tmintefligible. It stands thus in Daker*s edition : Nam SulmoneTny veiua oppi- 
Am, sodum atgme amecum (^/acinus vadigmum!) fiondum txpugnahan^ ut 
oisideB jurehdU, et modo marte damnoHdueijubentur: sic damnatam cwitatem 
jussU SuUa dderu For obsidet Gronovins proposed to Gnevios to read hottes^ 
which succeeding critics have approved. Modo no one has attempted to explain, 
except Wopkens, (Lect. Tnlliui, 5, transcribed by Duker,) who says liutt it 
means nuBd gutuiume adh&itdj coco impetUy or, as we should saj, " off-haod." 
I have giyen to the passage, in the translation, the sense in which I mustmp- 
pose that Floras iatended it; nnitting the word danmatam. 
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oessful ability, becoming an exile and fiigitrre &om that fatal 
pfiDscription, disturbed sea and land in consequence of his 
ill-treatment ; and, trying his fortune, at one time in Africa, 
and at another in the Balearic isles, and being driven over the 
Ocean^, went as far as the Fortunate Islands, and at length 
armed Spain. A brave man easily unites himself with brave 
men ; nor did the valour of the Spanish soldiery ever appear 
greater than under a Boman general. Nor was he indeed 
content with Spain, but extended his views to Mithridates 
and the people of Pontus, and assisted that king with a fleet. 
And what would have happened if they had formed a junc- 
tion ? The Eoman etate could not withstand so powerful an 
enemy as Sertorius by means of one general only. To Me- 
tellus was joined Cnaeus Pompey : and these two wasted his 
forces for a long time, though alwayB with doubtful success ; 
nor was he at last subdued in the field, until he was betrayed 
by the villany and treachery of those about him. Having 
pursued his forces through almost all Spain, they were long 
in reducing them, the contests being always such that victory 
was dubious. The first battles were fought under the command 
of the lieutenant-generals ; Domitius and ThoriuS^ making a 
commencement on one side, and the brothers Herculeii on 
the other. Soon afterwards, the two latter being overthrown 
at Segovia, and the former at the river Anas, the generals 
themselves tried their strength in the field, and at Lauren 
and Sucre suffered equal loss on both sides. Part of our 
axmy then devoting itself to the devastation of the country, 
and part to the destruction of the cities, unhappy Spain 
suffered for the disagreement between the Boman generals^, 
till Sertorius, being cut off by the treachery of his people, 
and Perpema being defeated and given up, the cities them- 
selves submitted to the power of the Bomans, as Osca, 
Termes, Tutia, Yalentia, Auxima, and, after having endured 
the extremity of famine, Oalagurris. Spain was thus restored 

* Ch. XXn. Being driven over the Ocean] Mismsque m Oceanum, Missus, 
as the critics observe, can hard^ be right. Lipsins coDJectores victtu, Perizonius 

> Domitias and Thorins] lientenant-genecab of Metelliis ; the brothers Her- 
culeii, on the side of Sertorius, are mentioned by Frontin., i., 5, 8, Livj, Epit, 
zc., Entrop., vL, 1, and other authors. 

* Boman generals] Sertorios and his opponflnta. Sertorius was bj birth a 
SMoB. 
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to peace. The victorious generals would have the war ac- 
counted rather a foreign than a civil one, that thej might 
have the honour of a triumph. 

CHAP. XXIII. THE OIYIL WAB TJNDEB LEPIDTJS. 

In the consulship of Marcus Lepidus, and Quintus Catulua, 
a civil war that was kindled was suppressed almost before it 
began ; but how violent was it^ ! It was a spark of the great 
ci\al contention that had spread abroad its fires from the very 
funeral pile of Sylla. For Lepidus, in his presumption, 
being eager for a change in the state of affairs, prepared to 
annul the acts of that eminent man, and not indeed unjustly, 
if he could have done so without much injury to the common* 
wealth. But he would not ; for since Sylla, as dictator, had 
proscribed his enemies by the right of war, if Lepidus re- 
called those of them that survived, for what other end were 
they recalled than for a war ? And since Sylla had assigned 
the estates of the condemned citizens, though seized unjustly, 
yet by form of law, a demand for their restitution would no 
doubt disturb the city that was now tranquillised. It was 
expedient, therefore, for the sick and wounded republic to 
continue quiet upon any terms, lest its wounds should be 
torn open by the dressing. 

Lepidus, then, having alarmed the state, as with the blast 
of a trumpet, by his turbulent harangues, set out for Etruria, 
and thence brought arms and an army against Bome. But 
Lutatius Catulus and Cnaeus Pompey, the captains and ring- 
leaders under Sylla' s tjvaxmj, had previously occupied the 
Milvian bridge, and the Janiculan hill, with another army. 
Being repulsed by these generals in the first encounter, and 
afterwards declared an enemy by the senate, he fled back, 
without loss, to Etruria, and thence retired to Sardinia, where 
he died of disease and sorrow of mind. The conquerors, 
which was scarcely ever the case in the civil wars, were content 
with re-establishing peace. 

1 Ch. XXIII. But how violent was it !] In all the editions the passage stands, 
Sed quantum latique/ax UUus mot&s ab ipso SylltB rogo exarsit! QuanJttun 
hieque is mere nonsense, as all the commentators allow, except Perizonios, who 
would make it equivalent to quantum et quiam late^ bat, as Doker remarks, 
he should have shown that other writers so express themselves. N. Heinsins 
conjectures qwmtuim quamque late; Duker, qutan UUi; Is. Vossius, quixm longi 
lateque. I have not attempted anj close adherence to the text Madame Dader 
was inclined to expunge both quantum and Jategue, 
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BOOK IV. 
CHAP. I. THE INSUEEECTION OP CATILINE. 

It was in the first place expensive indulgence, and, in the 
next, the want of means occasioned by it, with a fair oppor- 
tunity at the same time, (for the Eoman forces were then 
abroad in the remotest parts of the world,) that led Catiline 
to form the atrocious design of subjugating his country. 
With what accomplices (direful to relate !) did he undertake 
to murder the senate, to assassinate the consuls, to destroy 
the city by fire^, to plunder the treasury, to subvert the 
entire government, and to commit such outrages as not even 
Hannibal seems to have contemplated ! He was himself a 
patrician; but this was only a small consideration; there 
were joined with him the Curii, the Porcii, the Syllse, the 
Cethegi, the Antronii, the Yargunteii, the Longini, (what 
illustrious families, what ornaments of the senate!) and 
Lentulus also, who was then praetor. All these he had as 
supporters in his horrid attempt. As a pledge to unite them 
in the plot, human blood^ was introduced, which, being 
carried round in bowls, they drank among them ; an act of 
the utmost enormity, had not that been more enormous for 
which they drank it. Then would have been an end of this 
glorious empire, if the conspiracy had not happened in the 
consulship of Cicero and Antonius, of whom one discovered 
the plot by vigilance, and the other suppressed it by arms. 

The revelation of the atrocious project was made by Fulvia, 
a common harlot, but unwilling to be guilty of treason 
against her country. The consul Cicero, accordingly, having 
convoked the senate, made a speech against the accused, who 
was then present in the house; but nothing further was 
effected by it, than that the enemy made off, openly and ex- 
pressly declaring^ that he would extinguish the flame raised 

* Cb. I. To destroy the city by fire] Distnngere incendiis urhem. So ad dis- 
trmgendam libertatem, Sen. Benef., vi., 34, where Lipsios would read destrin- 



2 Human blood] See Sail., Cat, c 22. 

» Openly and expressly dechring] Sequs podam profiao incendwmt ^c. The 
passage is evidently corrupt. Madame Dacier woiUd strike out professo ; Grs- 
▼ius would eject paiamj and read exprofetsOf adverbially. Gronovius would 
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against bim by a general ruin.. He tben set out to an army 
whicb bad been prepared by Manlius in Etruria, intending 
to advance under arms against tbe city. Lentulus, mean- 
wbile, promising bimself tbe kingdom portended to his 
family by tbe Sibylline verses, disposed tbrougbout tbe city, 
against a day appointed by Catiline, m^i, combustibles, aaid 
weapons. And not confined to plotting among tbe people of 
tbe city, tbe rage for tbe conspiracy, having excited the depu» 
ties of the Allobroges, who happened then to be at Epome, to 
give their voice in favour of war, would have spread beyond 
the Alps, bad not a letter of Lentulus been intercepted 
through the information of Yulturcius. Hands were imme- 
diately laid on the barbarian deputies, by order of Cicero ; 
and the praetor was openly convicted in the senate. "When 
a consultation was held about their punishment, Cssar gsefe 
his opinion that they should be spared for tbe sake of &ear 
raok, Cato that they should suffer the penalty due to their 
crime. Cato's advice being generally adopted, the traitoiB 
were strangled in prison. 

But though a portion of the conspirators were thus cut 
off, Catiline did not desist firom his enterprise. Marching, 
however, with an army from Etruria against his country, he 
was defeated by a force of Antonius that encountered him 
on thie way. How desperate the engagement was, the result 
manifestea ; for not a man of the rebel troops survived. 
"Whatever place each had occupied in the battle, that very 
ffpot, when life was extinct, he covered with his corpse. 
Catiline was found, far in aJdv»ice of his men, among the 
dead bodies of the enemy ; a most glorious death, had he 
thus fallen for his country. 

CHAP. II. THE WAB BETWEEN OJESAE AOT) POMPBT. 

Almost the whole world being now subdued, the Soman 
empire was grown too great to be overthrown by any foreign 
power. Fortune, in consequence, envying the sovereign 
people of the earth, armed it to its own destruction. The 
outrages of Marius and Cinna had abeady made a sort of 

read sequepaJamprofeuHSj 4^ which Vossius, Bnpertns, and apparently Doker, 
approve, and which seems to be the (olj. resAonable waj of correcting the fUB- 
sage. 
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prelude within the city, as if by way of trial. The storm 
of Sylla had thundered even further, but still within the 
bounds of Italy. The fury of Ceesar and Pompey, as with a 
general deluge or conflagration, orerran the ci^, Italy, other 
countries and nations, and finally the whole empire wherever 
it extended ; so that it cannot j^operly be called a civil war, or 
war with allies ; neither can it be termed a foreign war ; but 
it was rather a war eonnsting of all these, or even something 
more than a wan If we look at the leaders in it, the whole 
of the senators were on one side or the other ; if we consider 
the armies, there were on one side eleven legions, and on the 
other eighteen, the entire flower and stren^h of the man- 
hood of Italy ; if we contemplate the auxiliary forces of the 
AUies, there were on one side levies of Gnuls and Germans, 
on the other Deiotarus, Ariobarzanes, Tarcondimotus^, Cotys, 
and all the force of Thrace, Gappadocia, Cilicia, Macedonia, 
Grreece, ^tolia, and all the East ; if we regard the duration 
of the war, it was four years, a time short in proportion to 
the havoc made in it ; if we attend to the space and ground 
on which it was conducted, it arose within Italy, whence it 
spread into Gaul and Spain, and, returning from the west, 
settled with its whole force on Epirus and Thessaly ; hence 
it suddenly passed into Egypt, then turned towards Asia, 
next i'ell upon AMca^ and at last wheeled back into Spain, 
where it at length found its termination. But the animosities 
of parties did not end with the war, nor subsided tiU the hatred 
of those who had been defeated satiated itself with the murder 
of the conqueror in the midst of the city and the senate. 

The cause of this calamity was the same with that of all 
others, excessive good fortune. For in the consulship of 
Quintus Metellus and Lucius Afranius, when the majesty of 
Eome predominated throughout the world, and Eome herself 
was celebrating, in the theatres of Pompejr, her recent vic- 
tories and triumphs over Fontus and Armenia, the overgrown 
power of Pompey, as is usual in similar cases, excited among 
the idle citizens a feeling of envy towards him. Metellus, 
discontented at the diminution of his triumph over Crete*, 

1 Gh. II. Tarcondimotns] A prince of Cilicia; Cotjs, a king of Thrace. 

* At the diminution of his triumph over Crete] Ob imminuium Creta 
trkmphum. " Not complaining without reason, for the greatest ornament of his 
triumph, the captive leaders, had heen kept bisu;k by Pompey.** Yell. Pat., ii., 
40. Dion. Cass., lib. zzzvi 
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Cato, ever an enemy to those in power, calumniated Pompey, 
and raised a clamour against his acts. Eesentment at such 
conduct drove Pompey to harsh measures, and impelled him 
to provide some support for his authority. Crassus happened 
at that time to be distinguished for family, wealth, and 
honour, but was desirous to have his power still greater. 
Caius CfiBsar had become eminent by his eloquence and spirit, 
and by his promotion to the consulate. Yet Pompey rose 
above them both. CsBsar, therefore, being eager to acquire 
distinction, Crassus to increase what he had got, and Pompey 
to add to his, and all being equally covetous of power, they 
readily formed a compact to seize the government. Striving, 
accordingly, with their common forces, each for his own ad- 
vancement, CsBsar took the province of Gaul, Crassus that of 
Asia, Pompey, that of Spain ; they had three vast armies^, 
and thus the empire of the world was now held by these three 
leading personages. Their government extended through 
ten years. At the expiration of this period, (for they had 
previously been kept in restraint by dread of one another,) 
a rivalry broke forth between CflBsar and Pompey, consequent 
on the death of Crassus among the Parthian s, and that of 
Julia, who, being married to Pompey, maintained a good un- 
derstanding between the son-in-law and father-in-law by- 
means of this matrimonial bond. But now the power of 
CflBsar was an object of jealousy to Pompey, and the eminence 
of Pompey was offensive to CsBsar. The one could not bear 
an equal nor the other a superior. Sad to relate, they 
struggled for mastery, as if the resources of so great an em- 
pire would not suffice for two. Accordingly, in the consul- 
ship of Lentulus and Marcellus, their first bond of union being 
broken, the senate, that is, Pompey, began to think of a suo- 
cesser to CsBsar in the consulate ; nor did CsBsar refuse to 
comply with their wishes, if regard were but had to him at 
the following election. But the consulship, which ten 
tribunes of the people, with Pompey's approbation, had re- 
cently decreed him in his absence, was now, as Pompey re- 
mained neutral, refused him. It was insisted " that he should 
come and sue for it according to ancient usage." He, on the 

> Three vast armies] Tres maximot exercitus. These words are without a 
verb in the original. " Some verb," says Grserius, " such as habuere^ must have 
been lost out of the text ; or the three words must have been an interpoktion." 
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otber hand, demanded what had been decreed him, and de- 
clared, that unless they adhered to their word, he would not 
part with his army. A decree was accordingly passed against 
him as an enemy. 

Caesar, provoked at these proceedings, resolved to secure 
the rewards of arms by means of arms. The first scene of 
action, in this civil war, was Italy, of which Pompey had oc- 
cupied the strongholds with light garrisons. But they were 
all overpowered by the sudden advance of Caesar. The first 
signal for battle sounded from Ariminum, when Libo was ex- 
pelled from Etruria, Thermus from Umbria, andDomitius 
firom Corfinium. The war would have been finished without 
bloodshed, if Caesar could have surprised Pompey at Brundu- 
sium ; and he would have surprised him, had he not escaped 
by night through the barricade of the besieged harbour. Dis- 
honourable to relate ! he that was recently at the head of the 
senate, the arbiter of peace and war, fied across the sea, over 
which he had once triumphed, in a single vessel that was 
shattered and almost dismantled. Nor was Pompey driven 
from Italy sooner than the senate was forced from the city, 
which Caesar having entered, when it was almost evacuated 
from fear of him, created himself consul. The sacred treasury, 
too, as the tribunes were slow in unlocking it, he ordered to 
be broken open, seizing the revenue and property of the 
Eoman people before he seized their empire. 

Pompey being driven off and put to night, Caesar thought 
it better to regulate the provinces before proceeding to pur- 
sue him. Sicily and Sardinia, to be assured of com, he 
secured by means of his lieutenant-generals. In Gaul there 
were no remains of hostility ; for he himself had established 
peace in it. But Marseilles, when he wished to pass through 
it in his way to the Spanish armies of Pompey, ventured to 
shut her gates against him. The uinhappy city, desirous of 
peace, fell into a war through fear of war. But, as it was for- 
tified with walls, he left it to be reduced for him in his ab- 
sence. The men of this Greek city, in opposition to the 
effeminacy of its character^, ventured to break through the 

1 In opposition to the effeminacy of its character] Non pro moUiHe nomims. 
" Not in accordance with report, which represented all the Greeks, not excepting 
those of Marseilles at that period, as anwarlike and spiritless; for that the people 
of that citj had then degenerated from theur former reputation for valour, is 
shown by Bos on Cic., £p. Att., x., 12." Jhiker. 
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enemy's liiies, to set fire to their macliines, and engage them 
■with their yessele. But Brutus, to whom the conduct of the 
siege had heen intrusted, defeated them by land and sea, and 
utterly subdued them. At length, when they surrendered, 
everything was taken from them, except, what they valued 
above everything, their liberty. 

In Spain, a doubtful, varied, and bloody contest awaited 
CsBsar with Petreius and Afranius, the generals of Pompey, 
whom, when they were lying encamped at Ilerda, near the 
river Sicoris, he attempted to besiege, and to cut them off 
from the town. In the mean time, by an overflow of the 
river in the spring, he himself was prevented from getting 
provisions. Thus his camp was assailed by famine, and t^e 
besieger was himself in a manner besieged. But when the 
river subsided, it left the plains free for devastation and 
contest. Caesar then pressed fiercely upon the enemy, and, 
having overtaken them as thejr were retreating to Celtiberia, 
forced them with a mole andlme of circumvallation, and con- 
sequent privatioai of water, to capitulate. 

Hither Spain was thus secured ; nor did Earther Spain 
long resist. For what could one legion do, after five had 
been defeated ? Yarro, therefore, readily submitting, Cadiz, 
the Strait of Gibraltar, the Ocean, and everything else, ac- 
knowledged the superior fortune of Csesar. Fortune, how- 
ever, in lUyricum and Africa, made some attempt against 
him in his absence, as if on purpose that his successes might 
be made more striking by something unfavourable. For 
when Dolabella and Antony, who were ordered to secure the 
entrance to the Adriatic, hail pitched their camps, the former 
on the Illyrian, the latter on the Curictan shore^, at a time 
wh^i Pompey was master of a vast extent of sea, Octavius 
Libo, Pompey's Heutenant-general, suddenly surrounded bot^ 
of them with a large force from the fleet. Famine forced 
Antony to surrender. Some flat boats sent to his assistance 
by Basilus, such as want of ships had obliged them to make, 
were caught, as it were, in a net, by means of ropes stretched 
under the water, through a new contrivance of the Cilicians 

1 Curictan shore] Cvridico litore. " From Cnricta, a town at the entrance of 
the Adriatic, called bj Ptolemy Koupucra.** Salmatiut. The copies wary 
greatly ; some hare Corctfrao ; othera Crwtieo, 
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inPompey's service. Two of thean, however, the tide brought 
off; but one, which bore some men of Opitergium, struck 
upon the Bhallows, and underwent a fate deserving to be re- 
membered by posterity. A party of something less than a 
thousand men^ sustained, for a whole day, the weapons of an 
army that entirely surrounded them ; and, when their valour 
had no way of escape, they agreed, in order to avoid a sur- 
render, and at the instigatianof ^e tribune Vulteius, to kill 
one another. 

In Africa the valour of Curio was equalled by his ill- 
fortune ; for, being sent to secure that province, and elated 
with the conquest and rout of Varus, he was unable to make 
a stand against the sudden arrival of king Juba and the Mau- 
retanian cavalry. After he waa defeated, he might have fled ; 
but shame prompted him to die with the army which was 
lost by his rashness. 

But fortune now summoning the pair of combatants, des- 
tined to contend for the empire of the world, Fompey fixed 
on Epirus for the seat of warfare, nor was Cesar slow to meet 
him ; for, having settled everythiug in his rear, he set sail, 
though the middle of winter obstructed his passage by un- 
favourable weather, to pursue the war ; and, having pitched 
his camp at Oricum, and finding that part of his forces, which 
had been left with Antony for want of ships, made some de- 
lay at Brundusuim, he grew so impatient, that, to get them 
over, he attempted to sail alone in a spy-boat at midnight, 
though the sea was tempestuously agitated by the wind. A 
saying of his to the master of the boat, who was alarmed at 
the greatness of the danger, is well remembered ; " What dost 
thou fear ? Thou earnest Caesar." 

When the forces of Caesar and Pompey were assembled 
from every quarter, and their camps were pitched at no great 
distance, the plans conceived by the generals were widely 
different. Caesar, naturally daring, and eager to bring tfa^ 
affair to a conclusion, displayed his troops, and challeoged 
and harassed the enemy, sometimes by besieging their camp, 
which he had inclosed with a wall of sixteen miles in circuit ; 
(but what hurt could a siege do to those who, from the sea 
being open, had abundance of supplies ?) sometimes by fruit- 
less attacks on Dyrrachuim, (a place which even its situation 

> A thoofluid nm'] Notin odm bost; thmigfat it would mod to be bo from the 
text. 
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rendered impregnable,) and, lit the same time, bj constant 
engagements with their parties as thej sallied out, (at which 
time the extraordinary valour of Scseva the centurion was 
displayed, into whose shield a hundred and twenty weapons 
penetrated^,) as well as by plundering such cities as had 
joined Fompey, among which he wasted Oricum, and Gom- 
phi, and other strongholds of Thessaly. To counteract these 
attempts, Fompey contrived delays, and declined to fight, in 
order that he might wear out the enemy, who were hemmed 
in on all sides, with want of provisions, and that the ardour 
of his impetuous opponent might be exhausted. But the 
prudent plan of the general did not long avail him; the 
soldiers found fault with the inaction in which they were 
kept, the allies with the protraction of the war, and the 
nobility with the general's love of power. Thus the fates 
hurrying him on, Thessaly was chosen as the theatre for 
battle, and the destiny of the city, the empire, and the whole 
of mankind, was committed to the plains of Philippi. Never 
did fortune behold so many of the forces, or so much of the 
dignity, of the Bom an people collected in one place. More 
than three hundred thousand men were assembled in the 
two armies, besides the auxiliary troops of kiogs and nations. 
Nor were there ever more manifest signs of some approach- 
ing destruction ; the escape of victims, swarms of bees 
settling on the standards, and darkness in the daytime; 
while the general himself, in a dream by night, heard a clap- 
ping of hands in his own theatre at Borne, which rung in his 
ears like the beating of breasts in sorrow ; and he appeared 
in the morning (an unlucky omen!) clad in black in the 
centre of the army. 

As to the army of Gsesar, it was never possessed of greater 
spirit and alacrity. It was on his side that the trumpets 
first sounded, and the darts were first discharged. The 
javelin of Crastinus, too, was noticed as that of the beginner 
of the battle ; who, being soon after found among the dead 
bodies of the enemy, with a sword thrust into his mouth, 
proved by the strangeness of the wound the eagerness and 
rage with which he fought. Nor was the issue of the contest 

1 A hundred and twenty weapons penetrated] Ceratm atque viginH tela 
udere. Some copies have centum atque quadraginta. In Caeear, B.C. iii., 53, it 
18 stated that the number of holes in the shield was a hundred and thirty. 
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less wonderful. For though Pompey had so much larger a 
number of horse, that he seemed capable of easily hemming 
in Caesar, he was himself hemmed in. "When they had 
fought a long time without advantage on either side, and 
Pompey's cavalry had galloped forward at his command from 
one of the wings, the German cohorts on the other side, at 
a given signal, suddenly met the horse in their course with 
so furious a charge, that the cavalry seemed to be but in- 
fantry, and the infantry to advance with the force of cavalry. 
On the overthrow of the retreating horse followed the de- 
struction of the light-armed foot. Consternation then spread- 
ing wider and wider, and the troops of Pompey throwing 
each other into confusion, the slaughter of the rest was 
effected as with one hand^, nor did anjrfching contribute to 
the overthrow of the army so much as its magnitude. 
Caesar exerted himself greatly in the battle, acting a middle 
part, as it were, between a commander and a soldier. Some 
sayings of his, too, which fell from him as he rode about, 
were caught up ; one of which was cruel, but judicious and 
conducive to the victory, "Soldiers, strike at the face;" 
another, uttered when he was in pursuit, was intended only 
for effect, " Spare your countrymen." 

Happy had Pompey been, though in misfortune, had the 
same fate that overwhelmed his army fallen upon himself. 
He survived his honour, to flee on horseback, with more dis- 
grace, through Thessalian Tempo; to reach Lesbos in one 
small vessel; to be driven from Syedrae^, and to meditate, 
upon a desert rock of Cilicia, an escape to Parthia, Africa, or 
Egypt ; and, finally, to die on the shore of Pelusium, in sight 
of his wife and children, at the word of a most contemptible 
prince, at the instigation of eunuchs, and, that nothing 
might be wanting to his calamities, by the sword of Septi- 
mius, a deserter from his own army. 

With the death of Pompey who would not have supposed 
that the war had been concluded ? Eut the ashes of the 

> As with one band] Quatiund manu. " That is, very easilj, without effort ; 
no gi*eat force being necessary to effect it" Rtipertus, 

* Driven from Syedrse] Pubus Syedris. " Syedra is mentioned by Ptolemy 
among the maritime towns of Cilicia ; Stephanns calls it a city of Isaaria, which 
is often confonnded with Cilicia.** SabnoHus. Before Sahnasins the reading was 
ptdsis (or pulnui) Htdris^ which puzzled all the editors. 
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fire of Thessaly barst forth into flame again witli much more 
violence and neat than before. In Egypt, indeed, a war 
arose against Caesar without the influence of Boman faction. 
Ptolemy, king of Alexandria, haying committed the crown- 
ing atrocity of the civil war, and assured himself of the 
friendship of CfiBsar by means of Pompey's head, but For- 
tune, at the same time, demanding vengeance for the manes 
of so great a man, an opportunity for her purpose was not 
long wanting. Cleopatra, the king's sister, falling at the 
feet of Caesar, intreated that a part of the kingdom might be 
restored to her. The damsel^ had beauty, and its attractions 
were heightened by the circumstance that, being such as 
she was, she seemed to have suffered injustice ; while Caesar 
had a dislike for the king^ her brother, who had sacrificed 
Pompey to the fortune of party, and not from regard to 
Caesar, and who would doubtless have treated Caesar himself 
in a similar manner, had his interest required it. Caesar, de- 
siring that Cleopatra should be reinstated in power, was 
immediately beset in the palace by the same persons that 
had assassinated Pompey; but with wonderful bravery, 
though only with a small body of troops, he withstood the 
efforts of a numerous army. In the first place, by setting 
fire to the neighbouring houses and dockyards, he kept at a 
distance the darts of his eager enemies, and then suddenly 
made his escape to the islai^ of Pharos. Being driven from 
thence into the sea, he swam off, with wonde^ul good for- 
tune, to his fleet that lay at hand, leaving his military 
cloak in the water, whether by chance, or with a view to its 
receiving, instead of himself, the shower of darts and stones 
hurled by the enemy. At length being taken up by the 
men of his fleet, and attacking the enemy on all sides at 
once, he made atonement to the manes of his son-in-law by 
a conquest of that perfidious nation. Theodotus the king's 
guardian, the author of the whole war, and Pothinus and 
G-anymede, monsters that were not even men, after fleeing 
in various directions over sea and land, were cut off by 
death. The body of the king himself was found buried in 

1 Damsel] PueOa. 

* Dislike for the king, ^] Odrnn ipriut regie, ^. Then teems to be some- 
thing wanting in the text here, as Freinshemiiu and Doktrobeerfe. 
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the mud of the river, distinguished by a golden coat of 
mail. 

In Asia, too, there arose a new commotion from Fontus, 
Fortune apparently, and as it were purposely, taking this 
opportunity to terminate the kingdom of Mithridates, that 
as the father was conquered by Pompey, the son might be 
conquered by Caasar. King Phamaces, presuming more on 
our dissensions than on his own valour, poured into Cappa- 
docia with an army ready for action. But CsBsar, raigaging 
him, overthrew him in (me battle, and that, as I may say, 
not an entire one, falling upon him like lightning, which, in 
one and the same moment, comes, strikes, and is gone^. 
HioT was it a vain boast on the part of CsBsar, '' that the 
enemy was conquered before he was seen." 

Such were the occurrences with foreign enemies. But 
in Africa he had a fiercer contest with his own countiymen 
than at Pharsalia. A tide of civil fury had driven the relies 
of the shipwrecked parfy to this country ; relics, indeed we 
should hardly call them, but rather a complete warlike 
force. The strength of the party had rather been separated 
than defeated. The very calamity of the general had 
strengthened the obligation^ of their military oath ; nor did 
the succeeding leaders show any degeneracy ; for the names 
of Cato and Scipio had a sufficiently effective sound in the 
room of that of Pompey. To the force on that side was 
added Juba, king of Mauritania, as if that Osdsar might 
cany his conquests the further. There was therefore no 
difference iu the fields of Pharsalia and Thapsus, except 
that the efforts of the Offisarians were greater and more 
vigorous, as being indignant that the war should have 

^ Comes, strikes, and a gone^ FeU^ percmatU^ wbscetait. He uses the pre- 
terperfects for the xakd of greater eflfect, as Fetrce inutgiDed that Losj^nas used 
the aorists in sect, i., v^tos 8c — to, T€ irpayiurra biicrjv fTKrjirrov irdvra 
di€fp6prftr€, Kal r^ too p^ropog ivSifs d6p6a» ivfdti^aro bwafuPf 
which passage Smitii, belicTxiig in Pearee, translated, '' The sahlhne— with the 
rapid ferce of lightning, has borne down aH before it, and shown at one stroke 
the compacted might of genius.** Both should have known better. Minellins 
aptly compares VeO. Pat., il, 7: Effo vix creeUderim tarn mature tantam wrbem 
fhndssef conddisae, reawrrexisse. See Sail., Jug., c. 106, camatos esse. 

2 Had strengthened the obligatiott, ^c.] By exciting them to aveiige his 
death. 
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grown up after the death of Pompey. The trumpeters 
(what had never happened before) sounded a charge of 
themselves, before the general gave an order for it. The 
overthrow began with Juba, whose elephants, new to war, 
and lately brought from the woods, were startled at the 
sudden noise, and his army immediately took to flight. 
Nor were the leaders too brave^ to flee, though the deaths 
of them all were not inglorious. Scipio got off in a ship, 
but, as the enemy overtook him, he thrust his sword into 
his bowels, and when some one asked where he was, he 
returned this answer,' " The general is well." Juba, having 
betaken himself to his palace, and having banqueted sump- 
tuously on the following day with Petreius the companion 
of his flight, offered himself, at table, in the midst of their 
cups, to be killed by his hand. Petreius slew both Juba 
and himself, and the half-consumed meats, and funeral 
dishes^, were mbced with the blood of a king and a !Boman. 
Cato was not at the battle, but, having pitched his camp on 
the.Bagrada, guarded TJtica, as a second barrier of Afnca*. 
Hearing, however, of the defeat of his party, he did not 
hesitate to die, but even cheerfully, as became a wise man, 
hastened his own death. Dismissing his son and attendants 
with an embrace, and reading in the night, by the light of a 
lamp, that book of Plato which treats of the immortality of 
the soul, he afterwards rested a while, but, about the first 
watch, having drawn his sword, he pierced his breast, which 
he had uncovered with his hand, more than once. After 
this the surgeons would needs trouble him with plasters, 
which he endured till they were gone, and then opened the 
gashes afresh, when a vast quantity of blood issuing forth 
made his dying hands sink on the wounds. 

But as II there had hitherto been no fighting, war, and 
the party of Pompey, arose again; and Spain exceeded 

1 Nor were the leaders too brave, ^c] Et duces fortius quam vtfagerenl, 4^. 
Thus stands the passage in Duker^s edition, and almost all others, though Sal- 
masins long ago substituted nee, and Freinshemius, Madame Dacier, Perizonius, 
and Duker himself, admitted that the sense demanded the alteration. 

2 Funeral dishes] Parentalia ferctda. Because Petreius and Juba slew 
themselves over them. 

' As a second barrier of Africa] Velui aUera Afrvnn dautiffi, Thapsns 
having been the other. 
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Africa in the struggle as much as Africa had exceeded Thes- 
saly. What now attracted great regard to the party, was, 
that the two generals were brothers, and that two Pompeys 
had appeared instead of one. Never, therefore, were there 
fiercer encounters, or with such dubious success. First of 
all. Varus and Didius, the lieutenant-generals, engaged at 
the very mouth of the Ocean^. But their vessels had a 
harder contest with the sea, than with one another. Por 
the Ocean, as if it would punish the discord of feUow- 
citizens, destroyed both fleets by shipwreck. What an awful 
scene was it, when waves, storms, men, ships, and arms, 
mingled in contention at the same time ! Consider, too, the 
frightful nature of the situation itself; the shores of Spain, 
on the one side, and of Mauretania on the other, closing as 
it were together ; the internal and external seas^, and the 
pillars of Hercules overhanging them, while all around was 
agitated with a battle and a tempest. 

Soon after, they applied themselves, in various quarters, 
to the sieges of cities, which, between the leaders on one 
side and the other, paid a severe penalty for their alliance 
with Home. Of the battles, the last was fought at Munda. 
Here the contest was not attended with CsBsar's previous 
success, but was long doubtful and threatening, so that 
Fortune seemed evidently hesitating how to act. CsBsar, 
too, before the battle, was more low-spirited than ordinary, 
whether from meditating on the instability of human things, 
from feeling a mistrust of his long-continued prosperity, or 
from dreadmg Pompey's fate after having attained Pompey's 
station. But in the course of the battle there occurred an 
incident, such as no man ever remembered to have heard of 
before ; for when the two armies, equal in fortune, had been 
wholly engaged in mutual slaughter, there happened sud- 
denly, in the greatest heat of the combat, a deep silence, as 
if by common consent, on both sides. This was an expres- 
sion of general feeling^. At last came the dire misfortune, 

1 At the very moath of the Ocean] In ipso osHo Oceani. Near the straits of 
Gibraltar. " Not far from Grantia, as Dion., lib. zliiL, has it, or Carteia, as 
Hirtios de Bell. Hispan., c. 32.** Fremshemku, 

2 The internal and external seas] Mare et intesHman et externum. The 
Mediterranean sea, within the strait of Gibraltar, and the Ocean mth^jmjbit^ 

* This was an expression of general feelmg] Hie omnium senstu ap^' ^*^'*'" 
2 D / : 
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strange to the eyes of Gsesar, that after fourteen years of 
service^ his tried body of veterans gave grouad. They d»i 
not indeed flee, but they seemed to resist rather from being 
ashamed to retreat than from real courage. SfHringmg off 
his horse, therefore, he rushed like a madman to the front €f 
the battle^ where he stayed and encouraged those that w^*e 
shrinking, and made hia influence felt through the whole 
body with eye, hand, and voice. Yet, in the con&aion, he is 
said to have meditated death, and to have shown plainly bj 
his looks that he was inclined to haaten his end,, had not five 
battalions of the enemy, which then marched across the field, 
and which had been sent by Labienus to de£end the camp 
that was in danger, caused an appearance of flight. This 
the crafty general either beHeved,^ or took advantage of the 
movement to make it appear ; and, advancing on the enemy 
as if they were fleeing, h^ both raised the courage of his own 
men, and damped that of his opponents. The pwty of Csesar, 
thinking themselves conquerors, pressed forward with greater 
spirit ; that of Fompey, supposing some on their side to be 
fleeing^ commenced a general flight. How great the slaughter 
of the enemy was, and how great the rage and fury of the 
conquerors, may be estimated from tiie following drewa- 
aitance. The fugitives from, the battle having taken refuge 
in Munda, and CaBsar giving orders that they should imme- 
diately be besieged, a rampart was formed of dead bodies 
heaped one on another, whidi were held together by being 
stuck through with lances and javelins; a spectade that 
would have been horrible even among barbarians. 

"When Pompey's sons had lost all hope of victory, C«ho- 
nius, having overtaken Gn^Dus, who had fled from, the fleld «f 
battle, and was makiog his way, witK a wound in his 1^ to 
some desert and solitary place, dew him in the town ci 
Lauron, still fightings and proving that hift spirit was not 
utterly broken. l*ortune, meanwhile, hid Sextae in Celti- 
beria, and reaeivedhim for other wars after CsBsar's time. 

Cffisar returned triumphant to his native city. The lUiine, 
the Ehone, and the subjugated Ocean formed of gold, repre^ 

words are a contemptible gloss." FreEnthemitu^ " I tbink otherwise ; Flonis 
means that aU the soldiers, hj this silence^ testified what they felt, namely, that 
they wished an mdt to be pot to civil contention.** Grcemtta. '* If this was 
Fkros's meaning, he ought to haam expressed it more plamly, by adding or 
prefixing something to the words." Duhsr, 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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sented liis first triumph, for Gkral. The second was for 
Egypt ; when the Nile, Arsinoe, and the Pharos huming like 
fire, were displayed^. The third was for Phamaces and 
Pontus. The fourth was displayed for Juba and the Moors, 
and twice*conquered Spain. But Pharsalia, Thapsus, and 
Munda, were nowhere to be seen; yet how much greater 
were those actions for which he had no triumph^ ! 

There was now, at last, an end of hostilities. The peace 
that followed was free from bloodshed, and atonement was 
made for the war by clemency. No one was put to death by 
CaBsar's order except Afranius, (it was enough that he had 
pardoned him once,) and Eaustus Sylla, (he had learned to 
be afraid of sons-in-law^,) and the daughter of Fompey with 
her children by Sylla ; in which proceeding regard was had 
to posterity*. His countrymen, therefore, being not un- 
grateful, all kinds of honours were conferred on him as the 

1 Arsinoe— displayed] InfercuUs — Arsinoe. Madame Daeier thinks that by 
Arsinoe Floras means the picture of a city of that name ; Daker supposes that 
he intends the portrait of Arsinoe, the sfeter of Cleopatra, but observes that he 
most have erred from not knowing that Arsinde her^f teas led in the triumph 
with other captives, as is told by Dion Cassins, lib. xliii. Ferculum was a sort 
of frame or stage on which things were carried in triumphal processions. 

2 For which he had no triumph] He did not triumph on aceoont of those 
battles, says Freinshemius, because in them he had conquered, not foreigners, 
but his own countrymen. See iiL, 22^ Jin. ** Yet that the representations of the 
contests at Pharsalus and Thapsus, as well as the portraits of the brave men 
who fell in them, Scipio, Cato, and Petreros, «;ere- carried m triumph, is stated by 
Appian, Bell. Cir., Vh.u.; * * ♦ * that he triumphed, ajijih time^ for his 
victory over the Pompeys at Munda, is testified both by Dion Cassius, L zliiL, 
and by Plutarch in his life of Caesar." Duker. 

3 And Faustus Sylla, (he had learned to be afraid of sons-in-law,) ^c] Ei 
Faustum SuUam: didic€r(tt generos timere : JiRamque Pompeii cum pcUruelibus 
ex SuUd. Under the term sons-in-law Floras comprehends Pompey and Faustus 
Sylla. Cssar had learned from Pompey to dread a son-in-lauTj and he now 
dreaded Faustus Sylla, who, as Floras appears to think^ was his grandson-in^aw^ 
by having married Pompey's daughter. But on this point Floras^ as Grasvins 
remarks, is in error, for Julia, Caasar^s daughter, died childless ; and Faustus 
Sylla's marriage with a daugliter of Pompey by another wife did not at all con- 
nect him with CaBsar. To the word patrwlibus no critic has professed to give a 
satisfactory sense ; it admits^ indeed, of no explanation, for ptOrveUa is a 
'•'■ cousin-german," and to whom can we suppose that Floras called the children of 
Faustus Sylla ^' cousin-germans ?" I have therefore, instead of it, adopted 
parvulis jihe conjecture of Pwizonins, approved both by Grrsevins and Duker. 

* Regard was had to posterity] Posteris cavehaiur. Lest, if any o&pring of 
2i)2 
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sole governor of tbe state ; as statues in the temples, a 
radiant crown to wea;r in the theatre, a raised seat in tbe 
senate-house, a cupola on his own house, and a month in the 
heavens. He was, besides, called Pather of his country, and 
Perpetual Dictator ; and at last, whether with his own con- 
sent is doubtful, the ensigns of royalty were offered him on 
the Eostra by the consul Antony. 

But all these honours were but as decorations laid on a 
victim doomed to die. The envy of others overcame the 
clemency of the ruler, and his very power of conferring 
benefits was insupportable to the free. Nor was long delay 
granted him, bewre Brutus and Caasius, and others of tbe 
nobility, conspired to put him to death. How great is the 
power of fate ! The knowledge of the conspiracy had spread 
widely ; an account of it, on the very day fixed for its execu- 
tion, had been presented to Caesar himself ; nor was he able, 
when he sacrificed, to find one in a hundred victims propi- 
tious. Yet he ventured into the senate-house, meditating an 
expedition against the Parthians. Here, as he was sitting in 
his curule chair, the senate fell upon him, and he was struck 
to the ground with three-and-twenty wounds. Thus he, who 
had deluged the world with the olood of his countrymen, 
deluged the senate-house at last with his own. 

CHAP. III. CJBSAB AUGUSTUS. 

The Eoman people, when Caesar and Pompey were killed, 
thought that they bad returned to their state of pristine free* 
dom ; and they would have returned to it, had neither Pom- 
ey left children, nor Caesar an heir ; or, what was worse, 
ad not Antony, once the sharer and afterwards the rival of 
Caesar's power, survived to be the incendiary and disturber 
of the succeeing age. Por as Sextus Pompey sought to 
recover what was his father's, consternation was spread over 
the whole sea; as Octavius tried to revenge his father's 
deattf , Thessaly was again to be disquieted ; and as Antony, 

Sylla shonld be left, it might be tbe means of raiang a new war. But Hirtios, 
Be Bell. Afnc, c. 95, gives a quite different account of the matter, saying that 
Caesar *^ granted the daughter of Pompey, and her children by Faustus Sylla, 
their lives and all their property.^* 

» Ch. in. His father's death] The death of Julius Casar, his father by 
adoption. 
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a man of fickle disposition, either showed displeasure, that 
Octaviiis should succeed Caesar, or, from love of Cleopatra, 
was ready to degenerate into a king^, the Eomans could not 
otherwise find safety but by taking refuge in a state of servi- 
tude. Yet, in the midst of their great distractions, it was a 
source of congratulation to them that the sovereign power 
fell into the hands of Augustus Caesar, rather than those 
of any other man; for he, by his wisdom and prudence, 
reduced to order the body of the empire, which was distracted 
in every part, and which, doubtless, would never have coalesced 
and harmonised again, had it not been regulated by the 
direction of one president, as by one soul and mind. 

In the consulship of Mark Antony and Publius Dolabella, 
when Portune was proceediug to transfer the empire to the 
Caesars, there arose various and manifold convulsions in the 
state; and, as it happens in the annual revolution of the 
heavens, that the constellations by their motions occasion 
thunder, and make known their change of place by change 
of weather, so, in the change of condition in the Roman 
government, that is, of the whole human race, the body of 
the empire was shaken throughout, and distracted with all 
kinds of perils, and civil wars both by land and sea. 

CHAP. IV. THE CONFLICT AT MUTINA. 

The first occasion of civil commotion was Caesar's will, 
whose second heir^, Antony, enraged that Octavius was pre- 
ferred before him, raised a desperate war to set aside the 
adoption of the spirited young man. Seeing that he was but 
a tender youth, under eighteen years of age, and therefore a 
fit and proper subject, as he thought, for any iU-usage, while 
he himself was of high dignity from his long service with 
Caesar, he proceeded to dismember his inheritance by clan- 
destine acts of injustice, to attack him personally with oppro- 
brious language, and to hinder, by all imaginable artifices, his 

• 1 Was ready to degenerate into a king] Descisdi in regem, " An elegant ex- 
pression, and agreeable to the feelings of the old Romans, to whom the name of 
king was detestable." Fremshemitts. 

2 Ch. IV. Second heir] Secundm hceres. " Gamers says that he has nowhere 
else read this, but I remember to have read it in Dion. Cass., lib. xlir. The 
second heir is he who takes the place of the first, should the first die before 
the death of the testator." Vineim, 
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co-optation^ into the Julian femHy. At last, to crush the 
young man entirely, he openly took up arms against hJTn^ 
and, having got an army in Cisalpine Gkiul, hesieged Decimus 
Brutus, who opposed his movements, in Mutina ; but Octa- 
vius CaBsar, recommended to public favour by his age and 
injuries, and by the greatness of the name which he had 
assumed, recalled the vet-erans to arms, and, though but a 
private person, engaged (who would believe it ?) with a con- 
sul. He relieved Brutus from the siege at Mutina, and 
drove Antony from his camp. On that occasion, too, he 
behaved gallantly in action ; for, wounded and covered with 
blood, he carried back an eagle, which had been committed 
to him by a dying standard-bearer, upon his shoulder into 
the camp. 

CHAP. V. THE SIEGE OF PEBFSIA. 

The distribution of lands among the soldiers occasioned 
another war; lands which Caesar assigned the veterans in 
his army as the reward of their service. Fuivia, the wife of 
Antony, girt with a sword in the field like a man, stimulated 
Antony's mind, which otherwise was always sufficiently ill- 
disposed, to action. By rousing the husbandmen, therefore, 
who had been driven from their lands, he produced another 
war. CsBsar now attacked him as one adjudged an enemy, 
not by private opinion, but by the Bufl&»ges of the whole 
senate, shut him up within the walls of Ferusia, and, by 
means of a wretched famine, that had recourse to eveiy ex- 
pedient, forced him at last to a surrender. 

CHAP. TI. THE TEmMTIBATE. 

When Antony, even alone, was a hindrance to the public 
quiet, and a trouble to the state, Lepidus was joined with 
him, as one fire to another. What could Caesar then do* 
against two armies ? He was necessitated to join in a most 
cruel feague with their leaders. The views ot all the three 
were different. The desire of wealth, of which there was a 
fair prospect from a disturbance of the state, animated 

1 Co-optation] Cooptadonem. A formal reception into a funilf, in con- 
sequence of adoption by a member of it. 

2 CIl VL What conld CsBsar then do, ^c] The word C<aur is wanting in tlie 
text, but Grsevius shows the necessity of adopting it. 
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LepidoB; the hope 0I taking vengeance on those who had 
declared him an enemy, instigated Antony ; the death of his 
&ther unavenged, while Cassius and Brutus Hved ofTensive 
to his manes, actuated CsBsar. With a view to a confedersu^y 
for these objects, a peace was made among the three generals. 
At Confluentes^, between Ferusia and Bononia, they joined 
hands, and the armies saluted each other. After no good 
zxrecedent^, a Tnumvirate was established; and tlie state 
being subjugated by force of arms, the proscription, first in- 
troduced by Sylla, was rerviwd. Its fury embraced no fewer 
than a hundred and forty senators. The deaths of many, 
who fled into all parts m the world, were shocking, cruel, 
and moumfdl; such, indeed, as no one can sufficiently 
lament. Antony proscribed I/ucius CsDsaar, his own uncle; 
Xiepidus, liucius Faidus, his own brother. It was now a 
common practice to expose the heads of 'such as had been 
killed, on the Bostra at Eome ; but, though such was the 
case, the city could not refrain from tears, when the head of 
Cicero, severed from his body, was seen on that very Bosfcra 
which he had made his own ; nor was there a less concourse 
to see him there than there had formerly been to hear him. 
These atrocities proceeded &om the lists of Antony and 
Lepidus. Cesar was content with proscribing the assassins 
of his father ; the deaths of wham, had they been less nume- 
rous, might have been thought just. 

CHjiP. Vn. THE WAB EAISED BY CASSirS AIO) BBrTFS. 

Brutus and Cassius seemed to have cast Csesar, like another 
king Tarquin, from the sovereignty ; but the liberty, which 
by his assassination they had hoped to restore, they entirely 
lost. After the murder was committed, they fled from the 
senate-house to the Capitol, being afraid, -and not without 
reason, of Caesar's veterans, who did not want inclination to 
avenge his death, but had no leader. As it appeared, how- 
ever, that desolation threatened the commonwealth, ven- 
geance was not then thought proper^ to be pursued. 

> OwB ^fwttM ] At iiie eoafiaence of the Moodfe and the Rhine, now CobUniz, 

* After no fgfmi precedent] NuOo bono more. "■ In aUnsion to the preceding 
triomvimte of Offisar, Pompey, and Crassna.** Duker, 

* Gh. YIL Vengeanoe was not then tbonght propec, ^c] DupUemt uUio. Jk&et 
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But, to escape the eye of the public grief, Brutus and 
Cassius withdrew into Syria and Macedonia, the very pro- 
vince assigned them by the Caesar whom they had slain. 
Vengeance for Caesar was thus delayed rather than smothered. 
The government being regulated, therefore, rather as it was 
possible than as it was requisite, by the Triumviri, and 
Lepidus being left to guard the city, Caesar, accompanied by 
Antony, prepared for a war against Cassius and Brutus, who, 
having collected a vast force, had taken post on the same 
ground that had been fatal to Cnaeus Pompey. But evident 
omens of destined calamity were observed on this occasion. 
Birds, accustomed to feed on dead bodies, flew around the 
camp as if it were already their own. An Ethiopian meeting 
the troops, as they were proceeding to the field of battle, 
was too plainly a dismal sign. Some black phantom, too, 
appeared to Brutus in the night, when he was meditating, 
after his custom, with a lamp by his side, and, being asked 
what it was, replied, " Thy evil Genius." Thus it spoke, 
and vanished from his eyes while he was wondering at its 
appearance. 

In Caesar's camp the birds and victims gave predictions 
with equal signifieance, but all for the better. Nothing, 
however, was more remarkable, than that Caesar's physician 
was admonished in a dream, that " Caesar should quit his 
camp, which was destined to be taken," as afterwards hap- 
pened. Tor when the battle had commenced, and both sides 
had fought for some time with equal spirit, (though the 
leaders were not present, one of whom sickness, and the 
other fear and indolence^, had detained from the field, yet 
the invincible fortune, both of the avenger and the avenged, 
supported the party, the danger being at first equally 
threatening to either side, as indeed the event of the conflict 
showed,) the camp of Caesar was taken on the one side, and 

these words follow cum coruuUs dboltiume decretA, of which, according to the 
unanimous voice of the commentators, no sense can be made, and which I have 
consequently omitted. 

1 Fear and indolence] Mebts et ignavm. That Antony was thus kept from 
the field, seems to be a gratuitous assertion on the part of Floras. Plutarch 
merely observes that " some said Antony was absent from the battle, and did not 
arrive in the field till his men were in pursuit of the enemy.** Vit. Ant, c 28* 
See also "N^t. Brut., c. 61. No other authority is adduced on the subject. 
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that of Cassius on the other. But how much more powerful 
is fortune than conduct, and how true is that which Brutus 
said when he was dying, that " Virtue existed not in reality, 
hut merely in name*^ !" A mistake settled the victory in this 
battle. Cassius, at a time when one of his wings was giving 
way, observing his cavalry, after having surprised CsBsar's 
camp, coming back at full speed, imagined that they were 
fleeing, and withdrew to a neighbouring hill, where the dust 
and confusion, with the approach of night, obstructing his view 
of the action, and a scout, whom he sent for the purpose, 
being slow in bringing intelligence, he concluded that his 
party was utterly defeated, and caused one of his followers 
to strike off his head. 

Brutus, having lost his very soul in Cassius, and being re- 
solved to adhere strictly to their compact, (for they had agreed 
that both should survive the battle, or neither^,) presented 
his side to one of his attendants, that he might run him 
through with his sword. 

Who cannot but wonder, that these wisest of men did not 
use their own hands to despatch themselves ? But perhaps 
this was avoided from principle*, that they might not, in re- 
leasing their most pure and pious souls, stain their own hands, 
but, while they used their own judgment, might allow the 
crime of the execution to be another's. 

CHAP. Till. THE WAH WITH SEXTUS POMPET. 

Though the assassins of Caesar were cut off, the house of 
Pompey was yet left. One of the young men, his sons, had 
fallen in Spain ; but the other had escaped by flight, and, 
having collected the relics of the unhappy war, and armed a 

* Virtae existed—merely in name] This saying of Brutns is wholly inappli- 
cable here. Floras first nses virtiu in a military sense, (for. conduct or abHUy^) 
and then confonnds with it virtus in a moral sense. 

' Both should survive the battle, or neither] Jta enimpar superease beUo can- 
venerai. Of these words, from which the critics extract no satisfactory sense, 
I have borrowed Clarke's translation. Freinshemius seems to offer the best 
emendation : /to enim super isto beOo convenerat, " Quid sibi velit hie par^' says 
Salmasius, " non video.** 

» From principle] Ex penuasione. " The word perwasio is also applied to 
the sentiments and principles of the philosophers by Quintilian, xii., 2.** Duker. 
The sentiment at the conclusion of this chapter is, as Salmasius says, sufficiently 
ixugid. 
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body of slaves, kept possession of Sicily and Sardinia. He 
had now also covered the sea with a fle^ But how diff^srent 
was he from his father ! The one had suppressed the Cilician 
pirates ; the other carried pirates in his own vessels. This 
youth was entirely overpowered, in the Strait of Messina, 
with a vastly superior force^ ; and, had he attempted nothing 
afterwards, would have carried with him to the grave the re- 
putation of a great commander. But it is the maik of a greaEt 
genius to hope always. Aft^ his defeat he £ed, and sailed 
to Asia, where he was destined to fall into the hands and 
fetters of enemies, and, what is most intolerable to the braTC, 
to die by the sentence of his foes under the axe of the execu- 
tioner. There never was a more wretched flight since ihat 
of Xerxes. For he who, a short time before, was master of 
three hundred and fifby i^ps, fled with only six or seveto, 
putting out the light of his own vessel, casting his rings into 
the sea^, and lookLng anxiously bdiind him, yet not afraid 
that he should perish^. 



CHAP. IX. THE PABTHLOT WAB, FITOEE VEKTrDmS. 

Although CflBsar, by defeating Cassius and Brutus, had 
disabled their party, and, by cutting off Fompey, had extir- 
pated its very name, yet he could not succeed in establishing 
peace as long as that rock, knot, and obstacle* to the public 
tranquillity, Antony, remained alive. He himself, indeed, 
hj reason of his vices, was not wanting to his own destruc- 
tion ; but by indulging, from ambition and luxury, in every 

1 Ch. Vm. With a vastly superior force.] Tanid mole. The tantd is evidently 
corrnpt. Tollias conjectnres tandem totd mole. 

2 Casting his rings into tlie sea] Anmdis m mare ahfeotu. What rings are 
meant, is a point of dispute. Madame Dacier and Duker think that they are the 
rings Sextos Fompey wore on his fingers, and which he threw away that be 
might not be known by them. Rupertns supposes that they were the JhUen 
worn by the rowers who were the slaves of Fomp^, (fettecs being called rings bj 
Martial, Epig., iL, 29, xi., 88,) and which wove thrown away that they might 
make less nmse ; a supposition much less probable than the other. 

3 Not afraid that he should perish] Non Omens neperireL " Here I aooept 
the mterpretation of Bopestus, who says that Sestos Pompey had hopes of safety 
from Antony.** Duker. 

« Ch. IX. Knot and obstacle] Nodus et mora. ^ In imitatbn <£ Virgi], Sou, 
X., 428: PugncB nodumqw moramque,^^ Freinshemius. 
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irregular course, he first fireed our enemies, then his own 
countrymen, and lastly the age in which he lived, from the 
dread of him. 

The Farthians, on the overthrow of Crassus, had asBiuned 
greater courage, and had heard with joy of the civil discords 
among the Eomans. As soon, therefore, as an opportunity 
showed itself, they did not hesitate to rise in arms, especially 
as Labienus earnestly incited them, who, having been sent 
thither by Brutus and Cassius, such is the madness of civil 
discord, had solicited the enemies of Borne to assist them. 
The Parthians, under the conduct of Pacorus, a youth of the 
royal family, expelled the garrisons of Antony. Saxa, An- 
tony's lieutenant-general, owed it to his sword that he did 
not &11 into their hands. At length, Svria being taken 
from us, the evil extended itself more widely, as the enemy, 
under pretence of aiding others, were conquering for them- 
selves, and would have contiiLued to conquer, had not Yen- 
tidiuB, also a lieutenant-general of Antony, overthrown, with 
incredible good fortune, not only the forces of Labienus, but 
Pacorus himself, and all the Parthian cavalry, along the whole 
plain between the Orontes and Euphrates. The slain amounted 
to more than twenty thousand^. Nor was this effected with- 
out stratagem on the part of the general, who, pretending 
fear, suffered the enemy to come so dose on our camp, that, 
by depriving them of room for discharging their arrows, he 
rendered them useless. The prince feU fighting with great 
bravery ; and his head being carried about through the cities 
which had revolted, Syria was soon recovered without fur- 
ther war. Thus by the slaughter of Pacorus we made com- 
pensation for the overthrow of CrassuB. 

CHAP. X. THE WAB OP AWrOSY WITH THE PABTHLOTS. 

After the Parthians and Bomans had made trial of one 
another, and Crassus and Pacorus had given proof of their 
mutual strength, their former friendship was renewed with 
expressions of equal regard on either side, and a treaty with 

* More than twenty thousand] Vigmti ampUus milHumJmt. ** The author is 
obscure," as Duker remarics, " from excess of brevity," for he 1ea?es it uncertain 
whether the slaufj^ter was of the caTahy or of the whole army. I haw foUowsd 
the interpretation of Faber. 
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the king was concluded by Antony himself. But such was 
the excessiye vanity of the man, that being desirous, from a 
love of distinction, to have Araxes and Euphrates read under 
his statues, he suddenly quitted Syria, and made an inroad 
on those very Farthians, and that without any cause or rea- 
son, or even pretended proclamation of war, as if it were 
among a general's accomplishments to surprise people by 
stealth. The Farthians, who, besides having confidence in 
their arms, are crafty and subtle, pretended to be alarmed, 
and to retreat across the plains. Antony, as if already vic- 
torious, instantly pursued, when suddenly a body of the 
enemy, not very numerous, rushed suddenly forth, like a 
storm of rain, upon the Bomans, who, as it was evening, 
were tired with the day's march. Discharging their arrows 
from all sides, they overwhelmed two legions. But this was 
nothing in comparison with the destruction that would have 
met them on the following day, had not the mercy of the 
gods interposed. One of the Eomans who had survived the 
overthrow of Crassus, rode up to the camp in a Farthian 
dress, and having saluted the soldiers in Latin, and thus 
gained credit with them, told them of the danger which 
threatened them : saying, that " the king would soon come up 
with all his forces ; that they ought therefore to retreat, and 
take shelter in the mountains ; and that possibly, even if they 
did so, enemies would not be wanting." In consequence, a 
smaller number of enemies overtook them than had been in- 
tended. . . Overtake them, however, they did ; and the rest of 
the army would have been destroyed, had not the soldiers, 
while the arrows were fallipg on them like hail, fortunately 
sunk down, as if they had been taught, upon their knees, 
holding up their shields above their heads, and making it 
appear as if they were killed. The Farthians then refrained 
from shooting. When the Bomans afterwards rose up, the 
proceeding appeared so like a miracle, that one of the bar- 
barians exclauned, " Q-o, and fare ye well, Bomans ; fame 
deservedly speaks of you as the conquerors of nations, since 
y<ju have escaped death from the arrows of the Farthians." 
After this, there was no less endured from want of water, 
than at the hiands of the enemy. The country, in the j&rst 
place, was deadly from its drought ; the river, too, with its 
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brackish and bitter water^, was more deadly to some ; and 
besides, even good water was pernicious to many, being 
drunk greedily when they were in a weak condition. Sub- 
sequently the heat of Armenia, the snows of Gappadocia, 
and the sudden change in climate from one to the other, was 
as destructive as a pestilence. Scarce the third part, therefore, 
of sixteen legions being left, and his silver being everywhere 
cut up with hatchets^, the excellent general, begging death, 
from time to time, at the hands of a gladiator of his, escaped 
at last into Syria, where, by some unaccountable perversion 
of mind, he grew considerably more presuming than before, 
as if he had conquered because he had escaped. 

CHAP. XI. THE WAE WITH ANTONY AND CLEOPATftA. 

The madness of Antony, which could not be allayed by 
ambition, was at last terminated by luxury and licentious- 
ness. After his expedition against the Paxthians, while he 
was disgusted with war and lived at ease, he fell in love 
with Cleopat^^ and, as if his affairs were quite prosperous, 
enjoyed himself in 4;he 'queen's embraces. 

This Egyptian woman .demanded of the drunken general, 
as the price of her favours, nothing less than the Soman 
empire. This Antony promised her ; as though the Eomans 
had been easier to conquer than the Parthians. He there- 
fore aspired to sovereignty, and not indeed covertly, but 
forgetting his country, name, toga, and fasces, and degene- 
ratmg wholly, in thought, feeling, and dress, into a monster^. 
In his hand there was a golden sceptre ; a scymitar by his 
side ; his robe was of purple, clasped with enormous jewels ; 

1 Oh. X. With its brackish and bitter water] SaUnacicUs, sc. aquis, according 
to Sahnanas, whom Grsevins and Duker follow. A word compoanded of saUnus 
(for sahus) sai6.'acidu8. Others write the word salmaciduSt as in Plin. H. N., 
iLxsi., 8, 22; bntSalmaaos^s method appears the better. 

* And his siiyer.being everywhere cut up with hatchets] Quum argerUum ejus 
passim dolabris concidere£ur. This was done, according to Plutarch, hv Antony's 
own soldiers, daring a riot.. " Those who were known to be possessed of gold or 
silver were slain arid plundered, and the money conveyed in the baggage was 
carried off. Last of all his [Antony's] own baggage was seized, and the richest 
bowls and tables were cut asunder and divided among the pillagers." Life of 
Antony, c. 64. Langhorne's Translation. 

* Ch. XI. Into a monster] In iUud monsirum. That is, into that monster of 
a kmgy such as he is afterwards described. See note on desciscit in regem, c. 3. 
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and he -wore a diadem, that he might daily with the queen 
as a king. 

At the first report of his new proceedings, Caesar had 
crossed the sea m)m Brundusium to meet the approaching 
war. Having pitched his camp in Epinis, he beset the 
island of Leucas, Mount Leucate, and the horns of the 
Ambracian Gulf, with a powerfcd fleet. We had more 
than four hundred vessels, the enemy about two hundred, 
but their bulk made amends for their inferiority in num- 
ber; for, having from six banks of oars to nine, and 
being mounted with towers and high decks, they moved 
along like castles and cities, while the sea groaned and the 
winds were fatigued. Yet their magnitude was their de- 
struction. Caesar's vessels rose from three banks of oars to 
not more than six, and being therefore ready for aU. that 
necessity required, whether for charging, retreating, or 
wheeling round, they attacked, several at once, each of 
those heavy vessels, too unwieldy for any kind of contest, 
as well with missile weapons, as with thcpr beaks, and fire- 
brands hurled into them,, and dispersed them at their 
pleasure. Nor was the greatness of the enemy's force 
shown by anything so much as by what occurred after the 
victory. The vast fleet, being shattered in tiie engagement, 
spread the spoils of the Arabians and Sabaeans, and a thou- 
sand other nations of Asia, over the whole &ce of the deep. 
The waves, driven onward by the winds, were continually 
throwing up purple and gold on the shore. The queen, 
commencing the flight, made off into the open sea with her 
ffilded vessel aod sails of purple. Antony immediately 
followed. 

But Caesar pursued hard on their track. Neither their 
preparations, therefore, for flight into the Ocean^, nor the 
securing of the two horns of Egypt, Farsetonium and Felusium, 
with garrisons, were of the least profit to them. They were 
almost caught by CaeBiu*'s own hand. Antony was the first 
to use his sword against himself. The queen, falling at the 
feet of Caesar, tempted his eyes in vain ; for her charms were 

1 Preparations — ^fbr S^t into the OceanJ PrceptxraCa m Oceanum fugcu 
Floms alludes to the project of Cleopatra, to draw her yessels over the Btbnms 
of Suess from the Mediterranean into the Bed Sea, and to flee to some more re- 
mote countrj. See Plutarch, Yit. Anton., c. S9. 
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too weak to OTercome the prince's eontinence. Her suit was 
not for lifej whick was offered her, but for a portion of the 
kingdom. Despairing of obtaining this from. Caesar, and 
seeing that ^e was reserved for his triumph, she took advan- 
tage of the negligence of her guard, and withdrew herself 
into a mausoleum, a name which thej give to the sepulchres 
of their kings^. Having there put on her best apparel, as 
^e used to be dressed^ she placed herself b^ her dear An- 
tony in a coffin^ filled with rich perfumes, and, applying 
serpents to her veins, died a death resembling sleep. 

CHAP. Xn. WAE9 WITH EOBEIGK NATIONS. 

This was the termination of the civil wars. Those which 
followed were with foreign nations, and started up in various 
parts of the world while the empire was distracted with its 
own troubles. Peace was new ; and the swelling and proud 
necks of the nations not yet accustomed to the curb of 
bondage, recoiled from the yoke that had been but recently 
imposed upon them. The part of the world lying to the 
north, peopled by the N"orici, Dlyrians, Pannonians, Dalma- 
tians, Mysians, Thracians, Dacians, Sarmatians, and Germans, 
was in general the most violent. The Alps and their snows, 
to which they thought that war could not reach, gave confi- 
dence to the iN'orici ; but Caeaar, with the aid of his step-son, 
Claudius Drusus, subjugated all the people of those regions, 
the Brenni, Senones, and Vindelici. How savage these 
nations were^, their women plainly proved, for, when weapons 
failed, they threw their very infants, after having dashed 
them on the ground, in the- faces of the soldiers. 

The lUyrians lie at the foot of the Alps, and guard their 
deep valleys, which are a sort of barriers^ of defence to them, 

1 A name which they give to the sepnlchres of their kings] SepvkJtra regtan 
ticvoccmL Sakaaaias and Fremahemins wonld eject the8» vro^xls, as- a niere in- 
traded glossL 

^ In a coffin] /» wZio. " Sa^vm is here pat for the loeulu» (coffin) in which 
dead bodies wen honed; as in Plin. H. N., zzxv., 12; Q. Cart., Xi, 1, 32." 
Frewuihemiiu. Also Snet. Ker., e. 50 : SoUum Porphj/ret/ici marmoriA. 

' Oh. XIL How savage these nations were] Quajmerit caiUdarum gentium 
feriUu, The word caUidartm^ with which none of the critics are satiafiedf I 
have omitted. Sahnasins conjectures Alpioarum ; Nic. Heinsiaa Vaiitkimm, 

* A sort of barriers] Et qumdam fuari dautira* I tead utf with Grater. 
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Burrounded by precipitous torrents. Against this, people 
CaBsar himself undertook an expedition, and ordered bridges 
to be constructed in order to reach them. Here the waters 
and the enemy^ throwing his men into some confusion, he 
snatched a shield from a soldier hesitating to mount a bridge, 
and was the first to march across ; and when the army had 
followed, and the myrians, &om their numbers, had broken 
down the bridge, he, wounded in his hands and legs, and 
appearing more comely in blood and more majestic in danger^, 
did great execution on the enemy's rear. 

The Pannonians were defended by two forests, as well as 
by three rivers, the Drave, the Save, and the Ister. After 
laying' waste the lands of their neighbours, they had with- 
drawn themselves within the banks of the streams. To 
reduce them, he despatched Vibius, and they were cut to 
pieces along both the rivers^. The arms of the conquered 
were not burnt, according to the usage of war, but were 
gathered up, and thrown into the rivers, that the news of the 
victory might thus be conveyed to those who still held out. 

The Dalmatians live for the most part in woods, whence 
they boldly sally out to commit robberies. This people 
Marcius had before, as it were, deprived of a head, by burn- 
ing their city Delminium. Afterwards Asinius PoUio, he 
that was the second orator in Eome*, deprived them of their 
flocks, arms, and lands. But Augustus committed the final 
subjugation of them to Vibius, who forced the savages to dig 
the earth, and collect the gold from its veins, for which this 
nation, naturally the most covetous of all people, seeks with 

^ Here the waters and the enemy, ^o.] Hie te et aqms et hoOe iurhaniibus, ** I 
cannot see the propriety of the prononn <e, and could wish it were absent * • • 
Bat if for ae were substituted suosj there would be no obscurity." Duker, 

^ More comely in blood and more majestic in danger] Speciodor sanguine, et 
ipaopericulo auguatior. 

3 Along both the rivers] In vtrisquejhminibus. Three rivers are mentioned 
above, trSnuJktviia, Dretvo, Savo^ Histroque. But Bistro is not found in (itt the 
manuscripts, and Salmasius would therefore read Jlutnis Draw Savoqwe, omitting 
trUms. Perizonius conjectures satis acribusfluviisy Dravo Savoque, 

* He that was the second orator in Some] Hie secundus orettor, " I know 
not what these words mean, unless it be that Pollio was second to Cicero. I would 
rather read ,^ictiiMfttf; • ♦ ♦ but, to say the truth, I am inclined to think 
the words a mere gloss, which somebody had written in the margin of his copy, 
as his own designation of Pollio." Freinshemius, Vinetas, Isaac Vosnus, 
Madame Dacier, Tollins, and Duker, are of the same opinion. 
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care and industry, so that they appear to hoard it for their 
own purposes. 

To describe how cruel and inhuman the Mysians are, and 
how much the most barbarous of all barbarians, would be a 
horrid task. One of their leaders, calling for silence in front 
of the army, exclaimed, "Wto are you?" The answer 
returned was, "The Eomans, lords of all nations." "So 
you may be," they retorted, " if you conquer us." Marcus 
Crassus took their words for an omen. They, having straight- 
way offered up a horse before their lines, made a vow that 
"tney would sacrifice, and eat, the bowels of the Eoman 
generals that they should kill.' ' I could suppose that the gods 
heard them, for they could not endure even the sound of our 
trumpets. Domitius, a centurion, a man of stolidity suffi- 
ciently barbarous, yet effective against men like himself, 
struck the savages with no small terror, by mounting a pan 
of coals upon his helmet, and shedding from his head, which 
appeared on fire, a flame excited by the motion of his body. 

Before these the people of Thrace^ had revolted. These 
barbarians had been accustomed to the military standards, 
discipline, and arms of the Eomans. But being subdued by 
Piso, they showed their violent spirit even in captivity, 
attempting to bite their chains, and thus punishing their 
own fierceness. 

The Dacians live among the mountains. But, whenever 
the Danube became passable by being frozen, they were 
accustomed, at the command of Cotiso their king, to make 
descents, and lay waste the neighbouring country. This 
people, so difficult of approach, Caesar Augustus determined 
to (frive back. Having despatched Lentulus for this purpose, 
he repulsed them beyond the further bank, and built garrisons 
on this side of the river. The Dacians were not, therefore, 
conquered, but repelled, and left for a future opportunity. 

The Sarmatians occupy wide plains, in which they ride 
about ; and it was thought sufficient to prevent them, by the 
exertions of the same Lentulus, from crossing the Danube. 
They have nothing on the face of their territory but snows 
and a lew woods, and such savages are they, that they know 
not what peace is. 

> The people of Thrace] Thracum maanme populus* I have omitted maximif 
as nnintelligible. Madame Dacier and Grsevius would read muximus. 

2e 
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I wish he had not thought it of so much iinj>ortaiice to 
conquer Grermany. The mshonour with which it was lost 
was greater than the glory with which it was gained. But 
because he knew that Cffisar, his father, had twice made bridges 
over the Ehine to prosecute the war against the counky, 
he was desirous, in honour of him, to make it a province^ 
and it would have been made so effectually, if the barbarians 
could have endured our vices as well as our govemment. 
Drusus^, being sent into the country, first subdued the IJsi- 
petes, aaad then overran the districts of the Tenctheri and 
Gatti. Of the remarkable spoils of the Marcomanni he raised 
a high mound, by wav of a trophy. Next he attacked, at 
the same time, the three powerful tribes of the Cherusci, 
Suavi, and Sicambri, who had commenced the war by burning 
twen^ of our centurions, regarding this proceeding as a 
bond of union, and entertaining such confident hopes of vio- 
.tory, that they divided the spoil by agreement beforehand. 
The Cherusci chose the horses, the ouevi the gold and silver, 
and the Sicambri the captives. But all happened contrary 
to their expectations ; for Drusus, proving conqueror, divided 
their horses, cattle, gold chains, and themselves, as spoil, and 
sold them. For the defence of the provinces, too, he fixed 
garrisons, and bodies of guards, along the Meuse, the Elbe, 
and the Weser. On the banks of the Ehine he raised more 
than fifty fortresses. He built bridges at Bonn and Gheeo- 
riacum^, and secured them vrith ships. He opened a way 
through the Hercynian forest, which, till that time, had been 
unpenetrated and unattempted. At length such peace was 
made throughout Germany, that the inhabitants seenoied 
dumged, the ground different from what it was, and the air 
milder and softer than it was wont to be. And when that 
brave young man died there, the sei^tte gave him a sumanie 
from the province, (an honour which they had never be- 
stowed on any other general,) not fi:om flattery, but in testi- 
mony of his merit. 

But it is more difficult to retain^ provinces than to acqiiiie 

^ DrosiiB] Step-son of Augustus; the same that is mentioned hj H6r«oe, 
Od., iv., 4. 

^ Gesoxiacnm] Afterwards called Bononia, whence its modem name Bou^ 
logne. 

* More difficult to retain, ^.] Hehaathe same remark, ii., 17. 
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them. Thfdj aa?e obtained by force, but secured by justice. 
Otic exultation was accoFdingly but short. The Gremums 
had been defeated rather than subdued. Fnd6r the rule of 
Drusus they respected our manners rather- than our arms. 
Butwhen Drusus was dead,theybegan to detest the-licentious- 
ness and pride, no less than the cruelty, of QuintOius Varus. 
Se yentured'to caU an assembly, and administered justice in 
fats camp^ as if he could restrain the violence of barbariansr by 
the rods of a lictor and voice of a crier; But the Gfermans^ 
who had long regretted that th^ swords were* covered with 
• runt, and their horses idle, proceeded, as soon as they saw 
the toga, and felt laws more cruel than arms, to go to war 
under the conduclrtrf Arminiusj wMte Varus, meantime, was 
80' well assured of peace, that he was not the least alarmed^ 
eiF^a by a previoufi notice, and subsequent discovery of the 
jAob, made by Begestes, one of the enemy'ti' cmefbaans'. 
Having, therefore, risen upon him unawares^ and fearing 
noMzing of the kind, while he, with a strange want of precau- 
tion, was actmilly summoning them* to his tribunal, they 
assailed him on ©very side, seized his camp, and cut off three 
legions* Varus met his overtiirow with the same fortune 
and spirit with which Paulus met the day of Gann6B. Never 
was slaughter more bloody than that which was made of the 
Bomans among the mfBrshes and woods ; never were insults 
more intolerable than these of the barbarians, especially such 
aa they inflicted on the pleaders of causes. Of some they 
tore out the eyes, of others* they cut off the hands; Of one 
ih& mouth was sewed up, after his tongue had been cut out^ 
which one of the savages holding in his hand, cried, ''At 
laat, viper, cease to hiss." TW body of the consul huns^f, 
winch the afiSsction of the soldiers had buried; was dug out 
of the ground. To this day the barbarians keep possession 
of l^e standards and two eagles^; the third, the standard- 
boarer^ before it f^U into the hands of the enemy, wrenched 
o&^ and keeping it hid within the folds of his belt, concealed' 

> To this d«y^^two eagles] AquUds duat adhuc barbdri pomdcnt. Fiiein- 
shemhis observes that these were recovered before the time of Florus ; one by 
SlibrtiniiiB, as is stated in-Tacit. Aim., i, 60 ; and the other by Gabinius, as is told 
hy Dion Cassius, lib. Ix. "^laptios, on Tadt. Ann., ii., 26, expresses a snspicion 
tltat Ftoms copied hb account from some Roman historian who wrote before the 
recovery of the eagles." Diiker, 
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himself in the blood-stained marsh. In consequence of this 
massacre, it happened that the empire, which had not stopped 
on the shore of the Ocean, found its course checked on the 
banks of the Bhine. 

Such were the occurrences in the north. In the south 
there were rather disturbances than wars. Augustus quelled 
the Musulanians and Getulians, who border on the oyrtes, 
hy the agency of Cossus, who had thence the surname of 
Getulicus. But his successes extended further. He assigned 
the MarmaridaB and Qaramantes to Curinius to subdue, who 
might have returned with the surname of Marmaricus, had 
he not been too modest in setting a value on his victory. 

There was more trouble with the Armenians in the east, 
whither Augustus sent one of the CsBsars his grandsons^. 
Both of them were short-lived, but only one of them died 
without glory. Lucius was carried off by disease at Mar- 
seilles, Gains in Syria by a wound, whilst he was engaged in 
recovering Armenia, which had revolted to the Parthians* 
Fompey, after the defeat of king Tigranes, had accustomed 
the Annenians to such a degree of bondage as to receive 
rulers from us. The exercise of this right, s3ter having been 
interrupted, was, by Caius Drusus, recovered in a slight 
struggle, which, however, was not without bloodshed. Dom-- 
nes, whom the king had made governor of Artaxata, pre- 
tending that he would betray the place, struck Drusus as he 
was iQtent on perusing a scroll, which the assassin had just 
raesented to him as containing an account of the treasures. 
He was hurt^, but recovered of the wound for a time. But 
Domnes, pursued on all sides by the incensed army, made 
some atonement to Cesar while he still survived, not only 
by his sword, but a burning pyre, on which, when wounded, 
he cast himself. 

In the west, almost all Spain was subdued, except that 
part which the Hither Ocean^ washes, and which lies dose 
upon the rocks at the extremity of the Pyrenees. Here two 

1 His grandsons] Sons of his daughter Jnlia and Marcus Agrippa. 

* Hart] Strictus, Stringere,, used in this way, is generally Uviter vubierare, 

' Hither Ocean] CUerior Oceanus. What Florus meant by Citerior Oceanus, 

neither Rycklus, nor Madame Dacier, nor Duker, can settle. The Cantabri and 

Astures were situate near the end of the Pyrenees furthest from Rome, on tho 

Atlantic Ocean. 
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very powerful nations, the Cantabrians and Asturians, lay- 
exempt from the dominion of the Romans. The spirit of the 
Cantabrians was the more mischievous, more haughty, and 
more obstinate iu raising war ; for not content with defend- 
ing their liberty, they also attempted to domineer over their 
neighbours, and harassed, with frequent inroads, the Vacc»i, 
the Curgonii, and the AutrigonaB. 

Against this people, therefore, as they were said to be pur- 
suing violent measiires, an expedition was not committed 
by Augustus to another, but undertaken by himself. He 
advanced to Segisama, where he pitched his camp, and then, 
dividing his army, he inclosed by degrees^ the whole of 
Campania, and caught the savage people, like wild beasts, as 
with a circle of nets. IN'or were they spared on the side of 
the Ocean, where their rear was vigorously assailed by a 
fleet. His first battle against the Cantabrians was under 
the walls of Vellica^. Hence they fled to the lofty moun- 
tain Vinnius, which they thought the waters of the Ocean 
would ascend sooner than the arms of the Eomans. In the 
third place, the town of AraciUum made violent resistance ; 
but it was at last taken. At the siege of the mountain 
Medullus, (which he had surrounded with a trench of fif- 
teen miles in length,) when the Romans pressed forward on 
every side, and the barbarians saw themselves reduced to 
extremity, they eagerly hastened their own deaths at a 
banquet, with fire, sword, and a kind of poison, which is 
there commonly extracted from yew-trees; and thus the 
greater part escaped the captivity which threatened them. 
Of this success, obtained by his lieutenant-generals An- 
tistius, Fumius, and Agrippa, CsBsar received the news 
while wintering on the sea-coast at Tarraco. He himself, 
arriving at the place, brought some of the inhabitants down 
from the mountains, bound others by taking hostages of 
them, and sold others, by right of war, for slaves. The 

1 By degrees] In diem. " From day to day." Perizonius, Freinshemius, and 
Graevius, would read indidem ; but this, as Daker observes, is superfluous, when 
inde precedes. 

* OfVellica] All the editions have BetgkoB; but there is no place of this 
name known in Spain. Vellicai is the conjecture of Stadius, approved by Gruter, 
GrsBvius, and Perizonius. 
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^ushieyemeat appeared to the senate' worthy of* the kMiirel«Dd 
triinophal ohicriot, but CsBsecr was .now so . gieat that he 
could despise triumphs. 

Hie Asturiaos, at the same time, hadicoiae down in .a 
vast body^xun their moontains; nor had they undertabsi 
tti enterprise rashly, like barbarians, bat, baving pitefasd 
their camp at the river Astura, and divided their ibseoB 
into three ^arts, they prepared to attaek three camps ofithe 
£omansat once, ^ith such brave ^nennes, coming upcm 
us so suddenly and in sach order, there would have beems 
doubtful and desperate combat, (and would that I oould 
ihwk the loss on both sides would have been equal!) had 
vAot the Trigedni betrayed them. Garisius, forewanied 1^ 
the latter people, and coming up with his army, firustiated 
the enemy's designs, though not evtei thus without blood- 
ahed. Laiioia,.a strong ci^, received the survivors of the 
pouted acmy. Here there was so fierce an encounter, tisst 
&eb]»nds were called for to bum the city after it -mm 
taken, when the general with diffieuliy prevailed with -Ae 
troops to spaxe it, ''that it might be a monument of. ihe 
.Siooaan victory as it stood, rather than burnt." 

.l%ds was the termination of the campaigns of AugustoB, 
as well as of rebelken in Spain. The fidelity of 4te 
.Spaniards towards us was afterwards untdiaken, asid femee 
remained uninterrupted; a consequ^ice resulting as^well 
from their own disposition, which was now more inclined 
to tranquiUaty, as ficom the managemrait of Gasar, wvkQy 
dreading th^ confidence in ihe mountains where they shei- 
tered themselves, oidere^ them to oecmpyand inhabit Hie 
part in which his camp had been, and which was lovel 
mound. This regulation was noticed as one of great ^pni- 
Idenee. The eountrv round about ocmtains. gold, and vieiUb 
vexmilicm, chiysoeolu^ and other mgments^. He acoording^ 
.ordered the soil to be worked, ^us the Asturians be 



^ ChiysocoUa, and other pigments] CkrysocoBcBf et ciUorumeolotvm. .Cloy- 
socolla is generally considered to be the same with borax. Good, in his notes on 
Lncretias, vi., 1077, says that it is "a mineral sand, found on the shores of ^the 
Bed .Sea, of an elegant green colour, denominated by the nations of modern limes 
Unear or tincaV^ See FUny, H. K., xzziii., 5. Borax- is also said to be fofimd 
in great quantities in Thibet. 
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acqttaiiited with their treafflires Hd m the earth, by search- 
ing for them for others. 

All nations in the west and south being subdued, and all 
to the north between the Ehine and Danube, as well as all 
to the east between the Cyrus and Euphrates, the other 
countries also, which had not fallen under the authority of 
Eome, yet grew sensible of her grandeur, and reverenced a 
people who had conquered so many nations. The Scythians 
and Sarmatians sent ambassadors to us, desiring our friend- 
ship. The Seres, too, and the Indians who live under the 
very sun, coming with jewels and pearls, and bringing also 
elephants among their presents, thought they proved their 
respect to Augustus by nothing so much as the length of 
their journey, which they had taken four years to complete. 
The complexion of the men^ showed that they came from 
another cHmate. The Parthians, also, as if they repented of 
their victory, brought back, of their own accord, the stan- 
dards which they had taken on the overthrow of Crassus. 

Thus there was everywhere, throughout the whole world, 
uniform and uninterrupted^ peace or agreement^ ; and CsBsar 
Augustus, in the seven hundredth year from the foundation 
of the city, ventured to shut the temple of double-faced 
Janus, which had been shut but twice before, in the reign of 
Numa, and when Carthage was first conquered. After- 
wards, applying his thoughts to secure tranquillity, he kept 
in order, by many strict and severe laws, an age which 
was prone to every vice, and plunging fast into luxury. 

1 The complexion of the men, ^.] Et iamen ipse hominum color ^ ^c. The 
tamm^ as Madame Dacier remarks, is worse than useless, ^ving a ridicnions 
meaning to the sentence. It is wanting in one of Byckios's manuscripts, and in 
some editions. I have omitted it. 

' Uniform and nnintermpted] Ctmcta atque contmua, Cvncta is read in all 
manuscripts and editions, hut is, as Gr»vius ohserves, unintelligible. I have 
preferred una, the conjecture of Gronoylus. Lipsius had previouslj suggested 
juncta, 

» Peace or agreement] Pax— out poetic. All people were quiet, as haring 
either, from being conquered, accepted terms of peace, or consenting to abstain, 
ftt least for the present, from hostilities. The ktter class, as Duker observes, 
were those of whom Florus speaks a little above; nations who, though not 
actually subdued by the Romans, were sensible of then: superiority, and respected 
their power. 
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For these sreat acbieyements, he was styled Ferpetual 
Dictator^ and Father of his Country. It was debated, too, 
in the senate, whether, as he had established the empire, 
he should not also be called Bomultis; but the name. of 
Augustus was thought more sacred and venerable, in order 
that, while he still lived on earth, he might in name and 
title be ranked among the gods. 
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BOOK I. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Cities founded by the Greeks on their return from Troy ; acts of Orestes ; arrival 
of Tyrrhenus in Italy, I. Return of the Heraclidse; death of Codrus; found- 
ing of Megara, Gades, and Utica, II. Of the Achieans, Pelasgi, Thessalians, 
and the settlement of Corintli, III. Chalcis, Magnesia, Cnmse, Naples, and 
many other cities, founded, IV. Age and character of Homer, V. Of the As- 
syrian empire, Lycurgus, and the origm of Carthage, VI. Of Hesiod, and the 
huilding of Capua and Nola, VII. The Olympic games ; the founding of Rome, 
VIII. The second Macedonian war, IX. Of Antiochus the Great, and ^mi- 
lius Paulus, X. Pseudo-Philippus ; Metellus Macedonicus, XI. Destruction 
of Corinth and Carthage, XII. Death of Cato ; characters of Mummiua and 
Scipio Africanus, XIII. Establishment of Roman colonies, XIV., XV. Con- 
siderations why many eminent men, in the several arts, arise at the same time, 
XVI., XVII. Commencement of similar observations on cities, XVIII. 



I # # # # [Epeus,] being parted^ by a storm from 
Nestor his commander, built Metapontum^. Teucer, not 
being received at home by his father Telamon, for his pusH- 
lanimity in not avenging the injustice shown to his brother*, 
Bailed to Cyprus, where he built Salamis, a city named after 
his own birthplace. Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, took 
possession of Epirus, and Phidippus* of Ephyra in Thes- 

^ I. [Epeus,] being parted, ^c] The name is wantmg in the text. at the 
commencement of this fragment. But it appears from Justin, zx., 2, as well as 
from Aristotle, De Miraculis, that it was Epeus, the builder of the Trojan horse, 
(doK fabricator Epeus, Virg. Ma,, ii., 264,) who founded Metapontum. 

s Metapontum] On the coast of Lucania, in the south of Italy. 

s His brother] Ajax, who was refused the arms of Achilles. 

* Phidippus] An inferior leader in the Trojan war, from the isles of CaiydoA, 
on the coast of Caria. Horn. IL, il, 67& 
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protia. As to Agamemnon, the king of kings, he was driven 
b^ a tempest on the island of Crete, where he founded tloee 
cities, Mycenae, Tegea, and Pergamus, of which two had 
names from his own country, and the third from the recol- 
lection of his recent victory. Soon after, being entrapped 
by the treachery of his cousin^ ^gisliius, who bore a here- 
ditary hatred towards him, and by the malice of his wife, he 
was murdered. iBgisthus held the throne for seven years ; 
when Orestes, in axmoett with his sister Mectra, a woman of 
masculine courage, and sharer in all his designs, slew both 
^gisthus and hw own mother. That his deed was approved 
by the gods, was apparent from the length of his life and 
the prosperity of his reign ; for he lived ninefy years and 
reigned seventy. He also revenged himself on Pyrrhns, son 
of Achilles, with similar spirit; for Pyrrhas having sap- 
planted him by marrying Hermione, the daughter of Mene- 
bus and Helen, who had been betidihed to Orestes, Qr^^es 
dew him at^Belphi. 

During this period, the brethers Lydns and Tyrrhcims, 
who reigned in Lydia, were compelled, by .the unproductive- 
ness of their corn-fields, to cast lots which of the two, taking 
half of the people with him, shoold quit their country. The 
lot fell upon Tyrrhenas^, who, siuiiiig into Italy, gave, from 
his own name, an illustrious and endtrring. appellation to the 
country, the inhabitants, and the adjacent sea. Afber i;he 
death of Orestes, his sons, Penthilus and Tisamenus, reigned 



II. At this time, about eighty yearsafter Troy was take^ 
juada hundred axid twenty Mter the translation of Hereoles 
to the gods, the family of Pelops, which, after expelling Jtfae 
Hevadftdie, had held, daring me whole of this , period, the 
sovereignty of the Peloponnesus, was in turn expelled by 
them. The leaders in recovering the dominion were Teane- 
nus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, of whom Hercules was 
great-grand£Ktlier. 

About the same period, Athens ceased to be ruled by 
kings, its last monarch being Godrus, the son of Melaathus, 

1 His cousin] PuimeSs, Ucvna^wm 4>f Tfayestes, btothttr of Atnos,- Aga- 
memnon's father. 

3 TyxrheBiiB] He gave mme, it is laid, to T^lnma, Toscia, or Etmm, in 
Italy. The story of las departure from Lydia is taleni from Horod., i^ 94. 
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a man deserving of |MKrtieiilar notice ; for' when i^e Spartttss 
were sererely pressing the Athenians in war, and Apollo 
had given an ocaele that that side would be vietoriouB imsBe 
leadier should he killed by the enemy, Godms, having laM 
jiside his royal Apparel, put on tiie attire of a shepherd, and 
^went into the rmidst of the enemy's camp, where, intea- 
itionally provoking a quarrel, he was slain without beiog 
kisown"^. From his death, eternal glory accrued to Codrufy 
and victory to the Athenians. Who can help admiring a 
man that sought for death with the same stratagems with 
which, by those of meaner spirit, life is wcmt to be sought p 
lEis son Medon was the first archon at Athens ; from whom 
ids descendants were caUed by the Athenians Medantida? ; 
and these, as well as the following archons, down to the 
.timie of Changs, held th^ office during life. The Pele- 

Snnesians, on retiring from the Athenian territory, founded 
effss^ a city equally distant from Corinth and Athens. 

At tins timoy also, a ^^t of the Tynans, then very power- 
£al at sea, fouxided the city of &ades, on the remotest coast 
of Spain, at the extremity of one part of the world, andon 
«n island (Surrounded by the Ocean, divided from the conti- 
jftent only by a very narrow strait. By the same people, also, 
a few years . afterwards, Utica, in Africa, was built. The 
children of Orestes, being expelled by the Heraclid«e, and 
harassed by various misfortunes, as well as by hardships at 
fflea, found a settlement, in the fifteenth year. after their ex- 
pulsion, opposite the island of Lesbos. 

HI. During this pertod Greece was -shaken by violent 
..commotions. The Achaans, driven from Laconia, settled in 
tkose tracts which they now occupy. ThePelasgi removed 
to Athena ; and a jo\mg man of waxlike spirit, l^ same 
^Thessalus, 4knd by birth a Thesprotian, took forcible posaes- 
8ioa,'With the add of a. numerous body of his countrymen, of 
that region which is now, from his name, called Thessaly, but 
which was before termed the country of the Myrmidons. 
JBE^iee there isreason to wonder at those authors, who, in thehr 
accounts of the.Krojan period, speak of that country by tiae 
Bame.of Theasaly ; -aJEUut which not only other writers com- 

1 II. Without being known] ImprvdmUr, ** He wts alain bj the^aemy, a»t 
being aware that he wt.th>4riqg.*'M^ iJM i Mf . 
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mit, but writers of tragedy more frequently than any ; though 
in them, least of all, is such licence to be excused, for they 
express nothing in their own character of poets, but narrate 
everything un&r the persons of those who lived at the time. 
But if any one shall maintain that they were called Thessa- 
lians from Thessalus, the son of Hercules^, he will have to 
give a reason why thepeople did not assume this name till 
the time of the latter Thessalus. A little before this, Aletes, 
sixth in descent from Hercules, and son of Hippotes, rebuilt* 
Corinth on the Isthmus, which was previously called Ephyre, 
and which forms the principal barrier of the Peloponnesus. 
Nor is there any reason for us to wonder that it was called 
Corinth by Homer ; for, in his character of poet, he calls 
both this city, and some of the Ionian colonies, built long 
after the taking of Troy, by the same names which they bore 
in his own times. 

IV. The Athenians settled colonies at Chalcis and Eretria 
in Euboea ; the Lacedaemonians established another at Mag- 
nesia in Asia. Not long afterwards, the people of Chalcis, 
who were sprung, as I have just said, from the Athenians, 
founded Cumse in Italy, under the leadership of Hippocles 
and Megasthenes. The course of their fleet was directed, as 
some say, by the flight of a dove that preceded it, or, as 
others state, bjr the sound of brazen instruments during the 
night, such as is commonly made at the rites of Ceres. Some 
natives of this city, a long time after, built Neapolis ; and 
the exemplary fidelity of both these cities to the Bomans, 
renders them eminentl;^ worthy of their high reputation, and 
of the delightful situations wmch they enjoy. But the in- 
stitutions of their original country have been more diligently 
Preserved by the Neapolitans ; for the neighbourhood of the 
)sci altered the manners of the people of CumflB. The pre- 
sent extent of the walls of these cities shows the greatness 
of their power in former days. 

At a subsequent period, a vast number of Grecian youth, 
seeking, from a redundance of population, for new settle- 
ments, poured into Asia. The lonians, sailing from Athena 
under the conduct of Ion, took possession of the finest part 

1 III. Thessalus, the son of Hercules] Father of Phidippcu abore mentioned. 
Homer, he. cit, 
s Bebnilt] CondidiL <* Ex integro restitmt.'* FoMittf. 
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of the sea-coast, now called Ionia, and built the cities of 
Bphesus, Miletus, Colophon, Priene, Lebedus, Myus, Ery- 
thra, ClazomensB, and Pnocsea. They also seized on many 
of the islands in the JSgean and Icarian seas, as Sanios, 
Chios, Andros, Tenos, Pares, Delos, and others of less note. 
Soon after, the ..Slolians also, setting out from Greece, and 
wandering about for a long time, found at length settlements 
not less valuable, and founded some famous cities, as Smyrna^ 
Cyme, Larissa, Myrina, and Mitylene, with others in the 
island of Lesbos. 

V. It was at this time that the illustrious genius of 
Homer shone forth ; a genius great beyond example ; fop 
by the grandeur of his subjects, and the splendour of his 
verse, he has gained an exclusive right^ to the name of poet. 
"What is most remarkable with respect to him, is, that neither 
was there any one before him whom he could imitate, nor 
has any one since been found who could imitate him. Nor can 
we point to any other author, except Homer and Antilochus, 
who arrived at the highest excellence in the kiud of writing 
of which he was the inventor. He lived longer after the 
Trojan war, which he took for his subject, than some sup- 
pose ; for he flourished about nine hundred and fifty years 
ago, and was born within a thousand. It is not at aU sur- 
prising, therefore, that he frequently uses the expression 
otoi vvv PpoToi €t<rt, such as men now are ; for by this the 
difference in mankind, as well as in ages, is signified. "Who- 
ever believes that he was bom blind, must be himself de- 
prived of all his senses. 

VI. In the subsequent period, about eight hundred and 
seventy years ago, the empire of Asia was transferred from the 
Assyrians, who had held it a thousand and seventy years, to 
the^Medes. For Arbaces, a Mede, dethroned and put to 
death their monarch Sardanapalus, a man immersed in luxu- 
rious gratifications, and courting extravagant pleasures to his 
own destruction ; and who was the thirty-third in succession 
from Ninus and Semiramis, the founders of Babylon, a suc- 
cession so regular that the son had in every instance inherited 
the throne of his father. 

In this age, too, Lycurgus, the LacedaBmonian, a man of 
royal birth, was the author of a most severe and just body 

^ V. An exdnsive right, ^c] Scha appeUaripoeia mentH, " Non snmmas 
xnodo; splendidom jadicium." Kraute, 
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of laws, and of a system of education most sidtable^ to the 
dsaractm* of his coimtiymen; and Sparta^ as long as she 
adhered to it, was eminently pro^erous. 

During the same period, siity-fiye years before the founda- 
tion of Eome, the city of Carthage was built by Elissa of 
T]pe, whom some suppose to bo the same aa Dido. About 
the same time, Caranus, a man of regal extraction, being the 
sixteenth in descent from Hercules, took his departure &om 
Aa^os, and s^ed on the kingdom of Macedonia. The great- 
Alexander, being the seventeenth in succession from Caranus, 
might justly boa^t of his Hneages, as being on his moth^'s 
side from AchiUes, and on his other's -from Hercules^. 

yil. Coeval with these events, and separated by about a 
hundred and twenty years from Homer, lived Hesiod, a man 
of exquisite taste, remarkable for the gentle sweetness of hie 
numb^s, and a great lover of ease and retirement: As he 
wad nearest in time to his illustrious predecessor, he was- 
also nearest in the reputation of his writings. He avoided 
resembling Homer in one respect, for he has mentioned bolii 
his counti^ and his parents ; but the former in the bitterest 
terms of reproach, on account of a fine which it had imposed 
u^pon him. 

While I am treating of foreign matters, a point in our 
own history oocuie to me, which has giv^i rise to many raja-^ 
takes, and about which ihere is the greatest discrepancy in 
the opinions of writers. Some aui^ors say that, during tlu» 
period, about eight hundred and thirty years ago, Capua and 
Kola were founded by the Tuscans ; and to their opinion Ii 
readily assent. But how greatly does Miircus Cato differ 
from them, who states that "Capua was first founded by the 
Tuscans, and Nola some time afterwards ; but that Capua 
had stood, before it was tak^i by the Bomans, about two 
hundred and sixty years." If this be the case, and as only 
two hundred and forty years have elapsed since the taking of 

I VL SyBtem of education most suitable] IHsdpUnas ootwemmtissmas [Wr]. 
I have omitted vir, which, as Bhhnken says, "nnllb paoto tdevari potest.** 
Heinsius would alter it to virtuH; Buhnken to virtbtu; and some othioc unities, as 
Kcause signifies, have proposed fim. 

' At the end of this chapter is inserted, in all the editions, isi passage from. 
JEmUim (or rather, as Erause thinks, MamUm) Sura, Some person, in old 
tiBBea, seems to ham written it in ths marg^ of hi8.mamiseript, whence it crept 
into the text. I hare omitted it. 
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Capua, it -caa be but fiye buzidied yearsednce it was Insilt: 
For my own part, speaking with deference to the accuracy 
of Cato, I can scarcely believe that so great a city rose*, 
flourished, feU, and sprung up agaro, in so short a space 
oftime. 

YIII. The Olympic games, the most celebrated of all 
spectacles of entertainment, and best adapted for invigo^ 
rating the mind and the body, had their commencement 
soon afterwards, the founder of them being Iphitus of Elis, 
who instituted these contests, as well as a market, eight 
hundred and four years bef(»re you, Marcos Yinicius, en- 
tered upon your consulship. By some, however, Atreus 
is said to have commenced this solemnity, when he exhi- 
bited, in this same place, funeral games in honour of hia 
father Pelops, about twelve hundred and fifty years ago, on 
which occasion Hercules was victor in every kind of contesi^ 

It was at this time that the archons at Athens ceased to 
be elected for life, ALcmsDon being the last that was so 
appointed, and were chosen only tor ten years ; an arrange* 
ment which lasted for seventy years, when the administration 
was committed to annual magistrates. Of those who held 
office for ten years, the first was Charops, and the last 
Eryxias ; of those who retained it but one year, the first was 
Cjreon. 

In the sixth Olympiad, twenty-two years from the com- 
mencement of the first, Bomulus, the son of Mars, having 
avenged the wrong done to his grand&ther, founded the cily 
of Bome on the Palatine hil l , on the day of the feast of 
Pales^; from which time, to that of your consulate, is a 
period of seven hundred and eighty-three years. This event 
took place four hundred, and thurty-seven years after the 
taking of Troy. The woric was efifected by Eomulus, with 
the assistance of the Latin legions of his grand£i.th^ ; for I 
can readily believe those who give this account, since, without 
such assistance, and with merely a defenceless band of shep- 
herds, he could hardly have established a new city, while the 
Vejentines, the other Etruscans, and the Sabines, were so 
close upon him, how much soever he strengthened it by 
opening an asylum between the two groves. He had a 

> VUL Feast of Pales] April 2l8t. 
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huadred chosen men, called Pathers, as a public council. 
Such origin had the term Patricians^. The seizure of the 
Sabine virgins ****** 
« * ***•*• 

IX. • * • proved a more powerful enemy^ than the 
Romans had apprehended; for he maintained a struggle, 
during two years, with such variation of fortune, that he had 
^neially the advantage, and drew a great part of G-reece 
mto aUmnce with him. Even the Bhodians, who had pre* 
viously been most faithful to the Romans, began, withwaver* 
ing allegiance, to watch the turns of fortune, and appeared 
rather inclined to the side of the king. Eumenes, too, in 
this war, was undecided in his views, and acted consistently 
neither with his brother's^ proceedings at first, nor with his 
own general conduct. At length the senate and people of 
Rome elected to the consulship Lucius ^milius Paulus, who 
had previously triumphed both as prsBtor and consul ; a man 
deserving of tbe highest honour which merit can be con- 
ceived to attain. He was the son of that Paulus who corn- 
menced with such reluctance the battle of GannsB, so fatal to 
the Commonwealth, and who met death in it with so much 
fortitude. He routed Perses, in a great battle, near a city 
named Pydna in Macedonia, and drove him from his camp ; 
and at last, after destroying his troops, forced him to flee 
from his dominions. The king, after quitting Macedonia, 
took refuge in the island of Samothrace, and committed him- 
self, as a suppliant, to the sanctuary of the temple. CnsBus 
Octavius, the praetor, who had the command of the fleet, 
followed him thither, and prevailed on him, rather by per- 
suasion than by force, to trust himself to the honour of the 
Romans, ^milius Paulus, in consequence, led this most 
eminent and celebrated prince in triumph. 

In this year, too, were two other famous triumphs ; tha^ 

' Patricians] Patricii, bom paire8. Gomp. Flor., I, 1. 

^ IX. Proved a more powetful enemy] Here is a great hiaiuSf all the history of 
Rome being lost from the foundation of the city to the year u.c. 682. The com- 
mencement of the chapter stands thus: .... quam timuerat hosHs, ea^petiL 
Lipsius, for expetit, would substitute extitit^ and thinks that the author liad 
written sometbmg to this effect: Popvh Romano gravior, qmm timuerat, hosii$ 
extitity nempe Perses, See Florus, ii., 12. 

* His brother's] Attains. 
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of Octavius, tbe naval commander, and that of Anicius, who 
drove before his chariot Gentiua the king of the Illyrians. 
How constantly envy attends eminent fortune, and how 
closely it pursues the highest characters, may be understood 
from the following circumstance, that while no one objected 
to the triumphs of Anicius and Octavius, there were some 
who endeavoured to hrader that of Paulus, though it far 
exceeded the others, as well in the greatness of Perses as a 
monarch, as in the magnificent display of war-trophies, and 
the quantity of money carried in it ; as it brought into the 
treasury two hundred thousand sestertia^, being beyond com- 
parison more splendid than any triumph that preceded it. 

X. During the same time, while Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who built the Temple of Jupiter at Athens, and who was 
then king of Syria, was besiegi/)g Ptolemy the young king 
of Egypt, in Alexandria, Marcus Popilius Laenas was sent as 
ambassador to him, to require him to desist from the siege. 
Popilius delivered his message, and the king replying that 
he would consider of the matter, he drew a circle round him 
with a rod upon the sand, desiring him to give a decisive 
answer before he passed that boundary. Eoman firmness 
overcame the king's hesitation, and the consul was obeyed. 

Lucius jEmilius Paulus, who obtained the great victory 
over Perses, had four sons ; of whom he had allowed the two 
eldest to be adopted, one by Publius Scipio, the son of 
Africanus, who retained nothing of his father's greatness 
but the splendour of his name and the force of his eloquence, 
and the other by Fabius Maximus ; the two younger, at the 
time when he gained the victory, he had stiU at home, as 
being yet under age. Previously to the day of his triumph, 
when, according to ancient usage, he was making a state- 
ment of his services to an assembly without the city, he in- 
treated the immortal gods, that if any of them looked enviously 
on his actions and fortune, they would vent their displeasure 
on himself rather than on the Commonwealth. This expres- 
sion, as if uttered by an oracle, robbed him of a great part 
of his offspring ; for of the two sons whom he had in his 
house, he lost one a few days before his triumph, and the 
other in fewer days after it. 

> Two hundred thousand sestertia] 1,776,041^ 188. 4d. 
2f 
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About this time oocurred the oenflonl^p of Euhdus 
riaccus and Posthuimus AlbinuB, whick was ezercifiied iviiih 
great seTenty ; for CufiBus Eulvius, the brother of iFulvxas 
the censor, and partner with him in property^, was «}Kpel]ed 
bom the senate by those very oensocs. 

XI. Subsequantlj to the conquest and capture of Ferses, 
who died four years afterwards in priyate custody^ at Alba, a 
man who, from his false representations concerning his 
birth, was called Fseudo-Phihppus, (for he said that his 
name was Philip, and that he was of the royal bh>od, though 
he was, in reality, of the meanest extraction,) seized the 
government of Macedonia by force of arms, and assumed 
the ensigns of royalty. But he soon paid the penalty of 
his rashness ; for the praetor Quintus Metellus, who, firasn 
his merit in war, had received the surname of Macedonieus, 
gained a noble victory over both the impostor and his nation, 
and subdued at the same time, in a great battle, the Achoans^ 
who had recommenced hostilities. This is the MetelluB 
Macedonicus who erected the porticos round the two 
temples without an inscription, now encircled by the por- 
ticos of Octavia, and who brought &om Macedonia the group 
of equestrian statues that face the front of the temples, and 
form at present the chief ornament of the place. Of lOiis 
^oup the following origin is related. Alexander the Great, 
it is said, desired Lysippus, an eminent artist in such per* 
focmances, to .make statues of such horsemen of his own troop 
as had fallen at the river Granicus, representing their like- 
nesses in the figures, and placing one of Alecander himadf 
among them. It was this Metellus, too^ who first built.at 
Bome a temple of marble^ among the edifices just mentioned, 
and who was consequently the introducer of what is to be 
called either magnificence or luxury. It would be difScult 

1 X Partner i9Uih bim in property] C&tuors. ^ CofiMrAsv sre properly eohdn, 
inheritmg a pEOfoty in oouDum, which they soibr toMmain, at leaat for « tima, 
nndiyided.** Burmatk 

2 XI. Private custody] Liherd custodid. See Sail, Cot, c 47. 

' The Achseans] Achceos, That is, the Greeks. The Bomans called Greece, 
as thdr proTince, Achaia. See Floras, ii., 7. '4 

* A temple of marble] JEdem ex marmore, Bnnnan would take tedem for 
ceefeff, trnderstandrng a private house for Metelliis liimielf ; but this, as KrauM 
says, is not only mvitd Latinitate^ but invM historid; for marble was not used in 
the erection of pzimte houses till a much later period. 
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to find, indeed, a man of aoxj nation, age, or rank, whose 
felicity can be compared with that of MeteUus ; for besides 
his splendid triumphs, his distingiiished honours, his acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence in the state, his long extent of life, and 
his zealous yet harmless contests with opponents for the 
good of his country, he was the father of four sons, whom he 
saw amve at manhood, and whom he lefb surviving, and in 
enjoyment of the highest honours. These four eons sup- 
ported his bier before the Eostra, one of them having been 
consul and censor, another consul, the third being consul at 
the time, and the fourth a candidate for the honour, which he 
afberwards obtained. Such an end may rather be called a 
happy retirement from life, than death. 

XII. The whole of Achaia, of which a great part had 
been reduced by the conduct and arms of Metdlus, was now, 
as we have said, strongly inclined to hostilities, being insti- 
gated chiefly by the Corinthians, who were guilty even of 
great insults to the Eomans ; and to conduct the war against 
them the consul Mummius was chosen. About the same 
time, too, rather because the Eomans wished to believe what- 
ever was said against the Carthaginians, than because any- 
thing was said against them worthy of belief, the senate 
resolved on the destruction of Carthage. Accordingly Pub- 
Hus Scipio ^milianus, a man who emmated alike the virtues 
of his grandfather Publius Africanus and his father Lucius 
Faulus ; who, in every qualification for war or peace, was the 
most eminent of his age as well in natural abiHIy as in 
acquired knowledge ; who, through the whole of his life, 
neither did, nor said, nor thought anything but what was 
praiseworthy ; and who, as I have observed, had been adopted 
by Scipio the son of A&icanus, was elected consul, though 
at the time he was only candidate for an sddileship. He had 
been previously honoured in Spam with a mural, and in 
A&ica with an obsidional crown ; in Spain, also, in conse* 
quence of a challenge, he had, though but of moderate bodily 
strength, slain an antagonist of extraordinary stature ; and 
he now pressed on the war against Carthage, which had been 
conducted for two years by the preceding consuls, with addi- 
tional vigour. This dty, which, rather from jealousy ci ii» 
power than from any recent offence, was an object of hatred 
to Borne, he utterly destroyed, and made it as' much a monu- 
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ment of his own milifcaiy prowess as it had previously been 
of his grandfather's demencv. 

Carthage was demolished' a hundred and seventy-seven 
years ago, in the consulship of CnsBus Cornelius Lentulus 
and Lucius Mummius, after having stood six hundred and 
seventy-two years. Such was the end of Carthage, the rival 
of the empire of Borne, with which our forefathers com- 
menced war in the consulate of Claudius and Fulvius, two 
hundred and ninety-six years before you, Marcus Vinicius, 
entered upon your consulship. Thus for a hundred and 
twenty years there subsisted between these two nations 
either war, or preparations for war, or unsettled peace. Nor 
did Bome, though the whole world were subdued, trust that 
she should be safe while there was left even the name of 
Carthage unremoved. So apt is hatred, arising from con- 
tentions, to continue longer than the fear of danger, and not 
to be laid aside even when the opposite party is vanquished ; 
nor does the object of enmity cease to be detested until it 
has ceased to exist. 

XIII. Three years before Carthage was demolished, Marcus 
Cato, who had been a constant advocate for its destruction, 
died, in the consulship of Lucius Censorinus and Marcus 
Manlius. In the very year in which Carthage fell, Lucius 
Mummius utterly destroyed Corinth, nine hundred and fifty- 
two years after it had been built by Aletes the son of Hippotes. 
Each of the generals was honoured with a name from the 
people whom he conquered, the one being styled Africanus, 
the other Achaicus. No new man^f before Mummius, had 
ever assumed a surname derived from military merit. Of 
these two commanders, the dispositions, as well as the pur- 
suits, were entirely different. Scipio was so elegant a culti- 
Tator and admirer of liberal studies, and of every kind of 
learning, that he had constantly with him, at home and in 
the field, two men of eminent talents, Folybius and Pansetius ; 
for no man balanced the fatigues of business with the enjoy- 
ments of leisure more judiciously than Scipio, as he was con- 
stantly studying' the arts either of war or of peace, and 
constantly exercising either his body in toil or his mind in 
learning. Mummius, on the contrary, was so extremely 

« XIII. New man] See Sail., Cat, c. 28. 
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ignorant, that when, on the taJdng of Corinth, he was hiring 
persons to cany pictures and statues, finished by the hands 
of the greatest masters, into Italy, he ordered notice to be 
given to the contractors, that, if they lost a/ny of them, they 
must find new ones. Yet I think you, Vinicius, must be of 
opinion, that it would have been more for the advantage of 
our countrymen that their minds should have remained still- 
ignorant of Corinthian elegancies, than that their knowledge 
of them should have reached its present height ; and that 
the ancient ignorance would have been more conducive to 
the public honour than our modem skill. 

XIV. As a view of any historical subject, when contracted 
into one continuous narrative, is retained more easily in the 
eye and the memory than when left dispersed in different 
periods, I have determined to introduce between the former 
and latter part of this volume, a summary of particulars on 
a not unimportant subject, and to specify, in this part of my 
work, what colonies, since the capture of Eome by the 
Q-auls, have been established by order of the senate, and at 
what times ; for of the military settlements the occasions 
and founders are sufficiently known from their names. With 
this detail I shall unite, I think without impropriety, an 
account of the enlargement of the state, and the extension 
of the Boman name, by the communication of its privileges. 

Seven years after the Gauls took the city, the colony of 
Sutrium was settled ; the year afber, that of Setia ; and, i^r 
an interval of nine years, that of Nepe. Two-and-thirty year9 
afterwards, the Aricians received the civic franchise. Three 
hundred and sixty-two years ago, in the consulship of Spurius 
Posthumius and Veturius Calvinus, the freedom of the ciiy, 
but without the right of voting, was given to the Campanians 
and part of the ISamnites ; and the same year a coIoot was 
settled at Cales. Three years afterwards, the people of Fundi 
and Formiffi were admitted as citizens, in the very year that 
Alexandria was founded. In the following consulship, when 
Spurius Posthumius and Plulo Publilius were censors, the 
civic franchise was granted to Acerra. Three years after- 
wards the colony of Terracina was settled ; four years after- 
wards, that of Luceria ; in four years more, that of Suessa 
Aurunca, and two years later, those of Saticula and Inter- 
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aamft. Then followed ten years in which, notliing of the kind 
occurred ; at the end of which time weie establkhed the 
colcMoies of Son and Alba, and two jeeaa afterwards that of 
Gaiseoli. In the consulate of Quintns Fabins for the fifth 
time, and that oi Decius Mns for the fourth time, the year in 
which Pyrrhus began to reign, colonies wore sent to Sinuessa 
and MintumiB, and four years afterwards to Yenusia. After 
an interral of two years, in the consulate of Marcus Gurius 
and BufinuB Cornelius, the rights of citizenship, but without 
that of voting, were given to the Sabines ; an event which 
took place about three hundred and twenty years ago. 
About three hundred years ago, in the consulship of Eabius 
Dorso and Claudius Uanina, colonies were sent to Cosa and 
Fflostum, and five years afterwards^ in the jsonsnlship of Sem- 
pponius Sophus and Appius, the son of Appius Ufficus, to 
AriminuTn and Beneventum ; and the right c^ voting was 
then granted to the Sabines. At the commraioement of the 
first Punic war, Eirmum and Castrum were occupied with 
colonies, and the following year j£semia ; in seventeen years 
afterwards .i^^sulnm and AlsiusL; two years later, f^regeme; 
in the next year, when Torquatas and Sempronius were ccndt 
suls, BrundusHun; three years after, in the year when the 

f^mes of Flora commenced, SpoletioBi. Two years later, 
aL^utia was colonised, and, alK>ut the time, of Hannibal'B 
arrival in Italy, Cremona and Plaoentia. 

XY . Neither wiiile Hannibal remained in Italy, nor for 
several years immediately succeeding his departure, had the 
Somans any opportunities of foun£ng colonies ; for, while 
the war lasted, they were obH^;ed to press soldiers, instead of 
discharging them, and, when it was ended, their strengtii re- 
quired to be recruited rather than dispersed. However, in the 
consulship of Manlius Yolso and Fabius Nobilior, abont two 
hundred and seventeen years ago, the colony of Bononia was 
setded, and five years afterwards, those of Pisaumm and Po* 
tentia; in three years mace, Aquileia and Oxavisca; four years 
later, Luca. During the same period, though some ezmess 
a doubt of it, colonies were sent to Potooli, Salemmn, and Bux- 
entum. One hundred and eighty^seven years ago, a oolonr 
was sent to Auzimum in the Picenian territory ; this toox 
place three years before Caasius the censor began to bauld the 
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tiieatre looking fiom the Lupereal^ towards Mount PWatine, 
when the great austerity of manners, and the consul Sdpio, 
{oovented him^ from completing it ; an occurrence which I 
immhei* among the most honoursmle testimonies to the pubHc 
ohai»oter in those days. In the consulship of Cassius Lon- 
gmus and Sextius Calvinus, (who defeated the Saljes^ at ihe 
Bptmgs which were from him named Agrua SexHa,) about 
one hundred and fifty-seven years ago, ike colony of Fabra- 
taria was settled, and the year sSfcer those of Scylacium, 
MineTYium, Tarentam, and if eptunia, as well as Carthage in 
Africa* which was, as I have said,, the first colony planted 
beycmd the bounds of Italy. Concerning Dertona there is 
no cwfeainty ; but Narbo Martius in Gaul was settled in the 
eomralship of Porcius and Marcius, about a hundred and fifty* 
three years Ago* Twenty-three years after was founded 
Sporedia among the Bagienni^, when Marius was consul, for 
tbe sixth time, with Valeiius Flaccus. Any colony settled 
sinoe that lame, except the military colonies, I am unable to 
gs oollec fc. 

XVI. Though this little portion of my work has exceeded 
the limits intended, and though I am sensible that in so hasty 
a composition, which, like a wheel or rapid torrent*, allows 
n»s nowhere to make a stand, I ought rather to omit some 
idlings that may seem necessary than to introduce any that 
are superfluous, I yet cannot refrain ftx)m noticing a point 
on which I have often reflected, and on which I could never 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. For who can suffi'- 
oiently wonder, that the most eminent geniuses ia every art 

^ XVI Frcnn the Luperetl] A LuperoatL *'The Lnpercai was a grotto sacred 
tocPan, near the Paladne anocmt." Krause. 

s When tbe great ansterily of maimers— prmrented him, ^] There are 
Tuiaoa readings of this passage^ but all producing much the same sense. Eransa 
reada, Cui (Cassio) id dmoUendo — restUere; that' is, "the austerity of 
niaimers, and Scipo the consul, opposed Cassius by pulling it (the theatre) 
down." 

* Salyes] A people of GalUa Karbonensis. 

* Carthage in Africa] A colony was established on the site of the old city 
by the Gracchi, and called Cohnia Carthago. 

s Bkgienm] Otherwise called Yagienni, a people of Liguria, near the source of 
thePo. 

* XVT. Tdrrent] ChtrgUis, Tlie words ac verticis, which follow this, and which 
Bnhnken and Krause tliLik a mere ^oss, I hare omitted. 
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have agreed in one common character, and have fallen within 
one period of time ; and that, as different kinds of animals, 
shut up in a fold or other iaclosure, continue each distinct 
from those around it, and form themselves into separate 
bodies, gio minds, capable of any great achievements, have 
formed distinct assemblages about the same time and vdth 
similar effect ? One age, and that not extendiog through 
many years, gave lustre to tragedy by the works of those 
great authors, men animated by a divine spirit, jEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. One age produced the Ancient 
Comedy, under Cratinus, Aristophanes, and Eupolis. As 
for the New Comedy, Menander, with Philemon and Di- 
philus, his equals in age rather than ability, not only invented 
it within a few years, but left works in it beyond imitation. 
The distinguished philosophers, too, deriving their knowledge 
from the lips of Socrates, in how short a time did they all, 
whom I have a little before enumerated^, flourish after the 
death of Plato and Aristotle ! And in oratory what splendour 
was there before Isocrates, or after the death of his hearers and 
their immediate disciples ? So crowded were they into a 
short space of time, that all who were worthy of being remem- 
bered must have been known to each other. 

XVII. Nor has this peculiarity occurred more among the 
Greeks than among the Eomans. Soman tragedy, unless we 
go back to the rudest and most barbarous efforts, which de- 
serve no praise but as attempts at invention, subsists wholly 
in the writings of Accius and his contemporaries. The 
agreeable sportiveness of Latin humour displayed itself, about 
the same time, in Caecilius, Terence, and Afranius^. As for 
the historians, a period of less than eighty years (even if we 
include Livy in the age of the earlier writers) produced them 
all, with the exception of Cato and some old and obscure an- 
nalists. Nor did the assemblage of poets extend further in 
time, either upwards or downwards. With respect to oratory, 

1 Whom I have a little before enumerated] Quos pa/uh ante enumeravimut. 
In some part of the book v^hich is now lost. 

2 XVII. Caecilius, Terence, and Afranius] Why does he omit Plantus ? "I 
must suppose either that the name of Plantus has dropped out of the t«xt, or, 
what seems more probable, that Paterculus entertained the same opinion oi 
Plautus as Horace expresses, De Arte Poetica, 270, and therefore intentionally 
omitted him.*' Krattse. 
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forensic pleading, and the perfect beanty'of prose eloquence, 
they burst forth complete (to say nothing of Cato, and to 
speak with due respect for Publius Crassus, Scipio, Lselius, 
the Gracchi, Fannius, and Servius Galba) under Cicero, who 
was the coryphseus in his art ; as of all other orators we re- 
ceive pleasure from few, and admire none, except such as 
lived in his time, or immediately succeeded it^. That the same 
has been the case with regard to grammarians, statuaries, 
painters, and sculptors^, whoever investigates the records . of 
ages win easily convince himself, and will see that the most 
eminent performances in every art are confined within very 
narrow limits of time. 

Of this concurrence of similar geniuses in the same period, 
of their corresponding devotion to like pursuits, and their 
equality of progress, I often inquire for the causes, but find 
none that 1 can regard as satisfactory. Some, however, I 
discover that are probable ; among which are the following. 
Emulation nourishes genius; and at one time envy, at another 
admiration, kindles a spirit of imitation. Any art, too, which 
is pursued with extreme zeal, will soon reach the height of 
excellence ; and to stand still on the summit is difficult ; as, 
in the natural course of things, what cannot advance, recedes. 
And as we are at first excited with ardour to overtake those 
whom we think our superiors, so, when we once despair of 
surpassing or equalling them, our zeal flags with our hope, 
ceases to pursue what it cannot attain, and, relinquishing that 
object as already pre-occupied, turns to something new. De- 
clming any pursuit in which we cannot arrive at eminence, 
we endeavour to find one that will allow scope for our exer- 
tions ; and the consequence is, that such changes, if frequent 
and unsteady, prove the greatest obstacle to perfection. 

1 Except such as lived in his time, or immediately succeeded it] Nemmem — nisi 
out ab illo visum, aut qui iilum viderii. This is translated according to the inter- 
pretation of Krause. Those who were visi ab Ulo were his contemporaries, (some of 
them, perhaps, a little his seniors,) with whom he lived, as it were, face to face; 
those qui iUum viderurU were the men of the succeeding generation, who were jnst 
old enough to have had a sight of him. Thus Ovid says of Virgil, Virgilitm 
faniwn vidu 

2 Statuaries— sculptors] PJcutis—tcdlptoribus, PlasteSf one that makes figures 
of any soft matter, as clay; scalptor, or sculpto9% one who works with harder 
material, as stone or wood. 
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Xym. Our ^vonder may well be taoiBfeined from ages to 
eitiefr. One city in Attica was distmgoished in eloquence for 
a greater nnmbo:* of years, and for more achievements in it, 
ihan all the rest of Ghreece ; so that, l^ottgh the natives of 
i^t country were dispersed through its difflBient states, we 
might suppose its genius to have been confined entirely within 
the widls of Athens. Nor do I more wonder iiiat this should 
have been the case, than that not a single orator of Argofr, 
!Diebes, or Lacodssmon^ was thought wori^y of notice during 
fiislife, or of remembrance after his death. In such studies^ 
ttiese, as well as many othercities, were wholly unproduoiavei 
except that the single muse of Pindar confened some degiee 
of lustre on Thebes. Aloman^ the Lacedffimonians fa^^ly 
ehdm. ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

1 XVIIL Alcman] He was a native of Lydia, aad brought to LaoedsBiooa 
when yery 7oao& as a slave. 
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by whom conquered, XXXVIII., XXXIX Pompey conquers Mithridates, and 
triumphs, XL. Descent, character, and actions of Julius Caesar, XLI. — ^XLIIL 
Fhrst Triumvirate; consulship of Caesar, XLIV. Of Clodius, Cicero, and Gato^ 
XLV. Caesar's acts in Gaul ; Crassus killed in Parthia, XL VI. Further pro* 
oeedings of Cassar; Clodius slain by Milo, XLVII. Civil war between CsBsar 
and Pompey, XLVXIL— LIL Death of Pompey, LIII. Caesar's actions in 
Egypt, Africa, and Spain, LIV., LV. Caesar's triumphs and death, LVI^ 
LVIL Proceedings of Brutus and Cicero, LVIBL Opening of Caesar's will; 
famfly and character of Augustus, LIX. Dissensions and war between Casssr 
and Antony, LX., LXL Provinces decreed to Bmtus andCassius by the so- 
nato; CflBsar slighted, LXII. Antony joins the anny of Lepidns, LXIII. Dieath 
of Dedmus Bmtus; KftumhwMmt of Cicero^ LXTV. The second Triumvirate, 
LXV. Another proscription ; death of Cicero, LXVI. Conduct of the Bomans 
at the time of the proscription, LXVII. Of Gaelitts and MHo ; of the cle mency 
of Caesar, LXVIII. Of DolabeU^ Vatisios, and the Paedian law, LXDL 
Proceedmgs of Bmtus awl Gassins; they are shun in the battle of Philippi, 
T.YT Consequences of the batUe, LXXI., LXXIL Of Sextos Pcmpeins, 
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LXXm. OfAntony, Caesar, and Livia,LXXIV.,LXXV. Of Cidus Velleius 
and Fulvia; peace between Caesar and Antonj, LXXVI. Peace with Sextos 
Pompeius, LXXYII. Antony marries Octavia, Caesar's sister; Labienas over- 
thrown, LXXVIII. War resumed with Sextus Pompeios; Caesar marries 
Livia, LXXIX. Degradation of Lepidus, LXXX. Caesar suppresses a mutiny 
in the army, LXXXI. Antony invades Parthia, LXXXII. Of Plancus, 
LXXXIII. Battle of Actium, and what immediately followed it, LXXXIV. — 
LXXXVI. Death of Antony, LXXXVIL Conspiracy, death, and character of 
Lepidus, LXXXVIII. Caesar's triumphs and plans of government, LXXXIX. 
Beduction of Spain and Dalmatia, XC. Roman ensigns recovered from the 
Parthians, XCI. Of Sentins Satuminus, XCIL Of Marcellus and Agrippa, 
XCIII. Expeditions of Tiberius and Drusus; death of Drusus, XCIV.— 
XCVIL The Tliracian war, XCVIII. Tiberius retires to Rhodes, XCIX 
Hostilities resumed in Parthia and Germany; excesses of Julia, C. Gains 
Caesar in Parthia; his death, CL, CII. Tiberius and Agrippa adopted by 
Augustus, cm., CIV. Acts of Tiberius in Germany, CV.— CIX. Insurrec- 
tion in Dalmatia, CX. Proceedings of Tiberius against the Dalmatians and 
Pannonians ; both are subdued, CXI. — CXV. Of some who were distinguished 
in this war, CXVI. Loss of the legions in Germany under Varus, CXVIL 
Of Arminius; death of Varus, CXVIII., CXIX. Tiberius conducts the 
German war; his triumphs, CXX.~CXXII. Death of Augustus, CXXIII. 
Tiberius succeeds him, CXXIV. Mutiny in Germany and lUyricum suppressed, 
CXXV. Government of Tiberius, CXXVL Of Sejanus, CXXVIL, CXXVUI. 
Observations on Tiberius, CXXIX., CXXX. Prayer for the prosperity of Bome^ 
CXXXL 



I. The former Scipio had opened for the Eomans the way 
to power ; the latter^ opened that to luxury. For when their 
dread of Carthage was at an end, and their rival in empire 
was removed, the nation, deserting the cause of virtue, went 
over, not gradually, but with precipitation, to that of vice ; 
the old rules of conduct were renounced, and new intro- 
duced ; and the people turned themselves from activity to 
slumber, from arms to pleasure, from business to idleness. 
Then it was that Scipio built porticos on the Capitol ; that 
Metellus erected those before mentioned^ ; and that CnsBus 
Octavius raised that pre-eminently delightful one in the 
Circus ; and private luxury soon followed public magnificence. 

There soon succeeded a lamentable aild disgraceful war in 
Spain, conducted by Viriathus, a captain of banditti ; which, 

» I. The former Scipio— the latter] The former was Scipio Africanus Major, 
the conqueror of Hannibal ; the latter Scipio Africanus Minor, who destroyed 
Carthage and Numantia, and who is mentioned above, i, 16. 

* Bdbre mentioned] See i., 2. 
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though it proceeded -with various changes of fortune, was 
oftener adverse than favourable to the Eomans. And Viria- 
thus, rather through the treachery than valour of Servilius 
C»pio, being killed, a still more violent war with Numantia 
burst forth. This citjr never had under arms more than ten 
thousand of its inhabitants, yet, whether from the obstinacy 
of their spirit, the inexperience of our generals, or the 
caprice of fortune, it compelled both Pompeius, a man of 
great reputation, (the first of the name who held the consul- 
ship,) to sign a treaty of peace on most dishonourable terms, 
and the consul Mancinus Hostilius to make another not less 
mean and disgraceful. Interest secured Pompey from punish- 
ment ; but the modesty of Mancinus, by shrinking from no 
penalty^, led to his being surrendered by heralds to the 
enemy, stripped of his robes, and with his hands tied behind 
his back. But the Numantines, acting like the people of 
Caudium in former times, refused to receive him, saying that 
a public violation of faith was not to be expiated by the blood 
01 an individual. 

II. This surrender of Mancinus excited violent dissensions 
in the state. Eor Tiberias G-racchus, (son of a most illus- 
trious and eminent citizen, and grandson, on his mother's 
side, of Publius Africanus,) who had been quaestor at the 
time, and by whose encouragement that treaty had been 
concluded, was both grievously offended at the annulling of 
it, and entertained apprehensions for himself of a similar 
sentence or punishment ; from which causes, though in his 
other conduct a man of the strictest integrity, endowed with 
the highest abilities, and pure and upright in his intentions, 
in short, adorned with every virtue of which man when per- 
fected both by nature and cultivation is susceptible, he, on 
being appointed tribune of the people in the consulate of Pub- 
lius Mutius ScsDVola and Lucius Calpumius, a hundred and 
sixty^-two years ago, deserted the worthy party, and by pro- 
mismg the rights of citizens to all the inhabitants of Italy, 
and proposing at the same time agrarian laws, threw all 
things, while jJl men were eager to secure a footing in the 

> Shrinkiog from no penaltj, ^c] Non recusando perduxit huc^ ^c. The text 
18 here so obscure that Ruhnken sa}'s, " Ego nihil hie intelligo," and supposes 
that some words are lost. On Caudium, see Florus, i., 16. 
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Btate^, into the utmost confasion, aii3 broo^bt the Oommon- 
wealth into imminent danger, of which it was for some time 
doubtM what would be the eyent. OctavioB, one of his 
colleagaee, who stood up in defence of the public good, he 
eompelled to resign his office, and procured the election of 
himsdf, his &ther*in*law Appius, who had been consul, and 
his brother Gracchus, then very young, as commissioners to 
distribute lands, and settle colonies. 

in. On this, Fublius Scipio Nasica, grandson of him who 
had been pronounced by the senate the best man in the 
state, son of him who in his censorship had built the por- 
ticos to the Capitol, and great grandson of Onieus Scipio, a 
man of very illustnous character, uncle of Publius Afidca- 
nus ; this Scipio, I say, though not invested with any mili- 
tary or public office, and though he was cousin to Tiberius 
Gracchus, yet, prefernng his country to family connexion, 
and considering whatever injured the public as hurtftd to 
each individual,. (for which merits he was afterwards, in his 
absence, created chief pontiff; the first instance of the kind,) 
wrapped the lappet of his gown round his lefb arm, and 
mounted to the upper part of the Capitol ; where, standiog 
on the summit of tiie steps, he called on all that desired ihe 
safety of the Commonwealth to follow him. Immediately 
the chief of the nobility, the senate, the greater and better 
part of the equestrian body, and such plebeians as were 
unallured by the pernicious views of the Ghracchi, rushed 
together against Gracchus, who, with some bands of his par^ 
tisans, was standing in the court, haranguing a concourse of 
people from almost evCTy part of Italy. Betaking himself 
to flight, he was struck, as he was running down the descent 
from the Capitol, with a piece of a broken bench, and thus 
prematurely closed a life which he might have passed with 

1 II. All men were eager to secure a footing in the state] OmnUrns statunt 
concupiscentibut, Snch is the way in which Exatise aad OreUhis naderstaod this 
phrase. lipsius said that there was no sense in it, and conjectured omn^m 
(so. legibns istis agrariis) statum concuHenHbus^ wliich Grater and TTaiyy ^i^iy 
approved, and Rohnken adinitted into his tezt. But concupiicentibus seems to 
have been too hastily condemned by these crilacs. " Statnm habere." says Eimiise, 
^^est vel civitatem, yel bonacerta, agros scilicet, habere, et sic esse aliqud vi 
repabhcft." So, he adds, the proscribed are said, c. 72, nuUum staium Mere, 
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ihe greatest honour. This was liie commeneemeiit of civil 
bloodshed, and* of impunity to the sword, in Borne. Hence^ 
forward right was (^pressed by strength ; the more powesful 
were the more highly esteemed; disputes betwean citiaenB, 
which were formerly settled on amicable t^ans, weze decid^ 
by the sword ; and wars were undertaken, not for honour- 
able reasons, but from prospects of gain. l7or can this 
excite our wonder; for examples do not stop where they 
begin; but, if allowed to spread through a channel ever so 
narrow, make way for themselves to any eixtent ; and, when 
men have once deviated from the right paflh, thc^ are hurried 
headlong into wrong ; and no one thinks that dishonourable 
to himself which is gainM to another. 

TV. During the course of these transactious in Italy, 
Aristonicus, who, on the death of king Attalus, by whom 
Asia had been bequeathed to the people of Eome, (as Bi- 
thynia was afterwards bequeathed to them by Nicomedes,) 
pretending to be sprung from the royal fttauly, had seized 
the government by force of arms, was conquered, and led in 
triumph by Marcus Perperna, and afterwards put to death 
by l^Lanius Aquilius, for having, at the commencement of 
hostihties, killed the proconsul Grassus Mucianus, a man 
eminent for his knowledge of ±he law, as he was on his 
journey out of the country. v 

After so many defeats arperienced at Numantia, Fublius 
Scipio Afncanus .&ulianus, the destroj^er of Carthage, being 
elected a second time consul, and sent into Spain, supported 
in that country the character for conduct and success that 
he had acquired in A&ica, and within a year and three 
months after his arrival levelled Numantia, arber surrounding 
and shaking it with batteries, to the ground. Nor did any 
man of any nation, before his time, conseorate his name to 
perpetual remembrance by a more remarkable destruction of 
cities ; for, by the overthrow of Garthi^ and iN'umantia, he 
freed us from the dread of the one, and from the dishonour 
that we suffered from the other. It was this Scipio, who, 
being asked by Carbo, a tribune, what he thought of the 
kflliug of Tiberius Gracchus, replied, that if be had any 
thou^t of usurping the government, he was justly slain; 
and, when the whole assembly cried out against him, he ex- 
claimed, '^ After having so often heard, without: fear, '-the 
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shouts of armed enemies, how can I be alarmed at the cries 
of such as you, to whom Italy is but a stepmother^ ?'* 

Eetuming, from a short absence, into the city, in the con- 
sulate of Manius Aquilius and Caius Sempronius, a hundred 
and fifty-eight years ago, after his two consulships and two 
triumphs, and after having removed two objects of terror to 
his country, he was found one morning dead in his bed, and 
marks of strangulation were observed on his neck. Yet 
concerning the death of so great a man no inquiry was 
made ; and the body of him by whose services Eome had 
raised her head above the world, was carried to its burial- 
place with the head veiled^. Whether he died a natural 
death, as most people think, or came to his end, as some 
have asserted, by treachery, he certainly passed a life of such 
honour that it is eclipsed by none before his time except that 
of his grandfather. He died at about fifty-four years of 
age. If any one questions this, let him look back to Scipio's 
first consulship, to which he was elected at the age of thirty- 
six, and doubt no more. 

V. Before the destruction of Numantia, the military 
efforts of Decimus Brutus in Spain had been remarkable ; 
so that, having made his way through aU the nations of that 
country, subdued vast multitudes of men, and a great number 
of cities, and visited places of which the names had scarcely 
been heard, he merited the surname of Gallaecus. A few 
years before him, military obedience, under Quintus Mace- 
donicus, was enforced in that country with such severity 
that, while he was besieging a city named Contrebia, he 
ordered five legionary cohorts, which had been repulsed in 
an attack on a very steep place, to mount it again immedi- 
ately. Though all the soldiers made their wills in prepara- 
tion for action, as if going to certain destruction, the obsti- 
nate general was not deterred from his purpose, and saw his 
men return with victory, whom he had sent out in expecta- 

> IV. To whom Italy is bnt a stepmother] Quorum noverca ett ItaHa. The 
idle and dissolate crowd that wandered about the cityf many of whom were not 
natives of the coontiy, were not considered or valued by Italy as her children, but 
regarded by her with the disdain of a stepmother. The origin of the expression, 
as Wesseling pointed out, is in Plato's Menexenus. Comp. Val. Max., vi, 2, 8. 

' With the head veiled] VekOo capUe. " Obvoluto capite elatus est, ne Uvor 
in ore appareret." AnreL Vict., 58. This seems to have been customary. 
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tion of death. So great was the effect of shame blended 
with fear, and of hope springing from despair. He gained 
much credit for courage and strictness ; but Pabius ^milia- 
nus showed in Spain the most noble example of discipline. 

VI. After an interval of ten years, the same rage which 
had animated Tiberius G^racchus, seized his brother Cains, 
who, resembling him in aU his virtues as well as in his want 
of judgment, was in abilities and eloquence far his superior ; 
and who, though he might, without the least anxiety of 
mind, have become the very first man in the state, yet, 
prompted by a desire either of revenging his brother's 
death, or of preparing a way for himself to regal power, he 
entered on a tribuneship of similar character to that of his 
brother, forming projects, however, much more extensive 
and influential. He designed to extend the civic franchise 
to all the Italians, as far almost as the Alps ; to divide the 
lands, and to prohibit every citizen from possessing more 
than five hundred acres ; a restriction which had once been 
enjoined by the Licinian law. He likewise wished to lay 
new taxes on imported goods, to fill the provinces with new 
colonies, to transfer the privilege of being judges^ from the 
senators to the knights, and to distribute com to the popu- 
lace ; in short, he was resolved to leave nothing quiet and 
undisturbed, nothing in the condition in which he found it. 
He even procured himself to be re-elected tribune. But the 
consul Lucius Opimius, who in his prsBtorship had demo- 
lished Eregellae, attacked him with an armed force, and put 
him to death, and together with him Fulvius Flaccus, a man 
who had been consul, and had triumphed, but was equally 
inclined to noxious measures ; and whom Caius Gracchus 
had nominated a commissioner in the room of his brother 
Tiberius, and associated with himself to be a sharer in his 
king-like power. One particular in Opimius' s conduct is 
mentioned deserving of reprobation, namely, that he offered 
a reward for the head, not merely of Gracchus, but of any 
turbulent Eoman citizen, promising its weight in gold. 
Flaccus, while he was collecting a party in arms on the 
Aventine, with intent to make resistance, was killed, together 

^ VI. To transfer the privilege of being jadges, ^c] See Pseado-Sallast, 
first Epistle to CsBsar, c. 3, 8. 
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with bis elder son; Ghraoclius, attempting to escape, and 
being nearly overtaken bj a party sent by Opimius, add oat 
bis neck to Euporos bis slave, who slew himself with the 
same fortitude with which he relieved his master. Pompo- 
nius, a Boman knight, sbowed on that day a singular degree 
of attachment to Gracchus ; for, Uke Codes, he withstood 
his enemies on the bridge, andthenrunhimself through with 
his sword. I^e body of Caius Ghracchus, with great barba* 
lity on the parfc of the victors, was thrown into the Tiber, as 
had previously been the case with that of Tiberius. 

Yll. Such was the latter part of the lives, and such the 
deaths, of the sons of Tiberius Gh'acchus, the grandsons <£ 
Publius Scipio AMcanus, men who made a bad use of the 
best talents, and who died while their mother, the daughter 
of AMcanus, was still alive. Had these mien fixed their 
desires on any degree of eminence compatible with civil 
liberty, (whatever it was that they sought to gain by their tur- 
bulent proceedings,) the public would have granted it without 
an effort on their part. To the severity before mentioned, 
was added an act of imparalleled barbarity. A youth of 
uncommon beauty, in the eighteenth year or his age, son of 
Eulvius Elaccus, but innocent of his other's offences, being 
sent to negotiate terms of accommodation, was ordered to be 
put to death by Opimius. A Tuscan soothsayer, his friend, 
seeing the lad weep as he was dragged to prison, said to him, 
"Why do you not rather act thus?" And immediately dash- 
ing his head against a stone pillar at the prison^door, beat out 
his brains, and expired. 

Examinations of the friends and clients of the Gracchi 
were soon after held, and with great severity. Hence, when 
Opimius, who, in other matters was upright and respected, 
was afterwards condemned on a trial before the people, no 
commiseration was shown him by his countrymen, through 
their recollection of his former want of feeling. The same 
general odium afterwards deservedly crushed, under trials 
before the people, Butilius and Populius, who, being consols 
at the time, had acted cruelly towards the Mends of Tiberins 
Gracchus. Amongst affairs of such importance I shall men- 
tion one of which the knowledge is of little consequence. 
This is the Opimius, from whom, when he was consul, the 
celebrated Opimian wine was named. That there is none of 
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it at present may be inferred from the distance of time, for 
between his consulate and yours, Marcus Vinicius, a hundred 
and fifby-one years have elapsed. The conduct of Opimius 
met the less approbation, because his object was revenge 
jfrom personal enmity ; and his severity seemed to have been 
inflicted to satisfy, not public justice, but private hatred. 

VIII. [Soon Mter, in the consulate of Marcius and Por- 
cius, the colonjr of Narbo Marcius was settled^.] Let the 
strictness of judicial proceedings in those times be here 
recorded. Gaius Cato, who had been consul, and who was 
grandson of Marcus Cato, and son of the sister of Africanus, 
was convicted of extortion committed in Macedonia, and 
fined eighteen sestertia^ ; for judges then considered the in- 
clination of the man to dishonesty rather than the magni- 
tude of the offence, and estimated deeds, in general, by in- 
tention, regarding rather what had been done than to how 
great an extent. About the same time, the two Metelli, 
brothers, triumphed on one day. Another instance of dis- 
tinction not less honourable, and hitherto unparalleled, was, 
that two sons of Pulvius Placcus, him who had taken Capua, 
were joined together in the consulship. One of them indeed 
had been adopted, and received into the family of Manlius 
Acidinus. As to the two Metelli, who were censors together, 
they were cousins-german, not brothers ; the circumstance 
of two ftdl brothers being united in office fell to the lot of 
none but the Scipios^. At this time the Cimbri andTeutones 
came across the Bhine, and soon made themselves notorious 
by the calamities that they brought onus and on themselves. 
At the same time, there was celebrated a brilliant triumph 
of Minucius, him who built the porticos now so much ad- 
mired, over the Scordisci. 

IX. During this period flourished those eminent orators 
Scipio ^miHanus, Lslius, Servius Galba, the two Gracchi, 
Caius Fannius, Papirius Carbo, and, above all, Lucius Crassus 
and Marcus Antonius. "Not must we omit Metellus i^umi- 
dicus, or Scaurus. These, in time as well as genius, were 

1 Vni. The sentence inclosed in brackets is evidentlj oat of place, as Barman 
and Kraase remark. 

2 Eighteen sestertia] Aboat 1591 78. 6d. 

3 The Scipios] The office in which the Scipios were onited was the sdileBhip, 
as Kraase says, who sapposes that some words to that effect have been lost oat of 
the text. 

2e2 
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followed by Gaius CsBsar Strabo and Publius Sulpicius. As 
to Quintus Mucins, he was more noted for his knowledge of 
the law than for eloquence. During the same age appeared 
the bright genius of Afranius in comedy, and those of Pacu- 
vius and Attius in tragedy ; geniuses who rise into competi- 
tion with the spirit of the Greeks. Then were displayed, 
too, the powers of Ennius^, who claims for his works an 
honourable place with theirs ; for, though they wrote with 
more correctness, he seems to have had the greater share of 
energy. A distinguished name was likewise acquired by 
Lucibus, who in the Numantine war had served in the 
cavalry under Publius Afiricanus. At the same time Ju- 
gurtha and Marius, then both young, learned in the same 
camp under Africanus that skill which they were afterwards 
4;o practise in opposite camps. Sisenna the historian was 
ihen young, but some years after, at a more advanced age, 
published his history of the civil wars, and those of Sylla. 
CJoelius was prior to Sisenna : coeval with him were Eutilius, 
Claudius Quadrigarius, and Valerius Antias. We must not, 
however, forget that Pomponius lived in this age, a writer 
admired for his thoughts, though rude in language, and 
chiefly deserving notice for the novelty of what he invented^. 
X. Let us here record a severe act of the censors Cassius 
Longinus and Caepio, who, a hundred and fifty-five years ago, 
summoned before them an augur, -^milius Lepidus, because 
he rented a house at six sestertia^. At present, if any person 
vlived at so low a rent, he would scarcely be acknowledged as 
..a senator : so soon do people proceed from the reasonable to 
► the unreasonable, from the unreasonable to the vicious, from 
».the vicious to the extravagant. During this period a re- 
markable victory was gained by Domitius over the Arverni, 
-and another by Fabius over the AUobroges. Eabius, who 
was grandson of Paulus, acquired from his success the sur- 
name of Allobrogicus. Here we may observe a peculiar 
kind of happiness attending the Domitian family, which was 

1 IX Of Ennins] The name of Ennius has been supplied in the texts of 
Buhnken and Eraose from a conjecture of Heinsios. 

3 What he invented] He was an eminent writer of the FahvlcB AUlUma^ bat 
not the inventor of that kind of composition. But perhaps he was the first that 
jgave them any regolarity of form. 

s X. Six sestertia] About 5$/. 2s. 6d. 
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highly distinguished, though confined to a small number. 
Before the present Cnaeus Domitius, a youth of most re- 
markable goodness of disposition, there were seven of that 
family, the only sons of their respective parents, who all 
arrived at the consulship and priesthood, and almost aU at 
the honours of a triumph. 

XI. The Jugurthine war was then conducted by Quintus 
Metellus, a commander inferior to no one of the age. Under 
him acted, as lieutenant-general, Caius Marius, whom we 
mentioned above, a man of mean birth, coarse and rough in 
his manners, but of strict temperance^, who, in proportion as 
he was excellent in war, was fatal to peace. He was immo- 
derately eager for glory, his ambition was insatiable, his pas- 
sions ungovernable, so that he was never at rest. By dis- 
seminating, through farmers of the revenue, and others who 
traded in Africa, insinuations against Metellus, as being 
dilatory in his operations, and purposely protracting the war 
to the third year, as well as invectives against the natural 
pride of the nobles, and their ambition to continue in posts 
of power, he succeeded, after obtaining leave of absence to- 
come to Eome, in procuring his election to the consulship, 
and getting the management of the war, now nearly termi- 
nated by Metellus, who had twice routed Jugurtha in the 
field, intrusted to himself. Nevertheless, the triumph of 
Metellus was exceedingly magnificent, and the surname of 
Numidicus, which he had weU earned by his merits in the 
field, was conferred upon him. As we previously noticed 
the splendid fortune of the Domitian family, we may here 
mention that of the Cascilian, for within about twelve years 
of this time there were above twelve Metelli either consuls 
or censors, or who enjoyed triumphs. Hence it would ap- 
pear that the fortune of families, like that of cities and 
empires, flourishes, fades, and decavs. 

XII. Caius Marius, at this early time, had Lucius Sylla 
connected with him in quality of qusBstor, as if from some 
precaution of the fates^, and having sent him ambassador to 

1 XI. Of strict temperance] Vitd sancttts. This is, as Krause observes, evi- 
dently the sense. So Crassns, in c. 46, is said to be sanctissimus immunuque 
vohtpUUSnu. Marias is called hj Sallast, Jug., c 63, hdndinis atque divUiarum 
victor. 

2 XII. From some precantion of the fates] UtpracaveiUibu8f(Uu, As if the 
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king Bocchus, received, through his means, king Jugurtiha 
as a prisoner; an event which took place a hundred and 
thiitj-eight years ago. Being elected consul a second time^ 
and retimxing to Borne, he led Jugurtha in triumph cm the 
first of January, the day on which his second consulship 
commenced. As the overwhelming force of the Gtermaa 
tribes, the Gimbri and Teutones mentioned above, had van- 
quished and put to flight in Qaul the consuls Caspio and 
Manlius, as weU as Carbo and Silanus previously, and nad dis- 
persed their armies, and killed AureHus Scaurus the consul, 
as weU as other leaders of great reputation, the Bomaa 
people deemed that no commander was better qualified than 
Marius to repel such formidable enemies. Thenceforward 
consulships multiplied on him. His third was spent in pre- 
parations for the war, and in the same year Gn£Dus Domitius, 
a tribune of the people, got a law passed, that the people 
should appoint priests, who were formerly elected by the 
saoerdot^ Dody. In his fourth he engaged the Teutones, at 
Aquce Sea^tia, beyond the Alps, and in two successive days 
slew a hundred and fifty thousand of them, and utterly re- 
duced their nation. In his fifth, he himself and the pro- 
consul Quintus Lutatius Catulus, met the Gimbri on what 
are called the Eaudian plains, on this side of the Alps, and 
put an end to the war by a most successful battle, killing or 
taking above a hundred thousand men. By these victories 
Marius seems to have deserved that his country should not 
regret his birth ; and to have made amends by his services 
for the evils that he brought upon it. The sixth was ccm- 
ferred on him as a reward for his merits. Yet must not 
this consulship be defrauded of its due share of praise, for, 
during the course of it, the consul repressed, with an armed 
force, the excesses of Servilius, Grlaucia, and Satuminoa 
Apuleius, who, maintaining themselves in office, w^^ inflict* 
ing deep wounds on the constitution, and dispersing the 
assemblies of the people with violence and bloodshed ; and 
he at last put those pestilent disturbers to death in the 
Guria Hostuia^. 
XIII, At the end of a few succeeding years, Marcus 

&tos, by xmitiog them toother at this time, had been anzioiis to prefent. tlw 
discord that afterwards raged between them. Krause, 

> CturuB were houses of assembly for the wards (cwim) of the city. 
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liTiaa I>nisu8 enteored on the ofSce of tribune ; a man of the 
noblest birth, the greatest eloquence, and the stricteat purity 
of life ; but who, in all his undertakings, was more distin- 
euifdied by abiUtj and good intention than b^ success. He 
&nned a design of restoring to the senate its ancient dig- 
niiy, and of transferring from the knights to that body the 
rignt of being judges ; because when the knights, by the 
Sempronian Gi,ws, were invested with that authority, they 
had treated with cruel severity many of the most illustrious 
and most innocent citizens ; and in particular had brought to 
trial for extortion FubHus Butilius, a man distinguished for 
virtue not only above his own, but above any age, and, to the 
exceeding great grief of the public, had condemned him to 
pay a pei^ty. But in those very efforts which he made in £s^ 
vour of the senate, he found the senate itself opposed to him. 
For they did not perceive that whatever he brought forwiffd 
in fiivour of the plebeians was intended to allure and attract 
the multitude, in order that, being gratified in smaller mat- 
tears, they might consent to others of greater importance. 
Such, indeed, was the fate of Drusus, that the senate favoured 
the injurious proceedings of his colleagues more than his 
own excellent designs, rejecting with scorn the honour 
oSereA by him, while they submitted patiently to the wrong 
done them by the others ; lookiag, in short, with envy on 
hia very exalted reputation, and with indulgence on the mean 
chamcters of his opponents. 

XIV. When such well*intended plans were badly received, 
the purpose of Drusus was changed, and he resolved to ex- 
tead the civic franchise to all Italy. As he was taking mea- 
sareB for this purpose, on coming home one day fr^ the 
fiiram, surrounded hj the immense disorderly crowd that 
Qonstaziliy attended mm, he was stabbed in the court-yard of 
his own house with a knife, which was lefb sticking in his 
side, and within a few hours expred. While he was draw- 
ing almost his last breath, he uttered an expression, as 
he looked on the crowd standing round and lamenting over 
him, very consonant to his inw^ feelings. " My rebtions 
and friends," said he, '' will the Commonwealth ever again 
have a citizen like me P" Thus ended the life of this ifius- 
trious man. One incident which marks the goodness of his 
disposition must not be omitted. When he was building a 
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house on the Palatine Mount, on the spot where that stands 
which formerly was Cicero's, afterwards Censorinus's, and now 
belongs to Statilius Sisenna, and the architect offered to con- 
struct it in such a manner, that it would be proof against all 
overlookers, no one being able even to cast a glance into it, 
" Rather," replied he, " if you have such skill, construct my 
house in such a manner, that whatever I do may be seen 
by all." 

XV. [Among the most pernicious measures introduced 
by the laws of G^racchus, I reckon the planting of colonies 
out of Italy. Such a proceeding our ancestors had so care- 
fully avoided, (because they saw Carthage so much more 
powerful than its mother city Tyre ; Marseilles than Phocsea ; 
Syracuse than Corinth ; Cyzicus and Byzantium than Mile- 
tus,) that they even called home Eoman citizens from the 
provinces to be registered by the censors in Italy. The 
iirst colony planted beyond the limits of Italy was Carthage^.] 
The death of Drusus hastened the breaking out of the Ita- 
lian war, which had been gathering to a head during a con- 
siderable time before ; for in the consulate of Lucius CsBsar 
and Publius Eutilius, a hundred and twenty years from the 
present, all Italy took arms against the Bomans. This un- 
toftunate insurrection had its origin among the people of 
Asculum, (who killed Servius a prsBtor, and Fonteius a lieu- 
tenant-general,) and from them it soon spread to the Mar- 
sians, and diffused itself through every quarter of the coun- 
try. As the subsequent sufferings of those people were very 
severe, so were their demands extremely just; for they 
claimed the privileges of a country, whose power they sup- 
ported by their arms ; every year, and for every war, they 
furnished a double number of men, both horse and foot, and 
yet were not admitted to the privileges of the state, which, by 
their services, had arrived at that very eminence from whicn 
it looked down with disdain on men of the same nation and 
blood, as aliens and foreigners. This war carried off above 
three hundred thousand of the flower of Italy. The Boman 
generals most distinguished in it were, Cnaeus Pompey, 
father of CnsBus Pompey the G^reat ; Caius Marius before 

> XV. The words incloeed in brackets are entirelj out of place, like those at 
thebeginDingofcS. 
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mentioned ; Lucius Sylla, who was praetor in the preceding 
year ; and Quintus Metellus, son of Numidicus, who de- 
servedly obtained the surname of Pius : for when his father 
was banished by Lucius Satuminus, a tribune of the people, 
because he alone refused to swear obedience to his laws, the 
son, by his dutiful exertions, and with the sanction of the 
senate, and the approbation of the Eoman people, procured 
his recal. So that JN'umidicus was not more honoured by his 
triumphs and distinctions than by the cause of his exile, the 
exile itself, and his return from it. 

XYI. The most remarkable leaders of the Italians were 
Silo Popsedius, Herius Asinius, Insteius Cato, Caius Ponti- 
dius, Telesinus Pontius, Marius Egnatius, and Papius Muti- 
lus. Nor shall I, through mistaken modesty, withhold any 
part of the praise due to my own family, while I relate only 
the truth ; for much honour ought to be paid to the memory 
of Minatius Magius of jEculanum, my ancestor in the 
fourth degree. He was grandson of Decius Magius, (a man 
of high distinction and trust among the Campanians,) and 
displayed in this war such a faithful attachment to the Bo* 
mans, that, with a legion which he himself had raised among 
the Hirpinians, he, in conjunction with Titus Didius, took 
Herculaneum, and with Lucius Sylla besieged Pompeii, 
and gained possession of Compsa. His virtues have been 
celebrated by several writers, but by Hortensius, in his 
Annals, more fully and clearly than by any other. The 
Eoman people amply recompensed his fidelitjr, by voting him 
a citizen with peculiar distinction, and electing his two sons 
prsetors, at a time when only six were elected. So variable 
and alarming was the fortune of the Italian war, that in the 
course of two successive years two Boman consuls, first . 
Butilius and afterwards Porcius Cato, were slain by the ' 
enemy, and the armies of the Boman people discomfited in 
seyeral places, so that a general assumption of the militaiy , 
dress^ took place, and was long continued. The enemy chose 
for their seat of government the city of Corfinium, which ' 

' XVI. Assumption of the military dress] Ad saga iretur, " Li\7, Epit. Ixxii., 
says, with reference to these times, sagapoptthu mmpsit. This military garment, 
the sagum, the Romans assumed, by a decree of the senate, in the most alarming 
wars, and retained it till better fortune appeared, when they returned to the togeu 
Compare liv., Epit. Izziv. ; Cic, Phil, xiv., 1.** Krawe, 
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thejr named Itfdicum. The strength of the Bonuma was 
afterwards lecmited, though slowlj, by admitting into etti- 
senahip such as either had not taken arma, or had laid them 
down early, while the ezertions of Pompey, Sylla, and Maiius, 
revived the energy of the goyemmendb when rk was debili* 
tated and ready to sink. 

XVn. An end being now nearly put, exoept where the 
r^nains of hostility continued at JSTo^ to the ItaJian war, 
(the result of which was that the Bomans, themselves ex- 
hausted, consented to grant the privilege of citizensldp to 
certain states that were vanquished and reduced, rather 
than to the whole when flourishing in unimpaired strength,) 
Quintus FompeiuB and Lucius Cornelius Sylla entered upon 
their consulship. Sylla was a man, who, before he had sob- 
dued his competitors, could not be sufficiently commended, 
nor afterwards too severely censured. He was of a nobk 
family, being the sixth in descent firom Cornelius Bufinus, 
one of the most celebrated leaders in the war with !^rrlms ; 
but as the lustre of the family had been for some time ob- 
scured, he conducted himself, through a great part of his life, 
in such a manner, that he seemed to have no thought of 
standing for the consulship. However, after his pr»torship, 
having acquired great reputation in the Italian war, (suck as 
he had before gained when lieutenant-general under Marius in 
Ghiul, where he defeated some of the enemy's most eminfiait 
commanders,) he assumed courage from success, aad be- 
coming a candidate for the consiSship, was elected by tlw 
almosfc universal suffrage of his countrymen. When he 
attained this honour, he was in the forty-ninth year of his 
age. 

XVin. About this time Mithridates king of PoQtu% a 
prince who must neither be passed without notice, nor 
be slightly mentioned; a man most active in war, pee* 
eminent in courage, distinguished sometimes by success and 
always by spirit ; in council a general, in action a soldi^ and 
in hatred to the Bomans another Hannibal, took forciUs 
possession of Asia, and put to death all the Boman citizens 
liiat were in it, whom, by sending letters to the different 
states^ filled with promises of great rewards, he procured to 
be slain on the same day and hour. At this crisis no people 
equalled the Bhodians, either in resolute exertions against 
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llfitfaridates, or in firm attachment to the Bomans ; and a 
lustre was thrown on their fidelity by the perfidy of the 
Mit]rlen8dai^, who gave up in chains to Mithridates, Manius 
Aqiullius and several others ; and yet to these very MitY- 
lenasans liberty was afterwards granted by Pompey, merely 
to gratify Theophanes^. Mithridates, now becoming for- 
midable, seemed to threaten even Italy, when the province 
of Asia fell to the lot of Sylla. After leaving Bome, he 
stayed some time in the neighbourhood of Nola ; (for that 
city, as if repenting of the fidelity to us, which it had 
sacredly maintained during the Punic war, continued in 
arms with persevering obstinacy, and was then besieged by , 
a Eoman army ;) during which interval, Publius Sulpicius, a 
tribune of the people, an eloquent and active man, distm- > 
guished for wealth, interest, the number of his friends, and 
the vigour of his understanding and character, (who, though 
he had formerly, with the best apparent intentions, obtained 
&om the people the highest office in the state, yet after^ 
wards, as if he repented of his virtues, and as if his good 
resolutions were profitless, grew suddenly vicious and vio- . 
lent, and attached himiself to Manus, who, at the end of his ] 
seventieth year, was still coveting every command and every ; 
province,) this man, I say, now proposed a law to the 
people, by which Sylla' s commission was annulled, and the 
conduct of the Mithridatic war decreed to Marius ; to which 
he added other laws of pernicious and fatal tendency, such 
as eould not be endured in a free state. He even, by means 
of some emissaries of his faction, put to death a son of 
the coQflul Quintus Pompeius, who was also soz^iurlaw of 
Sylla. 

XIX. On this, Sylla, having collected a body of troops, 
and returned to the city, took possession of it by force of 
aarms, and expelled twelve promoters of these new and per- 
nicious measures, among whom were Marius, his son, and 
Foblius Sulpicius ; at the same time procuring a law to be 
{Massed declaring them exiles. As for Sulpicius, some horse- 
men overtaking him in the Laurentine marshes, put him to 
death ; and his head, being elevated and displayed on the 

1 XVnL Theophanefl] A natiye of Mitylene, and friend of Pompey, of whose 
acts he wrote a history. 
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Eostrum, was an omen, as it were, of the approaching J)ro- 
scription. Marius, after his sixth consulship and his seven- , 
tietn year, being found naked, and covered with mud, with' 
only his eyes and nose above the surface, among the reeds 
at the margin of the lake of Marica, where he had concealed 
himself to escape the pursuit of Sylla's horsemen, was taken 
out, and, with a cord about his neck, dragged to the prison 
of Mintumae, by order of one of the two colonial magis* 
trates. A public servant, by nation a German, who hap^ 
pened to have been taken prisoner by Marius in the Cim- 
brian war, was sent with a sword to despatch him ; but no 
sooner did he recognise Marius, than, with a loud outcry, 
showing how much he was shocked at the fall of so great a 
man, he threw away the weapon, and hurried out of the 
prison. His countrymen, thus taught by a barbarian^ to 
commiserate the man who was recently at their head, sup- 
plied him with clothes and provision for a voyage, and put 
him on board a ship. Having overtaken his 'son near this 
island of jEnaria, he steered his course to Africa, where, in 
a hut among the ruins of Carthage, he lived in a state of 
indigence. Here, while Marius viewed Carthage, and Car- '. 
thage contemplated him, they might afford consolation to 
each other. 

XX. In this year the hands of the soldiers were first 
stained with the blood of a Soman consul. Quintus Pom- 
peius, Sylla's colleague, was slain by the troops of Cnaeus 
Pompey the proconsul, in a mutiny which their lead^r^'bad'' 
himself excited. * * * * 

Cinna showed no more moderation than Marius and Sul- 
picius; for although the citizenship of Borne had been 
granted to Italy, on the understanding that the new mem- 
bers should be included in eight new tribes, (lest otherwise 
their power and numbers might detract jfrom the dignity of 
the original citizens, and the receivers of the kincmess be 
more powerM than their benefactors,) he now promised that 
he would distribute them through all the tribes. With this 
object in view, he had drawn together into the city a vast 
multitude from aU parts of Italy. But he was driven out of 

^ XIX. By a barbarian] Ab ho8te. " A barbaro." Kraute. Hottii, as opposed 
toctdf. 
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Eome by the power of his colleague and of the nobles ; and, 
while he was on his way to Campania, the consulship was 
taken from him by a vote of the senate, and liucius Corne- 
lius Morula, flamen of Jupiter, was appointed in his place ; 
an illegal proceeding, better suited to the demerits of the 
riaan, than for a precedent. Cinna, after first bribing the 
tribunes and centurions, and then gaining over the soldiers 

^by promises of largesses, was received as leader by the army 
at ]N ola, and when all the troops had sworn obedience to him, 
he, retaining the ensigns of consul, turned their arms against 
his country ; depending chiefly, however, on the vast number 
of the new citizens, of whom he had enlisted above three 
hundred cohorts, and filled up the complement of thirty 
legions. His party stood in need of men of character and 
influence ; and, to add to these, he recalled from exile Caius 

^Marius, his son, and the others who had been banished with 

. them. 

XXI. While Cinna was making war on his country, Cnaeus 
Pompeius, father of Pompey the Great, (who had done emi- 
nent service to the state in the Marsian war, especially in 
the Picenian territory, and had taken Asculum, near which 
city, while the troops were dispersed in various other parts, 
geventy-five Eoman citizens, in one day, maintained a con- 
flict with more than sixty thousand Italians,) had become, 
from being disappointed of another consulship, so equivocal 
in his conduct, and so apparently undecided for either party, 
that he seemed to do nothing but with a view to his own 
advantage, and to be watching for opportunities of turning 
himself and his army to one side or the other, wherever the 
greater prospect of power for himself should appear. But 
at last he came to a collision with Cinna, in a long and 
fierce battle, of which, begun and ended as it was under the 
very walls and view of the city of Eome, it can hardly be 
expressed how grievous was the result both to the com- 
batants and the spectators^. Soon after, while a pestilence 
was ravaging both armies, as if they were not sufficiently 
exhausted by the sword, Cnseus Pompeius died; but the 
joy felt at his death was in a great measure counterbalanced 
by sorrow for the loss of so many citizens, cut off by the 

, » XXL To— the spectators] From the loss of their rektives. 
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sword or by sicknesB. The Boman people yented on his 
corpse the resentment wbicli they owed to him' when atire. 
Whether ther& were two or three fiimilies of the Pompeii, 
Qnintus Fompeins was the; first consol of that name, with 
CnffiUB Servilms, about a hundred and sixty-seven years 
ago. Cinna and Marius, after several encounters, not with- 
out considerable bloodshed on both sides, made themsehes 
masters of the dty ; but Cinna entered it first, and proposed ^ 
a law for the recal of Marius. 

XXII. Soon afber. Gains Marina made his entry into liie 
city, an entry fatal to his countrymen. Nothing could have 
surpassed his victorious irruption in cruelty, had not that of^ 
Sylm speedily followed. Nor was the licentious barbarity of 
the sword inflicted only on the middling ranks ; but men of 
the highest stations, and most eminent characters, were 
destroyed under various kinds of sufferix^ ; among these 
the consul Octavius, a man of the mildest disposition, was 
shun by order of Cinna. Merula, who, on the approach of 
Cinna, had resigned the consulship, having openea his veins, 
and sprinkled his blood on the altars, implored the same 
gods, whom, as priest of Jupiter, he had onen intreated to 
preserve the Commonwealth, to pour curses on Cinna and his. 
party, and ttien resigned a life, which had greatly serveff^lie 
state. Marcus Antonius, a man as eminent in civiL dignity 
as in eloquence, was, by order of Marius and Cinna, stabbed 
by the swords of the soldiers ; whom he l<mg caused to 
hesitate by the power of his eloquence. Quintus Catulus, cele- 
brated for his other merits, as well as for the fame acquired 
in the Cimbrian war, which was common to him and Ma- 
rius, when search was made for him by executioners, shut 
himself up in a place lately plastered with mortar^, had fii^e 
brought in to raise a strong smell, and then, by inliftJing the 
noxious vapour, and holding in his breath, he found a death 
agreeable to the wishes, though not to the intentions of his 
enemies. Everything was falhn^ headlong into ruin, but no 
person was yefc found who dared to make a donation of the 
property of a Soman citizen, or to ask fat it. Afterwards 
this additional evil was introduced, that avarice supplied 

1 XXn. With mortar] Cdlce armdque. With lime and sand. Floras, iii, 21, 
says that Catnliis died ignit hauttu, byswaUowmg fire. 
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motireB for cmelty ; magmtude of gtult was estimated by 
magnitude of wealth ; whoever was rich^ wafi crimmal, and 
be<ulme a reward, as it were, for his own destruction^ ; nor 
was anything considered dishonourable that was gamM, 

XXin. Cimia now entered on his second consulsUp, and 
MariuB on his seventh, to the utter dbgrace of the former 
six. In the earli^ part of it he fell rack and died, leaving a 
character for baring been implacable in war toward his ene- 
mies, and in peace toward his conntrymen, and utterly imr 
patient of quiet. In his room was elected YaleriuB JB'laeottEfc, 
l^e author of a most dishonourable law, by which he obliged 
all creditors to accept a fourth part of what was due to 
them ; for which proceeding deserved punishment overtook 
him within two years after. While Cinna tyrannised in 
Italy, the greater part of the nobility fled into Achaia to 
Sylla, and th^aee afterwards into Asia. SyUa meanwhile 
^igaged the generals of Mithridates, near Athens, in Bodotia, 
and Macedonia, with such success that he recovered Athens, 
and, after expending a vast deal of labour in reducing the 
numerous fortifications of the Pirsdeus, slew above two hun- 
dred thousand of the enemy, and took at least as many 
prisoners. If any person imputes the guilt of rebellion to 
the Athenians, at the time when their city was besieged by 
Sylla, he is certainly ignorant both of the truth and of 
history. For so invariable was the fidelity of the Athenians 
to the Eomans, that at all times, and in every transaction, 
whatever was performed with perfect good fiiith, the Bomans 
used to say was done with " Attic faith." But that people, 
overpowered by the force of Mithridates, were in a most 
miserable conditioii, held in possession by their enemies, be- 
sieged by their friends, and, while their inclinations were 
outside the walls, compelled hj necessity to keep their per- 
sons within. SyUa, then passing over to Asia, found Mi- 
thridates submissive, and ready to agree to any terms 
whatever. He obliged him, after paying a fine in money, 
and delivering up half of his ships, to withdraw from Asia, 
and all the other provinces of whicn he had taken possession 
by force of arms ; he recovered the prisoners, punished the 

» A reward— for his own destraction] Sui—pericuH mercei, " His piiopertj 
being divided among those whoprocnred his death." Rtihnhen, 
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deserters and other traitors, and ordered the king to confine 
himself within his father's territory, that is, Pontus. 

XXIV. Caius riavius Eimbria (who, being* general of the 
oavalrj before SjUa came into Asia, had put to d^ath Vale- 
rius Elaccus, a man that had been consul, and, having as- 
sumed the command of the army, and been saluted with the 
title of Imperator, had got the better of Mithridates in a vi- 
gorous engagement) slew himself on Sylla's arrival. He 
was a young man, who executed with bravery what he 
planned with utter disregard of honesty. In the same year 
r ublius La?nas, a tribune of the people, threw from the Tar- 

Eeian rock Sextus Lucilius, who had been tribune the year 
efore; and as his colleagues, whom he had fixed a day 
to bring to trial, fied in alarm to Sylla, he procured a sen- 
tence 01 banishment^ against them. 

Sylla, having now arranged afij&irs beyond sea, and having, 
as cnief of all the Bomans, received ambassadors from the Par- 
thians, (some of whom, being magi, foretold from marks on 
his body that his life and memory would be glorious,) sstted 
home to Italy, landing at Brundusium not "more than thirty 
thousand men to oppose two hundred thousand of his ene- 
mies. I can scarcely consider any part of Sylla's conduct 
.more honourable than this ; that while the party of Marius 
and Cinna held Italy in subjection, during taree years, and 
while he never dissembled his intention of turning his arms 
against them, he yet did not relinquish the affairs which he 
had in hand, judging it right to humble an enemy, before 
he took vengeance on a countryman ; nor was it till fear 
from abroad was removed, and till he had subdued foreign 
foes, that he proceeded to suppress opposition at home. 
Before the arrival of Lucius Sylla, however, Cinna was slain 
in a mutiny of his troops. Such a man deserved to die 
rather bv the sentence of a conqueror, than by the rage of 
the soldiery. But he was a character, of whom it may trulf. 
be said, that he dared what no good man would dare^ «Rd 
accomplished what could be effected by none but the bravest ; 
that he was precipitate in forming liis designs, but executed 

1 XXIV. Procured a sentence of banishment] Aqud igniqtie its interdixit. 
See Floras, iii., 16. 
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them like ajnan. Carbo, electing no coUeagne in his room^ 
continued sole consul for all the rest of the year. 

XXV. It might be supposed that Sylla had come into- 
Italy, not to take vengeance for the war raised against 
him, but merely to establish peace ; so quietly did he 
lead his army through Calabria and Apulia into Campa- 
nia, taking the greatest care for the safety of the fruits, 

'lands, inhabitants, and towns ; and endeaTouriDg to put an 
end to the war on just and equitable terms. But peace 
could never be acceptable to those whose desires were un- 
principled and without control. In the mean time Sylla's 
army increased daily ; for all the best and most judicious 
flocked to his standard. Then, by a happy concurrence of 
events, he suppressed the consuls Scipio and Norbanus near 
Capua ; Norbanus was conquered in battle ; Scipio, deserted 
by his troops and delivered into Sylla's hands, was dismissed 
without injury. So different was Sylla as an adversary and 
a conqueror, that, while he was still gaining a victory, he 
was merciful to excess^, but after it was secured, more cruel 
than any on record. Thus he dismissed the disarmed con- 
sul, as we have said, and released, in like manner, QuintuB 
Sertorius, (soon to prove the firebrand of so great a war,) 
and many others whom he had taken ; in order, we might 
suppose, that a proof might be seen of the existence of two dis- 
tinct and opposite minds in the same person. After his victory, 
on the spot where, in his descent from Mount Tifata, he 
had encountered Caius Norbanus, he gave solemn thanks to 
Diana, the deity to whom that tract is sacred, and dedicated 
to the goddess the waters so celebrated for their salubrity 
and for curing diseases, with all the adjacent land. An in- 
scription on a pillar at the door of her temple, and a brazen 
tablet within it, preserve to the present day the memory of 
this grateful religious ceremony. 

XXVI. The next consuls were Carbo, a third time, and 
Cailw Marius, son of him who had teen seven times consul ; 
the latter was then twenty-six years old, and was a man of 
his father's spirit, though not of his father's length of life^, 

» XXV. Merciful to excess] Justissimo Unior, The text is here defective. 

2 XXVI. A m^n of his father's spirit, though not of his father's length of life] 
Vir animi magis quam cevi patemi, " ^vum is here for cetas, Marius did not 
live as many years as his father, being killed young, as is related in c. 27 J' 
£rau9e, 
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He made many courageous efforts, nor did he, as consul, Mi 
in any way below his name. But being defeated by Sylla in 
a pitched battle at Sacriportus, ho retreated with his troops 
to PrsBneste, a place which was well defended by nature, and 
in which he had placed a strong garrison. 

That nothing might be wanting to the public calamities, 
men rivalled each other ia crimes, in a state where the 
rivalry had always been in virtues ; ^and he thought himself 
the best man who proved himself the worst. Thus Dama- 
sippuB, then prsBtor, during the contest at Sacriportus, mur- 
dered in the Curia HostSia, as abettors of Sylla's parfar, 
Domitius, Mucius Seaevola, who was chief pontiff, and highly 
celebrated for his knowledge both of divine and human law, 
Caius Carbo, who had been praetor, and was brother of the 
consul, and Antistius, who had been ©diLe. Let not Cal- 
pumia, daughter of Bestia, and wife of Antistius, lose the re- 
nown of a very glorious act. When her husband was put to 
death, as we have said, she stabbed herself with a sword. 
What an accession of glory and fame to her family^ ! * * 

XXVII. At this time, Pontius Telesiaus, a Samni^ 
general, a man of great spirit and activity in the field, and a 
thorough enemy to all the Eoman name, having assembled 
about forty thousand young men of the greatest bravoy, 
and the most determined obstinacy in continuing the war, 
maiatained, in the consulship of Carbo and Marius, on the 
first of November, a hundred and eleven years ago, such a 
struggle with Sylla at the Colline gate, as brought both him 
and the republic into the utmost peril ; nor was the state in 
more immment danger when it beheld the camp of Hannibal 
within three miles of the city, than on that day when Tele- 
sinus, hurrying through the ranks of his army, exchum^ed 
that the last day of Some was come, and exhorted them in a 
loud voice to puU down and destroy the city, adding, that 
those wolves, the devourers of Italian liberie, would never 
cease 6om ravaging, until the woods, in which they took re- 
fuge, were hewn down. At length, after the first hour of the 
night, the Soman troops took breath, and those of the enemy 
retired. Next day Telesinus was found mortally wounded, 
but wearing the look of a conqueror, rather than of a man at 



1 The words at the end of this chapter are so defective, that it is jutHasA to 
attempt a tnmslatioa of them. 
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the point of death. Sylla ordered his head to be cut off, and 
earned and displayed apotind the waUs of PrsBneste. Young 
X?aius Morius, then at length seeing his cause desperate, en- 
deavoured to make his way out through siibterraneous 
passages^, which, constructed with wonderful labour, led to 
different parts of the adjacent country, but, as soon as he 
emerged £rom an opening, he was slain by perscms stationed 
thea^e for the purpose. Some say, that he died by his own 
hand ; others, that as he was struggling with the younger 
brother of Telesinus, who was shut up with him, and attempt- 
ing to escape at the same time, they fell by mutual wounds. 
In whatever manner he died, his memory, even at this day, 
ifl not obscured by the grand reputation of his father. What 
was Sylla's opinion of the youth, is manifest; for it was not 
till after his death that he assumed the title of Felix, which 
he would have adopted with the greatest justice, had his vic- 
tories and his life ended together. The commander of the 
forces that besieged Marius iu Pr£&neste was Lucretius 
Ofella, who, having been previously a leader on Marius's 
side, had deserted to Sylla. The happy issue of that day, on 
which Telesiniis and the Samnite army were repulsed, Sylla 
honoured with an annual celebratidn of games in the Circus, 
which ore exhibited under the title of " Sylla's Games." 

XXVni. A short time before Sylla's battle at Sacri- 
portus, some officers of his party had defeated the enemy in 
engagements of great importance ; the two Servilu at Clu- 
sium, Metellus Pius at Eaventia, and Marcus Lucullus near 
Eidentia. The miseries of civil war seemed now to be at an 
end, when they were renewed with additional violence by the 
cruelty of SyUa ; for, being made dictator, (an office which 
had been discontinued a hundred and twenty years, the last 
having been in the jeax subsequent to Hannibal's departure 
from Italy ; whence it is evident that the^Boman people did 
nof so much desire the authority of the dictatorship in times 
of danger, as they dreaded it in those of peace,) he used t^t 
power, which former dictators had employed to preserve the 
state from imminent dangers, with the unrestrained indul- 
gence of wanton barbarity. He first adopted (would that 

* XXVII. Sabterranwns passages] Ctmicuhs. " Made dther for the contey- 
aaee of water, or for aeerat ways of eadt from the oitj. See Strabo, v^ p. 865." 
Krawe, 
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he had been the last !) the plan of proscription ; so that, in 
a state in which justice is granted to a nissed actor, if as- 
sailed with abusive language, a reward was publicly offered for 
the murder of a Eoman citizen ; he who procured most deaths, 
gained most money ; the price for killing an enemy was not 
greater than that n)r killing a citizen ; and each man's pro- 
perty became a prize for depriving him of life^. He vented his 
barbarous rage, not only on those who had borne arms against 
him, but on many who could not be charged with any guilt. 
He directed, also, that the goods of the proscribed should 
be sold ; and the children, after being excluded from the pro^ 
perty of their fathers, were deprived of the right of suing for 
places of honour ; thus, what was most unreasonable, the 
sons of senators were obliged to bear the burdens of their 
station, and at the same time lost their privileges. 

XXIX. Not long before Lucius Syfla's arrival in Italy, 
Cnseus Pompey, son of that Cnseus Pompey whose great 
exploits in ms consulship, during the Marsian war, we have 
previously mentioned, being then twenty-three years of 
age, a hundred and thirteen years ago, began to form great 
projects, depending as well on his own private resources as 
on his own judgment, and boldly to put them in execution ; 
and in order to support or restore the dignity of his country, 
assembled a strong army from the Piceman territory, which 
was wholly fiUed with his fiither's clients. To do justice to 
this man's greatness would require many volumes ; but the 
limits of my work require that he should be characterised in 
a few words. His mother's name was Lucilia, of a senatorial 
family ; he was remarkable for beauty, not such as adorns the 
bloom of life, but of such dignity and serenity as was well 
adapted to his rank and station, and which accompanied him 
to the last day of his life. He was distinguished for tem- 
perance, was eminent for integrity, and had a moderate share 
of eloquence. He was excessively covetous of power, when 
conferred on him from regard to his merit, but had no desire 
to acquire it by irregular means. In war, he was the most 
skilful of generals ; in peace, the most modest of citizens, ex- 
cept when he was jealous of having an equal. He was con- 
stant in his friendships, placable when offended, most cordial 

1 XXVIII. A prize for depriying him of life] Quisque mereet mortis sua. 
Comp., c. 22. 
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in reconciliation, most ready to receive an apology. He 
never, or very rarely, stretched his power to excess, and was 
almost exempt from vice, unless it be counted among the 
greatest vices, that, in a firee state, the mistress of the world, 
though, in right, he saw every citizen his equal, he could not 
endure to behold any one on a level with him in dignity. 
From the time of his assuming the manly gown, he was 
trained to war in the camp of his father, a general of consum- 
r mal;e judgment ; and he improved a genius naturally good, 
"" and capable of attaining all useful knowledge, with such sin- 
gular skill in military affairs, that while Metellus received 
higher praise from Sertorius, Pompey was much more 
dreaded by him. 

XXX^. * * * * At this time Marcus Perpema, a man 
who had held the praetorship, one of the proscribed, and who 
was of high family, but of little honour, assassinated Serto- 
rius at a feast at Osca ; and by this execrable deed procured 
certain victory for the Eomans, ruin for his own party, and 
a most shameM death for himself 2. Metellus and Pompey 
triumphed for the conquest of Spain. At the time of this 
triumph, also, Pompey was still a Roman knight ; yet on the 
day before he entered on his consulship, he rode through the 
01^ in his, chariot^. Must it not be matter of wonder, that 
this man, elevated to the summit of dignity through so many 
extraordinary gradations of preferment, should be displeased 
at the Eoman senate and people for favouring Caius Caesar 
in his application for a second consulship ? So apt are men 
to think everything pardonable in themselves, and to show 
no indulgence to otners ; regulating their dislike of proceed- 
ings, not by the merits of the case, but by their own wishes 
and feelings for particular characters. In this consulate, 
Pompey re-established the tribunitial power, of which Sylla 
had le^ the shadow without the substance. 

1 XXX. Kranse thinks that there is a considerable hiatus between these two 
chapters. 

« Shamefiil death for himself] His treachery led to his desertion by his 
troops, and his defeat and death at the hands of Pompey. See Appiau, B. C, i.,^ 
115; Plutarch, Sert., c. 27; Pomp-, c. 20. 

^ Rode through the city in his chariot] There was a law which forbade any 
one, who was not of consular or praetorian dignity, to have a triumph. But this 
was Pompey*s second triumph. Hence Velleius says hoc quoque triumphs, **in 
this triumph also.** See Plutarch, Pomp., c. 14, 22. 
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While the war with Sertorios continiied in Spain, sixty- 
four fugitive slayes, headed by Spartacua, naade their escape 
out of a gladiator's school at Capua ; and, forcibly supplymg 
themselves with swords in that city, directed their course at 
first to Mount Vesuvius. Afterwards, incijeasizig daily in 
numbers, they brought many and grievous disasters on the 
whole of Italy. At length they l^came so numerous, that 
in the last battle which they fought, they opposed &at^ 
thousand men to the Boman army. The honour of tersm- 
nating this war feU to Marcus Oraasus, who sooa after 
became a leading man among the Eoman people. 

XXXI. The character of Cnasus Fcnnpey had attracted 
the attention of the whole world, and he was regarded as 
something more than man. In his constQship he had very 
laudably taken an oath, that, on the expiration of hi& office, 
he would not take the government of any pvovinjce ; and this 
oath he had observed ; when, two years after, Aulus Gabioios, 
a tribune of the people, got a law passed, that, whereas.oer- 
tain pirates kept the world in alarm with thi^ fleets^ en- 
gaging in regular warfare, and not in mere robberies or secret 
expeditions, and had even plundered several cities in Italy, 
Cmeus Pompey should be commissioned to suppress tiliem ; 
and should have authority in all the provinces, equal to that 
of the proconsuls, to the distance of fifty miles from the aea. 
By this decree the government of almost the whole world 
was vested in one man. However, a law of the like kind 
had been made two years before in the caae of Marcus. An- 
tonius, when prsetor; but as the character of the person 
concerned rendersT such a precedent more or less pernicious, 
so it augments or diminishes men's disapprobation of the 
proceeding. With regard to Antonius, they acquiesced 
without (uspleasure, for people are raarely jealous, of the 
honours of those whose iimuence they do not fear. On the 
contrary, they look with dread on extraordinary powers con- 
ferred on persons who seem able either to resign or retain 
them at their own choice, and who have no limit to their acts 
but their own will. The nobility opposed the measure, but 
prudence was overcome by party violence. 

XXXn. It is proper to mention in this place, a testimony 
to the high character, and extraordinary modesty, of Quintiut 
Catulus. Arguing against this decree in the assembly^ and 
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having observed that Pompey was undoubtedly a man of ex- 
traordinary merit, but that he was already too great for a 
member of a free state, and that all power ought not to be 
reposed in one individual, he added, " If anything shall 
happen to that man, whom will you substitute in hisjplace?" 
To which the whole assembly answered aloud, "Tourself, 
Qnintus Catulus." On this, being overcome by the general 
concurrence of opinion, and by such an honourable proof of 
the public esteem, he withdrew from the assembly. Here it 
is pleasing to admire the modesty of the man and the justice 
of the people ; his modesty in desisting from pressing his 
opinion further, and their justice in proving thems^ves un- 
willing to defraud him of a due testimony of esteem, though 
he was opposing and arguing against their inclinations. 
About the same time, Cotta divided equally between the two 
orders the privilege of being judges^, which Caius Q-racchus 
had taken from the senate, and transferred to the knights, 
and which Sylla had again restored to the senators. Eoscius 
Otho now restored^ to the knights their places in the theatre. 
CnfiBus Pompejr having engaged many officers of great abili- 
ties to assist him in the war, and having raised a navy suffi- 
cient to command every nook of the sea, very soon, with his 
invincible hand, freed the world from apprehension, defeated 
the pirates * * * in various places^, and, attacking them 
on the coast of Cilicia, gave them a final overthrow. And in 
order the sooner to conclude a war so widely spread, he col- 
lected the remains of these depredators together, and ap- 
pointed them fixed residences in towns, and in parts remote 
from the sea. Some blame this proceeding; but the high 
character of the man sufficiently justifies it ; though, indeed, 
its reasonableness would have justified it in a man of any 
character. Enabling them to live without plundering, he of 
course diverted them from a predatory life. 

1 XXXn. PriTilege of being judges] Jttdicandi mumis. See the Pseado- 
Salhist's First Epistle to GsBsar, c. 7. 

2 Boschis Otho now restored] Otho Rogoiua-^^retHtuit *' The same word is 
tyfice used, in speaking of this law, by Cicero, proMnrsen., c. 19, so that it is pro- 
bable, as Pnteanus has saggested, that the equites had seats separate from the 
plebs before this well-known law wa« passed." Rvhnkeru 

• Defeated the pirates • • * in various places] PrcBdonesque per mtdta ♦ • • 
a mnUU locis, 4^, A defective passage. The Bipont editor reads per muiUa 
maria mMa, ^c. 
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XXXIII. "WTien the war with Mithridates was drawing 
to a close, and while Lucius Lucullus, who, on the expira- 
tion of his consulship, seven years before, having received 
Asia as his province, and been appointed to act against 
Mithridates, had achieved many memorable exploits, having 
often defeated that monarch in various places, having relieved 
Cyzicus by a glorious victory, having vanquished Tigranes, 
the greatest king of the age, in Armenia, and having for- 
borne, rather than been imable, to put the finishing hand to 
the war, (for though in every other respect highly deserving 
of praise, and in the field almost invincible, he was a slave 
to the desire of increasing his wealth,) while Lucullus, I say, 
was still prosecuting the contest, Manilius, a tribune of the 
people, a man always venal, and the tool of men in power, 
proposed a law, " that the war with Mithridates should be 
<;onducted by Cnseus Pompey.*' This law was passed ; and a 
quarrel ensued between the two commanders, attended with 
violent altercations. Pompey reproached Lucullus with his 
scandalous love of money, and Lucullus railed at Pompey's 
inordinate ambition; and neither could be convicted of 
falsehood in what he laid to the charge of the other. Por 
Pompey, from his first engagement in public business, 
could never with patience endure an equal, and in cases 
where he was entitled to the first share of honour, he wished 
to engross the whole ; no man, indeed, being less covetous 
of everything else, or more so of glory. In his pursuit of 
employments of honour, he was immoderate; in office, he 
displayed the utmost moderation. Though he accepted posts 
of distinction with pleasure, he quitted them without regret, 
resigning at the will of others what he had sought for his 
own gratification. Lucullus, in other particulars a very great 
man, was the first introducer of the luxury which now pre- 
vails in buildings, entertainments, and furniture ; so that, in 
allusion to the structures which he raised in the sea, and his 
conducting the sea into the land by undermining mountains, 
Pompey the Great used facetiously to call him " Xerxes in 
u toga.'* 

XXXIV. About this time, the island of Crete was re- 
duced under the dominion of the Roman people by Quintus 
Metellus. This island, under two leaders, named Panares 
and Lasthenes, at the head of twenty-four thousand young 
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men, who were swift and active, patient of warfare and 
toil, and eminently skilled in archery, had wearied out 
the Eoman armies during the previous three years. Even 
of the renown acquired here, Pompey did not refrain from 
seeking a share, but endeavoured to make it appear that a 
portion of the success was due to himself. However, their 
own singular merits, and the feeling against Pompey enter- 
tained by the most honourable men on the occasion, rendered 
the triumph of Lucullus and MeteUus extremely popular. 

Soon after, Marcus Cicero, who was indebted to himself 
for all his advancement, the noblest of new men^, honoured 
in his life and pre-eminent in ability, to whom we are obliged 
for not being excelled in genius by those^ whom we con- 
quered in arms, detected, in his character of consul, and with 
extraordinary courage, firmness, vigilance, and activity, a 
conspiracy of Sergius Catiline, Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
other members of the senatorial and equestrian orders. 
Catiline was compelled, by dread of the extraordinanr powers 
conferred on the consul, to flee from the city. Lentulus, 
who had been consul, and was then in his second prsetorship, 
Cethegus, and several others of great note, were, by the 
consul's order, imder the authority of the senate, put to death 
in prison. 

XXXV. That day of the senate's meeting, on which these 
transactions passed, displayed in the brightest colours the 
merit of Marcus Cato, which on many prior occasions had 
shone conspicuous, and with peculiar lustre. He was 
great-grandson of Marcus Cato, the founder of the Porcian 

^ family, and was a man who closely resembled virtue itself, 

\ and, in every particular of his conduct, seemed more like the 
gods than mankind ; who never acted rightly, that he might 

' appear to do so, but because he could not act otherwise ; 
who never thought anything reasonable, that was not like- 
vnse just ; and who, exempt from every vice, kept his own 
fortune always in his own power. After some had advised 

. that Lentulus and the other conspirators should be kept in 
custody in the municipal towns, he, being then tribune of the 
people elect, very young, and almost the last that was asked 

1 XXXIV. Noblest of new men] Novitatis nobilissimeB, The translation is 
Baker's. 
' Excelled in genius by those, ^] Viz., by the Greeks. 
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his opinion, inveighed against the conspiracy with such 
energT and ability, that, by the warmth of his discourse, he 
cattsed the language of aU that recommended lenity to he 
regarded with suspicion, as if they were connected with the 
plot; and so forcibly did he Tepresentthe dangers impendisg 
from the destruction and burning of the city, and 6am. the 
subversion of the established d^ate of public affairs, so 
highly, too, did he extol the merits of the consul, thwt the 
whole senate went over to his opinion, and decreed tiat 
capital punishment should be inflicted on the conspirators ; 
aad the greater part of that body, after the conclusion of the 
debate, escorted him to his house. But Catiline was not less 
resolute in the prosecution of his schemes, than he had been 
in foirming them ; for, fighting with the greatest courage, he 
remgned in the field of battle the breath which he owed to 
the executioner. 

XXXVI. The birth of the emperor Augustus, ninety^two 
years firom the present time, who was afterwards, by his 
greatness, to cast a shade over all men of all nations, added 
no small luatre to the consulship of Cicero. To notice the 
times at which eminent geniuses flourished during this 
period, may seem almost superfluous; for who is ignorant 
that in this age arose, separated by short intervals, Cioero, 
Hortensius, and, a little before them, * * * Crassus^, 
Qatta, and Sulpicius, while, immediately after, appeared 
Brutus, Cali^uB, X^aetius, Calvus, and CsBsar, who came next 
to Cicero, besides ^e disciples, as w^^"Tnay caU them, of 
l^ese, Corvinus, Asinius PoUio, Sallust, the rival of Thu<^- 
dides, as weU as the poets Varnr and Lucr etius, with 
CatuUus, who was inferior to none in the style of writing 
which he adopted ? To enumerate those that are before our 

r would seem to be but foUy ;- amongst whom, however, 
most eminent are Virgil, the prince of poets, Eabirms^, 
livy, who follows hard upon Sallust, Tibullus, anffTJvid, 

^XXXVL A Httl6 before them, «**Onss«s,^.] AtUeaqus • • * Cratmm. 
Anieague. is a coigectare of Heissins foe sanequej the previoua reading. Potoanos 
thinks that the name o£ Antoiiius is wanting in the text. 

* Babirius] For Rabirvus, Markland, Ep. Crit., p. 14, wonld read Varim. 
Perisenins thinks that BoraUus shimld be inserted ; and Bnrman supposes that 
the name of Properiwa has dropped out of the text. But Yelleins, says KiDMne, 
might hare reasons fortnaitting both Horace and Propertius. 
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eaeh exoellent in his peculiar speeies of eampositiGOL. But 
the difficulty of oriticiaii!^ our living auiiioi^ is proporfcianed 
to tlie great admiration Mt for them. 

XXXYII. Dusing the time of these transactions in Borne 
juid Itaiy^ CnsBus Pompey was cariyiug on the war with ex- 
txaordinaiy success against Mithridates, who, after the de- 
parture of LuculluB, had formed a new army of very g^»at 
force. But the king being routed and put to flight, and 
stripped of all his forces, went into Armenia, to his son-iii- 
law Tigranes, the most powerful prince of that age, had 2iot 
his si^ngth been somewhat reduced by the arms of Lu- 
caiUus. Fompey, therefore, in pursuit of both, enteved 
Armema. The son of Tigranes, who was at TOFiance with 
his &ther, was the first to meet Pompey, and soon after, the 
king himself, in a suppliaat manner, surrendered his person 
and his kingdom to his disposal ; TOre^dousIy declaring, that 
tiiere was no man, either of the jBoman or of any otihuer 
nation, to whose honour he would entrust himself, but 
GnsDUS Pompey ; that any condition, whether faroorable or 
adverse, which he should appoint, would be tolerable to him; 
and that it was no disgrace to be conquered by him whom it 
was impossible to conquer, nor any dishonour to submit to 
him whom fortune had raised above aU men. The king was 
allowed to retain the honour of sovereignty, but was obliged 
to pay a vast sum of money ; the whole of which, accor&ig 
to Pompey' s constant practice, was lodged in the hands of 
the qus&stor, and registered in the public accounts. Syria 
and the other provinces which he had seized, were takeii 
from him ; of which some were restored to the Bouum 
people, and others came for the first time onder its domimon, 
as Sjria, which was sentenced to pay tribute. The limits of 
the king's dominion were fixed as those of Armenia. 

XXXYIIL It seems not inconsistent with the plan of 
this work to recount briefly what states and nations have 
been reduced, and under whose generalship, into the fbnn of 
provinces, and made tributary. This statement I shall g^ve, 
that the whole history of them may more easily be learned 
ait one view, than if each were mentioned separately. The 
first who transported an army into Sicily was the consul 
Claudius; and about fi%-two years after, Claudius Mar- 
cellus, having taken Syracuse, made it a province. Begulus 
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first carried hostilities into Africa, about the ninth year of 
the first Funic war ; but it was not till a hundred and five 
years after, (a hundred and seventy-five fi*oin the present 
time,) that Fublius Scipio ^nulianus, on destroying Car- 
thage, reduced Africa to the form of a province. Sardinia 
submitted to a permanent yoke of government between the 
first and second Punic wars, through the exertions of the 
consul Titus Manlius. It is a strong proof of the warlike 
disposition of the Soman nation, that the shutting of the 
temple of double-faced Janus gave indication of general 
peace, only once imder the kings, a second time in the con- 
sulate of this Titus Manlius, and a third time in the reign 
of Augustus. The first who led armies into Spain were the 
two Scipios, Cnseus and Publius, in the beginning of the 
second Punic .war, two hundred and fifty years ago ; after 
that, our possessions there varied, and were often partly lost, 
but the whole was made tributary by the arms of Augustus. 
Paulus subdued Macedonia, Mummius Achaia, Pulvius No- 
bilior JEtolia. Lucius Scipio, brother of Africanus, took 
Asia from Antiochus ; but after it had been possessed some 
time by the royal family of Attains, through the kindness of 
the Eoman senate and peQple, Marcus Perperna, having taken 
Aristonicus prisoner, made it a tributary province. Of con- 
quering Cyprus the honour can be given to no one ; for it 
was in consequence of a decree of the senate, and by the in- 
strumentality of Cato, on the death of its king, wmch, con- 
scious of guilt, he inflicted on himself, that it became a 
province. Crete was punished, under the command of Me- 
teUus, with the loss of its long-enjoyed liberty, and Syria 
and Pontus are monuments of the valour of Cnaeus Pompey, 
XXXIX. In Gaul, which was first entered with an army 
by Domitius, and Pabius the grandson of Paulus, who got 
the title of Allobrogicus, we often, with great detriment to 
ourselves, made acquisitions and lost them. But the moat 
splendid achievement of Caius CsBsar is there conspicuous ; 
for, under his conduct and auspices, it was so reduced, that 
it tamely pays almost the same tribute as all the rest of 
the world. J3y the same commander Numidia was made a 
province. Isauricus completely subdued Cilicia, and Man- 
lius Vulso GrallogrsBcia, after the war with Antiochus. 
Bithynia, as we have said, was left ub as an inheritance by 
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the will of Nicomedes. The divine Augustus, beside Spain 
and other nations, with the names of which his Eorum is 
adorned, brought into the treasury, by making Egrpt tribu- 
tary, almost as great a revenue as his father did by the 
reduction of GraiJ. Tiberius Caesar extorted from the Illy- 
rians and Dahnatians as explicit a confession of subjection 
as his parent had exacted from the Spaniards, and annexed 
to our empire, as new provinces, EhsBtia, Vindelicia, Nori- 
cum, Pannonia, and the Scordisci. As he reduced these by 
arms, so, by the influence of his name, he made Cappadocia 
tributary to the Eomans. But let us return to the course 
of our narrative. 

XL. Then followed the military exploits of Cnseus Pom- 
pey, of which it is hard to teU, whether the glory or the toil 
was greater. In his victorious career, he traversed Media, 
Albania, Iberia, and then directed his march to the nations 
inhabiting the interior and right-hand coasts of the Pontus 
Euxinus, the Colchians, Heniochi, and Achseans. Mithri- 
dates, sinking under the ascendancy of Pompey, and the 
treachery of his own son Phamaces, was the last of inde- 
pendent kings, excepting the Parthian^. Thus Pompey, 
victorious over every nation to which he had gone, grown 
greater than the wish of his countrymen or even than his 
own, and having in every way exceeded the measure of 
human fortune, returned to Italy. An opinion that had pre- 
vailed rendered his return extremely popular; for most 
people had asserted that he would not come into the city 
without his army, and that he would limit the liberty of the 
pecfple by his own will. The more strongly they were 
affected by this apprehension, the more grateml was the un- 
assuming manner in which that great commander returned ; 
for, having disbanded his whole army at Brundusium, and 
retaining nothing of the general but the title, he entered the 
oity with no other retinue than that which was constantly 
accustomed to attend him. During two da^s he exhibited a 
most magnificent triumph over so many kmgs, and, out of 
the spoils, brought into the treasury a much larger sum of 

1 XL. Excepting the Parthian] '* He means in the East All other kings, 
except those of Parthia, owed their kingdoms to the indulgence of the Romans, 
.^nd were subservient to their will, chieflj by the instrumentality of Pompey." 
Krause, 
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money than had been known in any fonner instance; except* 
ing that of Paulua^. During the absence of Pompej, Titus 
Ampins and Titus Labienus, tribunes of the people, got a 
law passed, that at the games in the Circus he might wear a 
crown of laurel, and all the dress usual in triumphs ; and at 
exhibitions on the sta^, a purple-bordered robe, and laard 
crown; but this privilege he never thought proper to use 
but once, and, in truth, even that was too much. Fortune 
added to this man's dignity with such large increase, that he 
triumphed first over Amca^ then over Europe, and next over 
Asia, rendering each part of the woild a monument of his 
victories. But eminent stations e.re never exempt from 
envy. Lucullus, who, however, was moved by resentment 
ci the ill-treatment shown him, and Metellus Oreticus, who 
had a just cause of complaint, (for Fompey had taken from 
him some captive leaders that were intended to grace his 
triumph,) in conjunction with many of the nobles, laboured 
to prevent both f ompey's engagements to i^e several states, 
and his promises or rewards to the deserving, from being 
fulfilled according>to his direction. 

XLI. I^ext foUowed the consulship of Gaius GsBsar, who 
arrests me as I am writing, and forces me, though in haste, 
to bestow some attention on him. He was bom of l^e 
most noble, and, as all writers admit, most andent fiumly of 
the Julii, deriving his pedigree from Anchises and Yenus. 
In personal beauty he was the first of all his countrymen ; 
in vigour of mind indefatigable ; liberal to excess ; in spifit 
elevated above tiie nature and conception of man ; in the 
grandeur of his designs, the celerity of his military operar. 
tions, and in his cheerM endurance of dangers, exactly re- 
senbling Alexander the Great when sober and free from 
passion. Food he took for the sustenance of life, not for 
pleasure. Though .he was closely connected in r^ationahip 
with Gains Marius, and was also son-in-law to Ginna, (whose 
daughter he could by no intimidation be iadxiced to diveroe, 
though Marcus Fiso, a man of consular rank, to gratify 

1 Excepting: that of Panlos] FrcOerquam ci Pcudlo. Voanns, Btiilnan, Grater, 
Bnhnkeo, and Kranse concar in thinking these words apnrioas ; for Pompe^, 
aocordiiig to Pkitarch, Pomp., c. 45, hronght into the treasniy twenty thaaMmd 
talents of gold and silrer, a sum twio^as great as that whidi was broQ^ hj 
Panlns ^milins. 
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Sylla, liad divoroed Anma, who had been wife of Ginna,) and 
though he was only about nineteen years old when Syila 
assumed the government of the state, yet the ministers and 
creatures of Sylla, more than himself, made search for him, 
in order to kill him ; on which he changed his dothes, and, 
putting on a dress far inferior to his raxSi, escaped out of the 
city in the night. Afterwards, while he was still very young, 
he was taken by pirates, and during the whcde time that he 
was detained by them, behaved in such a manner, that he be- 
came an object both of terror and veneration to them ; nor 
did he ever, by night or by day, take off his shoes or his ^dle, 
(for why should so remjirkable a drcumstance be omitted, 
though it cannot be told with any grace of style P) lest, if he 
made any alteration in his usual dress, he diould render him- 
self susped^ed by those who watched him only with their 
eyes^. 

XLn. It would require too much spaoe to speak of ail 
his various and numerous services, or of the conduct of the 
Soman magistrate, who then governed Asia, and who, 
through timidity, shrunk ham seconding- his efforts. Let 
what follows be mentioned, as a specimen of the conduct 
of a man soon to become so great. On the night succeed- 
ing the day on which he was ransomed by the public money 
of several states, (which, however, he managed so as to make 
the pirates give hostages to those states,) he collected a 
squamson of private vessels hastily fftted out, and sailing to 
the place where the pirates were, dispersed part of their 
fleet, sunk part, took several of their ships and men^ and 
then, delighted at the success of his nocturnal expedition, 
returned to his friends. Having lodged his prisoners in ens* 
tody, he proceeded to Bithynia, to the proconsul Junius, 
the governor of Asia, and requested him to give orders for 
putlog the prisoners to death. This he renised, and said 
he wo^d sell them, (for envy was the concomitant of his 
baseness of spirit',) when Giesar, with incredible speed, re- 

1 XLL Watched him only with their eyes] They watched him onlj with 
their eyes, says Kraiise, having no mental oommnnicatbn with him. Had he 
made any alteration in his dreas, they might have ampposed that he was preparing 
far M^st, and have laid hands iqpon him. 

3 XLU. £nYy-4ia8eiiBHi o£ spbit] Sequebatur mvuka wertiam, Oadendorp 
coiyectored avariUa for kmdia, Rohnken jnstififls tnvtdKi by a aent«ee of 
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turned to the coast, and before letters from the proconsul 
about the business could be conveyed to any one, crucified 
the whole of the prisoners. 

XLni« Eetuming in haste to Italy, to take on him the 
priest's office, (for he had been elected a pontifex in his ab- 
sence, in the room of Cotta, who had been consul ; and 
when almost a boy, indeed, he had been appointed a priest 
of Jupiter by Marius and Cinna, but had lost that office 
through the victory of SyUa, who annulled all their acts,) 
he embarked, in order to escape the notice of the pirates, 
who covered the whole sea, and were then naturally incensed 
against him, in a four-oared boat, with two friends and ten 
servants, and thus crossed the vast gulf of the Adriatic. 
On his passage, having seen, as he thought, some of the 
pirates' vessels, he threw off his gown, and fastened his 
dagger to his side, preparing himself for any event, but soon 
discovered that his sight had been deceived by a row of trees 
at a distance presenting the appearance of the rigging of 
ships. The rest of his acts in the city, his celebrated im- 
peachment of Dolabella, to whom more public favour was 
shown than is generally extended to persons arraigned ; his 
remarkable political contests with Quintus Catulus, and 
other eminent men ; his victory, before he was prastor, and 
when he stood for the office of pontifex maximus, over the 
same Quintus Catulus, who was universally allowed to be 
the first man in the senate ; his repairing, in his SBdileship, 
the monuments of Caius Marius, even in opposition to the 
nobility ; his re-instatement, at the same time, of the sons of 
the proscribed in the right of standing for office ; his won- 
derful energy and activify in his praetorship and qusestor- 
ship in Spain, (where he was quaestor under Antistius Vetus, 
the grandfather of the present Yetus, who has been consul 
and is a pontifex, and who is the father of two sons that 
have been consuls and are priests, a man of as much virtue 
as human integrity can be conceived to embrace,) all these 
matters are too well known to require repetition here. 

XLIV. In his consulship, there was settled between him, 

Seneca, De Tranq. Anim., p. 845, ed. Gronov. : AUt emm Uvorem infeUx inertia ; 
et omnes dettrui cupiunt^ quia ee non poterunt provehere; and by another from 
Cicero, Phil., x., 1 : Verum esse id quod ego semper sensif nenrnem aUeritu, ^ 
sua consuleret, virtuti invidere. 
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CnsBUS Pompey, and Marcus Crassus, a treaty of alliance in 
power, which proved of fatal consequence to the city and to 
the world, and not less so, at subsequent periods, to them- 
selves. Pompey's motive for entering into this plan was, 
that his acts in the provinces beyond sea, which were op- 
posed by many, as we have already mentioned, might at 
length be confirmed by means of Cffisar, while consul ; Caesar's, 
because he imaginea, that by yielding for a time to Pom- 
pey's power, he should advance his own, and that by throw- 
mg on him the jealousy attending their common greatness^ 
he should gain stabilily to his own strength ; while Crassus 
was filled with the hope of acquiring, through the influence 
of Pompey, and the support of Caesar, that pre-eminence 
which he never could attain by his own single efforts. An 
affinity had also been contracted by marriage between CaDsar 
and Pompey ; for Pompey had married Caesar's daughter. In 
his considship, Caesar procured a law to be passed, which was 
also supported by Pompey, that the lands of Campania should 
be divided among the people; in consequence of which, about 
twenty thousand citizens were conducted thither, and the 

Erivileges of Eome were restored to that country, about a 
undred and fifty-two years after Capua had, in the Punic 
war, been reduced by the Romans into the condition of a 
prefecture. Bibulus, Caesar's colleague, being more willing 
than able to obstruct his proceedings, confined himself to his 
house during the greater part of the year ; by which conduct, 
while he wished to increase the odium against his colleague, 
he only increased his power. The province of Glaul was then 
decreed to Caesar for nve years. 

XLV. During this period, Publius Clodius, a man of 
noble birth, eloquent, and daring, who knew no control for 
his words or actions but his own will, who fearlessly executed 
what he wickedly conceived, who bore the infamy of an in- 
cestuous commerce with his own sister, and who had been 
publicly accused of having committed adulterv amidst the 
most solemn religious rites of the Eoman people ; this man, 
I say, being actuated by a most violent enmity to Marcus 
Cicero, (for how, indeed, could anything like friendship sub- 
sist between characters so dissimilar ?) renounced his patri- 
cian rank, became a plebeian, was appointed a tribune, and 
passed a law in his tribunate, that any person who bad put 
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a Boman citizen to death irithoat a jiididal sentence, sluyold 
be sent into banishment^. It was Cicero alone, though he 
was not named in this law, that was meant to be aflSeeted by 
it. Thus a man, who had performed the highest services to 
the state, received, in return for having saved his countiy, 
the penalty of exile. Cs&sar and Pompe^r did not escape sus- 
'picion of having abetted this persecution of Oicero, who 
seemed to have brought it on himself by refusing to be one 
of the twenty commissioners for dividing the hsEoAs of Cam- 
pania. In less than two years, however, by the late but in- 
trepid exertions of Cn»us Pompey, joined vdth the wishes 
of all Italy and the decrees of the senate, and through the 
energy ana efforts of Annius Milo, a tribune of the people, 
he was restored to his dignity and his counti^. "Nor, sinee 
the exile and recal of Sumidicus , had the banishment of any 
one excited more regret, or the return more ioy. His hottse, 
I which had been pulled down with great malice by Glodinfl, 
I the se nate rebuilt vdth equal magnificence, 
i "^Thti HUme PubUus Clodius removed I tocas Catofr om the 
seat of government, under pretence oT^rvKgfffia a v«y 
honourable employment ; for he procured a law to be passed, 
that he should be sent in character of quanstor, but with the 
authority of prsBtor, and with another quBMtor attending 
I him, into the island of CypmSy ^to deapnil JP^^IfttB^y ftf^hia 
/ kiQgdom, who, indeed, deserved such treatment by* tiie 
I general viciousness of his life. But, just before Gate's 
' arrival, he put an end to his own life, and Gate brought 
home from Gyprus a much larger quantity of treasure than 
had been expected. To praise Gate for his honesty, would 
be rather derogatorjr to him than otherwise; but to accuse 
him of ostentatiously displaying it, would seem but just ; for 
when aU the populace of the city, together with the consuls 
and the senate, poured forth to salute him as he was sailing 
up the Tiber, he did not disembark to meet them until he 
arrived at the spot where the treasure was to be landed. 

XLVI. "While Gsesar was achieving vast exploits in Gaul, 
the relation of which would require many Yolumes, and, not 
content with numerous and glorious victorieSy or with kill- 
ing or taking great multitudes of the enemy, had at last 

> XLV. Se&t istolwiiidiaieiit] Afnd Hig^mlerdkenlifiP. Smc.S4l 
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transported his army into Britain, seeking, as it were, a new 
world for our government and his own, a remarkable pair 
of consuls^, On»tts Fompey and Marcus Crassus, entered on 
a second consulship, which they neither acquired by honour- 
aUe means, nor conducted in iPpTaiseworth v manner. "By 
a law^wEIch Tonipey proposed to the people, -the gorettx- 
ment of his province was continued to GsBsar for the same 
length of time as before, and Syria was decreed to Crassus, 
who now meditated a war w ith rarlMa ." This man, in other 
respects irreproachable, and unstained by dissipation, knew 
no limits, and imposed no restr ain t on hindself, in his pursuit 
of ^ealth and giory. "When he was setting out for Syria, 
^'e~tribunes of the people strove in vain to detain him, by 
aimouncing unfavourable omens ; and, had their curses taken 
effect on him' alone, the loss tifHW general, while the army 
was safe, would have been rather an advantage to the public. 
Crassus had crossed the Euphrates, and was on his mardi 
towards Seleuci% when king Orodes, surrounding him with 
an immense force of cavalrjr, slew him, together with the 
greater part of the Eoman army. Caius Cassius, (who was f 
afterwards guilty of a most atrocious crime^,) heing at that 
time qusBstor, preserved the remains of the legions, ablv ^ 
retained Syria under the power of the Bomans, and routea, 
with distinguished success, the Parthians who had invaded 
it, and compelled them to flee. 

XL VII. During this period, that which followed, and the 
one which we have already mentioned, above four Jbundzed- 
t^ousand of the enemy were slain by Cadus C/»8ar, and a 
gi^^tef number taken. He fought often in pitched battles, 
often on his march, often made sudden attacks; twice he 
penetrated into Britain ; and of nine campaigns^ scarcely one 
passed without his justly deserving' a triumph. But near \ 
Alesia such achievements were effected as it was scarcely '■ 
form^ to attempt, and for little less than a deity to accom- j 
plish. It was in the seventh year of Gaasar's stay in Gaul I 
that JuHa, the wife of Pompey the Great, died, the con- 
necting link of concord between Pompey and Cesar ; wMch^ 

1 XLVIt A remarkable pair of consuls] Inviekm par oontuktm, Invictim 
not being saUsfiu^tory, Lipsins and Heihsius coi\jectTired incUtum par; BolmkeD 
unictmpar. I have adopted the former. 

< Most atrocious crime] The aasassinatian of Julms Cesar. 
2i2 
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through their mutual jealousy of power, had been some time 
in danger of disruption ; and, as if fortune would dissolve 

I every tie between leaders destined to so great a contest, the 
little son of Pompey and Julia died a short time after. 
Then, while ambition extended its rage to the sword and 
civil slaughter, of which neither end nor control could be 
found, his third consulship was conferred on CnsBus Pom- 
pey, he being made sole consul, with the approbation even 
of those who had formerly opposed his pretensions. In 
consequence ot the distinction couTerrtid Oli llim by this 
election, by which it appeared that the party of the nobles 
were reconciled to him, the breach was greatly widened be- 

Itween him and Caius Caesar. But he employed the whole 
power of that consulship in laying restraints on bribery. 
In this year, Publius Clodius was killed by Milo, then a 
candidate for the consulship, in a quarrel that arose on their 
meeting near Bovillse ; an a ct of bad precedent, b ut bene- 
ficial to the pi^hlic. It was not more the Wek'ii^ UlciLMd 
against the deed, than the w ill of Pompey, t hat caused Milo 
to be condemned on his trial ; tbougli M'llrcus Cato pub- 
licly gave his opinion in favour of his acqiilftdl. JlUli he 
I given it sooner, several would, doubtless, have followed his 
I example, and have approved of the sacrifice of such a member 
1 of the community, than whom there never lived one more 
I pernicious to the state, or a greater enemy to all good men. 
I XL VIII. In a short time after, the names of civil war 
began to blaze, while every man who regarded justice wished 
both Caesar and Pompey to cfisband theiir armies. Jfor ifom- 
pey, in his second consulship, had desired that the province 
of Spain might be assigned to him ; and during three years, 
while he was absent from the country, and directing affairs in 
Eome, he administered the government there by his depa« 
ties, Afranius of consular, and Petreius of praetorian rank ; 
and while he assented to the judgment of those who insisted 
on Caesar's disbanding his army, he opposed those who re* 
quired the same from himself. Had this man died two 
I years before recourse was had to arms, after he had finished 
the structures erected at his own expense, his theatre, and 
the buildings around it, and when he was attacked by a 
violent disorder in Campania, (at which time all Italy offered 
prayers for his recovery, an honour never before paid to 
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any citizen,) fortune would not have had opportunity to | 
work his overthrow, and he would have carried undiminished | 
to the shades below the greatness that he enjoyed in this | 
upper world. I 

JFor producing the civil war, and all the_ calamities that 
ensued from it, through a space of twenty" successive years, 
there was no one that supplied more flame and excitement 
than Cai us Curio, a tribune of the people. He was of noble 
birth,'eioqueiit, intrepid, prodigal alike of his own fortune 
and reputation, and those of others ; a man ably wicked, and 
eloquent to the injury of the public, and whose passious and 
desires no degree of wealth or gratification could satisfy. 
At first he took the side of Pompey, that is, as it was then 
deemed, the side of the Commonwealth ; soon after, he pre-, 
tended to oppose both C»sar and Pompey, but, in reality, 
was attached to Caesar. Whether this attachment was the' 
result of his own choice, or the consequence of a br ibe of ten 
t housand ses tertia^, as has ,been said, we shall leave unde-~, 
tehniii^d. UK laijt. When salutary conditions, tending to ] 
unite all parties in peace, had been very fairly proposed by 
CsBsar, and were patiently considered by Pompey, tnis man 
interrupted and broke off the treaty, while Cicero laboured, 
with singular zeal, to preserve concord in the state. Of 
these and the preceding transactions, the detail is given in 
the larger volumes of others, and will, I trust, be sufficiently 
set forth in mine. 

XLIX. Let mv work now resume its intended character ; 
though I would nrst congratulate (^umtus^fis-tijlus^the two 
jLuc ulli,_ Metellus^ and """qt^pt^""""^^^"^ ^ter having flou-i 
ristedin tEe^sfate without enss^jmd enjoyed great eminence f 
without danger, they dieHTin the course of nature before the j 
commencement of the civil broils, and while the state was still; 
quiet, or at least not tending to its fall. In the consulship of j 
Lentulus and Marcellus, seven hundred and three years after 
the foundation of the city, and seventy-eight before the 
commencement of your consulate, Marcus Vinicius, the 
civil war blazed forth. The cause of one of the leaders ap- 
peared to be the better, that of the other was the stronger. 
On one side everything was specious, on the other was 

1 XLVIII. Ten thousand sestertia] Something more than 80,000/. 
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greater power. • The support of the senate armed Pompey 
with confidence, that of the soldieiy, CsBsar. The conffuls 
and senate conferred supreme authority, not on Pompey, 
but on his cause. I^othing was omitted by Caesar that could 
be tried for the promotion of peace ; to nothing would tbe 
party of Pompey listen. Of the consuls, Marcellus was 
more yiolent than was reasonable; Lentulus saw that 
his own security^ was incompatible with that of the state. 
Marcus Gate insisted that it were better for them to die, 
than for the state to listen to offers from a private citizen. 
A man of probity and sound judgment wotild approve 
Pompey's party; a man of prudence would rather k)11ow 
Caesar's ; deeming the former more honourable, the latter 
more formidable. At length, after rejecting every proposal 
of CtBsar's, the opposite party decreed that, retaining the 
mere title of a province, and a single legion, he should 
come to Some as a private person, and, in standing for 
the consulship, should submit himself to the votes of 
the Eoman people; Caesar then resolved on war, and 
passed the Eubicon with his army. Cnaeus Pompey, the 
consuls, and the greater part of the senate, withdrawing 
from the city, and then from Italy, sailed over to Dyr- 
rachium. 

L. Caesar, having got into his power Bomitius, and the 
legions with him at Corfinium, dismissed that general with- 
out delay, and every one else who chose to go to Pompey, 
whom he then followed to Brundusium ; thus making it ap- 
parent, that he desired to put an end to war while the powers 
of the state were unimpaired, and negotiation open, rather 
than to overpower his opponents in their flight. Finding 
that the consuls had sailed, he returned to the city, and 
having represented in the senate, and in a general assembly 
of the people, the motives of his proceedings, and the cruel 
necessity under which he lay, in being compelled to take 
arms by the hostility of others, he resolved to go into Spam. 
His progress, rapid as it was, was for some time retarded by 
the conduct of Marseilles, which, with more honesty than 
good policy, unseasonably assumed the arbitration between 
those great men in arms ; a case in which such only ought 

^ XLIX. Lentolas saw that his own secnritj, ^c.] *^He was deeply in debt, 
from which he could not emerge as long as the state was nndistorbed.** Krause. 
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to interpose as have j^wer to enforce submission to their 
award. The army, which was commanded by Afranius, who 
had been consul, and Fetreius, who had been praetor, amazed 
at the energy and brilliancy of his progress, immediately 
surrendered itself to his pleasure. Both the commanders, 
and all men of every description who wished to follow them, 
were permitted to go to Pompey. 

LI. In the year following, when Djrrrachium, and the 
whole country round it, were occupied by Pompey*s camp, 
(who, by collecting about him legions from all the foreign 
proyinces, auxiliary troops of horse and foot, and forces 
firom kings, tetrarchs, and petty princes^, had formed a vast 
army, and had, as he thought, guarded the sea with such a 
line of ships as would prevent CsBsar from transporting his 
legions,) Gsesar, proceeding with his usual despatch and suc- 
cess, si^ered nothing to hinder him and his army from 
makong good their passage by sea, whithersoever ana when- 
soever he pleased. At first he pitched his camp almost close 
to Pompey' s, and soon after shut him up within a line of 
circumvallation and forts. Scarcity of provisions, however, 
beg^ to be felt, and more severely by the besiegers than the 
besieged. In this state of things, Cornelius Balbus, with a 
^irit of enterprise almost incredible, went into the enemy's 
camp, and held frequent conferences with the consul Len- 
talus, (who was undetermined at what price he would sell 
himself) and thus opened the way for himself to those pre- 
fennents, by which ne (not a mere sojourner in Spain, but a 
native Spaniard,) rose to a triumph and pontificate, and, 
from a private station, became a consul. Several battles 
followed with various success ; but one of them proved very 
favourable to Pompey's parfy, CsBsar's troops meeting a 
severe repulse. 

LII. CfBsar then led his army into Thessaly, the des- 
tined scene of his future victory. Pompey, though his 
friends advised a veiy different course, (most of them recom- 
mending him to transfer the war into Italy ; and indeed no 
movement could have been more beneficial to his party; 
others persuading him to protract the contest, a plan which, 
from the inczeasing popularity of his cause, would daily be 

> LI. Kings, tetrarchs, and petty princes] Reffumque et tetrarchanm et dytuu- 
Uarwn. See Sail., Cat., c. 20. 
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more and more productive of good,) yet, yielding to his 
natural impetuosity, marched in pursuit of the enemy. . The 
day of battle at Pharsalia, so fatal to the name of Some, the 
vast evasion of blood on both sides, the two heads of the 
state meeting in deadly conflict, the extinction of one of the 
luminaries of the Commonwealth, and the slaughter of so 
many and so eminent men on the side of Pompey, the limits 
of this work do not allow me to describe at large. One 
thing must be observed, that as soon as Caasar saw Pompey's 
line give way, he made it his first and principal care (if I 
may use a military expression to which I have been accus- 
tomed) to disband^ from his breast all considerations of party. 
O immortal gods ! what requital did this merciful man after- 
wards receive for his kindness then shown to Brutus ? No- 
thing would have been more admirable, more noble, more 
illustrious, than this victory, (for the nation did not miss 
one citizen, except those who fell in battle,) had not obsti- 
nacy defeated the exertions of compassion, as the conqueror 
granted life more freely than the vanquished received it. 

LIII. Pompey, having fled with the two Lentuli, who had 
been consuls, his son Sextus, and Favonius, formerly a praetor, 
all of whom chance had assembled in his company, (some 
advising him to retreat to Parthia, others to Africa, whane 
he would find king Juba a most faithM supporter of his 
party,) determined at last to repau* to Egypt ; a course to 
which he was prompted by his recollection of the services 
which he had rendered to the father of Ptolemy, who, rather 
a boy than a man, was now seated on the throne of Alex- 
andria. But who, when his benefactor is in adversity, re- 
members his benefits P Who thinks that any gratitude is due 
to the unfortunate P Or when does a change of fortune not 
produce a change in attachments P Men were despatched 
by the king, at the instigation of Theodotus and Achillas, to 

^ LII. Use a militarj expression— disband, ^c] The text is here corrupt and 
defective. Rubnken ridicules the notion of dimitteret being the verhum mtiKtore, 
as most critics have supposed, and thinks that Velleius wrote SOTnethmg like this: 
Nequeprku neque antiqmm qmcquam Jiabtdt qttam ut in amnes partes proBConea 
chmarUeSf parce civibusy ut miHtari et verbo et consuehdme utar, dimUteret For 
a coniirmation of this conjecture he refers to Appian, B. 0., iL, p. 783 ; Suet. 
Cies., c 75 ; Flor., iv., 2. The transktion which I have given is borrowed from 
Baker. 
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meet Pompey on his arrival, (who was now accompanied in 
his flight by his wife Cornelia, having taken her on board at 
Mitylene,) and to desire him to remove from the transport- 
ship into a vessel which was come to receive him. No 
sooner had he done so, than he, the chief of all that bore 
the name of Roman, was murdered by the order and direction 
of an Egyptian slave ; an event which took place in the con- 
sulship of Caius CsBsar and Publius Servilius. Such was the 
end of a most upright and excellent man, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, and on the day before his birthday, after 
three consulships and as many triumphs, after subduing 
the whole world, and after reaching a degree of exaltation 
beyond which it is impossible to ascend; fortune having 
made such a revolution in his condition, that he who lately 
wanted earth to conquer, could now scarcely find sufficient 
for a grave. 

Of those who have made a mistake of five years in the 
age of this great man, who lived almost in our own times, 
what can I say but that they have not given due attention 
to the matter, especially as the succession of years, from the 
consulship of Atilius and Servilius, was so easy to settle P 
This I mention, not to censure others, but to escape censure 
myself. 

LIV. Yet the king, and those by whose influence he was 
governed, showed no more attachment to Caesar than they 
had shown to Pompey; for, at his coming, they made a 
treacherous attempt on his life, and afterwards were daring 
enough to make open war on him ; but they soon atoned for 
their conduct to both those great commanders, the living and 
the deceased, by suffering well-merited deaths. 

Pompey was no longer on earth, but his name still had 
influence everywhere. A strong devotion to his cause ex- 
cited a formidable war in Africa, conducted by king Juba, 
and by Scipio, who had been consul, and whom Pompey, two 
years before his death, had chosen for a father-in-law ; their 
strength being augmented by Marcus Cato, who brought 
some legions to them, though with the utmost difficulty, by 
reason of the badness of the roads, and the scarcity of pro* 
visions, and who, when the soldiers offered him the supreme 
command, chose rather to act under a person of superior 
dignity. 

LV. My promise to be brief reminds me with what haste 
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I must pursue my narrative. Gsraar, pushing his good for- 
tune, and sailing to Africa, of which the army of Pompey's 
party, after killing Curio, the leader of Caesar's adherents, 
nad taken possession, fought there at first with various suc- 
cess, but afterwards with such as usually attended him, and 
the enemy's forces were obliged to yield. His clemency to 
the vanqiiished, on this occasion, was such as he had shown to 
those whom he had previously defeated. But when he had 
finished the war in Africa, another still more formidable de- 
manded his attention in Spain, (as to his conquest of Fhar- 
naces, it scarcely added anything to his renown,) for CnsBUS 
Pompey, son of Pompey the Great, a young man of great 
energy in war, had formed there a powerful and formidable 
opposition ; as multitudes, stiU revering the great fame of 
his father, flocked to his aid from every quarter of the earth. 
His usual fortune accompanied CaBsar into Spain ; but no 
field of battle, more perilous or desperate, had he ever en- 
tered ; for, on one occasion, when his prospect of success 
seemed worse than doubtful, he dismounted n*om his horse, 
placed himself before the line of his retreating troops, and, 
after reproaching fortune for having preserved him ror such 
an end, declared to his soldiers that he would not retire a 
step; bidding them therefore consider the character and 
drcumstances of the general whom they were going to 
desert. The battle was restored by the efiect of shame 
rather than of courage ; and greater efforts were made by 
the leader than by his men. (Jnaeus Pompey, who was found 
grievously wounded in a desert place, was slain. Labienus 
and Yarns fell in the engagement. 

LVI. CsBsar, victorious over all opposition, came home to 
Borne, and, what is almost incredible, granted pardon to all 
who had borne arms against him, and delighted the city with 
most magnificent exhibitions of gladiators and representa- 
tions of sea-fights, and of battles with cavalry, infantry, and 
even with elephants ; celebrating a feast, too, at which he en- 
tertained the people, and which lasted several days. He had 
five triumphs ; the figures displayed in that for Qaul were 
made of citron wood ; in that for Pontus, of acanthus wood^ ; in 

* LVI. Acanthas wood] Accmiko. The acanthus was a tree of the acacia 
ktnd, now generally stipposiBd to be the same as the Mimosa NihUoa of ^jnti^^g, 
or *' Egyptian thorn." See Plin., H. N., xxiy., 12 ; Miller's Gardener's Diet, Art. 
Acacia; Martyn on Ttrg, Georg., ii, 119. 
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that for Alexandria, of tortoiae-sbell^ ; in that for Africa, of 
ivory ; and in that for Spain, of polished silver. The money 
arismg from the spoils waa somewhat more than six hundred 
thousand sestertia*. But this great man, who had used all 
his victories with so much mercy, was not allowed peaceable 
possession of supreme power more than five months; for 
after returning to Home in the month of October, he was 
killed on the ides of March by a band of conspirators under 
Brutus and Cassius; the former of whom, though he had 
promised him a second consulship, he had not by that means 
secured to his interest, and the latter he had offended by 
putting him off to another time. They had even drawn into 
their murderous plot Decimus Brutus and Caius Trebonius, 
the most intimate of all his adherents, men who had been 
raised to the highest dignity by the success of his party, 
with several others of great note. 

Mark Antony, however, his colleague in the consulship, a 
man always readv for any daring deed, had excited a strong 
feeling against hnn, by placing on his head, as he was sitting 
in the Eostrum at the festival of Pan, a royal diadem, which 
C»sar indeed pushed away, but in such a manner that he 
did not seem offended. 

LVII. By this event was shown the excellence of the 
advice of Hirtius and Fansa, who had always warned Gaasar 
to preserve by arms the sovereignty which by arms he had 
acquired ; but he constantly declared, that he would rather 
die than live in constant fear of death ; and thus, while he 
expected to meet the same good feeling that he had shown 
to others, he was cut off bv the ungrateful men around him. 
The immortal gods had given him many presages and signs 
of his approaching danger ; for the aruspices had forewarned 
him carefully to beware of the ides of March ; his wife Cal- 
pumia, terrified by a vision in the night, besought him to 
stay at home that day ; and he received a paper from one 
that met him, containing an account of the conspiracrv^, but 
which he did not read. Surely the resistless power of fate, 

1 TorUnse-cheU] " We Mtut suppose that ihefiroula, or frames on which the 
artioifis wen earried in the pncessbn, were inlaid with toitoise-shell, as is now 
the ease with many articles of farniture." Krcnue, 

> Six hundred thousand sestertia] Something more than 4,800,000;. 
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when it determineB to reverse a man's fortxme, confounds his 
understanding ! 

LVni. The year tliat they perpetrated this deed, Brutus 
and Cassius were praetors, and Decimus Brutus consul elect. 
These, with the body of the conspirators, attended by a band 
of gladiators belonging to Decimus Brutus, seized on the 
Capitol. On this Mark Antony the consul convened the 
senate. Cassius had proposed that Antony should be killed 
at the same time with Caesar, and that Caesar's will should 
be annulled ; but this was overruled by Brutus, who insisted 
that the citizens ought to seek no more than the blood of 
the tyrant ; for so, to palliate his own conduct, he thought 
proper to call Caesar. In the mean time, Dolabella, 
whom Caesar had destined for his successor in the consul- 
ship, laid hold on the fasces and badges of that office ; and 
Antony, as wishing to preserve peace, sent his own sons 
into the Capitol as hostages, and pledged his faith to the 
murderers of Caesar, that they might come down with safety. 
Then was proposed by Cicero, and approved by a resolution 
of the senate, the imitation of that famous decree of the 
Athenians, enacting a general oblivion of the past. 

LIX. Caesar's will was then opened, by which he had 
adopted Cnaeus Octavius, grandson of his sister Julia, of 
whose origin, though he himself has anticipated me^, * * * I 
must yet say a few words. Caius Octavius, his fiither, was 
of a family which, though not patrician, was of a highly 
honourable equestrian rank. He possessed a sound under- 
standing and a virtuous disposition ; his 'conduct was dis- 
tinguished by probity, and his wealth was great. In stand- 
ing for the praetorship, he was chosen first among competitors 
of the highest character; and this honourable distinction 
gained him Atia, daughter of Julia, in marriage. On the 
expiration of his praetorship, the lots gave him the province 
of Macedonia, where he was honoured with the title of 
Imperator. On his way home to stand for the consulship 
he died, leaving a son, who was under the age of manhood. 
This youth, who was brought up in the house of his step- 

1 LIX. He himself has anticipated me] FrcBvenU, et * * * 4^. " Vofidos 
and Boeder rightly refer ^>rawemV to Angnstus himself, and his commentaries on 
his life mentioned hy Suetonias, Aug., c. 2." Krause. Some words, which intro- 
duce the account of Octavius's father, have heen lost. 
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father Philippus, Cadus Csesar loved as if he were his own 
son ; and at the age of eighteen, as he had followed him to 
Spain, he made him his constant companion in the Spanish 
war; not suflfering him to use any other quarters, or to 
travel in any other carriage than his own ; and, even while 
lie was yet a boy, honoured him with the office of pontiif. 
When the civil wars were ended, in order to improve the 
young man's excellent capacity by a liberal education, he 
sent him to Apollonia to study, proposing afterwards to take 
him to the wars which he meditated against the Getse «,nd 
Parthians. "When the news of the m\u*der of his uncle 
reached him, he received from the centurions of the legions 
in that neighbourhood an offer of their support, and that 
of the troops ; which Salvidienus and Agrippa advised him 
not to reject. Hastening to Eome, he found at Brundusium 
full accounts of the fall of Caesar, and of his will. On his 
approach to the city, he was met by immense crowds of his 
friends ; and when he was entering the gate, the orb of the 
sun over his head was seen regularly curved^ into a circular 
form, and coloured like a rainbow, as if setting a crown on 
the head of a man who was soon to become so great. 

LX. His mother Atia and his step-father Philip were of 
opinion that he should not assume the name of Caesar, as 
being likely to excite jealous feelings towards him ; but the 
propitious fates of the state, and of the world, claimed him, 
under that name, as the founder and preserver of the Eoman 
nation. His celestial mind accordingly spumed human 
counsels, determined to pursue the loftiest designs with 
danger rather than a humble course with safety, and choos- 
ing to follow the direction of an uncle, and that uncle Caesar, 
in preference to that of his step-father ; observing that it 
would be impious to think himself* unworthy of a name of 
whicb Caesar had thought him worthy. 

The consul Antony at first met him with haughtiness, not 

» The orb of tbe ann — ^regolarlj curved, ^c] SoKs orbts-^mrvcOus aqudUter 
rotundatuique, in colorem arci^. It is not possible to explain these words at all 
satisfactorily. Snetonios, in speaking of the same occurrence, Aug., c. 95, says, 
Circidus ad tpeciem eceksHs arcAs orbem tolU ambHtf and Seneca, Q. N., i., 2 ; 
Dion Cassius, xlv., 4 ; and Plin., H. N., ii., 28, allude to the matter in a similar 
way. Hence Hottinger, a friend of Herelius, conjectured that we should read 
curvabm cequtUUer rotundatum^ versicotorem arctmf ^. 
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indeed from contempt, but &om feor; and after granting 
him an interview in Fompey's gardens, acaroelj allowed 
him time to speak with him. Soon after, he spread ma- 
licious insinuations that Octayius was plottmg against him ; 
the falsehood of which was detected to his disgrace. 

The madness of the consuls Antony and Dolabella soon 
burst forth into open acts of abominable tyranny. The sum 
of seven hundred thousand sesterfcia^, deposited by Caius 
Cffisar in the temple of Ops, was seised by Antony, under 
colour of false insertions wMch he made in Csesar^s regis- 
ters^. Everything had its price, the consul setting the 
Commonwealth to sale. He even resolved to seize on the 
province of G^aul, which had been deca^eed to Decimus 
Brutus, consul elect ; while Dolabella allotted the provinces 
beyond sea to himself. Between parties so discordant in 
their natures, and so opposite in their views, mutual hatred 
continually increased; and Caius CsBsar, in ccmsequenee, 
was exposed to daily machinations on the part of Antony. 

LXL The state, oppressed by the tyrwiny of Antony, 
lost all vigour ; every man felt indignation and grief, but 
none had courage to make resistance ; when Caius Gsdsar, 
in the beginning of his nineteenth year, by his wonderful 
exertions, and accomplishment of the most important mea- 
sures, displayed, wmle acting in a private character, a 
greater spirit than the senate in support of the republic. 
He called out his father's veterans, nrst from Calatia, aoid 
then from Casilinum; and their example was followed by 
others, who came together in such numbers as quickly 
formed a regular army ; and when Antony met the troops, 
which he had ordered to come from the foreign provinces to 
Brundusium, a portion of them, consisting of tne Martian 
and the fourth legions, having learned the wish of the 
senate, and the abiHties of Cesar, took up their standards, 
and went off to join him. After honouring him vdth an 
equestrian statue, which at this day stands on the Eostrum, 
and testifies his age by its inscription, a compliment which, 
during three hundred years, was paid to none but Lucius 

^ LX. Seyen hundred th<msand sestertia] Sometbing more than 5,650,000/. 

' False insertions — ^in Gssar's registers] Actorum efusdem inserUs Joists j civi- 
tatRmsque * * * com^ti commentarU, I have omitted the last three words. 
Varions emendations of the passage haye been suggested, but to little purpose. 
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S^lky CiuBUB Pompe^r, and Csma GsBBar, tlte senate com- 
missioned him, in the character of proprsBtor, and in con- 
jimction with the consuls elect, Hirtius and Fansa, to make 
war on Antony. This charge, he in his twentieth year exe- 
cuted with the greatest bravery in the neighbourhood of 
Mutina. Decimus Brutus was reUeved from a siege ; and 
Antony was forced to quit Italy in disgracefu] and solitary 
flight. One of the consuls, however, fell in the field, and 
the other died of a wound a few da^s after. 

LXII. Before Antony was obhged to flee, the highest 
honours were decreed by the senate, chiefly at the suggestion 
of Cicero, to CsBsar and his army ; but, as so<m as their fears 
were removed, their real feeling discovered itself, and their 
favour to Pompey's party was renewed. To Brutus and 
Cassius were decreed those provinces, which they themselves, 
without anv authority from the senate, had already seized ; 
those who furnished them with troops were commended, and 
all the foreign settlements were committed to their direction. 
For Marcus Brutus and Caius Cassius, at one time fearing 
the arms of Antony, at another time counterfeiting fear in 
order to increase the odium against him, had pubUshed 
declarations, that they would willingly live even all their 
lives in exile, if .harmony could by that means be established 
in the republic ; that thej would never afford occasion for a 
civil war, but were satisfied with the honour which they 
enjoyed ia the consciousness of what the^r had done ; and, 
leaving Eome and Italy, with settled and similar intentions, 
they had, without any public commission, possessed them- 
selves of the provinces and armies^ and pretending that 
wherever tfaey were, there was the Commonwealth, had re- 
ceived from such as were willing to gratify them, the sums 
of money which used to be trajosmitted to Borne from the 
foreign provinces by the quiestors. All these proceedings 
were recited and approved in decrees of the senate. To 
Pecimus Brutus, because he had escaped with life by the 
kindness of another, a triumph was even voted. The bodies 
of Hirtius and Pansa were nonoured with a frmeral at the 
public expense. So little regard was paid to CsBsar, that the 
deputies who were sent to the army, were directed to ad- 
dress themselves to the soldiers in his absence. But the 
army was not so ungrateful as the senate; for, though 
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Caesar bore the affiront, pretending not to notice it, the 
soldiers refused to listen to any directions unless their 
general were present. It was at this time that Cicero, out 
t)f his rooted love of Porapey's party, gave his opinion, that 
Caesar was "laudandus et toliendus^;" saying one thing 
while he wished that another should be understood. 

LXIII. Meanwhile Antony, having fled across the Alps, 
and meeting a repulse in a conference with Lepidus, (who 
had been clandestinely made pontifex maximus in the 
room of Caius Caesar, and though appointed to the govern- 
ment of Spain, still delayed in Gkul,) came afterwards fre- 
quently before the eyes of the soldiers, by whom, as any 
commander was preferable to Lepidus, and Antony, when 
sober, was superior to many, he was admitted at the rear of 
the camp through a breach which thej- made in the rampart ; 
but while he took the entire direction of affairs, he still 
yielded to Lepidus the title of commander. About the time 
that he entered the camp, Juventius Laterensis, a man 
whose life was consistent with his death, having earnestly 
dissuaded Lepidus from joining Antony, who had been pro- 
claimed a rebel, and finding his counsel disregarded, ran 
himself through with his sword. Plancus, with his usual 
duplicity, after long debating in his mind which party he 
should follow, and with much difficulty forming a resolu- 
tion, supported for some time Decimus Brutus, (who was 
consul elect, and his own colleague,) boasting of acting thus 
in letters to the senate ; but soon after betrayed him. 
Asinius Pollio was steadfast in his purpose, faithM to the 
Julian party, and adverse to that of Pompey. Both these 
officers made over their troops to Antony. 

LXIV. Decimus Brutus, being first deserted by Plancus, 
and then endangered by his plots, and seeing his troops, too, 
gradually forsaking him, betook himself to flight, and was 
slain by some of Antony's emissaries, in the house of a 
friend, a nobleman named Camelus, thus suffering just 
punishment for his conduct to Caius Caesar, to whom he 
was under the greatest obligations. For, though he had 

1 LXII. Landandas et tollendus] The plaj on the word U^Undut cannot be 
rendered. ToUo means not onlj to raise or exUjl^ but to take out of the tpa$. 
It is as if vre should say of a man that merits hanging, that he deserves to be 
exalted. 
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been the most intimate of all Hs Mends, he became his 
murderer, and threw on his benefactor the odium of that 
fortune of which he had reaped the benefit. He thought it 
just that he should retain the favours which he had received 
from Caesar, and tbat Caesar, who had given them, should 
perish. It was during these times that Marcus Tullius, in 
a series of orations, branded the memory of Antony with 
eternal infamy. He, indeed, assailed Antony in splendid 
and noble language, but Canutius, a tribune, attacked him 
with constant abuse. Their defence of liberty cost both of 
them their lives ; the proscription commenced with the blood 
of the tribune, and ended with that of Cicero, as if even 
Antony were satiated with the death of such a man. Lepi- 
dus was then declared an enemy by the senate, as had pre- 
viously been the case with Antony. 

LXV- A correspondence by letter was then commenced 
between Lepidus, Caesar, and Antony. Hints were thrown 
out of an accommodation, while Antony frequently reminded 
Caesar how hostile to him Pompey's party was, to what a 
height of power it had already arisen, and with what zeal, 
on the part of Cicero, Brutus and Cassius were extolled ; 
declaring that if Caesar disdained to come to terms with 
him, he woidd join his power to that of Brutus and Cassius, 
who were already at the head of seventeen legions ; at the 
same time remarking, that Caesar was under stronger ob- 
ligations to revenge a father^ than he to revenge a friend. 
Hence a league of partnership in power was concluded ; and 
in compliance with the exhortations and entreaties of the 
armies, an affinity was contracted between Caesar and An- 
tony, the step-daughter of Antony being betrothed to 
Caesar. Caesar entered on the consulship with Quintus 
Pedius, on the day before he completed his twentieth year, 
the twenty-second of September, seven hundred and eleven 
years after the building of the city, and seventy-two before 
the beginning of your consulate, Marcus Vinicius. This 
year saw Ventidius assume the consular robe, immediately 
after wearing the praetorian, in that city through which he 

^ LXV. To revenge a father, ^.] It was more incumbent on Octavios to 
revenge the death of Julias Csesar than on Antony ; Ciesar bemg his adopted 
son, Antony only his friend. 
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had been led in triumph among other Ficenian prisoners. 
He had afterwards also a triumph. 

LXVI. While Antony and Lepidus were greatly enraged, 
both of them having, as we have said, been declared public 
enemies, and while both were better pleased at hearing what 
they had suffered, than what they had gained, the practice 
of proscription, on the model given by Sylla, was, in spite of 
Caesar's opposition, which was vain against the two, revived. 
^Nothing reflects mc»re disgrace on that period, than that 
either Csssar should have been forced to proscribe any per- 
son, or that Cicero should have been proscribed by him, and 
that the advocate of the public should have been cut off by 
the villany of Antony, no one defending him, who for so 
many years had defended as well the cause of the public as 
the causes of individuals. But you have gained nothing, 
Mark Antony, (for the indignation bursting from my mind 
and heart, compels me to say what is at variance with the 
character of this work,) you have gained nothing, I say, by 
paying the hire for closing those divine lips, and cutting off 
that noble head, and by procuring, for a fatal reward, the 
death of a man, once so great aa a consul, and the preserver 
of the Commonwealth. You deprived Marcus Cicero of a 
life full of trouble, and of a feeble old age ; an existence 
more unhappy under your ascendancy, than death under 
your triumvirate ; but of the fame and glory of his actions 
and writings you have been so far from despoiling him that 
you have even increased it. He lives, and will live in the 
memory of all succeeding ages. And as long as this body 
oi the universe, whether framed by chance, or by wisdom, or 
by whatever means, which he, almost akme of the Eomans, 
penetrated with his genius, comprehended in his imagina- 
tion, and illustrated by his eloquence, shall continiie to 
exist, it will carry the praise of Cicero as its companion in 
duration. AU posterity will admire his writings against 
you, and execrate your conduct towards him ; and sooner 
shall the race of man fa.iL in the world, than his name decay. 

LXVII. The calamity of this whole period bo one can 
sufficiently deplore ; much less can any one find language to 
express it. One thing demands observation, that tWe pre* 
vailed towards the proscribed the utmost fidelity in l^eir 
wives, a moderate share of it in their freedmen, some portion 
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in their alayes, and in their sons none at all ; bo intolerable 
to men is the delay of hope, on whatever gronnds it be con- 
ceived. That nothing, however, should be left inviolate, 
Antonj, as if for an attraction and ezcitement to atrocities, 
proscribed his nncle Lucius CsBsar, and Lepidus his bro- 
ther Paulas. Plancus, too, had interest enough to pro- 
cure a like sentence upon his brother Plotius PlazM^s. 
Among the jests of the soldiers, accordingly, who, amidst 
the curses of their countrymen, followed the chariots of 
Lepidus and Plancus^ they made use of this expression, 
" The consuls triumph over Germans," (that is, brothers^,) 
" not over Gauls." 

LXYIII. Let us here mention an affair which was omitted 
in its proper place; for the character of the agent does 
not allow a screen to be cast over his act. W^e Caesar 
was deciding by arms the &te of the empire at Phar- 
salia, Marcus Cselius, a mah nearly resembling Curio in 
eloquence and ability, but his superior in both, and not less 
ingeniously vicious, proposed in his prsetorship, as he eould 
not be saved by quiet and moderate means, (for his property 
was in a more desperate state than even his mind,) a law for 
the relief of debtors ; nor could he be deterred from his pur- 
pose by the influence of the senate or the consul, but ctdled 
to his aid Annius Milo, (who was incensed against the 
Julian party, because he had not obtained a repeal of his 
banishment,) and endeavoured to raise a sedition m the city, 
and secretly to stir up war in the country ; however, by the 
authority of the senate, he was first banished, and soon after 
cut off by the arms of the consuls near Thurii. Similar 
fortune attended Milo in a similar attempt; for while he 
was besieging Compsa, a town of the Hirpini, he was killed 
by the stroke of a stone, and paid the penalty of his offences 
against Publius Clodius, and against his country, on which 
he was making war. He was a restless character, and earned 
his bravery even to rashness. But since I am reverting to 
things omitted, let me observe, that MaruHus Epidius and 
Elavius Gflesetius, tribunes of the people, having used in- 
temperate and unseasonable liberties in prejudice of Cains 
CaBsar, and having charged him with aspiring to royalty, 

> LXVn. GermanB, {thai is, broihers,) ^.] Z>« Gtnnank, A pbj on the 
Latin word Oermtmus, 
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were very near feeling the force of absolute power. Yet 
the anger of the prince, though often provoked, went no 
Inrther than this, that, satisfied with a sentence of disgrace 
from the censors, instead of the punishment which a dictator 
might inflict, he banished them from the country, declaring 
that it was a great unhappiness to him, to be obliged either 
to depart from his nature, or suffer his dignity to be violated. 
But I must return to the course of my narrative. 

LXIX. In Asia, Dolabella, having by a stratagem deluded 
Caius Trebonius, who had been consul, and with whom he 
was at enmity, had slain him at Smyrna. Trebonius was a 
man most ungrateful for the kindnesses of C»sar, and a par- 
ticipator in the murder of him by whom he had been raised 
to the dignity of consul. In Syria, Caius Cassius, having 
received some legions from Statins Murcus and Crispus 
Marcius, who had been prcetors, and were at the head of a 
very powerful force, shut up Dolabella in Laodicea, (for he, 
finding Asia pre-occupied, had proceeded into Syria,) and, 
having taken the town, put him to death, (Dolabella, with 
spirit enough, holding out his neck to the stroke of his 
slave,) and thus acquired the command of ten legions in that 
country. In Macedonia, Marcus Brutus had drawn over to 
his side the legions of Caius, the brother of Mark Antony, 
and those of Vatinius, near Dyrrachium, who willingly 
joined him. Antonius he had attacked in the field ; Va- 
tinius he had overawed by the dignity of his character ; as 
Brutus was reckoned preferable to any leader of the times, 
and Vatinius was considered inferior to every one ; a man in 
whom deformity of person vied with depravity of mind, so 
that his soul seemed lodged in an habitation perfectly 
adapted to it. He was seven legions strong. 

By the Pedian law, which the consul Pedius, Caesar's 
colleague, had proposed, a sentence of banishment had been 
passed on all persons concerned in the murder of Csesar his 
father. At that time, Capito, my uncle, a man of senatorial 
rank, seconded Agrippa in the prosecution of Caius Cassius. 
While these transactions were passing in Italy, Cassius by 
active and successfril operations, had got possession of 
Rhodes, an enterprise of extreme difficulty. Brutus had 
subdued the Lycians, and both of them had then marched 
their armies into Macedonia, while Cassius, on every occa- 
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sion, acting against his nature, exceeded even Brutus in 
clemency. You cannot find two men whom fortune more 
propitiously attended, or whom, as if tired of them, she 
sooner deserted, than Brutus and Cassius. 

LXX. Cffisar and Antony then transported their armies 
into Macedonia, and near the city of Philippi came to a 
general engagement with Brutus and Cassius. The wing 
that Brutus commanded, driving the enemy from the fielcj 
took CsBsar's camp; for Cffisar himself^ though in a very 
weak state of health, performed the duties of a commander ; 
notwithstanding he was urged by his physician, Artorius, 
who had been alarmed by a plain warning in a dream, not 
to remain in the camp. But the wing which Cassius com- 
manded, being routed/ with great loss, retreated to higher 
f round ; when Cassius, judging of his colleague's fortune by 
is own, despatched a veteran, with orders to bring him an 
account what body of men it was that were coming towards 
him ; but the veteran being slow in bringing the intelligence, 
and the band of men, marching hastily up, being just at 
hand, (neither their faces nor their standards being distin- 
guishable by reason of the dust,) Cassius, supposing them 
enemies ready to rush on him, covered his head with his 
robe, and intrepidly presented his extended neck to his 
freedman. The heaa of Cassius had fallen, when the veteran 
returned with intelligence, that Brutus was victorious ; and, 
seeing the body of his general extended on the earth, he 
exclaimed, " I will follow him whom my tardiness has killed," 
and immediately fell on his sword. In a few days after, 
Brutus engaged the enemy again, and, being worsted in the 
field, and retreating to a hill in the night, he prevailed on 
Strato of ^geum, an intimate &iend, to lend him his hand 
in effecting his death ; when, raising his left arm over his 
head, and holding the point of his sword in his right hand, 
he applied it to the left side of his breast, at the very spot 
where the heart beats, and throwing himself on the weapon, 
was transfixed by the one effort, and immediately expired. 

LXXI. Messala Corvinus, a young man of shimng cha- 
racter, who, next to Brutus and Cassius, possessed the 
greatest influence of any in the camp, and whom some soli- 
cited to take the command, chose to be indebted for safety 
to Caesar's kindness, rather than to try any further the 
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chanoe <tf arms. Nor did any ctreumstaiice attending ]m 
▼ictoiies affiord greater joy to Cffisar, tlian the saving of Cor- 
Tinus ; nor was there ever an instance of greater gratitude, 
or more affectionate attachmoit, than Corvinus showed to 
CiBfiar in return. No war was ever more stained with the 
blood of illustrious men. The s<xn of Cato fell in it ; and 
the same fate carried off Lucullus and Kortensiua, sons of 
the most eminent men in the state. Yarro, when ready to 
die, predicted with great freedom of speech, in mockery of 
Antony, several circomstanoes respecting his death, which 
were well suited to his character, and which really came to 
pass. Livius Drusus, fkther of Julia Augusta, and Quintilius 
Varus, did not even try the mercy of the enemy ; for Drusus 
slew lumself in his tent ; and Varus, after decking himself 
with all the insignia of his honours, was slain by the hand of 
a freedman, whom he compelled to be his executioner. 

LXXn. Such was the end assigned by fortune to the 
party of Marcus Brutus, who was then in his thirty^^teventh 
year, and whose mind had been incorrupt till the day which 
obscured all his virtues by the rashn^s of one act. Cassius 
was as much the better commander, as Brutus was the better 
man. Of the two, you would rather have Brutus for a 
friend; as an ^lemy, you would stand more in dread of 
Cafisius. In the one there was greater ability, in the othec 
greater virtue. Had they been successful, it would have 
been as much for the interest of the state to have had Bnt- 
tus for its ruler rather than Cassius, as it was to have Caesar 
rather than Antony. Cnseus Domitius, Either of Lucius 
Domitius, whom we lately saw^, and who was a man of very 
eminent and distinguished integrity, and grandfather of the 
present excellent youth of the same name, seized several 
ships, and, with a numerous train of such as chose to follow 
his guidance, committed himself* to flight and fortune, lock- 
ing for no other leader of the party than himself. Statius 
Murcus, who commanded a fleet, and had charge of the 
sea, deserted with all the troops and ships entrusted to him, 
and joined Sextus Pompey, son of Cnseus the Great ; who, 
on ms return from Spain, had by force gained possession of 
Sicily. The proscribed, whom fortune had rescued froai im- 

» LXXII. Whom we lately saw] Niq^er ci nobis visL He had died a little 
before. 
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mediate danger, flocked to him firom the camp of Brutus, 
fjrom Italy, and from othOT parts of the world ; for to those 
who had no position in the state^, any leader appeared suifi* 
dent, as Fortune did not give them an option, but merely 
pointed out a refuge ; and to those who are fleeing from a 
cLestructiye tempest, any anchoring-place serves for a harbour. 

LXXIII. Sextus was quite illiterate, and in his language 
barbarous ; but he was of a bold spirit, prompt to act, and 
quick to judge. In siueerity, however, he was very unlike 
his father. He was a freedman among his own freedmen^ ; 
a slave to his slaves ; envying men of dignity, to become 
subservient to the meanest. To this young man, who had 
been recalled, after Antony quitted Mutina, from Spain, 
where Asinius Pollio, who had been prsBtor, had carried on 
the war against him with much honour, the senate, which 
consisted almost wholly of Pompey's partisans, restored, at 
the same time that they decreed the transmarine provinces 
to Brutus and Cassius, the possession of his father's pro- 
perty, and gave him the command of the sea-coast. Having 
possessed himself of Sicily, as we have just said, he filled up, 
by receiving slaves and vagabonds into his troops, a com- 
plement of several legions ; and having, by the aid of Menas 
and Menecrates, two of his father's fi:eedmen who com- 
manded his fleet, ravaged the sea with piracies and rapine, 
he made use of the plunder to support himself and his fol- 
lowers, without being ashamed to disturb with the atroci- 
ties of ^ebooters those seas which had been cleared of 
them by the arms and exertions of his fiither. 

LXXTV. The party of Brutus and Cassius being crushed, 
Antony stayed behind, for the purpose of settling the foreign 
provinces, while CsBsar returned to Italy, which he found in 
a much more turbulent state than he had expected. For 
the consul Lucius Antony, a partaker in all his brother's 
vices, but destitute of the virtues which sometimes appeared 
in him, had, sometimes, by inveighing against Cassar in the 
hearing of the veterans, and sometimes by inciting those to 
arms, who had not been included in the regular distribution 
of lands and the nomination of colonists, collected a large 
army. On the other side, Fulvia the wife of Antony, m 

^ No position in the state] NuUum Itabeniibus atatum. See note on ii., 2. 
2 LXXIII. A freedman among his own freedmen] Ltbertorum miorum Ubertut. 
He lowered himself, and laid himself under obligations to them. 
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whom there was nothing feminine but the form, was throw- 
ing everything into confusion and tumult. She had chosen 
Prffineste as the seat of war. Lucius Antony, forced to 
give way in every quarter to Caesar's superior strength, 
retired to Perusia ; while Plancus, a favourer of Antony's 
party, rather held out hopes of assistance than afforded him 
any. Caesar, relying on his courage, and pursuing his good 
fortune^ took Perusia, and dismissed Antony unhiurt. On 
the Perusians great severities were inflicted, rather through 
the violence of the soldiers than with the consent of their 
commander. The ciiy was burnt ; but of this conflagration 
Macedonicus, one of the principal inhabitants, was the 
author, who, after setting Are to his house and effects, 
stabbed himself, and fell amid the flames. 

LXXV. At the same time an insurrection broke out in 
Etruria, which, under pretence of serving those who had 
lost their lands, Tiberius Claudius Nero, who had been 
prsetor and was then pontifex, and who was the father of 
Tiberius Caesar, and a man of great spirit, accomplishments, 
and abilities,* employed himseS in fomenting. This party 
was dispersed and quelled on the arrival of Caesar. Who 
can sufficiently wonder at the changes of fortune, and the 
uncertain vicissitudes of human affairs ? Who must not 
either hope, or fear, some alteration in his present circum- 
stances, or somethiog contrary to what is expected P Livia, 
the daughter of Drusus Claudianus, a man of the highest 
distinction and courage ; Livia, I say, the most eminent in 
birth, virtue, and beauty, of all the Eoman ladies, whom we 
subsequently saw the wife of Augustus, and, after his trans- 
lation to the gods, his priestess and daughter^, was now flying 
from the troops of Caesar, who was soon to be her consort, 
carrying in her bosom a child scarcely two years old, the 
present Tiberius Caesar, the supporter of the Koman empire ; 
and thus, passing through unfrequented roads, to avoid the 
swords of the soldiers, accompanied only by a single attend- 
ant, that her flight might the more easily be concealed, she 
made her way to the sea, and sailed, with her husband Nero, 
over to Sicily. 

LXXYI. The testimony which I woidd give to a stranger, 
I will not withhold from my own grandfather. Caius Vel- 

» LXXV. Daughter] By adoption into the Julian family accorfuig to the 
will of Augustus. Tacit. Ann., i., 8 ; Suet. Aug., 101. 
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leitis had been chosen by Cn«us Pompey in the most honour- 
able place among the three hundred and sixty judges ; he 
had been prsBfect of the artificers under him, Marcus Brutus, 
and Tibenus Nero, and was a man inferior to none. Being 
in Campania, at the departure of Nero from Naples, whose 
party, through intimate friendship for him, he had supported, 
and being unable, from the pressure of age and weakness of 
body to follow him, he run himself through with his own 
sword. 

Caesar allowed, Fulvia to depart from Italy m safety, and 
Plancus to accompany her in her flight. Asinius PoUio, 
with seven legions, had long retained Venetia in subjection 
to Antony, and had performed many and brilliant exploits at 
Altinum, and in other parts of that country ; and, as he was 
now marching toward Antony, he prevailed on Domitius 
(who, having, as we said before, quitted the camp of Brutus 
on the death of that general, was still undecided in his 
movements, and at the head of a fleet of his own,) to join 
Antony's party ; Domitius being induced to take this step 
by PoUio's representations and solemn assurances. By this 
proceeding, wnoever forms a fair judgment, must allow that 
no less benefit was conferred by Pollio on Antony than had 
been bestowed by Antony on Pollio. Antony's arrival in 
Italy soon after, and Ciesar's preparations to oppose him, 
excited apprehensions of war; but an accommodation was 
eflected near Brundusium. About this time, the wicked 
schemes of Salvidienus Bufus were detected. This man, 
sprung from the most obscure parentage, was not satisfied 
with having received the highest honours, with being the next 
after Cnffius Pompey and Caesar, and with having been raised 
from the equestrian rank to the consulship, but would even 
have mounted to such an height, as to see both Caesar and 
the Commonwealth beneath him. 

LXXVII. In consequence of the general expostulations 
of the people, who were sorely distressed by a scarcity of 
provisions occasioned by the depredations committed at sea, 
a treaty was likewise concluded with Sextus Pompey at Mi- 
senum ; who, entertaining Caesar and Antony on board his 
ship, observed with some humour, that he was giving a 
supper in his own CarincB\ alludmg to the name of the 

1 LXXVIL Id bis own Carina'] In Caritns tuit, A pnn on carincB, sbips, 
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afcreet in which stood his father's house, then occapied by 
Antoaj. In this treaty it was resolved to assign Sicily and 
Achaia to Fompey ; but with this his lestless mind could 
not be long eontent ; and the only advantage that his coming 
produced to his country was, that he stipuhvted for the recal 
and safety of all the proscribed, and of others who, for 
various reasons, had taken refuge with him. This aiipula- 
tion restored to the republic, among other iUustrions men, 
Claudius Nero, Marcus Silanus, Sentius Satuminus, Arim- 
tius, and Titius. Statins Murcus, who, by joining Vompej 
with his fiunous fleet, had doubled his strength, he loaded 
with ialse accusations, because Menas and Menecrates had 
disdained such a man as a colleague, and put him to death in 
Sicily. 

LXXVin. At this period, Mark Antonjr married Octavia, 
Cssar's sister. Fompey returned to Sicuy, Antony to the 
transmarine provinces, which Labienus, who had gone from 
the camp of Brutus to the Farthians, had brought an army 
of that people into Syria, and had put to death Antony's 
deputy, had disturbed with violent commotions ; but, through 
the courage and good conduct of Yentidius, he was cut off, 
together with the Farthian troops, and their king's son Pa- 
corus, a young prince univeraEuly celebrated. Meanwhile, 
Cffisar, lest, in such quiet times, idleness, the greatest foe to 
discipUne, should debilitate the sdidiery, made frequent ex* 
cursions throughout lUyrieum and Dalmatia ; and, by inuring 
the men to hardships, and training them in action, confirmed 
their strength. At this time Domitius Calvinus, being, on 
the expiration of his consulship, made governor of Spain, 
gave an instance of strict disciphne, comparable to the usage 
of old times ; for he put to death by the bastinado a centu- 
rion of the first rank, named Yibillius, fc»r having shamefully 
fled in the field of battle. 

LXXIX. As the fleet and £ftme of Fompey increased 
daily, CsBsar resolved to take on himself the weight of the 
war against him. To build ships, to collect soldiers and 
seamen, and to train them in naval exercises and evolutions, 
was the charge of Marcus Agrippa, a man of distinguished 
courage, proof against t(Hl, watching, and danger ; who knew 

wbieh was also the name of an open place, or street, in Rome. Romanoquejbro 
tt bmtit mugire Carmit. Virg. JEsl, Tiii, 361. 
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p^ectiy well how to obey, that is, to obey one ; others, he 
eertaixdy wished to oommaud : a general, in all his proceed- 
ings, ayerse to delay, and making action keep pace with 
deliberation. Having built a v6ry fine fleet in the Avemian 
and LucrJne lakes, he brought, by daily practice, both soldiers 
and seamen to a thorough knowledge of military and naval 
business. With this fleet, Csesar (har'uig first, however, 
witibi cmiens, propitious to the state, espoused livia, who was 
givffli to him in marriage by Nero her former husband,) 
commenced hostilities against Pompey and Sicily. But For- 
tune, on this occasion, gave a severe shock to him who was 
invincible by human power ; for a storm, arising from the 
floul^-west, shatt^N^ and dispersed the greater part of his 
fleet near Yelia and the promontory of Palinurus. This 
ev^it occasioned a delay in the prosecution of the war, which 
was afterwards carried on with uncertain success on Ciesar's 
part, and sometimes with danger. For his fleet suflered 
severely in a second storm at the same place, and although 
in i^ first naval engagement at Mylae, in which Agrippa 
commanded, the issue was favourable, yet in consequence of 
the unexpected arrival of the enemy's fleet, a heavy loss was 
sustained at Tauromenium under 'CsBsar's eye, nor was his 
person unmenaced by danger; as the legions, which had 
been landed with Comiflcius, his lieutenant-general, were 
nearly surprised by Pompey. But the fortune of this 
hazardous juncture was amended by steady courage ; for in 
a general engagement at sea, Pompey lost nearly all his 
ships, and was forced to fly to Asia, where, by order of Mark 
Antony, to whom he applied for succour, while he was acting 
a ccmmsed part between the general and the suppliant, at 
one time supporting his dignity, at another begging his life, 
he was slain by Titius ; who, some time afterwards, when he 
was celebrating games in Pompey's theatre, was driven out 
by the execrations of the people, so strong had continued 
the detestation which he had incurred by such a deed, from 
the exhibition which he himself had given. 

LXXX. In prosecuting the war against Pompey, Csosar 
had summoned Lepidus from Africa, with twelve legions 
containing half their complement of men. This man, the 
vainest of human beings, who merited not by a single good 
quality so long an indulgence of fortune, had taken the coub- 
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mand, as he happened to be nearer to them than any other 
leader, of the troops of Pompey, who, however, were at- 
tracted, not by his influence or honour, but by Csesar's ; and 
inflated with vanity at the number of the legions, which was 
more than twenty, he proceeded to such a degree of mad- 
ness, that, though he had been a useless attendant on an- 
other's victory, which he had long retarded by dissenting 
from CsBsar's plans, and constantly urging measures diflbrent 
from those recommended by others, he yet claimed the whole 
credit of the success as his own, and even had the assurance 
to send notice to CsBsar to quit Sicily. But neither by the 
Scipios, nor by any of the ancient Boman commanders, was a 
more resolute act ever attempted or executed, than was now 
performed by Caesar. For, though he was unarmed and in 
his cloak, carrying with him nothing but his name, he went 
into the camp of Lepidus, and avoiding the weapons which 
were thrown at him by the order of that in&mous man, one 
of which pierced through his mantle, he boldly seized the 
eagle of a legion. Then might be seen the difference be- 
tween the commanders. The armed troops followed the 
unarmed leader, and Lepidus, in the tenth year after he had 
arrived at a height of power not at all merited by his con- 
duct, being deserted by Fortune and his troops, wrapped 
himself up in a black cloak, and, passing unobserved among 
the hindmost of the crowd that flocked about C»sar, pros- 
trated himself at his feet. His life, and the disposal of his 
property, were granted to his entreaties ; his dignity, which 
he was ill qualified to support, was taken from him. 

LXXXI. A sudden mutiny then broke out in the army ; 
for when troops consider their own great numbers, they are 
apt to revolt from discipline, and to scorn to ask what they 
think themselves able to obtain by force ; but it was soon 
quelled, partly by the firmness, and partly by the liberality 
of the prince. A grand addition was made at this time to 
the colony of Capua. Its lands were public property ; and, 
in exchange for these, others, producing revenues of much 
larger value, to the amount of twelve himdred sestertia^, 
were assigned them in the island of Crete ; a promise was 
also given to them of the aqueduct, which to this day is an 

1 LXXXI. Twelye handred sestertia] About 10,000(. 
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exceedingly fine ornament, productive of both health and 
pleasure. 

Agrippa, for his singular services in this war, was rewarded 
with the distinction of a naval crown, an honour never before 
conferred on any Eoman. CsBsar then returned victorious 
to Eome, and a great number of houses having been pur- 
chased by his agents, for the purpose of enlarging his own, 
he declared that he intended th»m for public uses, and an- 
nounced his purpose of building a temple to Apollo, sur- 
rounded with porticos, which he afterwards erected with ex- 
traordinary magnificence. 

LXXXIF. During this summer, in which Caesar so hap- 
pily quelled the war in Sicily, fortune changed in the east, 
as well to his prejudice as that of the Commonwealth. For 
Antony, at the head of thirteen legions, having entered Ar- 
menia and Media, and marching through those countries 
against the Parthians, had to encounter their king in the 
field. At first he lost two legions, with all their baggage 
and engines, with Statianus, one of his lieutenant-generals ; 
afterwards, he himself, to the great hazard of the whole army, 
became often involved in difBlculties from which he despaired 
of escape ; and when he had lost no less than a fourth part 
of his soldiers, he was saved by the advice and fidelity of a 
captive Eoman. This man had been made a prisoner when 
the army of Crassus was cut off", but as this change in his 
condition had produced no alteration in his feelings, he. 
came by night to an outpost of the Romans, and gave them 
warning not to proceed by the road which they intended, but 
to make their escape through a woody part of the country. 
This proved the preservation of Mark Antony and his legions, 
out of which, however, and the whole army, was lost, as we 
have said, one fourth part of the soldiers, and one third of 
the servants and slaves ; while of the baggage hardly any- 
thing was saved. Yet Antony called this flight of his, because 
he escaped from it with life, a victory. In the third year 

1 LXXXII. The commencement of this chapter, in which Kranse retains the 
old, unintelligible reading, is translated according to the emendation of Ruhnken : 
Qua (Bstaie Ccesar tamprospere sepdivit in SidUd hdlum, fortvna in CcBsare et 
repvhHcd mutavit ad Orientem. This is the best of all the corrections that have 
been proposed ; though the words in Cassare et repubUcd, as a Gottingea reviewer 
observes, (Ephem. Lit., 1799, p. 120,) will hardly satisfy every reader. 
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aftm*, having returoed into Ajmeoia, and hsring, bj aome 
artifice, got its king Artavasdes into bis power, be threw- him 
into chains, which, not to fail in respect for bun, be made of 
gold. But his passion for Cleopatra daily increasiBg, as well 
as the strength of those vices which are ever nouriahed hj 
wealth, licence, and flattery, he determined to make war upon 
bis country. Previously, however, he had given orders that he 
should be called the new Father Bacchus ; after riding in his 
chariot, in the character of Bacchus, through the eity of 
Alexandria, with a chaplet of ivy on his head, a golden- 
coloured robe, a thyrsus in his band, and buskins on his 
feet. 

LXXXIII. While Antony was making preparations for 
war, Plancua, not from a belief that he was choosing the 
right side, car firom love of Cssar or of the CommonwBalth, 
for to both he was ever a foe, but fiwm being infected with 
treason as a disorder, (having previously been the meanest 
flatterer of the queen, more obsequious than any slave, the 
letter-carrier of Antony, the prompter and aet(»r of the vilest 
obscenities, venal to all men and for all purposes, and halving 
at a banquet represented Glaucus in a cbnce, naked and 
painted green,, carrying on his head a chaplet of reeds, 
dragging a tail after him, and crawling on his knees,) formed 
the resolution, on being coldly regarded by Antony, beeause 
of certain plain proofs of his dishonesty, to desert to Cassfff. 
He afterwards construed the clemency of the conqu^ior into 
a proof of his own merit, alleging that CsBsar had approved 
what he had only pardoned. Titius soon followed ^e ex- 
ample of this unde of his« One day, when Plancus, in the 
seiMite, charged Antony in his absence, whom he had but re- 
cenUy deserted, with maziy foul enormities, Coponius, who 
had been inraBtor, and was a man of high character, observed 
with some humour, " Surely Antony did a great many lyings 
the dauhefore you left him." 

JjXXXlY, Soon aflber, in the consulate of CflBsar and 
Messala Corvinus, the decisive contest was fought at Actium, 
where, long before the engagement, the victory of the Julian 
party was certain. On one side, both the soldiers and the 
comanander were full of energy; on the other, everything 
showed want of spirit ; on the one, the seamen were in full 
strength; on the other, they were greatly weakened by want 
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of prOTiflions ; on the one, the ships were moderate in size 
and active; on the opposite, more formidable only in ap- 
pearance. Trom the one side not a man deserted to Antony ; 
from the other, deserters came daily to OaBsar. Besides, in 
the very presence and view of Antony's fleet, Leucas was 
stormed by Marcus Agrippa, Patr» taken, Corinth seized, 
and the enemy's fleet worsted twice before the flnal decision. 
King Amyntas^, adopting the better and more profitable side, 
(for DeUius^, adhering to his nsnal practice ****,) 
and CnsBus Domitius, a man highly esteemed, and the only 
one of Antcmy's party who never addressed the queen but by 
her name^, came over to Caesar through great and imminent 
dangers. 

LXXXY. At length arrived the day of the great struggle, 
when CsBsar and Antony, with their fleets drawn up, came 
to a general engagement ; one fighting to save, the other to 
ruin the world. The right wing of Caesar's fleet was in- 
trusted to Marcus Lurius, the left to Aruntius ; to Agrippa 
was committed, the management of the whole action. Cassar 
himself, ready to go wherever he should be called by fortune, 
might be ^d to be present everywhere. On Antony's side, 
, the direction of the fleet was given to PubHcola and Sosius. 
Of the troops stationed on the land, Taurus commanded 
Caesar's, and Canidius Antony's. When the engagement 
began, there was everything ready on one side, the com- 
mtuid^, the seamen, the soldiers ; on the other, nothing but 
the soldiers. Cleopatra first began the flight, and Antony 
chose rather to be the companion of a flying que^Ei than of a 
fighting soldiery ; and the general, whose duty it had been to 
punish deserters, became a d^erter from his own army. 
The courage of his men, though deprived of their head, held 
aut a long time in a most determined atruggle ; despairing of 
victory, they sought death in the eonflict. Caesar, wishing to 
soothe with wotSa those whom he might have slain with the 

^ LXXXIV. Amjntas] The saccessor of Deiotaros in the kingdom of GflUtia. 

2 Delliufl] Quintus DeUins, ta whom Horace addresses Od. il, 8. He deserted 
from Dolabella to Cassias, from Gassius to Antonj, and from Antony to CsBsar. 
Sen. Snasor., i. The text is here imperfect, and a few words are omitted in the 
translation. 

s By her name] Nbmme. Not salating her as a (jaeen, but calling hermerely 
CleopiKtra. 
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sword, and calling and pointing out that Antonj had fled, 
asked them for whom, and against whom, they were flgkting. 
At last, after a long effort in favour of their absent leader, 
they reluctantly laid down their arms, and yielded the victory ; 
and Cffisar granted them life and pardon more readily than 
they could be persuaded to ask them of him. It was uni- 
versally allowed, that the soldiery acted the part of an excel- 
lent commander, and the commander that of a most dastardly 
soldier. Who can doubt, therefore, whether he who took to 
flight at the will of Cleopatra, would, in case of success, have 
regulated his conduct by her wiU or his own ? The army on 
land submitted in like manner, Canidius having precipitately 
fled to join Antony. 

LXXXVI. What blessings that day procured to the 
world, what an improvement it produced in the state of the 
public welfare, who would attempt to recount in such a 
hasty narrative as this abridgment? The victory was at- 
tended with the greatest clemency ; only a few were put to 
death ; and these were such as would not deign to sue for 
mercy. Prom this lenity of the leader, a judgment may be 
formed of the limits which he would have prescribed to him- 
self in success, had he been allowed, both at the beginning 
of his triumvirate and in the plains of Philippi. The faithful 
friendship of Lucius Aruntius, a man remarkable for in- 
tegrity like that of old, was the means of saving the life of 
Sosius, though CsBsar had a long struggle against his inclina- 
tion to spare him. Let us not pass unnoticed the memo- 
rable conduct and language of Asinius Pollio. Having, 
after the peace of Brundusium, stayed at home in Italy, 
having never seen the queen, nor, after Antony's mind was 
enervated by his passion for her, ever interfered in the 
business of his party, he replied to a request from Cesar to 
accompany him to the battle at Actium, " My services to 
Antony are too great ; his kindnesses to me are too notorious ; 
I will therefore keep aloof from your contest, and be the prey 
of the conqueror." 

LXXXVII. In the next year, Caesar, pursuing tbe queen 
and Antony to Alexandria, brought the civil wars to a con- 
clusion. Antony killed himself courageously enough, so as 
to compensate iy his death for many faults of effeminacy. 
Cleopatra, eluding the vigilance of her guards, and causing 
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an asp to be brought in to her, put an end to her life by its 
bite, showing no signs of womanish fear. It reflected honour 
on CflBsar's success, and his merciful disposition, that not one 
of those who had borne arms against him was put to death 
by him. The cruelty of Antony took off Decimus Brutus ; 
and the same Antony deprived Sextus Pompey of life, though, 
on conquering him, he had pledged his nonour to secure 
to him even his rank. Brutus and Cassius died voluntary 
deaths, without waiting to make trial of the disposition of the 
conquerors. The end of Antony and Cleopatra I have just 
related. Canidius died in a more cowardly manner than was 
consistent with his frequent professions. Of the murderers 
of CsBsar, Cassius Parmensis was the last victim of vengeance, 
as Trebonius had been the first. 

LXXXVIII. While Caesar was employed in putting the 
last hand to the Actian and the Alexandrine wars, Marcus 
Lepidus, a young man more amiable in person than in 
mind, son of that Lepidus who had been triumvir for re- 
gulating the government, by Junia a sister of Brutus, 
formed a plot to assassinate Csesar, as soon as he should 
return to Home. The guardianship of the city was then 
in the hands of Caius Msecenas, who was of equestrian 
rank, but of a highly honourable family ; a man who, when 
any affair demanded vigilance, showed the greatest alacrity, 
foresight, and judgment, but who, when relaxation from 
business could be obtained, indulged himself in indolence 
and pleasure to an excess of effeminacy. He was no less 
beloved by Caesar, than was Agrippa, but he was not so 
highly promoted, because, through life, he was fully con- 
tented with the narrow purple^; he might have obtained 
equal preferment, but he had not equal desire for it. On 
this occasion, making not the least stir, but dissembling 
his knowledge of the matter, he watched the proceedings 
of this hot-headed young man, and then crushing him with 
wonderful despatch, and without any disturbance either 
of men or business, he stifled the direful seeds of a 

1 LXXXVIII. Fully contented with the narrow purple] The text has angusH 
davipene corUenHu, which is manifestly corrupt, for any trustworthy example of 
conterUus with a genitiye is not to be found. Buhnken thinks that pene is a cor- 
ruption of some substantive. The Basil editor gives angusto davo. For pme, 
Krause propoees hme or plane. The anguttiu clamu was the badge of a knight. 

2l 
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new and fast reyiying civil war, the author meeting the 
punkhment due to his criminal purposes. Here we may 
prodnee an instance of conjugal affection parallel to that of 
Calpumia, wife of Antistius, whom we hare mentiofned 
aboTe^; Servilia, the wife of Lepidus, swallowed burning 
coals, and thus gained imm<»rtal fame as a compensation for a 
premature death. 

TiXXXTX. How great the concourse was, and how ardent 
the welcome &om men of all ages and nuikB, with wkich 
GaBsar was met on his return to Italy and Borne ; how mag^ 
ni£cent, too, were his triumphs and donations, cannot he 
fiillj related even in the compass of a regular h^tory, nnidi 
less in so brief a work as this. There is no good wmdi mem 
can desire of the gods, none that the gods can bestow on 
men, none that can be conceived in wishes, none ihat can be 
comprised in perfect good fcH^une, which Augustus on his 
return did not realise to the state, to the !Boman people, and 
to the world. The civil wars, which had lasted twenty years^ 
were ended, foreign wars were suppressed, peace was ie» 
called, the fdrj of arms everywhere laid asle^, energy was 
restored to the laws, authority to the courts of justice, and 
majesty to the senai^; the power of the magistratea was 
confined within its andent limits, only two praators being 
appoiated in addition to the farmer eight; the old and 
original form of the Commonwealth was r^-established ; the 
culture of the lands was revived ; reverence was restored to 
religion, security to men's persons, and to every man safe 
enjoyment of his property; the old laws received nsefbl 
emendations, and others of a salutary nature were intro- 
duced ; and the senate was chosen without severity, thon^ 
not without strictness. The principal men, who had aijoyed 
triunif^ and the highest honours, were induced by ihe enccya- 
ragement of the prince to add to the decorations of the citj. 
He himself could only be persuaded to accept of the oonsul- 
ship, which he was prevaikd upon to hold, though he made 
many endeavours to prevent it, ior eleven years ; the dktstoir- 
ship, which the people resolutely pressed upon him, he as 
resolutely refused. A recital of the wars waged under his 
commana, of his victories that gave peace to the world, and 

' CaIpon)Ub--4QeDtioii0d abore] See c 26. 
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of his numerous works botk in Italy and abroad, would give 
full employment to a writer, who should dedicate the whole 
of his life merely to those subjects. Mindful of our declared 
purpose, we have laid before our readers only a general view 
of his administration. 

XC. When the civil wars were composed, as we have 
said, and the parts of the state, which a long succession of 
contests had lacerated, began to coalesce, Dalmatia, which 
had continued rebellious for two hundred and twenty years, 
was reduced to make a full acknowledgment of the Eoman 
supremacy. The Alps, inhabited by fierce and barbarous 
nations, were entirely subdued. Spain, after much fighting 
with various success, was completely subjugated, partly by 
CaBsar in person, and partly by Agrippa, whom the friend- 
ship of the prince raised to a third consulship, and afterwards 
to be his colleague in the tribunitial power. Into this pro- 
vince a Eoman army was first sent in the consulship of 
Scipio and Sempronius Longus, in the first year of the 
second Punic War, and two hundred and fifty vears from 
the present time, under the command of Scipio, the uncle of 
AJ&icanus ; aud a war was maintained there for two hundred 
years, with so much bloodshed on both sides, that, while 
!Bome lost several armies and generals, the struggle was 
often attended with dishonour, and sometimes even with 
danger, to her empire. This province brought death to the 
Scipios ; this province employed our forefathers in a dis- 
graceful contest of twenty years with the general Viriathus ; 
iMs province shook Eome itself with the terror of the Nu- 
mantme war. In this province was made the scandalous 
treaty of Quintus Fompeius, and the more scandalous one of 
Mancinus, which the senate rescinded by delivering up that 
commander with ignominy. This province caused the loss 
of many generals of consiilar and praBtorian rank, and, in the 
time of our fathers, exalted Sertorius to such power in arms, 
that duriag five years it was impossible to judge whether 
the Bomans or the Spaniards were the stronger in the field, 
or which nation was destined to obey the other. This pro- 
vince, then, so extensive, so populous, and so warlike, Au- 
gustus CsBsar, about fifty years ago, reduced to suck a state 
of pacification, that the country, which had never been free 
from most violent wars, was thenceforward, first under Caius 

2l2 
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Antistiiis, then under Publius Silius, and afterwards under 
other governors, perfectly exempt from the dieturbances 
even of marauders. 

XCI. While means were employed for establishing peace 
in the west, the Boman standards which Orodes had taken 
when Crassus was cut off, and those which his son Phraates 
ha^ captured when Antony was driven from the country, 
were sent back from the east, by the king of the Parthians, 
to Augustus, the name which the general voice of the senate 
and people of Eome had, on the motion of Plancus, conferred 
upon C/»sar. Yet there were some who felt dissatisfied 
with this most happy state of affairs. Lucius Murena and 
Pannius Caepio, men of different characters, (for Murena, 
setting aside his present misconduct, might be esteemed a 
good man ; CsBpio, even before this, had shown himself one 
of the worst,) ^rmed a plot to assassinate Cffisar, but, being 
found guilty on a public trial, they suffered from justice that 
which they had intended to inflict on another by violence. 
Not long after, Eufus Egnatius, a man, who, in every re- 
spect, was more like a gladiator than a senator, but who, in 
the office of ffidile, had acquired a considerable share of popu* 
larity, which he had increased by occasionally extinguishmg 
fires with the aid of his own servants ; so that from that 
office he succeeded to the prsDtorship, and afterwards had 
the assurance to stand for the consulate, though he was 
conscious of being sunk in every kind of vice and infamy ; 
nor was his properiy in better condition than his mind; 
this man, I say, naving collected a number of accomplices 
like himself, resolved to effect CsBsar's death, being willing 
to die himself, if he could but cut off the man during whose 
life he could not hope to prosper. Por it is frequently the 
case, that a desperate man chooses to fall amidst public ruin, 
rather than to sink by himself, and desires, u he must 
perish, to escape notice among a multitude. But he was 
not more successful in keeping the secret than the former 
conspirators; for being thrown into prison, he suffered, 
with his accomplices, the death best suited to his life. 

XCII. Let us not defraud of due commemoration the 
very meritorious conduct of an excellent man, Caius Sentius 
Satuminus, who was consul at this time. Csesar was absent, 
being employed in regulating the affairs of Asia, and of the 
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eaat, and dispensing by his presence to every part of the 
world the blessings of that peace, of which he was the author. 
Sentius, in Csesar's absence, happened to be sole consul; 
and, after giving other instances of conduct distinguished by 
primitive strictness and the greatest firmness of mind^, such 
as dragging into light the frauds of the revenue farmers, 
punishing their avarice, and replacing the public money in 
the treasury, he also, when presiding at the elections, sup- 
ported the character of consul with extraordinary dignity ; 
for whatever persons he judged unworthy to stand for the 
quffistorship, he forbade to declare themselves candidates for 
it ; and, if they persisted in doing so, he threatened to make 
them feel the power of a consul, should they appear in the 
Campus Martins. And when Eguatius, elated by his popu- 
larity, conceived hopes, that as he had advanced immec^tely 
from the office of »aile to that of praBtor, so he would pro- 
ceed from the prffitorship to the consulate, he ordered him 
to withdraw from the field, and, on failing to obtain com- 
pliance from him, he assured him with an oath, that even if 
he should be elected by the votes of the people, he would 
not return him. Such conduct I think comparable to any 
of the oelebrated acts of the early consuls ; but such is our 
nature, that we more readily bestow praise on actions of 
which we hear, than on those which we see ; we view pre- 
sent merit with envy, and past with veneration ; thinking 
ourselves obscured by the one, but stimulated by the other. 

XOIII. Three years before the discovery of the plot of 
Egnatius, about the time of the conspiracy of Murena and 
Caspio, fifty years from the present time, Marcus Marcellus, 
son of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, (whom people gene- 
rally supposed, if CsBsar should die, to be likely to succeed 
to nis station, but suspected that that dignity would not be 
conferred on him without opposition from Marcus Agrippa,) 
died very young, after having, in the office of aedile, exhi- 
bited games with the greatest magnificence. He is said to 
have been a youth of excellent natural qualities, happy in 
temper and ability, and capable of filling the high station 

> XCir. By primitive strictness and the greatest firmness of mind] Prucd 
severUate ei tummd amtianUd. The words which follow these, vetere conmtlum 
tnore ao teoeriiaU^ are not translated, being, as Kraase observes, a manifest in- 
terpolation. 
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for -which he was educated. After his death, Agrippa^ 
who had gone to Asia under pretence of acting as depuly to 
the prince, but, as fame says, choosing trf be out of the 
way during the present state of affairs, on account of private 
misunderstandings between him and Marcellus, returned 
home and married Caesar's daughter Julia, who had been the 
wife of Marcellus, a woman whose offspring promoted neither 
her own nor her country's happiness. 

XCIV. During this period, Tiberius Claudius Nei-o, (who, 
as we have said, was three years old when Livia, daughter of 
Claudianus Drusus, became the wife of Ca&sar, being con- 
tracted to him by Nero her former husband,) a youth who had 
been trained in the noblest principles, who possesaed in the 
highest degree birth, beauty, dignity of mien, valuable know- 
ledge, and superior capacity, and who from the beginning 
gave hopes of becoming the great man that he now is, and 
by his look announced himself a prince, began to act in a 
public character, being made quaestor in his nineteenth year; 
and, under the direction of his stepfather, took such judicious 
measures, both in Eome and at Ostia, to remedy the exorbitant 
price of provisions and the scarcity of com, that &om what 
he did on that occasion, it plainly appeared how great he 
was to become. Not long after, being sent with an army, 
under a commission also from his stepfather, to inspect and 
regulate the provinces in the east, he displayed in those 
countries instances of every kind of virtue ; and, having 
marched his legions into Armenia, and reduced it under the 
power of the Eoman people, he bestowed the government of 
it, [which had been taken from] Artavasdes^, on [Tigranes.] 
Even the king of the Parthians, awed by the fame of his 
great character, sent his own sons as hostages to Caesar. 

XCY. When Nero returned from those parts, Caesar de- 
termined to try his abilities in supporting the weight of a 
difficult war, giving him, as an assistant in the business, his 
own brother Claudius Drusus, whom Livia had borne in the 
house of Caesar. The two brothers attacked the Bhaetians 
and Yindelicians on different sides, and having accomplished 
the sieges of many cities and forts, as well as some successful 
actions in the field, they completely subdued those nations, 

1 XCIV. Artavasdes, ^] There is here a hiaiui in the text. The words in 
brackets are a snggestioa of Lipsias. 
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(though Btronglj- protected by the nature of the oountrjr, 
difficidt of access, abounding in numbers, and of savage fierce- 
ness,) with mor6 danger than loss on the side of the Eomans, 
but with great bloodshed on that of the enemy. 

Some time before this, the censorship oi Plancus and 
Paulus was spent in quarrelling with each other, producing 
neither honour to themselves nor advantage to the public ; for 
one of them wanted the requisite capacity, the otner the re- 
quisite character, for a censor. Paulus could hardly fill the 
office ; and Plancus ought to have shrunk from it ; for he 
could not charge young men, or hear others charge them, 
with any crime of which he in his old age was not guilty. 

XCVI. Soon after, the death of Agrippa, who had en- 
nobled his original obscurity by many honours, and had ad- 
vanced BO far as to become father-in-law to Nero, whose 
sons the emperor Augustus, being his own grandsons, had 
adopted, prefixing the names Gains and Lucius to their own, 
brought Kero into closer connexion with Caesar, for Julia, 
Csdsar's daughter, who had been the wife of Agrippa, mar- 
ried ^Nero. The war in Pannonia, which had commenced in 
the consulate of Agrippa and Marcus Yinicius your grand- 
fiither, and which, raging with great fury, threatened Italy 
with imminent danger, was then conducted by Nero. The 
Pannonian nations, the tribes of the Dalmatians, the situa- 
tions of the countries and rivers, the numbers of their people 
and the extent of their strength, the numerous and most 
glorious victories gained in that war by this cpnsunmiate 
general, we shall describe in another place. Let this work 
preserve its character. Li consequence of this success Nero 
enwred the honour of an ovation. 

3LCVII. But while all things on this side of the empire 
were conducted with the greatest success, a severe loss was 
sustained by the troops in Germany, under the command of 
the lieutenant-general Marcus Lollius, a man who was always 
more anxious to get money than to discharge his duty, and, 
while he carefully concealed his vices, was extremely profli- 
gate. The loss of the eagle of the fifth legion called Cadsar 
from the city into G-aul. The change and management of 
the Gorman war was then delegated to Claudius Drusus the 
brother of Nero, a youth of as many and as great virtues as 
human nature can cherish, or industry acquire; and of 
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whose genius it is doubtful whether it was better adapted 
for the arts of war or of peace. His sweet and engaging 
manners, his courteous and unassuming demeanour^ towards 
his friends, are said to have been inimitable. The comeliness 
of his person approached very near to that of his brother. 
But, when he had conquered a great part of Germany, after 
shedding a pro&sion of the blood of the inhabitants in 
various parts, the cruelty of the fates snatched him from 
the world while he was consul, and in the thirtieth year of 
his age. The burden of the war then devolved on Nero, 
who executed it with his usual valour and success; and, 
carrying his victorious arms over every part of Germany, 
without any loss of the troops committed to his charge, (an 
object always of great solicitude with this commander,) he 
subdued it so eftectually as to reduce it nearly to the state 
of a tributary province. Another triumph, and another con- 
sulship, were in consequence conferred upon him. 
XC VIII. While the transactions which we have mentioned 

?assed in Pannonia and Germany, the military exertions of 
iucius Piso, whom we behold at present the mildest guar- 
dian of the city's safety, suppressed a furious war that broke 
out in Thrace, where all the tribes of the nation had arisen 
in arms. As lieutenant-general to Csesar, he carried on the 
war against them for three years ; and partly by engage- 
ments in the field, partly by taking their towns, with great 
destruction on their side, he reduced those ferocious people 
to submission on the former terms of peace ; by which 
achievement he restored security to Asia, and peace to Mar 
cedonia. Of this man, every one must think and acknow- 
ledge that his character is a composition of vigour and gen- 
tleness, and that it is hard to find any person, either more 
fond of ease, more ready to undergo the fatigue of business, 
or more anxious to despatch what is required of him, without 
any display of activity. 

XCIX. Not long after, Tiberius Nero, having now en- 
joyed two consulships, and as many triumphs, having been 
raised to an equality with Augustus in the partnership of 
the tribunitian power, having become the most eminent of 
all his countrymen excepting one, and being inferior to him 

> XCVir. Unassuming demeanour] Par tui tutimatio. "Just estimation of 
himself.'* 
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only because he wished to be so; the greatest of com- 
manders, the most distinguished in fame and fortune, the 
second luminary and head of the Commonwealth, requested 
(out of a surprising, incredible, and unspeakable effort of 
affection, the causes of which were afterwards discovered, as 
he considered that Caius Ceesar had already assumed the 
manly gown, and that Lucius was now grown up to man- 
hood, and apprehended that his* own splendour might ob- 
struct the progress of the rising youths,) leave of absence 
from his father-in-law and stepfather, that he might rest from 
a continual course of labours, but without discovering the 
true reasons for such a resolution. An account of the senti- 
ments of the people on this occasion, of the feelings of indi- 
viduals, of the tears shed by every one on taking leave of 
this great man, and how near his country was to insisting 
on his stay, must be reserved for my history at large. But 
one thing must be mentioned even in this hasty narration ; 
that he spent seven years at Sihodes in such a manner, that 
all proconsuls and legates going into the transmarine pro- 
vinces waited on him there with compliments, lowering their 
fsisces to him always even in his private character, (if such 
majesty was ever private,) and acknowledging his retirement 
more to be respected than their high employments. 

C. The whole world was sensible that Nero had withdrawn 
from the guardianship of the city. Not only the Parthians, 
renouncing the alliance of Eome, laid their hands on Ar- 
menia ; but Grermany, when the eyes of its conqueror were 
turned away, rose up in rebellion. But in the city, in that 
same year, (thirty from the present time,) in which the 
emperor Augustus, being consul with Caninius Gallus, grati- 
fied the eyes and minds of the Eoman people, on occasion of 
dedicating a Temple to Mars, with most magnificent spec- 
tacles of gladiators and a sea-fight, a calamity disgraceful to 
mention, and dreadful to call to mind, fell upon his own 
house. His daughter Julia, utterly regardless of the dignity 
of her father and husband, indulged in every excess winch a 
woman can practice or allow at the instigation of luxury 
and Hbidinousness, measuring her licence to be vicious by 
the eminence of her station, and pronouncing everything 
lawful that gratified her desires. On this occasion Julius 
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Antonius^, who from being a conspicuous example of Cseaar's 
mercy became a violator of his house, was himself the 
avenger of his own guilt. To this man, after the overthrow 
of his father, Cesar had granted not only life, but a priest's 
office, a prsBtorship, a consulate, and the govemmient of pro- 
vinces, and had even admitted him to the closest affinity, by 
giving him in marriage the daughter of his own sister. And 
Quintius Crispinus, who cohered exorbitant wickedness under 
a morose austerity of countenance, with Appius Claudius, 
Sempronius Gracchus, Scipio, and others of less note, of both 
oi^ders, suffered only such punishment as they would have 
incurred for corrupting any ordinary person's wife ; though 
they had defiled the (kughter of Caesar, and wife of Nero. 
Julia was banished to the island [of Pandataria], and ihva 
removed from the sight of her country and her patents; 
though, indeed, her mother Scribonia accompanied her, and 
remained a voluntary sharer in her exile. 

CI. A short time had intervened, when Caius Cesar, s&et 
making a progress through other provinces to inspect their 
condition, was sent to Syria, and made, on his way, a visit to 
Tiberius Nero, paying every mark of respect to him as to a 
superior ; but, during his stay in the province, his conduct 
was so variable, that neither would abundant matter be 
wanting to him who would praise it, nor a sufficiency ta him 
who would censure it. This noble youth had an interview 
with the king of the Parthians in an island of the Euphrates, 
each having an equal number of attendaats. This grand 
and memorable spectacle, of the Eoman army standing on 
one side, and the Parthian on the oth^, while the most 
illustrious heads of the greatest empires in i^e world held 
their meeting, I had the good fortune to behold, soon after 
my entrance into the army, being then a military tribune. 
This rank I attained, Marcus Vinicius, while serving under 
your father and Publius Silius in Thrace and Macedonia; 
and having since seen Achaia, Asia, all the provinces in the 
east, and the mouth and both shores of the Pontic rfea, I now 
receive much pleasure from the recollection of so many 
events, places, nations, and cities. The Parthian was first 

1 C Julias Antonius] Son of Mark Antony, bj Fnlm. 
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entertained at a banqnet by Gains, on our bank ; then Oaius 
bj the king, on the bank opposite. 

CII. On this occasion, some treacherous schemes, full of 
artifice and deceit, which had been formed bj Marcus Lollius, 
whom Augustus had chosen director of the youth of his son, 
were revealed to CsBsar by the Parthian prince; and they 
were afterwards made public by common fame. Whether 
Lollius' s death, which followed in a few days, was fortuitous 
or voluntary, I have not discovered; but the joy, which 
people felt at his decease, was counterbalanced by their grief 
for the loss of Censorinus, who died soon after in the same 
province, a man formed by nature to captivate the affections 
of mankind. Cains then marched into Armenia, and, at the 
beginning, conducted everything well ; but afterwards, in a 
conference near Artigera, where he had rashly exposed him- 
self, being severely wounded by a man named Adduus, he 
became, in consequence, less active in body, and mentally 
less capable of benefiting the public. He had about him, 
also, a crowd of courtiers, who encouraged his vices by adu- 
lation ; for flattery is always an attendant on high station, 
and, by this means, he was so far perverted, that he wished 
to spend his life in the most retired and distant comer of the 
globe, rather than return to Eome. However, after many 
struggles he consented, and having reluctantly set out for 
Italy, he fell sick and died at a town in Lycia, which they 
call Limyra. His brother, Lucius Caesar, had died a year 
before at Marseilles, as he was going to Spain. 

cm. But Fortune, though she had frustrated the hopes 
entertained of those illustrious names, had already restored 
to the republic its own peculiar safeguard. For before the 
death of either, Tiberius Nero coming home from Ehodes, 
in the consulate of Publius Yinicius, your father, had filled 
his country with incredible joy. Augustus Caesar did not 
long hesitate as to his adoption; not having to seek one 
whom he might elect, but to elect him who was most worthy. 
What he had purposed, therefore, afber the death of Lucius, 
while Cains was yet alive, but had been diverted from doing 
by the earnest opposition of Nero, he, on the decease of the 
two young men, determined to execute; and accordingly 
constituted Nero his partner in the tribunician power, 
though the latter used many arguments against the measure, 
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both at home and in the senate ; and moreover, in the con- 
sulship of iEllius Catos and Sentius, seven hundred and 
fifty-seven years after the building of the city, twenty-seven 
from the present time, and on the twenty-seventh of June, 
he adopted him as his son. The joy of that day, the con- 
course of all ranks of men, the prayers offered by people 
stretching their hands, as it were, up to heaven itself, and 
the hopes then conceived of perpetual security, and of the 
eternal duration of the Eoman empire, we shall scarcely be 
able to represent ftdly in our large work, much less can we 
attempt to do justice to them here. I must be content with 
observing that he was all in all to every one^. Then shone 
forth to parents a certain hope of security for their children, 
to husbands of provision for their wives, to landowners of 
retaining their patrimony, and to all men, of safety, quiet, 
peace, and tranquillity; so that nothing further could be 
hoped, nor could hope have a happier prospect of fulfilment. 
CIV. On the same day he adopted Marcus Agrippa, of 
whom Julia was delivered after Agrippa's death. But in 
the adoption of Nero an addition was made to the formula in 
these very words of Csesar : " This I do for the good of the 
Commonwealth." His country did not long detain in the 
city the champion and guardian of its empire, but speedily 
sent him into Ghermany, where a most violent war had broken 
out three years before, when Marcus Vinicius, your grand- 
father, a man of the highest reputation, was governor there, 
who had engaged the enemy in some places, and in others 
had made an honourable defence ; for which merits trium- 
phal ornaments were decreed him, with a noble inscription 
reciting his performances. This year made me a soldier in 
the camp of Tiberius C»sar, having previously held the office 
of tribune. For shortly after his adoption, being sent with 
him into Germany in the post of prsefect of cavalry, succeed- 
ing my father in that office, I was, for nine successive years, 
either as prsefect, or lieutenant-general, a spectator, and, as 
fiir as the mediocrity of mv ability allowed, an assistant in his 
glorious achievements. !^or do I think that any human 

' cm. That he was all in all to every one] Quam in illo lomma'\ omnibus 
/uerinL " How much all things were in him for all." The omnia is an insertion 
of Kranse's, boirowed by him from Lipsios's oonjectare, quhm iUt onmia onmibut 
fuerk. 
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being can have an opportunity of enjoying another spectacle 
like that which I enjoyed, when, throughout the most popu- 
lous part of Italy, and the whole length of the Q-allic pro- 
vinces, the people, on seeing again their former commander, 
who in merit and power was Caesar, before he was so in 
name, congratulated themselves even more warmly than they 
congratulated him. At the very sight of him, tears of joy 
sprung from the eyes of the soldiers, and there appeared 
in then: salutations an unupual degree of spirit, a Mnd of 
exultation, and an eager wish to touch his hand. Nor could 
they restrain themselves from adding, " General, we see you, 
we once more receive you in safety ;" and again, " General, 
I was with you in Anuenia," "I in Eh»tia," "I was re- 
warded by you in Vindelicia," "I in Pannonia," "I in 
Germany ;" all this cannot be described in words, and per- 
haps will scarcely gain belief. 

C V. G^rmanv was entered without delay ; the Caninefates, 
the Attuarii, the Bructeri, were subdued; the Cherusci 
were again received into submission; the river Visurgis, 
afterwards rendered remarkable by a disaster of our troops, 
was crossed ; the parts beyond it were penetrated ; while 
CsBsar assumed to himself all the most laborious and danger- 
ous parts of the war, employing, in those which were attended 
with less hazard, the services of Sentius Satuminus, who was 
then his father's deputy in Germany ; a man of manifold 
virtues, diligent, active, provident, able to sustain military 
duties, as weU as eminently skjlled in them ; but who, when 
business gave place to leisure, iwastedjhis time in expensive 
indulgences, yet in such a maimer, that he might rather be 
called splendid and gay, than luxurious or indolent. Of 
his mentorious and celebrated consulship we have already 
spoken. The campaign of that year was protracted to the 
month of December, and rewarded our exertions with abun- 
dant success. His filial affection drew Cssar to Bome, 
though the Alps were rendered almost impassable by the 
winter ; but in the beginning of spring the necessity of pro- 
tecting the empire recalled him to Germany, in the heart of 
which coimtry, at the source of the river Lupia^, the general 
at his departure had fixed his winter quarters. 

1 GV. Lupia] Now called Ltppe; a river of Westphalia, rising in the bishopric 
of PaderboTD, and runnizig into the Bhine near Wesel. 
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CVI. Gtood gods ! For how large a volume did we achieve 
sufficient exploits in the following summer, under the com- 
mand of Tiberius OaBsar ! The whole eitent of Germany was 
traTersed by omr army ; nations were conquered that were 
ahnost unknown to us even in name, llie tribes of the 
Cauchians were reduced to submission; ail their youth, 
infinite in number, gigantic in size, strongly guarded by the 
nature of the country, dehvered up their weapons, and, with 
tiieir leaders, surrounded by troQps of our soldiers gKttering 
in arms, prostrated themselves b^ore the general's tribunal. 
The Longobardi, a nation exceeding even the Grermans in 
fierceness, were crushed. In fine, what had never before 
been hoped, much less attempted, the Eoman army carried 
its standards to the distance of four hundred miles from the 
Shine, as far as the Elbe, which flows along the borders of the 
Semnones and Hermunduri ; and, by singnlar good fortune, 
the care of the general, and a proper attention to the seasons, 
a fleet which h^ sailed round the bays of the Ocean, came 
from a sea, previously unheard of and unknown, up the Elbe 
to the same place, and, crowned with victory over many 
nations, and supplied with a vast abundance of all things, 
joined Caesar and his army. 

CVII. I cannot forbear inserting the following incident, 
whatever may be thought of it, among affairs of so much 
greater magnitude. IVkile we were encamped on the hither 
bank of the last-mentioned river, and while the farther bank 
glittered with the armour of the enemy's troops, who, be it 
observed, always drew back at the least movement of our 
ships, one of the barbarians, far advanced in years, of extra- 
ordinary stature, and, as his dress indicated, of the highest 
dignity, embarked in a eaoioe formed of a tree hollowed out, 
such as is common among those nations ; and, managing this 
vessel alone, he advanced as far as the middle of the stream, 
requesting to be allowed, witioout danger to himself to land 
on the bank which we ooeupied with our army, and to see 
CiBsar. This request wzib granted. Having then broi^ht 
bis canoe to the shore, and contemplated G»sar a long tme 
in silence, he said, '' Our young men are certainly mad; they 
worship your divinity in your absence; yet, m your pore- 
sence, choose rather to dread your arms, than to trust your 
faith. Eor my part, Csraar, I have this day, by your per- 
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missioiL and fia.Tocir, seen the gods, of whom I had before cmlj 
heard, and I nerer in my life either wished for, or experi- 
eiuaed, a day of greaib^ happiness." Then, haying obtained 
leaTe to touch his hand, he re»embarked in his little yessel, 
and contrnnallj looking back at Csesar, sailed away to the 
bank occupied by his countrymen. Victorious over eyery 
nation and place that he had approached, Caasar, with his 
army safe and unimpaired, for it had been only once at- 
tacked, and then by a stratagem on the part of the enemy, 
and with great loss to themselves, led back his legions to 
wiAter quarters, and returned to Borne with as much haste 
as he had used in the preceding year. 

CVIIL Nothing now remained to be conquered in Ger- 
many, except the nation of the Marcomanni, who, under the 
command of Maroboduus, had forsaken their original abode, 
and having retired into the interior parts of the country, 
now dwelt in plains surrounded by the Hercynian forest. 
No haste could be an excuse for passing this chieftain with- 
out notice. Maroboduus was of ^tinguished birth, of great 
bodily strength, of a bold, daring spirit, and though a bar- 
barian by birth, was no barbarian in understanding. He 
held a sovereignty over his nation, not gained by party 
struggles or by chance, nor variable at the wiU of his sub- 
jects, but steady and firmly established ; and animated by a 
kingly spirit, he determined to lead away his people far from 
the Bomans, and to proceed to some place, where, being 
beyond the reach of more powerful arms, he might render 
his own supreme. 

CIX. Accordingly, having taken possession of the country 
above m^itioned, ho brought all the neighbouring tribes 
under his dominian, either by force, or on terms of agree- 
ment. He had a guard for the protection of his person ; 
and his army being brought, by continual practice, to a close 
resemblance to the discipline of the Bomans, he advanced 
his power to sudi a height as to become formidable even to 
our empire. Towards uie Bomans he so conducted himself, 
that, though he did not attack us, he plainly showed, that if 
he should be attacked, he had abundance of strength and 
inclination to make resistance. The ambassadors, whom he 
sent to the CsBsars, sometimes presented .his respects, as if 
he were their humble suppliant, and sometinlea spoke for 
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him as their equal. Por nations and individuals revolting 
from us, there was with him a safe refuge ; and he acted the 
part, wholly or with but little dissimulation, of a rival. His 
army, which he had raised to seventy thousand foot, and four 
thousand horse, he prepared, by constant exercise in war- 
fare against his neighbours, for more important business than 
he had then in hand. He was formidable likewise on this 
account, that having Germany on his left and front, Fan- 
nonia on the right, and Noricum at the back of his territory, 
he was dreaded by them all, as being always ready to attack 
them. Nor did he allow Italy to be unconcerned at the 
growth of his power ; for the frontier of his dominions was 
distant little more than two hundred miles from the summit 
of the Alps, which form the boundary of Italy. This man 
and his coimtry, Tiberius CsBsar resolved to attack in the 
following year, on different sides. Sentius Satuminus was 
accordingly directed, after cutting a passage through the 
Hercynian forest, to march his legions through the Catti to 
Boiohoemum, (so the country of Maroboduus is called,) and 
OsBsar himself proceeded to lead the army, which was then 
serving in Illyricum against the Marcomanni, by the way of 
Camuntum, the nearest place in the kingdom of Noricum 
on that side. 

ex. Fortune sometimes frustrates, sometimes retards, 
the purposes of men. Caesar had already prepared winter 
quarters on the Danube, had brought his army within five 
days' march of the enemy's frontier, and had ordered Satur- 
ninus to bring up his forces, (which were at nearly an equal 
distance from the enemy, and were ready to form a junction 
with Caesar in a few days, at the place already mentioned^,) 
when the whole of Pannonia, which had become impatient of 
control from long enjoyment of peace, and Dalmatia, now 
grown up to full strength, having drawn into a confederacy 
all the nations of that region, took up arms in concert;. The 
commands of necessity were consequently preferred to the 
call of glory ; for it was not thought safe to keep the army 
at such a distance in the interior country, and leave Italy 
open to an enemy so near it. Of the states and nations 
which rose in insurrection, the number of men amounted to 

1 ex. At the place already mentioned] In prcedicto hco. Apparently Car- 
nuntum, c 109,^. 
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more than eight hundred thousand ; two hundred thousand 
foot were assembled, well appointed with arms, and nine 
thousand horse. Of this immense multitude, commanded 
by very active and able leaders, one part was intended to 
march against Italy, which joins their country at the con- 
fines of Nauportum and Tergeste ; another part had already 
made an irruption into Macedonia, and a third was appointed 
to guard their own countries. The chief command wa& 
vested in three leaders, the two Batones and Pinnes. With 
regard to the Pannonians, they had all some knowledge, not 
oi3y of the discipline, but also of the language of the Eo- 
mans ; and most of them understood something of letters, 
and were no strangers to exercises of the mind. K'o other 
nation ever entered on war so soon after resolving on it, or 
so speedily put its determinations in execution. Bo man 
citizens were murdered, traders slain, and, in that quarter of 
the country most remote from the general, a vast number of 
soldiers^ cut oif. All Macedonia was reduced by their arms, 
and everything in every part wasted with fire and sword. 
So powerful, indeed, were the apprehensions excited by this 
war, that they shook and alarmed even the steady mmd of 
Augustus Caesar, strengthened as it was by experience in 
wars of such magnitude. 

CXI. Trdops were accordingly levied; all the veterans 
were everywhere called out ; and not only men, but women, 
were compelled to furnish freedmen for soldiers, in proportion 
to their income. The prince was heard to say in the senate, 
that, unless they were on their guard, the enemy might in 
ten days come within sight of the city of Eome. The ser- 
vices of Boman senators and knights were required, accord- 
ing to their promises, in support of the war. But all these 
preparations we shoidd have made in vain, had there been no 
one to direct. The Commonwealth, therefore, requested of 
Augustus to give the command in that war to Tiberius, as 
their best defender. 

In this war, likewise, my humble ability found a post of 
honourable employment. After completing my service in 

1 A vast nnmber of soldiers] Magnus numerus vexiUariorum. What the 
vexUlarii were, is not quite certain. Emesti, in his Excnrsus on the subject, 
subjoined to Tacitus's History, thinks that they were tlroneSf and the same 
as the hastati. 
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the cavahy, and being appointed qussstor, and, though not 
yet a senator, set on an equal footing with senators, and with 
the tribunes of the people elect^^ I led from the city a de- 
tachment of the army, intrusted to me by Augustus, to join 
his son. Then, in ny quffistorsbip^, haying given up my 
chance of a province, i was sent by Augustus as his legate 
to his son ; and what prodigious armies of the enemy did we 
behold^ in that first year ! What opportunities did we im- 
prove, through the wisdom of our leader, so as to exhanst the 
fury of their whole force by dividing it ! With what atten- 
tion'* to the convenience of the men did we see business 
managed, under the orders of the commander ! With what 
wisdom were the winter quarters regulated! How labo- 
riously was the enemy surrounded with guards of our troops, 
so that they might not make their way out, but, destitute of 
provisions, and raging in their confinement, might waste their 
spirit and their strength ! 

CXII. An exploit of Messalinus, in the first campaign of 
this war, happy m the issue, as well as resolute in the effort, 
deserves to be recorded. This man, more noble in spirit 
than even in birth, moat worthy of having Corvinus for his 
father, and of leaving his surname to his brother Ootta, being 
appointed to command in IU3rricum, and, in a sudden insur- 
rection, being surrounded by an army of the enemy, and 
having with him only the twentieth legion, which had then 
but half its complement of men, routed and put to fiight a 
force of twenty thousand ; an achievement for which he was 
honoured with triumphal decorations. 

So Kttle confidence had the barbarians in their numbers, 
and so little reHance on their strength, that wherever Caesar 

> CXI. With the tribmies of the people elect] Designaiis tribums pldns. 
Accordmg to Lipsins, the tribunes of the people were at Uiis period chosen onlj 
from the senators. If so, some particular favoor was shown to Velleius on this 
occasion, allowing him, though not yet a senator, to stand on an eqaality with 
the tribunes. 

3 In my qmestorshSp^ ^«.] After takmg the detachment of the army into Ger- 
many, says Knuse, Velleins seems to haye returned to Bome to enter upon his 
quffistorship ; and then, during the time that he held that office, to haye beea 
again despatched to Gennany by Augustus in the quality of legate, without 
waiting to take a proyince at the expiration of his quaestorsldp. 

* Did we behold] Vidimus. Erause's text hasjudimiust a conjecture of Hein- 
sius. Burman holds to vidimus^ as sayouring less of boastiulness. 

* With what attention, ^.] The tot is here mutilated and obscure. 
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appeared they could not be sure of making any effectual 
effort against him. The division of their army opposed to 
. him, being cut off from provisions at our pleasure (Hr con- 
venience, and reduced to mortal &mine, and neither daring 
to withstand us when we assailed them, nor to engage with 
us yth&L we offered battle and drew up in line before them, 
took post at last chil mount Claudius, and protected them- 
selves with a fortification. But another division, which had 
poured out to meet an army brought from the transmarine 
paK>vinces by Aulus Gsdcina and Plautius Silvanus, both of 
whom had been consuls, surrounding five of our legions, with 
the auxiliary troops and royal cavalry, (for Eh^metaLces, 
king of Thrace, had joined these two generals, bringing a 
large body of Thraciaus to assist in the war,) gave them 
such B, blow as had nearly proved fii^tal to them all. The 
king's cavalry was routed ; the horse of the allies put to 
fiight ; the cohorts were forced to retreat ; and even at the 
standards of thb legions^ some confiision took place. But 
the courage of the Boman soldiers, on that occasion, gained 
them more honour ..than they lefb to their officers, who, 
widely differing from the practice of the commander-in-chief, 
found themselves in the midst of the enemy, before they had 
ascertained from their scouts in which direction they lay. 
In this perilous emergency, (when some of the milita^ tri- 
bunes were slain, with one prefect of the camp, and some 
prefects of the cohorts, the centurions, also, not having 
escaped, for some of the first rank were ialled,) the legions, 
encouraging one another, made a charge upon the enemy, 
and, not content with standing their ground against them, 
broke their line, and gained an unexpected victory. 

About this time, Agrippa^, who had been adopted by his 
natural grand&ther, on the same day with Tibenus, and had 
in the two last years begun to discover his real character, 
plunging into profligacy with extraordinary depravity of 
mind and feeling, alienated from himiself the affection of his 
father by adc^tion, who was also his grandfather^ ; and soon 

1 CXn, At the standards of the legions] Apud mgwxr-Ugiomm, Eranse takes 
mgna for wOeriior adei. Is apud aigna the same as apudvesMaioB, in Ernesti's 
sense of vextUaru t See note on c 110. 

3 Agrippa] See c. 104, inU, 

s Also his gnnd&ther] An inadvertent repetition; "natoral grandfather" 
oconrring above. 
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after, sinking every day deeper into vice, lie met an end 
suitable to the madness of his conduct. 

CXIII. You may now, Marcus Yinicius, conceive CsBsar as 
great in the character of a leader in war, as you see him in 
that of a prince in peace. ^Yhen he had united his forces, 
those imder his immediate conunand, and those who had 
joined him as auxiliaries, and had brought into one camp 
ten legions, more than seventy auxiliary cohorts, fourteen 
squadrons of horse, more than ten thousand veterans, a great 
number of volunteers, and the numerous cavalry of the king, 
(in short, so great an army, as had never been seen in one 
place since the civil wars,) every one was rejoiced at the 
sight, feeling the utmost confidence of success from their 
numbers. But the general, the best judge of his own pro- 
ceedings, preferring the advantageous to the showy, and, 
as I alwajrs saw him act in every war, pursuing wliat was 
eligible in itself, not what was generally recommended, 
having allowed the army that had joined him to rest a few 
days, to recruit the strength of the men after their march, 
and having decided that it rendered his force too large to be 
kept in order, and too unwieldly to be properljr managed, he 
resolved to send it away ; and, after accompanying it through 
a long and most fatiguing march, the diflBlculty of which can 
hardly be described, (in order that as none would venture to 
attack the whole, so the whole, each nation from apprehension 
for its own territories, might abstain from attackmg either of 
the parties on their separation,) he sent it back to the parts 
from which it came, and returning himself to Siscia^, in the . 
beginning of a very severe winter, appointed lieutenant- 
generals, of whom I was one, to command the several divisions 
in winter quarters. 

CXIV. His conduct was truly amazing, not ostentatious, 
but distinguished by real and solid virtue and usefulness, 
most delightful to experience, most exemplary in its humanity. 
During the whole time of the G-erman and Pannonian wars, 
not one of us, or of those who preceded or followed our 
steps, was at any time sick, but his recovery and health were 
promoted by Caesar with as much care, as if his thoughts, 
which were obliged to attend to such an infinite variety of 

^ CXIII. Siscia] In Pannonia, now Sisseck, at the confluence of the Save and 
Colapis. 
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laborious business, had no employment but this alone. 
There was a carriage kept always in readiness for such as 
wanted it, and a litter for general use, of which I, as well 
as others, experienced the benefit. Physicians, too, proper 
kinds of fooa, and the warm bath, introduced for that sole 
purpose, contributed to the health of all. Houses and 
domestics, indeed, were wanting, but no accommodation that 
could either be afibrded or desired in them. To this I shall 
add what every one, who was present on the occasions, will 
readily acknowledge to be true, as well as the other circum- 
stances that I have mentioned. The general alone always 
travelled on horseback^ ; he alone, with those whom he in- 
vited during the greater part of the summer campaigns, sat 
at meals^. To such as forbore to follow this strict mode of 
living, he was very indulgent, provided they did no harm by 
their example ; he frequently admonished and reproved, very 
rarely punished ; acting a middle part, dissembling his know- 
ledge of most faults, and preventing the commission of others. 
The winter contributed much to bring the war to a conclu- 
sion. In the following summer, all Pannonia begged for 
peace; so that the remains of war were confined to Dal- 
matia. So many thousands of brave men who had lately 
threatened Italy with slavery, surrendering their arms, 
(which they had employed at a river called Bathinus^), and 
prostrating themselves at the knees of Caesar, together with 
Bato and Pines, leaders of high reputation, one captive, 
the other submitting, formed a scene which I hope to de- 
scribe at large in my regular history. In autumn, the vic- 
torious army was led back into winter quarters ; and the com- 
mand in chief of all the troops was given by Caesar to Marcus 
Lepidus, a man in fame and fortune nearest to the Caesars ; 
and every one, the longer and better he knows and becomes 
acquainted with him, the more he loves and admires him, 
and acknowledges him to be a credit to the great names from 
which he is descended. 

CXV. Caesar now turned his thoughts and arms to the 

1 CXIV. On horseback] " Not in any carriage, or lectica," Ruhnken. 

« Sat at meals] Ccmavit stdens. Not reclining on a couch. 

> Batbinus] As this name for a river occurs in no other writer, Krause 
snggests that we should read Bacuntius, now Bosset, a river mnning into the 
Save. 
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remaizung part of the war in Dalmatia ; in which country, 
how uBeful an assistant and lieutenant-general he found in 
my brother, Magius Celer Velleianus, is testified by his own 
and his Other's declaration; and the record of the high 
honours conferred on him by Gsesar at his triumph, con&rms 
it. Li the beginning of the summer, Lepidus, having drawn 
out the army from winter quarters, and making his way to 
join his general Tiberius, through nations unimpairea in 
strength, still free from the calamities of war, an^ in con- 
sequence, daring and ferocious, he succeeded, after struggling 
with the difficulty of the passes, and the force of the enemy, 
and making great havoc of those who opposed him, cutting 
down their com, burning their houses, and slaughteriDg tbeh? 
men, in reaching the quarters of Csesarj before whom he 
appeared exulting with victory and laden with spoil. In 
reward for these services, which, if performed on his own ac- 
count, would have entitled him to a triumph, he was honoured 
with triumphal decorations ; the wiU of the senate concurring 
with the judgment of the princes. That summer brought 
this important war to a conclusion, for the Ferustee and 
Desitiates of Dalmatia, notwithstanding that they were almost 
impregnably secured by their mountamous countries, by the 
fierceness of their temper, by their surprising military skill, 
and more especially by the narrow passes of their forests, 
were at length, after bemg brought to the utmost extremities, 
reduced to quiet, not by the orders, but by the arms and 
personal exertions, of Csesar himself. In all this great war 
m Germany, I could observe nothing more noble, nothing 
more deserving of admiration, than that the gena:^ never 
thought any opportunity of success so attractive as to justify 
a squandermg of the lives of his soldiers ; he ever judged the 
safest means the most honourable, and preferred the appro- 
bation of his conscience to the acquisition of fame ; nor were 
the counsels of the general ever swayed by the feelings of 
the army, but the army was always guided by the wisdom of 
the general. 

CXVI. In the Dalmatian war, Gtermanicus, being sent for- 
ward into various places of difficulty and danger, exhibited great 
proofs of courage ; andVibius Postamus, who had been consul, 
and was governor of Dalmatia, obtained, by his activity and 
diligence m the service, the distinction of triumphal decora- 
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tioxLs; which honour, a few years before, Passienus an^^ 
Cossiis, men celebrated for certain virtiies of op^site kinds, ^ 
had attained in A&ica. Eut Cossua converted ^s testimony 
of his success into a surname for his son^, a youth formed by 
nature as a pattern of every virtue. Lucius Apronius, who 
shared in the actions of Postumus, merited, by his excellent 
conduct in that service, those honours which he afterwards 
obtained. I wish that it were not proved by more remarkable 
instances how much Portune rules in everything ; but in cases . 
of this kind her power may be abundantly recognised ; for 
i^ilius Lamia, a man of primitive manners, who always tem- 
pered with humanity the severity of old times, failed, after 
discharging the most honourable employments, in Germany, 
myricum, and AJfrica, not of deservmg, but of an Oj^por- 
tunity of obtaining triumphal honours. Aulus Licinius 
Nerva Silianus, too, son of Publius Silius^ a man whom not 
even those who knew him could sufficiently admire, was pre- 
maturely snatched away by hie, (all the hopes of an excellent 
citizen and most upright commander being cut off,) and pre- 
vented from enjoying the fruit of the prince's distinguished 
friendship, and fromattaiaing a height of exultation as lofby 
as iJiat of his father. If any one shall say that I looked for 
a place for mentioning these men, he will but charge me with 
what I readily admit ; for candidly to do justice, without ex- 
ceeding the truth, is no subject of accusation in the eyes of 
the rightrminded. 

CXYII. Caesar had but just concluded the war in Pan- 
nonia and Dalmafcia, when, within five days after the final 
termination of it, mournful news [arrived^] from Germany ; 
that Yams was killed, three legions cut to pieces, as many 
troops of cavalry, and six cohorts ; the only favour allowed to 
us by Fortune being, that [this calamity did not happen] 
while the commander-in-chief was still engaged [in the 
Dalmatic war, when the rebellious Germans might have 
formed a junction with the enemv in that countiy.] But 
the occasion, and the character of the leader, demand some 
attention. Quintilius Varus was bom of a noble rather than 
illustrious &mily, was of a mild disposition, of sedate man- 

1 CXVI. A snrname for his son] He left to his son the sonuune GaatuUctu, 
* CXVII. Armed] The verb is wanting in the original, as well as the words 
inclosed in brackets below, which are suggested bj Vossius. 
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f0rrs, and, being somewhat indolent as well in body as in 
Jinind, was more accustomed to ease in a camp than to action 
in the field. How fer he was from despising money, Syria, 
of which he had been governor, afforded proof; for, going a 
poor man into that rich province, he became a rich man, and 
left it a poor province. Being appointed commander of the 
army in Germany, he imagined that the inhabitants had 
nothing human but the voice^ and limbs, and that men who 
could not be tamed by the sword, might be civilised by law. 
With this notion, having marched into the heart of Germany, 
as if among people who delighted in the sweets of peace, he 
spent the summer in deciding controversies, and ordering the 
pleadings before a tribunal. 

CXVIII. But those people, though a person imacquainted 
with them would hardly believe it, are, while extremely 
fiavage, exquisitely artful, a race, indeed, formed by nature for 
deceit; and, accordingly, by introducing fictitious disputes 
one after another, by sometimes prosecuting each other for 
pretended injuries, and then returning thanks for the decision 
of these suits by Eoman equity, for the civilisation of their 
barbarous state by this new system, and for the termination 
by law of disputes which used to be determined by arms, they 
at length lulled Quintilius into such a perfect feeling of 
security, that he fancied himself a city praetor dispensing 
justice in the forum, instead of the commander of an army in 
the middle of Germany. It was at this time that a youth of 
illustrious birth, the son of Segimer, prince of that nation, 
named Arrainius, brave in action, quick in apprehension, and 
of activity of mind far beyond the state of barbarism, showing 
in his eyes and countenance the ardour of his feelings, (a 
youth who had constantly accompanied our army in the 
former war, and had obtained the privileges of a Soman 
citizen, and the rank of a knight,) took advantage of the 
general's indolence to perpetrate an act of atrocity, not un- 
wisely judging that no man is more easily cut off tnan he who 
feels no fear, and that security is very frequently- the com- 
mencement of calamity. He communicated his thoughts at 
first to a few, and afterwards to more, stating to them, and 
assuring them, that the Romans might be cut off by sur- 

^ Nothing human but the voice, ^c] ^'He thought them mere brutes, and 
therefore undertook their transformation into men." Krattse, 
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prise ; he then proceeded to add action to resolution, and 
fixed a time for carrying a plot into effect. Notice of his 
intention was given to Varus by Segestes, a man of that 
nation, worthy of credit, and of high rank ; but fate was not 
to be opposed by warnings, and had already darkened the 
mental vision of the Eoman general. Such, indeed, is the 
nature of things, that, in general, when the gods^ design to 
reverse a man's good fortune, they perplex his thoughts, 
and, what is most distressing, make it appear that his suffer- 
ings happen to him through his own fault, so that accident 
is laid to the account of guilt. Varus refused to credit the 
information, asserting that he felt a trust in the good-will of 
the people, proportioned to his kindness towards them. How- 
ever, after this first premonition, there was no time left for 
a second. 

CXIX. The circumstances of this most dreadful calamity, 
than which none more grievous ever befel the Eomaos in a 
foreign country, since the destruction of Crassus in Parthia, 
I will endeavour to relate in my larger history, as has been 
done by others. At present we can only lament the whole. 
An army unrivalled in bravery, the flower of the Eoman 
troops in discipUne, vigour, and experience in war, was 
brought, through the supineness of its leader, the perfidy of 
the enemy, and the cruelty of Fortune, into a situation utterly 
desperate, (in which not even an opportunity was allowed 
the men of extricating themselves by fighting, as they wished, 
some being even severely punished by the general, for using 
Eoman arms with Eoman spirit,) and, hemmed in by woods, 
lakes, and bodies of the enemy in ambush, was entirely cut 
off by those foes whom they had ever before slaughtered like 
cattle, and of whose life and death the mercy or severity of 
the Eomans had always been the arbitrator. The leader 
showed some spirit in dying, though none in fighting ; for, 
imitating the example of his father and grandfather, he ran 
himself through with his sword. Of two prefects of the 
camp, Lucius Eggius gave as honourable an example of 
valour as Ceionius gave of baseness ; for, after the sword had 
destroyed the greater part of the army, Ceionius advised a 
surrender, choosing to die by the hand of an executioner 

> CXVIII. When the gods, ^c] A repetition of the sentiment at the end of 
C.57. 
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rather tlian in battle. Numoniufi Yala, a lieuteoaat-general 
under Yaros, who in other cases conducted himself as a 
modest and well-meaning man, was, on this occasion, guilty 
of abominable treachery ; for, leaving tke infantry uncovered 
by the cavalry, he fled with the horse of the allies, and afc* 
tempted to reach the Ehine. But Portune took vengeance 
on his misdeed ; for he did not survive his deserted coun- 
trj/men, but perished in the act of desertion. The savage 
enemy mangl^ the half-burnt body of Varus ; his head was 
cut off, and brought to Maroboduus, and being sent by him 
to Gsesar, was at length honoured witk budal in the sepul- 
chre of his &mily. 

CXX. On receiving this intelligence, CsBsar hurried home . 
to his father ; and the constant patron of tke Soman empire 
undertook its cause as usual. He was despatched to Ger- 
many, he secured the peace of QauL, arranged the troops, 
fortified garrisons, and estimating himself by his own gr^t- 
ness, not by the confidence of the enemy who threatened 
Italy with an invasion like that of the Oimbri and.TeutoneBy . 
crossed the Ehine with his army. He thus made war upcHi. 
a nation whom his father and kis country would have been 
satisfied with keeping at a distance ; he penetrated into tke 
interior, opened roads, wasted the lands, burned the kouses, 
overthrew all opposition, and tken, witk abundance of glory, 
and witkout losmg a man of tkose wko crossed tke river, 
returned to winter quarters. Let duje credit be given to 
Lucius Aspremas, wko, serving as lieutenant-general under 
kis uncle varus, saved, by kis manly and. active exertions, 
a body of two legions wkick ke commanded, from skaring ia 
tkat oreadM calamity ; and by going down speedily to ike 
lower winter quarters, confirmed tke allegiance of tke nations 
on tke kither side of tke Ekine, wkick kad now begun to 
waver. But some people, wkile tkey allow tkat ke saved 
tke living, are stUl of opinion, tkat ke diskonestly poss^sed 
kimself of tke property of tkose skin witk Varus, and, as fiuc 
as ke pleased, made himself the heir of ike slaughtered army. 
The bravery of a prefect of the camp, too, named Lucius 
Caeditius, and of a par^ with him who were surrounded by 
a vast multitude of (Germans at Alison, is much to hd 
praised ; for, by forming their plans with judgment, using 
vigilant foresight, and watching their opportunity, they sur- 
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mounted difficulties which want rendered insupportable, and. 
the force of the enemy almost insuperal)le, and opened for 
themselvesmth the sword a passage to their friends. Hence 
it is evident, that Varus, in other cases oertainlj a man of 
charact^ and of good intentions, lost, himself, and that nolde 
amrjr, rather through want of conduct in the commander^ . 
than through deficiency of courage in the soldiery. WMe 
the Germans were venting their rage on the prisoners, an 
act deserving of renown was performed. by CsbEub Caldus, a 
youth who did credit to his ancient family ; he took hold of 
a part of the chains with which he was bound, and dashed it 
against his head with such force, that his blood and brains: 
gushed out together, amd he immediately expired. 

GXXI. The siune courage and good fortune which had 
animated Tiberius at the beginning of his command, still 
continued to attend him. After he had broken down the 
force of the enemy in various expeditions by land and sea, 
and had settled important a£&.irs in Gaul, and composed, by 
coercion more than by punishment, the most violent commo*- 
tions of the populace at Yienne; and after the senate and 
people of Borne, on a request being made by his £ftther, that 
he might be invested with authority equal to his own in all 
the provinces and armies, had passed a decree to that effect, 
(for it would indeed have been unreasonable, if what he had 
secured should not be under his command, and if he, who 
was the first to bring succour, should not be thought en- 
titled to a share of honour,) he returned to Bome, and 
celebrated his triumph over Pannonia and Dahnatia, which 
had been long due to him, but had been deferred on account 
of the continuance of the wars. His triumph was magnifi- 
cent, but who can be surprised at magnificence in a G»sar ? 
Who, however, will not admire the £aidness of Fortune in 
this, that £a.me did not tell us, as was usual, that all the 
greatest leaders of the enemy were slain, but that the 
triumph displayed them to us in chains ? On this occasion 
my brother and I had the happiness of accompanying him, 
among the most eminent personages, and those honoured 
with the principal distinctions. 

OXXIl. Among other instances in which the singular 
moderation of Tiberius GsBsar shines forth conspicuously, 
this claims our admiration, that although, beyond all doubt, 
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he merited seven triumphs, he was yet satisfied with three. 
For who can doubt that, for reducing Armenia, fixing a king 
on its throne, (on whose head he placed the diadem with 
his own hand,) and for regulating the afiairs of the east, he 
ought to have enjoyed a triumph ? Or that, for his victories 
over the Bhsti and Yindelici, he deserved to enter the city 
in « triumphal car ? And when, after his adoption, he ex- 
hausted the strength of Germany in three years of continued 
war, the same honour ought to have been offered him, and 
accepted by him. Again, after the disaster of the army of 
Varus, the rapid subjugation of the same Germany ought 
to have furnished a tnumph for the same consummate gene- 
ral. But with respect to him you can hardly determine 
whether you should admire more his extraordinary exertions 
amid toil and danger, or his moderation with regard to 
honours. 

CXXIII. We have now arrived at a period in which very 
great apprehension prevailed. For Augustus Csesar, having 
sent his grandson Gkrmanicus to finish the remainder of the 
war in Germany, and intending to send his son Tiberius into 
Illyricum, to settle in peace what he had subdued in war, 
proceeded with the latter into Campania, with the design 
of escorting him, and at the same time to be present at the 
exhibition of athletic sports, which the Neapolitans had re- 
solved to give in honour of him. Although he had before 
this felt symptoms of debility and declining health, yet, as 
the vigour of his mind withstood them, he accompanied his 
son, and, parting from him at Beneventum, proceeded to 
Nola ; where, finding that his health grew worse every day, 
and weU knowing whose prese;ice was requisite to the accom- 

Elishment of his wish to leave all things in safety after him, 
e hastily recalled his son, who hurried back to the father of 
his country, and arrived earlier than was expected. Augustus 
then dechured that his mind was at ease ; and being folded in 
the embrace of Tiberius, to whom he recommended the ac- 
complishment of his father's views and his own, he resigned 
himself to die whenever the fates should ordain. He was in 
some degree revived by the sight and conversation of the 
person most dear to him ; but the destinies soon overpower- 
mg every efibrt for his recovery, and his body resolving itself 
into its first principles, he restored to heaven his celestial 
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spirit, in the seveiity-sixth year of his age, and in the consu- 
late of Pompey and Apuleius. 

CXXIV. The universal apprehensions excited by this 
event; the alarm of the senate, the consternation of the 
people, the fears of the world, and the narrow line between 
safety and destruction on which we stood on that occasion, 
I have neither leisure to describe in this hasty narrative, 
nor can he, who has leisure, describe satisfactorily. One 
thing I can join with the voice of the public in declaring, that 
whereas we had dreaded the total rum of the world, we did 
not perceive that it felt the slightest shock ; and so powerfol 
was the majesty of one man, that there was no occasion for 
arms, either to* protect the good, or restrain the bad. Yet 
there was one struggle, as it may be called, in the state, 
between the senate and people of Eome on one side, insisting 
on CsBsar's assuming his father's station, and himself on the 
other, desiring leave to stand on a level with his countrymen, 
instead of acting in the exalted character of a prince. At 
length he was overcome by reason, not by the attractions of 
honour ; because he saw that whatever he did not take under 
his care would be lost. His case was singular in this, that he 
refused the sovereignty almost as long as others fought to 
obtain it. After he had seen his fe,ther restored to heaven, 
and had paid respect to his body with human, and to his name 
with Divine honours, the first act of his administration waa 
the regulation of the elections, on a plan left by the deified 
Augustus in his own handwriting. At this time, my brother 
and I had the honour, as Caesar's candidates^, of being elected 
praetors, in the places next to men of the highest rank, and 
the priests ; and we were remarkable in being the last recom- 
mended by Augustus, and the first by Tiberius Caesar. 

CXXV. The Commonwealth quickly reaped the fruit of its 
determination and its wish ; and we soon learned what we 
must have suffered if that wish had not been complied with, 
and how greatly we had gained by its being fulfilled. For 
the army which was serving in G^ermany under the command 
of Germanicus, and the legions which were in Illyricum, 
being both seized at the same time with a kind of outrageous 
fury, and a violent passion for spreading universal disorder, 

> CXXIV. Csesar^s candidates] CandidaiU Ccuaris, That is, brought for. 
ward and recommended by Caesar. See Suet Aug., c. 56 ; Qtiintil., vi., 8. 
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d^nanded a new leader, a new constitution, a new republic ; 
they even had the confidence to threaten that they would 
give laws to the senate, and to the prince ; and thej at- 
tenmted to fix the lunount of their pay, and the period of their 
service. They proceeded even to use their arms ; the sword 
was drawn ; and the impunity which was allowed them broke 
forth almost into the extremity of violence. Thpy wanted, 
indeed, a head, to lead them against their country, but 
tiiere were numbers ready to follow. Howerer, the loatare 
wisdom of the veteran emperor, who, refusing most of their 
demands^ promised some indulgences without lowering his 
dignity, soon allayed and suppressed all tikese outrageous 
proceedings ; severe vengeance being inflicted on the authors 
of the mutiny, and milder punishment on the rest. On this 
occasion, as Germanicus exerted his usual activity, so 
Drosus, who was sent by his father expressly to extinguish 
the flame of this militaiy tumult, blazing, as it was, vdth 
enormous fury, enforced the ancient and primitive discipline, 
and by strong measures, though not without danger to him- 
self^, put a stop to those excesses, so pernicious both in 
the act and in the example ; and reduced to obedience the 
soldiers that pressed around him, by the aid of the very 
swords with which he was beset. In these eflbrts he found 
an excellent assistant in Junius Blssus, a man of whom it is 
difficult to decide whether his services were greater in the 
camp or in the city. A few years afber, being proconsul in 
A&ica, he gained triumphal decorations, and the title of 
imperator. And being entrusted with the presidency of 
Spain, and the command of the army there, he was able, by 
his excellent abiUties, and with the reputation which he had 
gained in the war in Ulyricum, to keep the province in per- 
fect peace and tranquiUiiy ; for while his fidelity to the 
emperor led him to adopt the most salutary measures, he had 
likewise ample authority to carry into execution what he 
planned. His care and fidelity were closely copied by Dola- 
bella, a man of the noblest simplicity of character, when he 
commanded on the coast of lUyncum. 

CXXVI. Of the transactions of the last sixteen years, 
which have passed in the view, and are firesh in the memory 
^ GXXV. Not without danger to himself] AndpiHa dbi. These words are 
in some way corrupt ; and the sentence is otherwise defective. 
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of all, who shall presume to give a fiill account? Cssar 
deified his parent, not by arbitraiy authority, but by paving 
religious respect to his character. He did not call lum a 
diyinity, but made him one. In that time, credit has been 
restored to mercantile affairs, sedition has been banished 
from the forum, corruption from the Campus Martins, and 
discord from the senate-house ; justice, equity, and industry, 
which had long lain buried in neglect, have been reyived in 
the state; antiiority has been given to the magistrates, 
majesty to the senate, and solemnity to the courts of 
justice ; the dissensions in the theatre^ have been suppressed, 
and all men have had either a desire excited in them, or a 
necessity imposed on them, of acting with integrity. Vir- 
tuous acts are honoured, wicked deeds are punished. The 
humble respects the powerful, without dreading him ; the 
powerful takes precedence of the humble without contemn- 
mg him. When were provisions more moderate in price? 
"When were the blessings of peace more abundant ? Au- 
gustan peace, diffiised over all the re^ons of the east and 
the west, and all that lies between the south and north, 
preserves every comer of the world free from all dread of 
predatory molestation. Fortuitous losses, not only of indi- 
viduals, out of cities, the munificence of the prince is ready 
to relieve. The cities of Asia have been repaired; the 
provinces have been secured from the oppression of their 
governors. Honour promptly rewards the deserving, and 
the punishment of the guilij, if slow, is certain^. Interest 
gives place to justice, solicitation to merit. Eor the best 
of princes teaches his countrymen to act rightly by his own 
practice; and, while he is the greatest in power, is still 
greater in ezf^ple. 

GXXyn; It is seldom that men who have arrived at 
eminence, have not had powerfril coadjutors in steering the 
course of their fortunes ; thus the two Scipios had the two 
Laslii, whom they set in every respect on a level with them- 

I CXXVT. Dissensions in the theatre] These were not of so small importance 
as might be supposed, being sometimes attended with great bloodshed. See Suet. 
Tib., c. 67; Tadt. Ann., l, 77. 

* If slow, is certain] Sera, aed aUqua, Lipsins wonld read aed aqva, but 
Grater and others think that aHfua may be right; L e. 9ome pooishment is sure 
to follow. •#*" 
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selves; thus the emperor Augustus had Marcus Agrippa, 
and after him Statflius Taurus. The newness of these 
men's families proved no obstruction to their attainment of 
many consulships and triumphs, and of sacerdotal ofBces in 
great numbers. For great affairs demand great co-operators ; 
(in small matters^, the smallness of assistance does not mar 
the proceedings;) and it is for the interest of the public, 
that what is necessary for business should be eminent in 
dignity, and that usefulness should be fortified with influence. 
In conformity vrith these examples, Tiberius Caesar has had, and 
still has, -Silius Sejanus, a most excellent coadjutor in all the 
toils of government, a man whose father was chief of the 
equestrian order, and who on his mother's side is connected 
with some of the most illustrious and ancient families, en- 
nobled by high preferments j who has brothers, cousins, 
and an uncle, of consular rank; who is remarkable for 
fidelity in the discharge of his duties, and for ability to en- 
dure fatigue, the constitution of his body corresponding with 
the vigour of his mind ; a man of pleasing gravity, and of 
imaffected cheerfulness ; appearing, m the despatch of busi- 
ness, like a man quite at ease ; assuming nothing to himself, 
and hence receiving every honour ; always deeming himself 
inferior to other men's estimation of him ; calm in looks and 
conversation, but in mind indefatigably vigilant. 

CXXVIII. In esteem for Sejanus's virtues, the judgment 
of the public has long vied with that of the prince. Nor is 
it at all new vdth the senate and people of Eome, to con- 
sider the most meritorious as the most noble. The men of 
old, before the first Punic war, three bunded years ago, ex- 
alted to the summit of dignity Titus Coruncanius, a man of 
no family, bestowing on him, beside other honours, the 
office of chief pontiff; they promoted Spurius Carvilius, a 
man of equestrian birth, and afterwards Marcus Cato, an- 
other new man, (not a native citizen, but bom at Tusculum,) 
as well as Mummius Achaicus, to consulships, censorships, 
and triumphs. And they who considered Caius Marius, a 
man of the most obscure .origin, as unquestionably the first 
in the Eoman nation, before his sixth consulship ; who had 
so high an esteem for Marcus Tullius, that he could obtain, 

' CXXVII. In small matters, ^.] "If the words be Velleius's, the observa- 
tion is triflmg, and utterly unworthy of him." KrauM. 
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almost by his sole recommendation, the highest offices for 
whomsoever he chose ; and who refused nothing to Asinius 
Pollio, which men of the noblest birth had to obtain with 
infinite labour, were certainly of opinion that he who pos- 
sessed the greatest virtues, was entitled to the greatest 
honours. The natural imitation of other men's examples 
led CsBsar to make trial of Sejanus, and occasioned Sejanus 
to bear a share of the burdens of the prince ; and induced 
the senate and people of Eome cheerfully to call to the 
guardianship of their safety him whom they saw best quali- 
fied for the charge. 

CXXIX. Having e3diibited a general view of the ad- 
ministration of Tiberius CsBsar, let us now enumerate a few 
particulars respecting it. "With what wisdom did he bring 
to Eome Ehascuporis, the murderer of Cotys, his own 
brother's son, and partner in the kingdom, employing in 
that affair the services of Pomponius Elaccus, a man of 
(^onsular rank, naturally inclined to all that is honourable, 
and by pure virtue always meriting fame, but never eagerly 
pursuing it ! "With what solemnity as a senator and a judge, 
not as a prince, does he * * * hear^ causes in person ! How 
speedily did he crush * * * * 2 when he became ungrateful, 
and attemj)ted innovations! With what precepts did he 
form the mind of his Germanicus, and train him in the rudi- 
ments of war in his own camp, so that he afterwards hailed 
him the conqueror of Germany! What honours did he 
heap on him m his youth, the magnificence of his triumph 
corresponding to the grandeur of his exploits ! How often 
has he honoured the people with donations ! How readily 
has he, when he could do it with the sanction of the senate^ 
supplied senators with property suitable to their rank^ 
neither encouraging extravagance, nor suffering honourable 
poverty to be s&ipped of dignity ! In what an honourable 
style did he send his Germanicus to the transmarine pro- 
vinces ! With what energy, employing Drusus as a minister 
and coadjutor in his plsms, did he force Maroboduus, who 

1 CXXIX. Does he • * * hear] Pretsiua audit The yrardprestius^ which 
can hardly be sound, thoagh Perizonins tries to defend it, I have not attempted 
to translate. 

^ Did he cmah * * *] Whose name should fill this blank is doubtful Krause 
thinks that of ArcheUras, Idng of Cappadocia. 

2k 
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waa clinging to the soil of the kingdom which he had pos- 
sessed, to come forth, like a serpent concealed in the earth, 
(let me speak without offence to his majesty,) by the salu- 
tary charms of his counsels! How honourably, yet how 
far from negligently, does he keep watch over him ! How 
formidable a war, excited by the Grallic chief Sacrovir and 
Julius Elorus, did he suppress, and with such amazing ex- 
pedition and energy, that the Eoman people learned that 
they were conquerors, before they knew that they were at 
war, and the news of victory outstripped the news of the 
danger! The African war too, penlous as it was, and 
daily increasing in strength, was quickly ta^ninated under 
his auspices and direction. 

CXaX. "What structures has he erected in his own name, 
and those of his family ! With what dutiful munificence, 
even exceeding belief, is he building a temple to his fath^ ! 
With how laudable a generosity of disposition is he repairing 
even the buildings of CnsBus rompey, that were consuin^ 
by fire! Whatever has been at any time conspicuously 
great, he regards as his own, and under his protection. With 
what libendity has he at all times, and particularly at the 
recent fire on the Cs&lian Mount, repaired the losses of people 
of all conditions out of his own property ! With what perfect 
ease to the public does he manage the raising of troops, a 
business of constant and extreme apprehension, without the 
consternation attendant on a levy ! If either nature allows 
us, or the humility of man may take upon itself, to make a 
modest complaint of such things to the gods, what has he 
deserved that, in the first place, Dmsus Libo should form his 
execrable plots ; and, in the next, that Silius and Piso should 
follow his example, one of whom he raised to dignity, the 
other he promoted ? That I may pass to greater matters, 
(though he accounted even these very great,) what has he 
deserved, that he should lose his sons in their youth, or his 
grandson by Drusus ? But we have only spoken of causes for 
sorrow, we must now come to occasions of shame. With what 
violent griefs, Marcus Vinicius, has he felt his mind tortured 
in the last three years I How long has his heart been con- 
sumed with affliction, and, what is most unhappy, such as he 
was obliged to conceal, while he was compelled to grieve, and 
to feel indignation and shame, at the conduct of his daughter- 
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in-law^ and his grandson^ ! And the sorrows of this period 
have been aggravated by the loss of his most excellent 
mother, a vroman who resembled the gods more than human 
beings ; and whose power no man ever felt but in the relief 
of distress or the conferring of honour. 

CXXXI. Let our book be concluded with a prayer. 
O Jupiter Capitolinus, O Jupiter Stator ! O Mars Gradivus, 
author of the Roman name ! Vesta, guardian of the eternal 
fire ! O all ye deities who have exalted the present magnitude 
of the Eoman empire to a position of supremacy over the 
world, guard, preserve, and protect, I entreat and conjure 
you, in the name of the Commonwealth, our present state, 
our present peace, [our present prince^!] And when he 
shallhave completed a long course on earth, grant him suc- 
cessors to the remotest ages, and such as shaU have abilities 
to supjjort the empire of the world as powerfully as we have 
seen him support it ! All the just designs of our country- 
men * * * * 

» GXXX. Danghter-in-law] Agrippma,thewifeof Gennanicna. 

« Grandson] Nero, the son of Germanicos. Velleius merely echoes the calum- 
mes of Tiberins on both these characters. 

» CXXXI. [Our present prince!] The words bunc prwdpem, which the text 
reqnires, are supplied from a conjecture of Lipsius. The conclusion of the prayer 
is imperfect. 
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ABOBianrEB of Italy, C.j 6 

Aoerrans made Roman citizens, Y., L 14 

Achsean war, Fl., ii. 16 

Achieans driven out of Laoonia, Y., 1. 3. 
Defeated by Metollus, Yy i. 11. Sub- 
dued by Mummius, v., ii. 38 

Achaia. Greece so called by the Romans, 
FL, ii. 7. Joins Antiochus, Fl., ii 8 

Acilius Glabrio, FL, ii. 8 

Actium, battle of, Fl., iv. 11 ; Y., ii. 84 

Adherbal, son of Mioipsa, J., S. At- 
tacked by Jugurtha, and flees to 
Rome, J., 13. His speech to the 
senate, J., 14. Is assigned the less 
valuable half of Numidia, J., 16. Is 
attacked by Jugurtha; his pusillani- 
mity, J., 20. Is defeated, and flees to 
Cirta, J., 21. His letter to the senate, 
J., 24. Surrenders to Jugurtha, who 
puts him to death, J., 26. See FL, 

Adrumetum, J., 10 

.fietes,Fl.,in.« 

^gisthus, Y., i. 1 

^milius. See Paulus 

^neas,C..6; FL,1 

.Solians, v., L 4 

JEqui and Yolsci, Fl., i. U 

JBschylus, Y., i. 16 

^tolian war, Fl., ii. 9; Y., ii. 38 

Afranius and Petreius in Spain, Fl., iv. 

2. Afranius's death, %b. 
Afhmius, comic writer, Y., i 17 
Aftica, description of it, J^ 17. Made a 

province, v., ii. 88 
African war luninst Canar, Y., ii. 64 
Agamemnon, v.. L 1 
Agrippa, Octavius's admiral, Y^ ii. 89. 

Marries Julia, Y*, ii. 93. Dies, Y., ii. 96 
Agrippa, his son, adopted by Augustus, 

T., 5/104, 112 
Alba, built by Ascanius, Fl., i 1. War 

of the Albans and Romans, Fl., i. 3. 

Their fiiithlessness, Fl., i. 8. The dty 

demolished, i&. i9MY.,i.l4 



Albania reduced, Y., ii. 40 

Albinus, Lucius, FL, i. 13 

Albinus, Spurius, consul, his t^ 

for war, J., 86. Has the province of 
Numidia» J., 85. Goes to war with 
Jugurtha, J., 36. His activity and 
subsequent tardiness, ib. Quits Nu- 
midia to hold the comitia at Rome, 
ib. Returns to the army after the 
defeat of his brother, J., 39 

AlcmsBon, archon at Athens, Y., i. 8 

Alesia,Fl..iiilO; Y..ii.l7 

Aletes builds Corinth. Y~ i., 3 

Alexander the Great, Y., i. 6. Compared 
withCiBsar,Y.,U.4l 

Alexandria built, Y., L 14 

Alli% river, Fl., i. 13 

Allies of Rome, war with, Fl., iii. 18 

Allobroges, deputies from, C, 40. State 
of their country, t6. Their hesita- 
tion, and resolution, C, 41. Procure a 
written oath from certain of the con- 
spirators^., 44. Are arrested at the 
Milvian Bridge, C, 45. Receive re- 
wards for their information from the 
senate, C, 60. iSEs^ FL,iv. l. War of 
the Romans with the Allobroges, Fl., 
ili.2. i8MY.,ii.lO 

Altars of the Philaeni, J., 19 

Ambiorix, Fl., iii. 10 

AmuliuB, Fl., L 1 

Amyntas, king, joins Augustus, Y., ii. 84 

Ancus Marcius, his reign, FL, i. 4, 8 

Annius, Caius, governor of Leptis, J., 
77 

Annius, Lucius, tribune, J., 37 

Annius, Quintus, 0., 17 

Antiochus, Pr., B. iv. [Letter of Mithri- 
dates). War of the Romans with him, 
Fl.,iL8 

Antiochus Eptphanes, Y., L 10 

Antonius, Caius, has a view to the con- 
sulship, C, 2L His private circum- 
stances, «6. Sent in pursuit of Cati- 
line, C 36. Approaches Catiline's 
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anny, C, 66. Not present in the 
battle with Catiline, G., 69 

Antony, Lucius, V., ii. 74 

Antony, Mark, offers a crown to Ciesar, 
Fl.,iv.2 ; v.. ii. 66. A pubUo disturber, 
Fl., iv. 8, 6, 6, 9. Proscribes his undo, 
iv. 6. Conquered at Mutina, FL, iv. 4. 
Goes aninst Brutus and Cassius, Fl., 
iv. 7. Defeated by the Parthians, Fl., 
iv. 10. By Augustus, Fl., iv. 11 : V., 
ii.84. KiUslmnself,Fl.,iv.ll;V.,ii. 
87. 5««alsoy.,ii.60,63,66,8a 

Antony, M., orator, V., ii. 9. Killed by 
Manus.V..ii. 22 

Appius Claudius Caecus, his verses, Ep. 
11.1 

Appius Claudius the Decemvir, Fl., i. 24 

Appius Pulcher, Fl., ii. 10 

Apuleius, sedition of, Fl., iii. 16 

Aqun Sextiae, Fl., iii. 3 

A^ilius poisons springs in Pergamus, 

Aquitani,Fl.,iii.lO 

Arohelaus, general of the Pontic army, 

Fr., B.iv.(Letter of Mithridates) ; Fl.. 

iii. 5 
Archilochus. poet, Y ., i. 5 
Archons at Athens, Y., i. 2, 8 
Ardea.Fl..i.7 

Ariobarzanes, Fl., iiL 6 ; iv. 2 
Ariovistus, FL, iii. 10 
Aristonicus, son of Attalus,Fr., B. iv. 

(Letter of Mithridates) 
Aristonicus in Pergamus, Fl., ii. 20; 

Y., ii. 4 
Aristophanes, poet, Y., i. 16 
Aristotle, ib, 
Armenians, J., 18. Subdued by Pompev, 

and under Augustus, Fl^ iv. 12 ; v., 

ii« 94 
Arminius cuts off Yams, Y., ii. 118 
Arretium, C, 36 
Arsaces, letter of M^hridates to, Fr., B. 

iv. 
Artabazes, FL, iii. 6 
Artavasdes, king of Armenia, Y., ii. 82 
Anms, FL, i. 10 
Arvemi, Fl., iii. 10 
Asia, by^some included in Europe, J., 

17. A Koman province, Y., iL 4, 38, 126 
Asinius Pollio, FL, iv. 12 ; Y., U. 86, 78, 

76,86 
Aspar, an instrument of Jugurtha, J., 

108, 112 
Assyrians, universal empire of, Y., i. 6 
Asturians subdued, Fl., iv. 12 
Athenians, C, 2. Their exploits not so 

neat as they are represented, 0., 8. 

Conquered by the Laoedsmonians, 

0.,61 
Athenio, leader of the slaves in Sicily, 

Fl.,liLl9 
Athens occupied by Mithridates, Fl., 

aL6. Reduced by Sylla, t6. Archons 

of,Y.,La. Colonies, Y.,L 4. Genius, 



Y.,L17. FaithAiltoBome,Y.,U.23. 
F^unous decree at, Y., ii. 68 

Atreus, Y.^ i. 7 

Attains, king of Pergamus, his will, Fr., 
B. iv. (Letter of Mithridates) ; FL, 
iL20:V.,iL4 

Attius ISTiBvius, the augur, Fl., i. 6 

Attius, writer of tragedy, Y., L 17 : ii. 9 

Augustus Caesar, adopted by Julius 
Cffisar, Y., ii 69. Resolves to avenge 
the death of Caesar, FL, iv. 3. Regu- 
lates the afllairs of the empire, ib. 
Defeats Antony at Mutina, FL, iv. 4. 
At Perusia, Fl., iv. 6: Y., ii. 76. At 
Actium, FUiv. 11; V., ii. 85. Sub- 
dues the Clantabrians, Fl., iv. 12. 
Goes against Cassius and Brutus, FL, 
iv. 7 ; V ., ii. 70. Contemns a triumph, 
Fl., iv. 12. Shuts the temple of Janus, 
ib. His wars with foreign nations, ib. 
See Y., U. 60, 61, 65, 77, 79, 80. 89, 100. 
Adopts Cains and Lucius, Y., ii. 96. 
Adopts Tiberius and Agrippa, Y., ii. 
103 

Aulus, brother of Albinus, left in com- 
mand by him, J., 86,37. Foolishly at- 
tacks Suthul, J., 37. Deluded and 
overcome by Jugurtha, J., 38. His 
troops obliged to pass under the yoke, 
id. 

Aurelia Orestilla, C, 16, 36 

Autronius, Publius, C, 17, 18 

Avaricum, FL, iii. 10 

Aventine Mount, secessions to, J., 31 

Babylon, Y.,i. 6 

Bsebius, Cains, a tribune of the people, 
bribed by Jugurtha, J., 33. His 
audacity. J., 34 

Balearic isles subdued, Fl., iii. 8 

Bathinus, river, Y., ii. 114 

Bels», FL, iii. 10 

Beluenus, pnetor at Utica, J., 104 

Bestia, Lucius, C, 17. Appointed to 
make a charge aminst Cicero, C, 43 

Bestia, Lucius Calpumius, consul, J., 
72. Able, but avaricious, J., 28. Has 
the conduct of the war against Ju- 
gurtha, J., 28. Bribed by him, J., 29. 
Escapes condemnation, J., 34. See 
FL,uLl 

Bibulus,Bp. L9; Y..iL44 

Bithynia bequeathed to the Romans, 
Y., ii. 4. BreooveredfromNicomedfiS, 
Fl.,iU.6 

Bitnitus, a GaUic king, Fl., iii. 1 

Boochus, king of Mauretania, J., 19. 
Father-in-law of Jugurtha, J., 80. 
Joins him, ib. His instability, J., 97. 
Treato secretly with Marius, J., 102. 
His irresolution, ib. Sends ambas- 
sadors to Marius and to Rome, J., 
103. iRenly that he receives from the 
senate, J., 104. His dupUcity, J., 108. 
109. His address to Sylla, J., 110. 
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Deffeermines to betray loguitlu, J., 
112. See¥l..m.l 

Boiohemum, v., ii. 109 

Bojoriz,FL,iU.;» 

Somilcar, an adherent Ot Jogortha, 
procures the death of Massiva, J., S6. 
Escapes hy Junirtlia's means, ib. 
Commaiids in Jugurtha's army. J., 
48, 62. Wrought upon hy Metellus, 
J., (O. Induces Jugurtha to think or 
Burrenderinx. J-, «2. Plots against 
Jujnrtha's Ufe, f^ 70. DisooTerod, 
ana pot to death, /., 71, 72 

Britain imvaded by Caoaar, FL, iil. 10 ; 
V.,il.^ 

Britomarus» 71.. ii. 4 

Bructerians subdued, V., ii. 106 

Brundosium* V., i. U; ii. 24, 76 

Brutus and Oollatinua, Fl., i. 9. Brutus 

Suts his sons to deaui, FL, i. 9. His 
eath, Fl.. 1. 10 

Brutus, £p. ii. 4 

Brutus, BecimuSk C, 40 

Conspirator against 

Onsar, v., u. 66. Killed, 64 

Brutus. Mafcus Junius, kills Caesar, Fl., 
iv. 2 ; v., ii. 66. His war with Octavius 
and Antouy, Fl., iv. 7 : V.. it 70. His 
death, ib. Compared with Cafisius, 
V.,ii.72. 

Byzantium, V., u. 16 

Csecilian family, remarkable, V- ii. 11 

Csecilius, writer of oomedy. v., 1. 17 

Cselius, his sedition, V., ii. 68 

Caeninenses, Fl., i. 1 

Cespio. Quintus, Jm 114 

CiBpio, Servilius, FL, iiu 17; V^ ii. 10, 
12 

Ceesar, Augustus. See Augustus 

CaBsar, Caius Strabo, orator, V., ii. 9 

Caesar, Julius, greatly in debt, C«, 49. 
Odium excited agaimst him byCatulus 
andPiso,i&. His speech to the sesiate 
concerning the oonspirators. C, 51. 
His character, contrasted with that 
of Cato, C, 64. His wars in Gaul, Fl., 
iii. 10 ; v., ii. 43--C3. Invades Britain, 
ib. Civil war with Pomp^. FL, iv. 2. 
His war in Egypt, ib. With Phar- 
naces,i6. His triumphs, t&. His dic- 
tatorship and death, t5. ^5^yniL4l. 
40, 62, 56, 66, 60 

Csesar, Lucius, C, 17 

Caesar, Tiberius, See Tiberius 

Caesars, Caius and Lucius, grandsons of 
Augustus, FL, iv. 12 ; V., U. 96. Their 
deaths, ib.i V., 101, 102 

Calpumia kills herself, Y., u. 26 

Calpumia, wife of Caeaar, Y., ii. 67 

Calpumius Fbimma, FL, ii. 2 

CamiUus, FL, L 13, 22 

Campania described, FL, i 16. Cam- 
jtanians made citiaens, Y., L 14. See 



Caan». battle of. FL, ii. 6 

Cantabrians subdued by Augustus, Fl.. 
iv.l2 

Caprea, lake of, FL. L 1 

Capsa. besieged by Kariua. J.. 89. IHiken. 
J., 91: Fl.,iii. 1 

Caraiis m Sardinia. R.. ii. 6 

Carbo,Ep.u.4 

Garbo, oonsul, Y.. ii. 12. 24 

CarraB,FL,Lll; iii 11 

Carthage deatrc^red, Fl., ii. 15 ; Y.. ii. 12. 
First colony oat of Italy, V., i. 15. 
More powerfU than Tyre, Y., ii. 15. 
When founded, Y., L 6 

Carthaginians, how treated by the 
Romans, C.. 51. Carthaginians and 
Cyrenians, J.. 79 

Cassius, Ludus C Longinns, C, 17. 
Sets out for Gaol. C, 44 

Cassius, Lucius, praetor, despatched to 
bring Jugurtha to Rome. J., 32 

Cassius kills Csesar, FL, iv. 2 ; Y., iL S6. 
His war with Octavius and Antony, 
and deal^ FL. iv. 7 : Y.. iL 70. ma 
war in Parthia, Y~ ii. 46 

Castor and Pollux, PL. i. 11 ; ii. 12 

Catabathmos, J., 17. 19 

Catiline, his birth, character, and mode 
of life, C, 5. Wishes to make himself 
tyrant of his country, ib. His asso- 
ciates, C, 14. His crimes, C, 15. Con- 
ceives the i^an of the conspiracy, C, 
16. His first pk>t. and its failure, 
C, 18. His q^eeeh to the con- 
spirators, C, 20. Atrocity said to 
have follow«d it, C. 22. Has a view 
to the consulship. C, 26. Lays j^ots 
for Cicero, ib. Itosolves on war, ib. 
His exertions, C, 27. His audacity in 
entering the senate, and threats, C, 
31. Leaves Borne for the camp, C.,S2. 
Sends letters to different persons. C^ 
84. His letter to Catulus. C S5. De- 
clared a public enemy, C., 36. Con- 
sequences that would have resulted 
from his success, €.,30. Prepares his 
forces. C, 66. Deserted by many of 
his followers, and endeavours to readi 
Gaul, C, 67. Bes(dves on giving battle 
toAntoBlus; his speech to his troras, 
C..57.58. His conduct in the battle, 
C, 60. His death, C, 61. See Fl., 
iv. 1 ; Y.. iL S4k 86 

Cato, C., condemned for extortion, Y., 
ii.7 

Cato, Marcus Pordus, (the Censor,) his 
style, Fr., B. i. Uiges the destruction 
of Carthage, FL, u. 15 See Y., i. 7, 
18.17 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, his speech to the 
senate, recommending that the con- 
spirators be put to death, C, 52. His 
opinion is imlowed, C, 63. His cha- 
rikoter, as compared with that of 
Caesar, C, 54, ^Sm also £p. i. 9. Sent 
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to Clyprus, FU Hi- 9. His death, Fl., 
It. 2. /$£« 7^11.35,45, 128. His wish 
to acquit Milo, V^. ii. 47 

Catullus, the poet, v., ii. 36 

Catulus, Quinttts, receiTes a letter from 
Catiline, C, S6. Could not prevail on 
Cicero to accuse Ciesar, C, 49. Why 
he hated Csesar, ib. 

Catulus, consul, Fr., B. iii. (Speech of 
Macer Licinius) 

Catulus, his modesty^ Y^ ii. 32. Dies 
before the civil war, V., ii. 49 

Caudine Forks, Fl., i. 16 

Cavelian princes, FL, iii. 10 

Celia, beer, Fl. ii. 17 

Ceres, her festival, V., i. 4 

Cethegus, Caius, C, 17. Appointed to 
attack Cicero, C, 4S. His ardour, ib. 
Brought before the senate by Cicero, 
and committed to custody, C., 46, 47. 
Endeavours to get himself rescued, 
C.,50. His death, C, 56. Mentioned 
in the speech of FhUippus, Fr., B. i. 
iSee v., li. 34. 

Chalcis, v., i. 4. 

Charops, archon, V., i. 2, 8 

ChrysocoUa, Fl., iv. 12 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, a new man^ C, 
23. Obtains the consulship with An- 
tonius, C, 24. Hisprecautions against 
Catiline, C, 26 ; vl, ii. 34. Brings the 
affair of the consjpiracy before the 
senate, C, 29. Delivers his powerful 
speech against Catiline, C, 31. Ap- 
pointed by the senate to protect the 
city, C, 36. Arrests the Allobrogian 
deputies, and obtains proofs of the 
conspirators' guilt, C, 46. Some of 
th^n are committed to custody, C.,47. 
Is said to have falsely accused Craasus 
of favouring CatUiue.C, 48. Bieftises 
to accuse Cscsar, C, 4d. Convokes the 
senate to pass sent^ioe on the o(m- 
spirators in custody, C, 60. Proceeds 
to put theaaa. to death, C, 55. His 
banishment, V., ii. 45. His death, V., 
ii.66 

Cilicia subdued by Isauncus, V., ii. 39 

Cilician Pirates, Fl., iii- 6 

Cimbri, war with them, Fl., iii. 3; V., 
ii. 8, 12, 120 

Ciminian Forest, Fl., i. 17 

Cincinnatus, Fl., i. 11 

Cinna, his actions withMarius,FL, iii. 
21 ; v., ii. 20, 21, 24 

Cirta, J., 20. Besieged by Jugurtha, 
J., 23, 25. Surrendered to him, J., 26. 
In possession of Metellus, J., 81 

Civic franchise demanded, Fl., iii. 17, 18 

Claudius Quadrigarius, historian, v., 
ii. 9 

Cleopatra, Fl., iv. 2. In love with An- 
tony, Fl., iv. 3. Her death, FL, iv. 11. 
SeeV., iL 85, 87 

Clodius, his cnaracter ; he banishes Ci- 



cero, and removes Cato, V., ii. 45. 
Killed by Milo, V., ii. 47 

Cloelia, FL, i. 10 

Clusium, Fl., i. 13 ; Y., ii. S& 

ClTpe^^ city, FL, ii. 2 

Codrus, last king of Athens, Y., L 2 

Coelius, historian, Y., ii. 9, 36 

Cceparius, one of the conspirators, flees 
from Rome, C, 46. Arrested in his 
flight, and committed to custody, C, 
47. Put to death, C, 56 

Colchians, Y., ii. 40 

Colophon built, Y., i. 4 

Comnsa, Y., i. 14 ; ii. 16, 68 

Confluentes, FL, iv. 6 

Consuls, Fl^i. 9 

Corflnium, v., ii. 16, 60 

Corinth destroyed by Mummius, FL, 
ii. 16; v., i. 13. When built, Y., 1. 8. 
Seised by Agrippa, Y., ii. 84 

Corinthian brass, FL, ii. 16 

Coriolanus, FL, i. 11, 22 

Cornelia; mother of the Gracchi, Y., ii. 7 

Cornelia, wife of Pompey, V., ii. 53 

Cornelius, Caius, C, 17, 28 

Cornelius, scriba, Fr., B. i. 

Corsa, a woman who gave name to Cor- 
sica, Fr., B. ii. 

Coruncanius, Y., iL 128 

Corvinus, orator, Y., ii. 86 

Cossus, Fl., i. 11; Y., ii. 116 

Cotta, Caius, Fr., B. iiu His speech to 
the peo]:de (End of the Fragments) 

Cotta, Lucius, C, 18 

Cotta, Marcus, routed by Mithridates, 
Fr., B. iv. (Letter of Mithridates) 

Cotys, FL, iv. 2 ; Y., ii. 129 

Crassus, Marcus Licinius, believed to 
be privy to the conspiracy, C, 17. His 
hatred to Pompey, C, 17, 19. Accused 
of promoting the conspiracy, C, 48. 
His fate in Parthia, FL, iii. 11. One of 
the triumvirate, FL, iv. 2. See Y., 
ii. 30, 44, 46 

Crassi:is, orator, V., ii. 9 

Crassus, piwtor, killed in Pergamus 
FL, ii. 20 

Crastinus, PI., iv. 2 

Cratinus, comic writer, Y., i. 16 

Creon, first annual archon, Y., i. 7 

Cretans, Fr., B. iv. (Letter of Mithri- 
dates). Subdued by Metellus, FL, 
iii 7; Y., iL 84^ 38, 81 

Cures, town of, FL, i. 2 

Curiatii, Fl., i. 3 

Curicta, Fl., iv. Zfiiote 

Curio, FL, iv. 2 : V., ii. 48, 65 

Curio^ Caius, Pr., B. iii. (Speech of 
Licmius) 

Curius, Quintus, C, 17. His character, 
C.,23, 26. Gives private information 
to Cicero, C, 28 

Cydonia, FL, iii. 7 

CynosoephalfB, FU ii. 7 

Cyprus subdued, FL, iii. 9; Y., ii. 38, 45 
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Cjrreiie, a colony from Them, J^ 19. 

Cyrenians, J., 79 
Cyrus, C, 2, and note 
C^icus, siege of, Fr., B. v. (Letter of 

Mithridates) ; Fl., iii. 6 ; Y.. ii. 15, 83 

Dabar, an adherent of Boochus» J., 106, 

112 
Dacians subdued by Augustus, PI., iv. 12 
Salmatiaiis subdued by Au^istus, Fl., 

If. 12. -SfM v.. ii. 90, 110, 115 
Damasippus, C, 61 ; FV., B. i. (Spebch 

ofPhfimpus); V..ii.26 
Danube, V., ii. 110 
Decemviri, Fl., i. 24 
Declamation,spurious,of Sallust against 

Cicero, p. 276 

Cicero against Sallust, p. 280 

Deiotarus, Fl., iv. 2 

Dellius, his change of parties, Y., ii. 84 

Delos,i.4 

Deserters, J., 56 

Diana honoured by Sylla, Y., ii. 25 

Didius,V.,ii.l6 

Dido founds Carthage, Y., i. 6 

Diphilus, writer of comedy, Y^ i. 16 

Doiabella. accused by Caesar, Y., ii. 43. 

HisfUnousaots, Y.,ii.60. His death, 

Y.. ii. 69 
Domitian family, good fortune of, Y., 

ii. 10 
Domitius defeats the Arvemi, Y., ii. 10 
Domitius, Cn., his fleet. Y., ii. 72. Joins 

Antony, Y., iL 76. Goes over to Caesar, 

Y.,ii.84 
Domitius, CniBus, Ep. ii. 4 
Domitius, Lucius, Ep. i. 4, 9 
Domitius, a centurion, intimidates the 

Mysians, FL, iv. 12 
Domnes, Fl., iv. 12 
Drusus, Claudius, step-son of Augustus, 

his acts in Oermany,Fl., iv. 12 ; Y., ii. 

95. His death, Fl., iv. 12 ; Y., ii. 97 
Drusus, Marcus Livius, Ep. i. 6. Sedi« 

tion of, Fl., iii. 17 ; Y., U. 13, 14 
Duilius defeats the Carthaginians, FL, 

ii.2 
Dynasties, Y., ii. 61 
Dyrrachium, Fl., iv. 2 ; Y., ii. 24, 60, 61 

Egeria, goddess, Fl., i. 2 

Eggiu8,V.,iLll9 

Egnatius, Italian general, Y., ii. 16 

Egypt, Caesar's war in, Fl.,iv. 2 

Elusa, or Dido, founds Carthage, Y., 

L6 
Ephesus founded, Y., i. 4 
Ephyra in Thesprotia, Y.,L 1 
Ephyre or Corinth, Y., L 3 
Epirus, Y., i. 3 
Eporaedia, Y., i. 15 
Brythra, Y., i. 4 
Ethiopians, J., 19 
Etrunans, 0, 61. Their wars with the 

Eomans, FL, i. 17 



Eumenes, Fr., B. iv. (Letter of Mitliri- 

datesj; Y.,i.9 - 
Eunus heads an insurrection in Sidly, 

FUiii.W 
Euphrates, Y., ii. 46, 101 
Eupolis, comic writer, Y., i. 16 
Euripides, Y.,L 16 
Evander,Fl.,Ll 

Fabii, FL, 1. 12 

Fabius ^milianus, Y., ii. 5 

Fabius Ambustus, F1.,L 26 

Fabius Cunctator, FL, ii. 6 

Fabius Maximus defeats the Sabines, 

F1.,L17 
Fabius Sanga, (^uintus, C, 41 
Fabius defeated by the (Sauls, FL. i. 13 
Fabricius.Fl.,L17 
Faesulae^d., 24, 27 
Falisci,Fl.,Ll2 
Fannius, orator, Y., i. 17 : ii. 9 
Fathers, the senate so called, C, 6 ; FL, 

LI 
Favonius, Marcus, Ep. i. 9 
Favonius, Y., iL 63 
Fideme, Fl., i. 1, 12 
Figulus, Caius, C., 17 
Fimbria, Y.,ii. 24 

FlaccL two, consuls together, Y., ii. 8 
Flamen of Jove, Y., iL 20 
Flaminius Flamma^ Gains, C, 36 
Floralisa, Y., L 14 
Fortune, has power in everything, C., 8 ; 

Ep. ii. 1 
Fregellau colony, Y., L 15. Destroyed 

byOpimius,V..ii.6 
Fufidius, Fr., B. i. 
Fulvia, a licentious and extravagant 

woman, C, 23, 26. Sends intelligence 

to Cicero, C., 28 ; FL, iv. 1 
Fulvia, wife of Antony, FL, iv. 5 ; Y., 

iL74 
Fulvius Flaccus, Marcus, his death. J., 

31 • Y. ii. 6 7 
Fulvius,'*Marcu8 F. Nobillor, C, 17 

G^abii,Fl.,L7 

Gabinius, Marcus G. Capito, C, 17, 40. 
Appointed to fire the city, C, 48. Ac- 
cused before the senate, and com- 
mitted to custody, C, 46, 47. Put to 
death, C, 55 

Gades built, Y^ L 3 

Galba, orator, V., L 17 ; ii. 9 

QbXH Insubres, their war with the Bo- 
mans, FL, ii. 4 

Gtalli Senones, their conflicts with the 
Romans, FL, i. 13 

GallograDcian war, Fl., L 11 ; Y., ii. 39 

Gauda, grandson of Masinissa, J., 65. 
His weakness and folly, ib. 

Ghiul, exhausted state of, Fr., B. iii. 
(Letter of Pompey) 

Gauls, their valour, J., 114. Cesar's 
wars with them, FL, iiL 10 ; Y., IL 39 
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G«ntiu8, king of Illyria, V^ i. 9 

Germans joined with the Gauls against 
CeBsar, Fl., iU. 10. Reduced by Dm- 
BUS, Fl., iv. 12. Kill Varus, ib. See 
v., ii. 98, 100, 106, 117 

Getulians and Libyans, original inha- 
bitants of Africa. J., 18. Getulians 
armed by Jugurtna. J., 80. Subdued 
by Cossaa under Augustus, FL, iv. 12 

Glaucus, v., ii. 83 

Gracchus, Caius, killed, J., 81, 42. Be- 
marks on his character and proceed- 
ings, ib. Account of him, FL, iii. 16 ; 
v.. ii. 6 

Gracchus, Tiberius, killed, J., 31, 42. 
Remarks on his character and pro- 
ceeding, ib. Account of him, FL, 
iu.l4; V.,iL2.3 

Gradivus, Mars, V., ii. 131 

Granicus, V., i. 11 

Greece, scourging adopted fh>m, C, 51 

Greek learning, J., gs 

Greeks emigrate to Asia, V., L 4 

Gulussa, J., 6 

Hamilcar of Leptis, J ., 77 

Hannibal, J., 6. His conduct of. the 
second Punic war, FL. ii. 6; V., ii. 27 

Hasdrubal, brother of Hannibal, Fl., 
1L6 

Hasdrubal surrenders at the siege of 
Carthage, FL, ii. 15 

Helvetii7Fl..iii.lO 

Heraclidae. V., i. 2 

Herculaneum, Y., ii. 16 

Hercules, J., 18 ; V., L 2, 7 

Hercynian Forest, FL, iii. 10; V., iL 
108,109 

Herennius, a Spanish leader, slain, Fr., 
B. iiL (Letter of Pomp^; 

Hesiod, his character, v ., L 7 

Hiempsal, son of Micipsa» J., 5. His 
dislike to Jugurtha, J., 11. Mur- 
dered by him/J , 12 ; FL, iii. 1 

Hiempsal, king of Kumidia, son of Gu- 
lussa, J., 17. His Punic volumes, ib. 

Hiero, FL, ii. 2 

Hippo, J., 19 

Hurtius, consul, his advice to Julius Ce- 
sar, V.,ii. 67 

Historian, duty of, C, 8 

Homer, his character, Y., L 6 

Horatu and Curiatii, FL, i. 8 

Horatius Codes, Fl., i. 10 ; V., ii. 6 

Hortensius, orator, Y., ii. 86. His death, 
v., ii. 49. His son killed at Fhilippi, 
V.,ii.70 

Janus, temple of, Fl., iL 8 ; iv. 12 ; Y., ii. 

38 
Jerusalem, entered Iqr POmpey, Fl., 

iu.6 
Illyrians, Roman wan with them, Fl., 

fi. 6, 18. Subdued by Augustus, FL, 

iv.l2; Y.,U.89 



Indians send ambassadors to Augustus, 
Fl., iv. 12 

Indutiomarus, FL, iii. 10 

Ion,Y.,L4 

Iphitus, institutes the Olympian games, 
Y., i. 7 

Isocrates, orator, Y., i. 16 

Istrian war.FL, ii- 10 

Italic war, v., iL 16 

Juba overthrown by CflBsar, Fl., iv. 2. 
His death, id.; Y.,ii.63,54 

Judges, or Jurymen, Bp. i. 7 

Jugurtna, son of Mastanabal, and ne- 
pnew of Masinissa, J., 6. His cha- 
racter and habits, J., 6. His popu- 
larity dreaded by Micipsa, ib. Seut 
with auxiliary troops to the Romans 
at the siege of Numantia, J.. 7. Flat- 
tered there by certain Romans, and 
receives flriendly advice from Scipio, 
J., 8. Adopted by Micipsa, J., 9. Ad- 
dressed by Micipsa on his death-bed, 
J., 10. His conference with Adher- 
bal and Hiempsal after Micipsa's 
death, J., 11. Plots apiainst Hiemp- 
sal, J.,i2. Murders him, ib. Aspires 
to the sovereignty of all Numidia, and 
defeats Adherbal, J., 13. Sees no 
hope of ultimate success but in Ro- 
man avarice, ib. Success of his bri- 
bery, J., 13, 16. Ten commissioners 
sent to divide the kingdom between 
him and Adherbal, J., 16. Works on 
Scaurus, and obtains the more valu- 
able portion of Numidia, td. Invades 
the territories of Adherbal, J., 20. 
Receives another embassy fh)m the 
senate, J., 22. Disregards it, and be- 
sieges Cirta. J., 22, 23. Takes it, and 
puts Adherbal to death, J., 26. Sends 
more deputies to Rome with bribes, 
who are not admitted into the city, 
J., 28. B^bes the consul Calpumius 
to grant him peace, J., 29. Is brought 
byCassiusto Rome to give evidence, 
j:, 82. Bribes Bnbius, one of the 
tribunes, J., 83. Procures the death 
of Massiva, J., 86. Quits Italy, ib. 
Manoeuvres ag^dnst the consul Albi- 
nu8,J.,86. Surprises Aulus, and sends 
the Romans under the yoke, J., 88. 
Finds that he has to contend with a 
man of ability in Metellus, J., 46, 48. 
Resolves to come to a battle with 
him, J., 48. Description of the ar- 
rangements and contest, J., 49—^2. 
Is at last repulsed. J., 63. Not dis- 
pirited, J., 64. His activity, J.. 66. 
Attacks the Roman camp near Zama, 
J^ 68. Resolves on surrendering to 
Hetellus, J., 62. Changes his mind, 
ib. His renewed activ%, J., 66. His 
disquietude fh>m the treachery of 
his adherents, J., 72, 76. Routed by 
HetcUus, J., 74. Flees to Thala, J., 
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75. QnitB it. J., 76. Flees to Getu- 
lia, J., 80. Unites with Bocchus, J., 
80,81. Surprised by Marius» J., 88. 
He and Boechus unsuccessfully at- 
tack Marias, J., 97— 99,101. Desirous 
of peace, J-, 111. Agrees to a oon< 
ference, J., 112. Seized by the trea- 
chery of Boccbus, J., 113. See Fl., iii. 
1^ v.. ii. 9, 11. 12 

Julia Aagusta» daughter of LiTius Dm- 
sus, v., ii 71 

Julia, daughter of Augustas, wife of 
Maroellus, then of Agrippa, then of 
Tib. Nero, Y., ii. 94, 96. Her misoon- 
dnet and banishment, Y., ii. 100 

JnliaJPompey's wife, her death, Fl., iv. 
2; V.,U.47 

Julias, Caias,C., 27 

Julius Prooulus, Fl., i. 1 

Junia, sister of Brutus, Y., ii. 88 

Junius Blffisas, Y., ii. 125 

Junius Silanus, Decimus, gives his 
(pinion for putting the conspiratcNrs 
to death, C, 60. Caesar's observations 
on it, C, 61 

Jupiter Stator, FL, i. 1 

King, the first title of sovereignty, C, 2 

Labienus, Fl., iv. 2; Y., ii. 40. Falls at 
Munda, Y.,ii.65 

Labienus, his son, Y., ii. 78 

Lacedaemonians. C, 2; Y., i. 4, 17. 
Conquer the Athenians, and set the 
thirtor tyrants over them, C^ 51 

Lseca, Marcus fortius, C, 27 

Laelius, orator, Y., i. 17 ; iL 9 

Lancia, Fl., iv. 12 

Langobardians, Y., it 106 

Laodicea taken, Y^ ii. €9 

Lares, town of, J., 90 

Latins, their wars with tlie Bomans, 
Fl.,i. 11,14 

Laurel growing up in a ship, FL, ii. 7 

Laurentian marshes, Y^ ii. 19 

Laws, Axrariao, ii. 2, 6. Eoscian* Y., ii. 
32. lUinilian, Y., U. 33 

Lentulus, Publius L. Sura, C 17. His 
operations at Biome, C, 30, 40. Gives 
Yulturcius a letter for CatUine, C, 
Brought before the Senate by Cicero, 
C, 46. Committed to cnstody, C, 47. 
His Areedmen seek to rescue nim, C, 
50. Put to death. C, 55; FL, iv. 1; 
Y.^ ii. 34 

Lepidus, Marcus, C, 18 

Lepidus, Marcus iBmilius, consal, his 
speech against Sylla,Fr.,B.L Speech 
of Philippus against him, ib. Bus in- 
surrection, FL, iii. 23 

Lepidus the Triumvir, FL, iv. 6. Pro- 
scribes his brother, ib.; Y., ii. 67. 
Ijeft to guard the city, Fl., iv. 7. See 
Y., ii. 63, 64, 66, 67, 80, 88 



Lepidu8,Ms son, plots against Aagnstus, 

v., ii. 88 
LoDtis Major, J., 77. Faithftil to the 

Bomans, ib. Its origin, J., 78 
Leptis Minor, J., IS 
Lesbos, Y., L 2 

Libyans, and Getulians, original inha- 
bitants of Africa, J., 18. Subdued 

under Augustus, FL, iv. 12 
Licinius, Macer, tribune, his speech to 

the people on the tribunitial power, 

Fr., B. ui. 
Ligurians, their war with the Bomuis* 

FL, ii. 3 
Livia, daughter of Drusus, her flight, 

Y., ii. 75. Married to Augustus, Y., 

iL 79 
Livy,Y.,L17; iL 36 
Lollius defeated in Germany, Y., iL 97- 

His death. Y., ii. 102 
Lucilia, mother of Pompej, Y., iL 28 
Lucilius, poet, Y., ii. 9 
Lucretius, poet, Y., ii. 86 
Lucullus defeats Mithridates and Ti- 

granes, Y., ii. 33. Opposes Pompey, 

v., ii. 40. His avarice and luxuiy, 

Y.,ii.3S. His triumph, Y., u. 84 
Lucullus, his 8on« falls at Philippi, Y., 

iL71 
Lucullus, Publius, a tribune, J., 37 
Luperoal, Y.,Ll5;u.66 
Lupia, river, Y., ii. 105 
Lutatius, Q. Catulus, aids Marius in 

defeating the Cimbri, Y., ii. 12. His 

death, v., ii. 22 
Lycia conquered by Brutus, Y., iL 69, 102 
Lycurgus, v., i. 6 
Lydia and Lydus, Y., i. 1 
lorsippus, Y., i. 1 

Macedonia gains aniversal empire, Y., 
L6. MadeaB>omanprovince,Y.,ii.88. 
Overrun by Iwjrbarians, Y., ii. 110 

Macedonian war, C, 51; FL, iL 7. Se- 
cond, FU ii. 12. Third, ii. 14 

Macedomcus, Y., ii. 74 

Mad Mountains of Sardinia, FL, iL 6 

M " •■ 88 

M S 

M elleianus, the aathor'a 

.116 

M IS, the author^ anoes- 

M ditto, Y.,ii. 16 

M )cukim,Fl.,Lll 

M tanuB, a tribune, laro- 

poses a law for investigating Jujpir- 
tha's affairs, J., 40. It is passed, %b, 
Maucinus besieges Carthage, FL, ii. 15. 
Surrendered to the Numantiues, FL, 
iLl7; Y.,iLl 
Manilius Mancinus, J., 73 
Manlius Oaius, an adherent of Catiline, 
C, 24, 27, 28, SO. Sends messengers to 
Quintus Marcius Bex, C, 32, 33. Com- 
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mandfii the rieht wing in Catiline's 
army, C, 69. Is killed, a, 60 

Manlius Capitolinns defends the Capi- 
tol, Fl., i. 13. His death, i. 26 

ManliuaTorauatus, FL, i. 13 

Manlius, AuJns, lieutenant-general to 
Marius, J., 86, 90, 100, 102 

Manlius, Marcus, J., 114 

Manlius Torauatus, GKtus, put his own 
son to death, C, 52 

Marcellus opposes Hannibal, Fl.« u.6. 
Makes Sicily a province. Y., iL 38 

Marcellus, nepi^w of Augustus, Y., 
ii.98 

Marclus Philippus, PI., ii. 12 

Mardtts Bex, Quintus, C, 80. His an- 
swer to the deputies from Manlius, 
C.,84 

Marcomanni, Y., ii. 108 

Marica, lake, Y., ii. 19 

Marius, Gaius, lieutenant-cenend of 
Metellus, J., 46. Joins Metellus at 
Zama, J-, 57. Supports him, J., 58, 60. 
Elated by omens in sacrificing, J., 63. 
A native of Arpinum, id. His youth 
and character, ib. Besolves on stand- 
ing for the consulship, J., 64. Ke- 
sents the haughtiness of Metdlus, ib. 
His boasts, ib. Works upon Gauda, 
J., 65. Goes to Borne, and is chosen 
consul, J., 73. Is appointed to con- 
duct the war in Numidia, J., 73, 82> 
His hostility to the nobles, J., 84. His 
speech to the people, J., 85. Enlists 
the lowest of the people, J., 86. As- 
sumes the command in Numidia, ib. 
His proceedings, J., 87. Surprises Ju- 
gurtha, J., 88. Determines to besiege 
Gii^J.,88. Takes it, J., 91. Takes 
a strong fort on the river Mulucha. 
J., 92— 94. Attacked by Jugurtha and 
Soochus, but routs tnem, J., 97—99. 
His caution, J., 100. Bouts the two 
kings acain, J., 101. Boceives Jugur- 
tha prisoner ftom Sylla, 3., 113. 
Elected consul again, and triumphs, 
J.,U4. See¥Um,l. Defeats the 
Cimbri and Teutones, Fl.. iii. 3. Civil 
war with SyUa, Fl., iii. 21. See Y., ii. 
11, IS, 16, 19, 20, 23 

Marius the younger, Fl., iii. 21; Y., ii. 
26, 27 

Marius, Caius, liis eagle, C ., 69 

Maroboduus, Y., ii. 108, 109 

Mars, temple of, Y.,ii. 100 

MarseiUes, FL. iv. 2 ; Y., ii. 15, 60 

Masinissa, king of Numidia, his services 
to the Bomans, J., 5. His friendship 
for them, i&.; FL,iiLl 

Massiva, grandson of Masinissa, J., 35. 
Murdered by Jqgurtha's agents, ib.; 
FL, iiL 1 

Mastanabal, father of Jugurtha, J., 5 

Mauretania, J., 19 

Maximus, Quintus, J., 4 



Modes, J., 18. Name said to be cor- 
rupted into Moors, i&. Universal em- 
pire of, Y., i. 6 

Medon, Archon, V., i. 2 

Memmius, Cains,' a tribune of the 
people, hostile to Jugurtha, J., 27. 
His speech to the people, J., 31. His 
address to the people, and to Jugur- 
tha,J.,33 

Menander, Y., i. 16 

Menenius Agrippa, Fl., L 23 

Merula, flamen of Jupiter, Y., 20, 22 

Messala Corvinus saved by Octavius, 
Y.,iL70 

Messana, FL, ii. 2 

Metapontum, Y., i. 1 

Metellus Ccler, Quintus, C, 30, 42. Cuts 
off Catiline's retreat into Gaul, C, 67 

Metellus, Balearicus, FL, iii. 8 

Metellus Creticus, (Quintus, C, 30. Sub- 
dues C^ete, FL» iiL 7. His triumph, 
FL,iv.2 

Meteilui Numidicus, Quintus, elected 
consul, J., 43. Has Kumidia for his 
province, ib. Receives the command 
of the army from Albinus, J., 44. His 
judicious reformation of it, J., 44, 46. 
His activity, J., 46. Botorts upon 
Jugurtha his own artifices, J., 46, 48. 
Repulses Jugurtha, after a hard con- 
test, J., 60—53. His further opera- 
tions, J., 54. His success causes great 
joy at Borne, J., 65. Besieges Zama, 
J., 56—60. Raises the siege, J., 61. 
Works upon Bomilcar, J., 61. Bo- 
ceives offers of surrender from Ju- 
gurtha, J., 62. Offended at Marius's 
ambition for the consulship, J., 64. 
Takes Thala, J., 75, 76. His feelings 
on hearing tlaat Marius was to sue- 
ceed him, J., 82, 83. Tampers with 
Bocchus, J ., 83. His return to Borne, 
and reception there, i., 88. See FL, 
iii. 1 ; Y., ii. 11, 15. Was an orator, 
Y., ii. 9 

Metellus Pius, son of Numidicus, his 
reception and conduct in Spain, Fr., 
B. ii. Engaged in the Italic war, Y., 
ii. 15. Defeats Sylla's enemies at 
Faventia, Y., ii. 28 

Metius Fufetius, FL, i. 3 

Micipsa, son of Masinissa, i., 5. His 
fearof Jugurtha, J., 6, ?• Endeavours 
to win him by kindness, and adopts 
him, J., 9. His dyin^ address to Ju- 



gurtha, J., 10 ; FUiii.l 
Ifiletus 



Miletus colonised, Y.. i. 4 

Mik) kills Clodius, Y., ii.47. Is killed 

at Compsa^ Y., ii. 68 
Milvian Bridge, Allobroges arrested on, 

C.,45 
Mind, observations on, J., 1, 2 
Mintunuo, Y., i. 14 ; ii. 19 
Mithridates, his letter to Arsaces. Fr., 

B. iv. War between him and the 
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Bomans, Fl., iii. 6. His death, ib, 
SmV.,u.18,87,40 

Mitylene, V., i. 4. Its treachery, V^ u. 
18,53 

Morinl.Fl.,iii.lO 

Mucius, Scaevola, Fl., i. 10 

Mucius, a hiwyer, V. ii. 9 

Mulucha, city, Fl^ iii. 1 

Mulucha. river, J..19. Divided the king- 
doms of iugurtha and Boochus, J ., 92 

Mummius destroys Corinth. Fl.,ii. 16; 
Y..i.l2,13. A new man, V^ iL 128 

Munda. battle of, FIm iv. 2 

Munena, Caius, G., 42 

Hursena, L., conspires against Au- 
gustus, v., ii. 91 

Mural crown, V., i. 12 

Muthul. river, J., 48 

Mutina, battle of, Fl, iv. 4 

Mutina, V.,ii.61 

Mysians subdued by Augustas, FL, iv. 12 

Nabdalsa, leagues against Jugnrtha, J., 

70. Discovered, J., 71 
Narbo Marcius, V., i. 16; ii. 8 
Neapolis, V., i. 4. Its games in honour 

of Augustus, v., ii. 128 
Nero, Tib. CI., father of Tiberius Ciesar, 

raises commotions, Y., ii. 76 
Nero, Tiberius. /STctf Tiberius 
Nestor, V., i. 1 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia^Fr., B. iv. 

(Letter of Mithridates) ; FL, iii. 5 ; 

v., ii 4, 39 
Ninus,V.,i.6 
Nobility, tyranny of, J., 41 
Nola,V.,i.7 

Nucerinus, Publius Sittius, C, 21 
Numa Pompilius, reign of, Fl., i. 2, 8 
Numantine War, J., 7. Destruction of 

Numantia, Fl., ii. 18 
Numidians, whence their name, J., 18. 

Their origin and progress, i&. Numi- 

dia made a province, Y., ii. 39 
Numitor, Fl., i. 1 

Oblivion, river of, Fl., ii. 17 

Obsidional crown, V., i. 12 

Ocriculum,Fl.,i.7 

Octavia, sister of Augustus, wife of 
Antony, Y.. ii. 78 

Octavius, father of Augustus, Y., ii. 59 

Octavius. See Augustus GsBsar 

Olympic games instituted, Y., L 7 

Opimian wine, Y., ii. 7 

Opimius, Lucius, chief of ten commis- 
sioners for dividingthe kingdom of 
Numidia, J., 16. Kills G. Gracchus 
and Fulvius Fhiccus, Y., ii. 6 

Ops, her temple, Y., ii. 60 

Orestes, Y., i. 1 . His sons, Y., i. 2 

Orestilla, Aurelia, G., 15, 35 

Orodes, king of Parthia, cuts off Grassus, 
Y., ii. 46, 91 

Osci corrupt Guma, Y., 1. 4 



08tia,Fl.,i.4; Y.,ii.94 

Otho, Boscius, his law, Y., ii.82 

Ovid.Y.,ii.36 

Faoorus, the Parthian prince, defeated, 

Fl.,iv.9; Y.,ii.78 
Facuvius, writer of tragedies, Y.,ii. 9 
Palinurus, prom., Y., ii. 79 
Pannonians, subdued by Augustas, Fl., 

iv. 12 : Y.,ii. 39, 114. Beb^ Y.. ii. 119 
Pansa, his advice to Caesar, Y., iL 57. 

His death. Y., ii. 61 
Parilia, burthday of Borne, Y., i. 7 
Parthia, war of the Bomans with, Fl., 

ui.ll 
Parthians conquer Grassus, Fl., iiL 11. 

Defeated by Yentidius, FL, iv. 9. 

Conquer Antony, iv. 11. Betum the 

Boman standards, Fl., iv. 12; Y., ii. 

91. 'SMY.,ii.46,100,101 
Parties, political, how formed, J., 41 
Patricians, Y., i. 8 
Paulus ^milius subdues Perses, Fl., ii. 

12 ; Y., i. 9. His sons, Y., i. 10 
Paulas ^milius slain at Cannae, Y., L 9 
Pedius, consul, his law against Caesar's 

assassins, Y., ii. 69 
Pelasgi remove to Athens, Y., i. 3 
Peloponnesians build Megara, Y., i. 2 
Pelops, his family expelled by the 

HeracUd8B,Y.,i.2 
Penthilus, son of Orestes, Y., i. 1 
Perpema conquers Aristonicus, Y., ii.4 
Perperna munlers Sertorius, v., ii. 80. 

Conquered by Pompey, Fl., iii 22 
Perses, king of Macedonia, C, 51, 81 ; 

Fr., B. iv. (Letter of Mithridates) ; 

Fl.,iil2; Y.,i9,ll 
Persians, J., 18. Their universal empire, 

v., i. 6 
Perusia^ sIm^ of, Fl., iv. 5; Y.. ii. 74 
Petreius, Marcus, commands for Anto- 

nius in the battle with GatilineJD., 69 
Petreius and Afranius in Spain, Fl., iv. 

2. Petreius's death, ib. See Y., ii. 

48,50 
Phaniaces, conquered by Giesar, FL, iv. 

2; Y.,iL40 
Pharsalia, battle of, Fl., iv. 2 ; Y., ii 52 
Phibeni, Altars of. J., 19. Legend of 

thePhilffiniJ.,79 
Philemon, writer of comedy, Y., L 16 
Philip, king of Macedonia, (Letter of 

Mithridates,) Fr., B. iv.; Fl.. it 7; 

Y.,i6 -^' » • 

Philip, step-fiather of Augustas. Y.. it 

Philippi, battle of, Fl.^ iv. 7; V., iL 70 
Philippus, Lucius, his speech against 

Lepidus, Fr., B. L 
Phoenicians, some settled in Africa, J^ 

19 
Picenum, C., 57. War with the people 

of.Fl.,Ll9} Y.,U.29,106 
PindiUP,Y.,Ll7 
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Pineeus, V.. ii. 28 

Pirates subdued by Pompey, PL, iii. 6 ; 
v., ii. 31. Crucified by Ceesar, V., ii. 
42 

Piso, Gaius, could not prevail on Cicero 
to accuse Caesar, C, 49. Why he 
hated Caesar, ib, 

Piao. Cnseus, C, 18. Sent into Spain, 
C. 19. His death, ib, 

Pistoria, 0^.57 

Plaoentiik V.. i 14 

Plancus joins Antony, V., ii. 63. Pro- 
scribes his brotherTv., ii. 67, 74. Flees 
with Pulvia, Y., ii. 76. His desertion 
to Augustus, and servility, Y., ii. 88 

Plato, ^,i. 16 

Plautian Law, C, 31 

Flautus, Lucius, accuses Catiline, C.,S1 

Pollio. See Asinius 

Pompeius B.ufus, Quintus, C^ 30 

Pompey, first consul of the family, Y., 

Pompey, consul, slain by the troops of 
Cn. Pompey, Y., ii. 20 

Pompey, father of Pompey the Great, 
Y., ii. 15. His conduct and death, Y., 
U.21 

Pompey, Cnseus, C. 16, 17. His letter to 
the senate, Pr-, B. iii. Mentioned in 
the speech of Licinius, Pr., B. iii. His 
followers, Ep. ii. 2. Takes the com- 
mandof the Mlthridatic war, PL, iii. 
«. His further proceedings in the 
East, and at Jerusalem, ib. Subdues 
the pirates, PL, iii. 6. Civil war with 
Caesar, PL, iv. 2. His theatres, ib. 
His death, ib.; Y., it 52, 53. See 
Y., ii. 29, 30, 32, 37, 49. Marries Julia, 
Y.,U.44 

Pompey, Cnaeus, son of Pompey the 
Great, his contests with Caesar, PL, 
Iv. 2. His death, ib, 

Pompey, Sextus, son of Pompey the 
Great, his contests with Caesar, PL, 
iv. a. His war with Octavius and 
Antony, and death, PI., iv. 8. See Y., 
iL 72, 77, 79 

Pomtinus, Caius. See Yalerius Flacons 

Pontius, the Samnite general, PL, i 16 

Pontius Telesinus, Y., iL27; PL, iii. 18, 
21 

Pontua, war with, PI., iii. 5. Made a 
province^., ii. 88 

Popediu8,Pl.,iiil8 

Popilius Laenas, Y., i 10 

Populace, their feelings, C, 87, 48 

Poroian Law, C, 51 

Forcius, Marcus P. Laeca, C, 17 

Porsena, his war with the Bomans, 
P1.,L10 

Porticos of Metellus and Sdpio, Y., ii. l 

PosthumiuB, Albinus, severe censor, Y., 
i.lO 

Posthunius, dictator jn., i. 11 

Posthumius, Lucius, Bp. i. 9 



Proscription, invented by Sylla, V., ii. 

28 ; PI., iU., 21. That of the trium- 
virate, Fl., ii. 6 ; Y., ii. 66 
Pseudo-Philippus, PL, ii. 14 ; Y., i. 11 
Ptolemy, Y., 1.10 
Ptolemy, Pr., B. Iv. (Letter of Mithri- 

dates) 
Ptolemy causes Pompey's death, PI., Iv. 

2:Y.,ii.68 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, PI., iiL 9 ; Y., 

ii. 45 
Punic wars, first, PI., ii. 1. Second, ii. 

6. Third, ii. 15 
Punic books of king Hiempsal, J., 17 
Pyrrhus, his war with the Romans, FL, 

i.l8. See \„i. 1,16 

Quinctius, Lucius, Fr., B. iii. (Speech 

of Licinius) 
Quintilius Yams, killed by his fk^ed- 

man,Y.,ii. 71 
Quintilius Yams, son of the former, 

killed with his army in Germany, Y., 

u. 117—120 
Quirinus, name of Bomulus , Fl., i. 1 

Babirius, poet, Y., ii. 36 

Baudian ^ains, Y., ii. 12 ; Fl., iii. 3 

BeguluSiTL, ii. 2; Y., iL 38 

Remus, PL, i. 1. His death, ib. 

Rewards ofTered for information about 
the conspiracy of Catiline, C, 30 

Rhaetians subdued, Y., iL 39, 95 

Rhea Sylvia, FL LI 

Rhodes, faithless to Rome in the Mace- 
donian war, C, 51 ; Y., L 9- Act with 
zeal against Mithridates, Y., ii. 18. 
Taken by Cassius, V., ii. 69 

Rhoemetalces, king of Thrace, Y., ii. 112 

Rome, founded by the Trojans, G.,6; 
v., 1. 7. Character and actions of its 
early inhabitants, C, 6—11. Com- 
mencement of licentiousness among 
the soldienr, C, 11. Its condition at 
the time 01 Catiline's conspiracy, C, 
36. Romans adopted firom other na- 
tions whatever tney considered eli- 
gible, C, 61; Fl., L 5. Causes of 
Rome's nreatnes8.C., 63. When most 

gowerfm, Pr., B. 1. When most 
lameless in monds, ib. Cause of 
dissensions in Rome, Pr., B. L Rea- 
sons why Romans made war on other 
nations, Fr., B. iv. (Letter of Mithri- 
dates.) Degeneracy of the common 
people, Ep. 1.5. How Rome likely 
to flail, Ep. ii. 5. Rome's greatness, 
Fl., Pr^, Its inftmoy, youth, man- 
hood, and old age, ib. its just and 
unjust wars, Fl., ii. 19. Its gradual 
oorraption of morals, Fl., iiL, 12 

Romulus, his name applied to Sylla^ 
Fr.,B.i. 

Romulus, son of Mara and Rhea Sylvia, 
FL,L1. His youth, t5. Builds Rome, 
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t9. Hifl reign and death, t5. His j 

efficiency, PL, i. 8 
Babicon,V..iL49 | 

Butilius, a Iieut.-een. ai MeteUus, J., 

40.86 I 

Rnti]iu8,hiBtorian,T.,ii.9 • 



8aU]ie8,7].,i.l,lA. Hade Soman dti- 
zens, v., i. 14 

Saoriportus, v.. it ss 

SeniuB, Lucius, C, 80 

Saguntum. PI., ii. 6 

Salendicus, PL, ii. 17 

Sallentine War, PI., i. 20 

aalhut,eDgaeed early in politieal aftdrs, 
C, 3. Determines on writing detached 
portions of the history of Rome, C, 4. 
Where his large history commenced, 
Pr., B. i., init. Did not write the Two 
Bpistles to Cieaar, p. 260, seq. Bival 
of Thucydides, V., il. 86 

Salyi, or &tlyeB, PI., iii. 1 ; V., i. 15 

Samnites, C, 51. Their wars with the 
Romans, PL, i. 16, 17. Made Roman 
citizens, V., i. 14 

Sardanapaliis killed, V., i. 6 

Sardinia, conquered, PL, ii. 6 ; V., ii. 88 

Sarmatians subdued by Augustus, PL* 
iv.l2 

Satuminus, Pr., B. 1. (Speech of Phi- 
llppus); V.,ii.i2 

Scaeya, centurion, his ndour, PI., vr. 2 

Scaurus. .SSmilius, his character, J., 15. 
One of an embassy to Jugurtha, J., 25. 
Accompanies the consul Bestia into 
Numidia. J., 28. Bribed by Jugurtfaa, 
J., 29. His inftuence with the senate, 
J., 30. Appointed one of three com- 
missioners to investigate Jugurtha's 
affiEtirs, J.,40: PI., ilLl 

Scaurus, orator, V., ii. 9 

Seipio Africacus, Fublius, J., 4. Re- 
oeiTes Masinissa into aJKanoe with 
Rome, J.. 6. His patronage of Ju- 
gurtha at the siege of Numantia, J., 
7, 22. His advice to him. J., 8. His 
letter to Micipsa, J., 9. He destroys 
Carthage, PL, ii. 15. Destroys Nu- 
mantia, PL,ii.l8. Sb0 v., i. 12, 13; 
iL4 

Schno, brother of Seipio AfricanuSf sub- 
dues Antioehua, PL , ii. 8 

Sdpio. orator, v., i. 17 

Seipio Ns&ica, consul, J., 26; V., ii. 1 

Sdpio, P., son of AfHcanus, V., L 10 

Sdpio Asiaticus, deserted by his troops, 
V.,ii.25 

Sdpios, Cna;u8 and Publius, their acts 
in Spain, PL, ii. 6, 17 ; V., il. 38. Are 
slain, v., it 90 

Sdpios, Two, SBditos, V., ii. 8 

Scorda, PI., ii. 13 

Scordisd, PL, iii. 4; V., ii. 8, 39 

Scribonia, mother of Julia, v., ii. 100 

Soyrrus, Pr., B. i. 



Scythians send ambassadors to Au- 
gustus, PI., iv. 12 

Seditions at Rome, PI., i. 22—26; iii. 
13-17 

Sejanus, T., ii. 116, 127 

Seleuda,V ii. 46 

Semiramis, V., i. 6 

Sempronia, her character, C, 25. Her 
connexion with Dedmus BrutQS,'C., 40 

Sempronius Gracchus, V., ii. 100 

Senate, might be augmented in nvmi- 
ber, Bp. 1. 11, 12 

Sentius Satuminus, T., ii. 27, 92. His 
oharadier. V., U. 105, IQO 

Septimius, C, 27 

Seres send ambassadors to Angnstos, 
PL, iv. 12 

Serpent at Bagrada. PI., ii. 2 

Sertorius, Pr., B. iii. (Letter of Pom- 
pey). The war with him, PI., iii. 22. 
iSM v., 11.25,80,90 

Servilia, wife of Lepidus, kills herself, 
V.,iL88 

Servius Tullius, his reign, PI., L 6, 8 

Sexti» AquiB, V., i. 15 ; PL. iii. 8 

Sicca, town of, J., 56. Revolts fh)m 
Jngurtha, ib. 

Sidly, PL.iL2iV., U.S7. CoDqnered 
b7Maroelhis,Pl.,iL6; V., 11.88. In- 
surrection of slaves in, PIm iii. 19 

Sidonians built Leptis Major, J., 78 

Sigimer, German prinoe. v., li. 118 

Silanus, Marcus, v., ii. 12, 77 

Silo. See Popedius 

Sisenna, the historian, J., 96: V., U. 9 

Slaves, war of Rome with. Pi., iii. 19 

Smyrna built, V.,L4 

Socrates, V., i. 16 

Sophocles, ib. 

Sosius, Antony's admiral, V., IL 86 

Spain, war in, PL, ii. 6, 17 ; iv. 2 ; V., ii. 
38. Pinally reduced under Augurtus, 
Pl.,iv.l2; V.,iL90 

Spartacus. his insurreetion, PI., ilL 20 ; 
V..iL80 

Spolia Opima, PI., 1. 1 ; ii. 4 

Spurius CassiuSf PL, i. 26 

Statilius, Lndus, C, 17. Appointed to 
fire the dty, C, 43. Charged before 
the senate, and committed to custody, 
C, 46,^. Put to death, C, 66 

Statins Murcus, V., iL 69, 72, 77 

Suessa Pometia, PL, 1. 7 

Sulpicius, orator, V., ii. 9 

SutnuL town of, besieged by Aulua, J., 87 

Sylla. Lucius, C, 6. Began well, but 
ended far otherwise, C, 11. His ve- 
terans, C, 16. His arrivalin Numidia 
as Quiestor to Marius, J.. 96. His 
family and character, ib. His popu- 
laritv with the army, J., 96. Seat by 
Manus to Boochus, J., 102. His speech 
to Bocchus, ib. Goes again to Boc- 
chus, J., 105. His meeting with Yolux, 
J., 105—107. Fermades Booohns to 
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betray Jugurtha, J., 111. Takes Ju- 
gurtha prisoner, J., 114. Speech of Le- 
pidus against him, Fr., B.l. Ahndg^ 
the power of the tribunes, Fr., B. iii. 
(Speech of Licinlus). Goes against 
k&hridates, PI.. iU. 6 ; V., U. 28, 24. 
Civil war with Marius, J?l., iii. 21 ; V., 
ii. 26, 27. His atrocities and proscrip- 
tion, ib. ; v., iL 28. See V., u. 17. 19, 
23, 24, 26, 28 
Sylla, Publius, C, 17 
Sylla, Servius, C, 17 
Syphax, subdued I7 the Somanu^ J., 6 
Syracuse, Fl., ii. 6; V., ii. 15, 38 
Syria, Fl., ii. 8 ; V., u. 87. 38, 46 
Syrtes, J., 19. Described, J., 78 

Tanaquil, Fl., 1. 6 

Taroondunotus, Fl., iv. 2 

Tarentines, their war with the Bomans, 
Fl.. i. 18 

Tarentum, a colony, V., 1. 16 

Tarpeiaii rock, V., ii. 24 

Tarquinius, Lucius, accuses Crassus of 
leaguing with Catiline, C, 48. His ac- 
cusation deemed false by the senate, 
ib, 

Tarquinius Priscus, his reign, Fl., i. 5, 8 

Tarquinius Superbus, his reign, Fl., 1. 

Tarrula, Fr., B. i. 

Tatius, Fl., 1. 1 

Taurus, general of Octavius, V., ii. 86 

Telamon, V., 1. 1 

Telesinus, Fl., iii. 18, 21 ; V., U. 16, 27 

Tencteri, Fl, iii. 10 

Terence, V., i. 17 

Teucer builds Salamis in Cyprus, V., 1. 1 

Teutobochus, Fl., iii. 3 

Teutones, FU iii- 3 ; V., ii. 8, 12 

Thala, city of, J., 76. Besieged by Me- 
tellus, id. Taken. J., 76; Fl., iii. 1 

Thapsus. battle of. FL, iv. 2 

Theophanes, V., ii. 18 

Theneans founded Cyrene, J., 19 

Thessaly, V.. i. 3 

Thirmicla, J., 12 

Thou the JBtolian, FL, ii. 8 

Thracians, war of the Romans with 
them, FL, iii. 4. Subdued by Augustus, 
Fl.,iv.l2; V.,iL98 

Thurii, v., ii. 68 

Tiberius, emperor. His character, V., 
ii. 94. Marries Julia, 96. Triumphs 
over the Pannonians, 97. Betires to 
Rhodes, ib. Adopted by Augustus, 
103. Subdues Germany, 108. Pre- 
pares to attack Maroboduus. 108. Con- 
quers the Dalmatians, 117. Made equal 
in rank with Augustus, 121. Takes 
the government, 124. View of his 
administration, 126 

Tiberius Claudius Nero, T., ii. 75 

Tiberius Nero, his opinion .concerning 
the conspirators, C, 60 



TibiiUus,V.,ii.36 

Ticinus, battle of, FL, iL 6 

Tigranes, Letter of Mithridates, Fr., 

B. iv. Defeated by Lucullus, V., ii. 38. 

Surrenders to Pompey, V., ii. 87 
Tigurini, FL, lit 3. 
Tisidium, J., 62. 
Torquatus, Lucius, C, 18 
Trajan, Fl.,Pr<2/'. 
Trasimene lake, battle of, Fl., ii. 6 
Trebia, battle of, FL, ii. 6 
Trebonius, a conspirator against Ctesar, 

y.,ii.66. Slain, 69 
Trevirij FL, iii. 10 
Tribunitial power, seditious nature of, 

FL,iii.l3 
Triumvirate of Csesar, Pompey, and 

Crassus, FL, iv. 2; V., ii. 44 
Triumvirate of Augustus, Antony, and 

Lepidus, FL, iv. 6 ; V., ii. 65 
Trojans founded Borne, C, 6 
Tullia, FL, i. 7 
TuUian dungeon, C, 65 
TuUus Hostilius, reign of, FL, i. 8, 8 
Tullus, Lucius, C.,18 
Turpilius, the Koman governor of 

Vacca, J., 67. Put to death, J., 69 
Tyrants, Thirty, at Athens, C, 61 
Tyrrhenus, V., i. 1 

Yaoca, or Yaf^a, J., 29. Metellus places 

a garrison in it, J., 47. Revolts fi-om 

the Romans, J., 66. Recovered by 

Metellus, J., 69 
Yalerius Antias, V., iL 9 
Yalerius Flaccus, Lucius, employed iu 

arresting the Allobrogian deputies, 

C.,45 
Yalerius Publicola, FL. i. 9 
Yargunteius, Lucius, C, 17, 28 
Yarro, his death at Cannse, Fl., ii. 6 
Yarro, poet, V., ii. 36 
Yarns, river, FL.iiL 2 
Yarus killed in Germany, FL, lv.l2 ; Y., 

iL 117, 118, 119 
Yatinius, V., ii. 69 
Yejentes, Fl., i. 12 
Yelleius, grandfather of the author, Y., 

ii. 6 
Yellica,Fl.,iv.l2 
YenetLFL.iiLlO 
Yentidius defeats the Parthians, Fl., iv. 

9; V.,iL65,78 
Yercingetorix, Fl., iU. 10 ' 
Yettius Picens, Fr., B. i . 
Yienne, V., ii. 121 
Yilla Publica, Ep. u. 4 
Yindelicia,Y.,iL39,95 
Yinicius, Marcus, V., i. 1, 13; ii. 118, 

ataue alibi 
Yirgfl, prince of poets, V., ii. 86 
Yirginius, FL, i 24 
Yiriathus. FL, ii. 17 ; Y., ii. 1, 00 
Yiridomarus, FL, ii. 4 
Yisurgis, v., U. 105 
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Umbrenus Publius, his transactions 

with the deputies of the Allobroges, 

0. 40 
Yolsini, war of the Eomans with them, 

Pl.,i.21 
Yolux, son of Boochus, J., 101, 105. His 

meeting with Sylla, J., 106. 107 
Voting by ballot, remarks on, Ep. i. 11 
Utlca, J., 26. 63. Built, v., i. 2 
Yulso, Manlius, subdues Gallognecia, 

v., ii. 39 
Yulturcius, Titus, accompauies the Al- 

lobroguui deputies on tneir departure 

ft'om Rome. C, 44. Arrested, C., 45. 

Makes a full confession, C, 47. Re- 



warded by the senate for his testi- 
mony, G.| 50 

Wealth, too much regarded, C, 12 
Will of Caesar, V.,ii.59 
Wills made amidst preparation for bat- 
tle, V.,u.5 

Xanthippus, FL, ii. 2 
Xerxes in a toga, V., ii. 83 

Zama, an important city, besieged by 
. Metellus, J., 56. Its vigorous defence, 

J., 57, 60. Metellus raises the siege, 

J.,61;F1., m.l. 




1 



.y 



THE END. 



WHITING, BEi.UFOBT SOUSB, 8TSijn>. 
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